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LITERARY  EXTRACTS. 


LAB. 

LABOUR  THE  LOT  OF  MORTALITY. 

O  MORTAL  man,  that  livest  here  by  toil, 

Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate. 

That,  like  an  emmet,  thou  must  ever  moil, 

Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 

And  certes  there  is  for  it  reason  great : 

For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 

And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 

Withouten  that,  would  come  on  heavier  bale, 

Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

THOMSON — Castle  of  Indolence. 

LABOUR  THE  PRIMEVAL  APPOINTMENT. 

-  NIL  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  9. 

LABOUR  SEASONS  RECREATION. 

IF  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 

And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

SHAKSPEARE — 'Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


LABOUR  IN  VAIN. 

You   may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  by 
fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  V.  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

VOL.  II.  B 


2  LAD. 

A  LEARNED  LADY. 

SHE  could  discourse  of  all  things,  from  Predestination  to 
sewing  silk.         [Dr.  Donne  of  Lady  Clifford.] 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  LADY. 

HERE  lyeth  interred  Elizabeth  Fane,  widow.  [Her  pedi- 
gree, and  the  names  of  her]  two  husbands  and  their  issue 
are  then  stated.]  Amongst  other  her  virtues,  as  her 
modestie  in  her  virgin  lyfe,  her  unspotted  love  to  her 
husbands,  her  reverend  demeanor  in  her  widowhoods,  her 
motherly  care  of  her  servants,  her  memorable  hospitalitie, 
made  her  famovs  and  renowned,  which  she  mainteyned  and 
continved  forty-eight  yeres,  withovt  ever  dissolving  her 
hovshold ;  wherein  she  was  so  provident  and  bountifvll,  as 
she  was  ever  able  and  alike  willing,  in  plentie  and  in  dearth, 
to  have  doores  open  to  entertaine  the  rich,  and  relieve  the 
poore,  which  she  did  in  svch  measure  as  that  both  of  rich 
and  poore  she  was  reverenced,  loved,  and  desired ;  as  appears 
after  her  death  by  their  advancing  her  vertues,  their  affec- 
tionate bemoaning  her  funeralls,  and  their  passionate  be- 
wailinge  their  deprivation  of  her.  She  lived  right  ver- 
tvously  73  years,  and  dyed  most  religiovslye,  the  sixte 
of  September,  the  moneth  of  her  birth  1566.*  Her  fvne- 
ralles  were  accordinge  to  her  worthyness  worshipefvlly  per- 
formed at  the  costs  of  Thomas  Waller  Knight,  the  younger 
of  her  twoe  grandchildren,  who,  in  fvrther  testimony e  of  his 
dvtifvll  love  unto  her,  cavsed  this  monvment  to  be  erected 
for  the  perpetvall  memory  of  her  name  and  vertves  against 
the  ingratefvll  nature  of  obliviovs  time. 

Brenchley,  Kent. — A  Mural  Monument  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church. 

*  She  lived,  therefore,  in  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  in 
eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  [Editor."] 
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LAMENTATION. 

CRY,  Trojans,  cry  !  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  elders, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours !     Let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


LANDED  ESTATE. 

As  to  land,  I  have  not  a  mole -hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what 
grows  from  the  garden-pots  out  at  my  window. 

SHERIDAN. 

LANGUAGE. 

FOR  an  account  of  the  first  formation  of  languages,  and  the 
different  genius  of  original  and  compounded  languages,  see 
Considerations  on  those  subjects  at  the  end  of  Adam  Smith's 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

GRAMMAR  is  the  key  to  language.  It  goes  stiffly,  but  opens 
a  door  to  prospects  which  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
waiting.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  LANGUAGES. 

EVEN  as  a  hawke  fleeth  not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one  tongue. 
ROGER  ASCHAM.    [Quoted  in  Home  Tooke's  "E-Trea  EEre/ooei/Ta.] 

L'EMPEREUR  CHARLES  V.  disoit,   et  repetoit  souvent  quand 
il  tomboit  sur  la  beaute  des  langues,  qu'autant  de  langues 
que  I'homme  sait  parler,  autant  de  fois  est  il  homme. 
BRANTOME.     [Quoted  in  Home  Tooke's  "E-Trea 

B  2 
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LOW  AND  NEGLIGENT  LANGUAGE  CENSURED. 

LANGUAGE  is  the  dress  of  thought :  and  as  the  noblest  mien, 
or  most  graceful  action,  would  be  degraded  and  obscured 
by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics 
or  mechanics,  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will  lose  their 
efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence, 
if  they  are  conveyed  by  words  used  commonly  upon  low  and 
trivial  occasions,  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contami- 
nated by  inelegant  applications.  Truth,  indeed,  is  always 
truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason ;  they  have  an  intrinsic 
and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual  gold 
which  defies  destruction :  but  gold  may  be  so  concealed  in 
baser  matter,  that  only  a  chemist  can  discover  it ;  sense  may 
be  so  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  that  none  but 
philosophers  can  distinguish  it ;  and  both  may  be  so  buried 
in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  extraction. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Cowley.] 


THE  LAST  PIECE,  OR  LE  MORCEAU  HONTEUX. 

A  PUBLIC  story-teller  related  an  anecdote  of  two  or  three 
persons  being  in  company  where  a  single  piece  of  twelfth 
cake  had  long  defied  all  approach,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  last  piece  in  the  dish.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  the  candle  was  accidentally  extinguished,  when 
each  of  the  party  immediately  encountered  the  hand  of  his 
neighbour  upon  the  devoted  morsel.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  LAST  WORD. 

IT  was  an  observation  of  Hampden,  that  to  speak  last  at  a 
conference  is  a  great  advantage.  By  this  means,  he  was 
able  to  make  himself  the  gaol-keeper  of  the  party ;  giving 
his  opponents  leisure  to  lose  their  reason  in  the  loud  and 
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less  significant  tempest  commonly  arising  upon  a  first  de- 
bate, in  which,  if  he  found  his  side  worsted,  he  had  the  dex- 
terous sagacity  to  mount  the  argument  above  the  heads  of 
the  major  part,  whose  single  reason  did  not  seldom  make  the 
whole  Parliament  so  suspicious  of  their  own  as  to  approve 
his ;  or  at  least  gave  time  for  another  debate,  by  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  muster  up  more  forces.  Thus,  by 
confounding  the  weaker,  and  by  tiring  out  the  acuter  judg- 
ment, he  seldom  failed  to  attain  his  ends. 

OSBORN'S  Advice  to  a  Son.     [Quoted  in  Seward's 
Anecdotes,  Vol.  I.  p.  383.] 

LAUGHTER. 

LAUGHTER,  though  never  censur'd  yet  as  sin, 
(Pardon  a  thought  that  only  seems  severe,) 
Is  half  immoral,  is  it  much  indulged. 
By  venting  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought, 
It  shews  a  scorner,  or  it  makes  a  fool, 
And  sins,  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 
To  pride,  or  emptiness,  applies  the  straw 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  effuse ; 
Of  grief  approaching,  the  portentous  sign ! 
The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe. 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VIILJ 

AH,  my  friends  !  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are  serious 
around  us :  GOD  is  serious,  who  exerciseth  patience  towards 
us ;  CHRIST  is  serious,  who  shed  his  blood  for  us  ;  the  HOLY 
GHOST  is  serious,  who  striveth  against  the  obstinacy  of  our 
hearts;  the  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  most 
serious  things  in  the  world ;  the  Holy  Sacraments  represent 
the  most  serious  and  awful  matters ;  the  whole  Creation  is 
serious  in  serving  God  and  us ;  and  all  that  are  in  heaven 
and  hell  are  serious :  how,  then,  can  we  be  gay  ? 

SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM. 
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LAW. 

I  NEVER  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against  lawyers  than 
that  of  astrologers,  when  they  pretend,  by  rules  of  art,  to 
foretel  in  what  time  a  suit  will  end,  and  whether  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant :  thus  making  the 
matter  depend  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ! 

SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

AND  while  their  purses  can  dispute 

There 's  no  end  of  th'  immortal  suit. 

HUDIBRAS. 

THE  general  law  of  nature  considers  God  as  the  creator  of 
all  things,  and  all  things  as  dependent  upon  him.  The  laws 
of  human  nature  comprehend  the  moral  duties  which  God 
requires  from  his  creature,  man,  in  the  general  regulation  of 
his  behaviour ;  and  on  the  practice  of  which,  all  his  happi- 
ness depends.  The  laws  of  religion  teach  us  to  acknowledge 
his  absolute  perfection,  and  our  own  dependence;  which 
acknowledgment  inspires  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  re- 
spect, love,  fear,  and  admiration,  and  teaches  us  to  honour, 
love,  adore,  and  obey  him;  hence  piety,  morality,  natural 
religion,  and  revealed  religion.  The  law  of  nations  is  a 
system  of  rules  established  by  universal  consent  among  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Political  law  is  the  rule 
of  conduct  prescribed  for  the  preservation  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  state,  which  necessarily  took  place  when  man 
forsook  the  perfect  rule  of  nature.  All  species  of  govern- 
ment are  corruptions  of,  or  reducible  to,  these  three — Demo- 
cracy, Aristocracy,  and  Monarchy.  The  civil  law  is  the 
rule  which  each  particular  community  establishes  for  its  own 
internal  government.  The  laws  of  England  are  divided  into 
the  Common  and  the  Statute  Law.  The  Common  Law  is 
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the  general  municipal  law,  or  rule  of  justice  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  is  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  rea- 
son, general  customs  of  the  realm,  local  customs  of  certain 
districts,  principles,  maxims,  and  general  rules,  and  certain 
particular  laws.  It  is  called  the  "  Lex  non  scripta,"  because 
their  authoritative  and  original  institutions  are  not  set  down, 
or  verbally  expressed,  as  the  acts  of  the  legislature  are; 
but  have  grown  into  use,  and  acquired  their  binding  force 
and  power  by  long  immemorial  usage,  and  the  strength  of 
general  reception.  The  Statute  Laws  are  called  the  "  Lex 
scripta,"  because  originally  reduced  into  writing  before 
they  are  enacted,  or  before  they  can  receive  any  binding 
power ;  every  law  being  formally  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  a  tripartite  indenture  between  the  King, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons :  for  without  the  concurrent 
consent  of  these  three  parts  of  the  legislature,  no  such  law 
is,  or  can  be  made ;  and  if  such  a  law  appears  to  be  made 
without  this  threefold  concurrence,  it  is  void.  The  places 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England  are  the  appendages  of  Eng- 
land, not,  indeed,  by  the  common  law ;  but  custom,  in  some 
instances,  and  the  legislature  in  many  others,  have  extended 
these  laws,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  several  places 
which  form  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  objects  of  the 
laws  of  England  are  the  protection  of  men's  persons  and 
properties  from  civil  injuries  and  criminal  violence.  Per- 
sons are  to  be  considered  in  their  natural  and  civil  capaci- 
ties. A  person  in  its  natural  capacity  is  every  man  or 
woman ;  in  which  the  law  takes  notice  of  its  life,  sex,  age, 
health,  liberty,  and  reputation.  A  person  in  its  civil  or 
relative  capacity  is  either  the  king  or  the  subject.  Property 
is  either  real  or  personal.  Real  property  is  such  as  is  per- 
manent, fixed,  and  immoveable;  as  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  Personal  property  consists  in  goods,  money, 
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and  all  other  moveables,  which  may  attend  the  owner's 
person  wherever  he  goes.  Civil  injuries,  or  private  wrongs, 
are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil 
rights  belonging  to  individuals,  considered  as  individuals, 
the  remedy  for  which  is  by  civil  suit  or  action  in  a  Court  of 
Justice;  for  it  is  an  established  maxim,  that  no  possible 
injury  can  exist  for  which  the  law  has  not  provided  an 
adequate  remedy.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  positive 
breaches,  or  wilful  disregards  of  some  existing  public  law, 
and  are  generally  taken  to  mean  those  offences  which  amount 
to  felony.  Abridged  from  BLACKSTONE. 

LES  plaideurs  sont  les  oiseaux ;  le  palais,  le  champs ;  les 
juges,  les   rets;   les   avocats,   les   rats;  les   procureurs,  les 

souris  de  Tetat. 

HOWELLS  Familiar  Letters,  Book  II.  p.  399. 


FECISTIS  probe : 


Incertior  sum  multo  quam  dudum. 

TERENCE — Phormio,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 

The  late  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Clark,  thought  this  passage  the 
best  satire  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  Consultations  of  a  profes- 
sion which  had  once  been  his  own.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHERE  nothing  's  certain  but  th'  expense. 

HUDIBRAS,  Part  III.  Canto  3. 


LAW  WITHOUT  FEES. 

THE  late  Recorder,  Sir  John  Silvester,  related,  in  proof  of 
the  little  value  which  can  be  attached  to  a  legal  opinion, 
when  it  is  not  paid  for,  that  Lord  Mansfield,  in  riding  to 
town  on  horseback  from  his  seat  at  Caen  Wood,  was  joined 
on  the  road  by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  ride,  took  that  opportunity  of  consulting  his  .lordship 
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upon  some  practical  point ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  com- 
menced an  action  upon  the  strength  of  the  opinion  which 
Lord  Mansfield  gave,  but,  unfortunately,  was  entirely  defeated 
in  his  object.  Some  time  afterwards  they  again  met  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  the  farmer  remonstrated  with  Lord  Mans- 
field upon  the  disastrous  result  of  his  suit ;  upon  which  his 
lordship  exclaimed,  "  What !  are  you  the  man  who  once 
robbed  me  of  an  opinion  upon  this  heath,  for  which  you 
never  paid  ?  I  have  been  expecting  ever  since  what  would 
come  of  it."  The  Recorder  also  added,  that  Lord  Mansfield 
was  himself  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  doing  nothing 
in  the  law,  except  in  the  regular  way,  that  when  he  had 
occasion  to  make  his  own  will,  he  took  a  guinea  out  of  his 
left-hand  pocket  and  put  it  into  the  opposite  pocket;  after 
which,  he  prepared  the  document,  with  a  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment  which  he  could  never  otherwise  have  felt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW  EXPENSES. 
METTEZ  ce  qu'il  en  coute  a  plaider  aujourd'hui  ; 

Comptez  ce  qu'il  en  reste  a  beaucoup  de  families : 
Vous  verrez  que  Tavocat  tire  1'argent  a  lui, 

Et  ne  laisse  aux  plaideurs  que  le  sac  et  les  quilles. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


LAW — COUNSELS'  OPINIONS,  &c. 
I  KNOW  you  lawyers  can,  with  ease, 
Twist  words  and  meanings  as  you  please ; 
And  language,  by  your  skill  made  pliant, 
Can  bend  to  favour  every  client.  GAY. 


LAW  AND  GOSPEL. 

As  we  do  not  punish  a  man  for  involuntary  ignorance,  so 
neither  will  he  be  condemned  for  it  hereafter.     Knowledge 
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creates  responsibility.  It  is  disobedience  to  known  law,  and 
abuse  of  admitted  privilege,  which  entail  punishment  in  both 
worlds  :  nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  analogy,  that  what 
is  found  to  be  the  ordinary  course  of  human  judicature  in 
this  world  should  be  also  the  rule  of  the  divine  procedure  in 
another.  In  either  case,  the  law,  strictly  considered,  recog- 
nises no  distinction  of  persons,  tolerates  no  abatement  in 
its  requisitions,  and  remits  no  penalty  on  disobedience. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  remedial  and  saving  dispensation. 
The  unequal,  and  frequently  unrighteous  and  partial  exer- 
cise of  mercy  displayed  here  in  reference  to  some  offences, 
while,  in  the  case  of  others,  the  interests  of  society  necessi- 
tate the  fall  of  the  delinquent,  affords  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  provision  both  righteously  and  equitably  made  for  all 
offenders  under  a  perfect  system  of  moral  government,  upon 
their  acceptance,  during  their  probationary  state,  of  the  gra- 
tuitous terms  of  pardon  and  peace  proposed  in  the  great 
atonement.  How  exceedingly  does  this  consideration  tend 
to  exalt  the  majesty  and  freeness  of  divine  grace,  and  place 
the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Almighty  above  every  finite  and 
feeble  imitation  of  it  which  may  be  displayed  by  human 
agents  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ! 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

IT  was  admirable  advice  which  Mr.  Wesley  records  as 
having  been  given  by  a  woman  to  a  Preacher.  "  Preach," 
said  she,  "  the  Law  first,  then  the  Gospel,  and  then  the  Law 
again."  It  is  the  method  which  God  himself  has  observed 
throughout  the  sacred  writings.  "Cease  to  do  evil"  first 
said  Jehovah ;  then  "  learn  to  do  well."  Many  persons  I 
have  heard  charge  God  foolishly,  nay  wickedly,  and  say,  "  If 
God  give  me  his  grace  to  do  well ;"  thus  pleading  their  own 
weakness  and  ignorance,  and  then  running  to  do  mischief, 
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instead  of  taking  hold  of,  and  using,  the  strength  which  God 
has  provided.  Preach  the  Law  strongly  to  such  miscreants 
as  thus  bring  a  scandal  on  the  Cross  of  Christ !  I  had  rather 
be  a  Jew  than  such  a  Christian. 

Letter  of  Miss  Shepherd,  in  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
Vol.  II.  p.  242. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

LORD  MANSFIELD  had  not  suspended  the  business  of  his 
Court  for  the  sake  of  Ash  Wednesday,  and  even  this  decision 
of  "  currat  lex "  had  given  offence  to  some  who  regarded  the 
commencement  of  Lent ;  but  making  a  further  attempt  to 
proceed  with  business  on  Good  Friday,  he  was  resisted  by 
Serjeant  Davy,  who,  on  the  judge  announcing  his  intention, 
told  him  that  his  lordship  would  be  the  first  judge  that  had 
sat  on  that  day  since  Pontius  Pilate. 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  257. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL  CONTRASTED. 

THE  strictest  observance  of  the  law,  from  slavish  fear  or 
other  spurious  motives,  never  worked  any  man  one  jot 
nearer  to  heaven.  Without  a  true,  hearty  principle  of  love 
and  obedience  to  God,  we  are  as  much  out  of  His  way  of  hap- 
piness, as  utterly  unqualified  for  it,  and  as  destitute  of  real 
goodness,  as  if  we  lived  in  the  known  continual  breach  of  all 
the  commandments.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  LAW. 

OF  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the 
very  least,  as  feeling  her  care ;  and  the  greatest,  as  not  ex- 
empted from  her  power :  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures 
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of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I. 

SINCE  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his 
law,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the 
rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should 
not  pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit 
her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  but  for  a 
while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal 
and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  now 
they  have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over 
our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres 
should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and,  by  irregular  volu- 
bility, turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run 
his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were  through  a  languish- 
ing faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  himself ;  if  the  moon 
should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  confused 
mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what 
would  become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all 
serve  ?  See  we  not  plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto 
the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

IBID.— Vol.  I.  p.  204.  [Oxon.]  1793. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

CARDINAL  XIMENES  used  to  say,  when  a  man  is  in  power, 
and  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  the  wisest  way  is 
to  permit  the  people  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of  avenging 
themselves  by  their  speeches.  Life,  by  MARSOLIER. 

THE  old  King  of  Prussia  being  once  asked  why  he  per- 
mitted so  many  libels  to  be  printed  against  him,  said,  "  My- 
self and  my  subjects  are  come  to  a  composition:  I  do  as 
I  please,  and  they  write  as  they  please." 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III.  p.  164. 


LAW  LOGIC. 

JUDGE  BLACKSTONE  says,  in  his  Commentaries  (Vol.  I. 
chap,  xviii.  p.  469),  that  every  Bishop,  Parson,  or  Vicar,  is  a 
Corporation.  Lord  Coke  asserts,  in  his  Reports  (10  Rep.  32.), 
that  "  a  Corporation  has  no  soul"  Upon  these  premises,  the 
logical  inference  would  be,  that  neither  Bishops,  Parsons, 
nor  Vicars  have  souls.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  SATIRE  ON  THE  LAW. 

A  PASaUINADE  FOUND  ON  THE  TEMPLE  GATE,  IN  ALLUSION  TO  THE  EMBLEMS  OF 
THE  INNER  AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE — THE  FLYING  HORSE,  AND  THE  LAMB. 

As  by  the  Templar's  holds  you  go, 

The  Horse  and  Lamb  display'd, 
In  emblematic  figures  shew 

The  merits  of  their  trade. 

That  clients  may  infer  from  thence, 

How  just  is  their  profession, 
The  Lamb  sets  forth  their  innocence, 

The  Horse  their  expedition. 
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O  happy  Britons  !  happy  isle ! 

Let  foreign  nations  say ; 
Where  you  get  justice  without  guile, 

And  law  without  delay. 

DODSLEY'S  Annual  Register,  1750,  Vol.  I.  p.  2. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW. 

HE  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences — a  science  which  does 
more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  liberalize 
the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 

[Edmund  Burke,  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  died  in  1770.] 

M'CORMICK'S  Life  of  Burke,  p.  142. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  BARBAROUS  MIXTURE  OF  LATIN,  FRENCH,  AND 
ENGLISH,  IN  OUR  OLD  LAW  REPORTS. 

MEM. — Quod  die  Dominico  in  le  matine  in  le  prochain  terme 
insuant  que  fuit  le  24  jour  de  January,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton 
Puisne  Judge  de  Com  Ban  morust,  que  devant  avoit  ete 
Attorney-General  al  Roy  Jaques,  et  apres  incurrant  le  dis- 
pleasure de  Roy  fuit  displace  and  censure  in  Star  Chamber. 
Et  donque  il  deveigne  un  Practiser  al  barre  arreare,  de  quel 
il  fuit  advance  per  Roy  Charles  d'etre  Judge.  II  fuit  homme 
de  profound  intelligence  in  le  common  ley,  et  ingenious,  et 
eloquent  in  expression,  et  pur  son  vie  de  grand  integrity  et 
piety,  et  son  mort  universally  bewaile. 

LITTLETON'S  Report*. 

The  above  specimen  hardly  yields  to  Swift's  supposed 
Report  of  a  cause  between  Stradling  and  Stiles,  respecting 
black-and-white  and  pie-balled  horses. 
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It  may  be  useful,  as  affording  a  short  account  of  Yel- 
verton,  who  had  the  honour  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
James  I. 

See,  however,  Palmer's  Reports  for  the  finest  specimens  of 
literary  mosaic,  particularly  a  most  ridiculous  report  of  the 
trial  of  an  unfortunate  boy,  who  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse  by  the  keeper  of  a  park,  and  was  killed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAW  NOT  THE  SYSTEM  OF  UNCERTAINTY  AND  CONFUSION  WHICH  SOME 
PERSONS  WOULD  REPRESENT. 

VIDE  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  III.  chap.  22.,  first 
six  pages. 

LAWFUL  THINGS. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  impositions  of  Satan  on  the  mind,  is 
that  of  quieting  a  man  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
what  is  lawful.  So  that  it  is  not  murder,  or  adultery,  or 
theft,  which  he  is  committing,  all  is  well !  Because  a  man's 
bed  is  his  own,  he  may  idle  away  in  it,  his  inestimable  time. 
Because  his  business  is  lawful,  a  man  may  intoxicate  his 
mind  with  the  pursuit  of  it. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  407. 

OUR  DANGER  FROM  THINGS  LAWFUL  IN  THEMSELVES. 

PERIMUS  licitis. 

This  was  the  motto  of  the  first  Lord  Teignmouth,  who 
said  that  he  did  not  know  the  authority  for  it. 

In  the  Cripplegate  Lectures,  Vol.  I.  p.  389,  is  quoted  "  Li- 
citis perimus  omnes,"  but  without  any  authority  being 
given.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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LAWS  ONLY  GOOD  AS  OBEYED. 

IT  is  not  hard  to  make  good  rules ;  but  to  get  them  exe- 
cuted is  the  difficulty. 

PEPYS'S  Diary.     Correspondence  10. 

QUID  leges,  sine  moribus 

Vanae  proficiunt.  HOR.  Od.  Book  III.  24. 

THE  CORRUPT  LAWYER 

GIVES  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold 

On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue, 

And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

Lie  still,  without  a  fee.  BEN  JONSON. 

LAWYERS  AN  INTOLERABLE  NUISANCE. 

THE  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  4.  Scene  2. 


LAWYERS  CHARACTERIZED. 

As  to  lawyers,  their  profession  is  supported  by  the  indis- 
criminate defence  of  right  and  wrong. 

JUNIUS— Letter  XIV. 

THE  IMPERCEPTIBLE  INFLUENCE  OF  LEARNING. 

IF  a  rational  man  reads  an  excellent  author  with  just 
application,  he  shall  find  himself  extremely  improved,  and 
perhaps  insensibly  led  to  imitate  that  author's  perfections ; 
although,  in  a  little  time,  he  should  not  remember  one  word 
in  the  book,  nor  even  the  subject  it  handled ;  for  books  give 
the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and  way  of  reasoning  that 
good  and  ill  company  do  to  our  behaviour  and  conversation, 
without  either  loading  our  memories,  or  making  us  even  sen- 
sible of  the  change. 

SWIFT — Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman. 
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LEARNING  PURSUED  TO  EXCESS. 

WHEN  the  learned  Budeus  was  informed,  while  in  his 
study,  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  he  replied,  "  Why  don't 
you  tell  your  mistress  ?  you  know  I  never  concern  myself 
about  the  affairs  of  the  house." 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

[This  was  the  learned  man  who  wrote  a  Latin  book,  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1522,  of  528  pages,  on  the  Roman  coin  called 
the  As.~\  [Editor.'] 

THE  ABUSE  OF  LEARNING. 

Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  408.— King  s  "  Origin  of  Evil." 

CRAIG,  the  famous  mathematician,  wrote  a  book,  in  1699, 
"  Theologise  Christianas  principia  Mathematical'  which  was 
reprinted  in  1755,  in  which  he  calculates  the  force  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  probability  of  things  !  He  establishes,  as  his 
fundamental  proposition,  that  whatever  we  believe  upon  the 
testimony  of  men,  inspired  or  uninspired,  is  nothing  more 
than  probable.  He  then  proceeds  to  suppose  that  this  pro- 
bability diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  time 
from  this  testimony  increases ;  and  by  means  of  algebraical 
calculations,  he  finds,  at  length,  that  the  probability  of  the 
Christian  Religion  will  last  only  1454  years  from  the  date  of 
his  book,  but  will  be  nothing  afterwards,  unless  its  Founder 
should  prevent  the  annihilation  of  it  by  his  second  coming  ! 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

NOTE,  BY  AN  UNLEARNED  CHRISTIAN. 

"Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools." 
—"The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." — "  He  taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness." 


VOL.  II. 
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AFFECTATION  OF  LEARNING. 

HE  comes  often  to  his  books,  but  seldom  to  his  study,  unless 
he  be  taken  with  a  Stephanus  or  Paris  edition,  which  en- 
dears the  book  unto  him.  E.  BLUNT,  1627. 


BOOK  LEARNING. 

THERE  is  not  a  simpler  animal,  and  a  more  superfluous 
member  of  the  state,  than  a  mere  scholar — a  self-pleasing 
student.  He  is  "  telluris  inutile  pondus." 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  III.  p.  420. 


ENEMIES  OF  LEARNING. 

LATIN  was,  with  them,  a  mortal  crime ;  and  Greek,  instead 
of  being  owned  for  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  it  is 
in  the  New  Testament),  was  looked  upon  as  the  sin  against 
it :  so  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  all  the  "  confusion  of  Babel " 
among  them,  without  the  "  diversity  of  tongues." 

DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  III.  p.  96. 


THE  LOVE  OF  LEARNING. 

EA  suavitas  ut  cum  quis   ea  degustaverit,  quasi  poculis 
Circeis  captus,  non  possit  unquam  ab  illis  divelli. 

CARDAN— [Of  Study.] 

LEARNING  EXCELLED  BY  PIETY. 

UTILIS  lectio,  utilis  eruditio,  sed  magis  unctio  necessaria 
quippe  quse  doceat  de  omnibus.  ST  BERNARD. 


LEARNING  MISCALLED  PEDANTRY. 

CHEZ  plusieurs ;  savant  et  pedant  sont  synonymes. 

LA  BRUYERE. 
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UNFOUNDED  PRETENSIONS  TO  LEARNING. 

LUCINDE.   Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  Galimatias  ? 
FRONTIN.   Ce  Galimatias  !  vous  n'y  comprenez  done  rien  ? 
LUCINDE.   Non,  en  verite. 
FRONTIN.   Ma  foi,  ni  moi,  non  plus ;  je  vais  pourtant 

Vous  1'expliquer  si  vous  voulez : 
LUCINDE.   Comment  m'expliquer  ce  que  tu  ne  comprends 

pas  ? 
FRONTIN.    Oh !  Dame,  J'ai  fait  mes  etudes,  moi. 

ROUSSEAU — ISAmant  de  lui-meme. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  LEARNING. 

LEARNING  is,  like  mercury,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
excellent  things  in  the  world  in  skilful  hands ;  in  unskilful, 
the  most  mischievous. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 

LEARNING  NOT  GENIUS. 

IL  avait  une  litterature  immense ;  et  ce  qui  peut  sur- 
prendre,  c'est  qu'il  avoit  du  gout,  et  qu'il  etait  un  des  cri- 
tiques les  plus  eclaires.  II  y  a  une  grande  distance  de  tout 
cela  au  genie. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  47. 


PROFOUND  LEARNING. 

A  SPEAKING  index  to  theological  folios. 

WATTS — Improvement  of  the  Mind. 


TOO  MUCH  LEARNING. 

IL  vaut  mieux  ne  rien  savoir  que  de  savoir  trop  de  choses. 
Me  moires  de  Grammont,  p.  50.     4  to. 
c  2 
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LEARNING  NOT  ALWAYS  WISDOM. 

DEAR  youths,  if,  amidst  all  your  other  studies,  you  do  not 
learn  to  converse  and  commune  with  your  own  selves,  what- 
ever you  know,  or,  rather,  whatever  you  imagine  you  know, 
I  would  not  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  a  straw. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON — Sermon  on  Psalm  iv.  4. 

MUCH  which  passes  in  the  world  for  knowledge  is  but  a 
slight  and  trivial  thing ;  and  man's  being  so  eager  and  indus- 
trious in  the  quest  of  it,  is  like  sweeping  the  house,  raising 
the  dust,  and  making  a  great  ado,  only  to  find  pins. 

DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  IX.  p.  270. 

IL  faut  s'enquerir,  dit  Montagne,  non  quel  est  le  plus 
savant,  mais  le  mieux  savant. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.     [Vie  de  Hardouin.] 

LEARNING  passes  for  wisdom  among  those  who  want  both. 
SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Introduction  to  his  History  of  England. 


LEARNING  NEITHER  WISDOM  NOR  RELIGION. 

PORSON'S  life  shews  that  learning  is  not  wisdom ;  for  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments, 
he  lived  a  drunkard :  and  his  death  shews  that  learning  is 
not  religion  (from  his  friend  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  account  of 
him) ;  for  he  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  life  without  any 
adequate  sense  of  eternity.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEAST. 

DR.  JOHNSON  says  that  Wallis  would  have  us  write  "  lest," 
as  analagous  to  "  less ; "  but  doubts  the  advantage.  Wallis, 
however,  was  right ;  for  "  less,"  "  lesser,"  "  lessest,"  was  the 
old  form  of  the  degrees  ;  and  our  word  "  least"  is  the  abbre- 
viation of  "  lessest."  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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LECTURES. 

A  PRACTICAL  lecture  on  Gastronomy  was  more-  adapted  to 

his  taste  than  a  scientific  one  on  Astronomy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

» 

A  LEGACY  THAT  PAYS  NO  DUTY. 

I  HAVE  no  other  legacy  to  leave  my  children  but  pious 

poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a  father's  prayers. 

PRIDEAUX. 

[He  was  impoverished  by  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  was  not  the 
author  of  the  "  Connection.'1] 

CH  ALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

LEGACIES  TO  THE  WEALTHY. 

THOU  mak'st  a  testament 


As  worldings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  you  Like  It,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

LEGISLATION  TO  BE  KEPT  UNDER. 

SIR  HARFORD  JONES  (the  Persian  Envoy)  said,  in  a  debate  at 
the  India  House,  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings  acted, 
more  than  he  enacted.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

OLIM  criminibus,  jam  legibus  laboratur;  et  metuendum 
est,  ne  respublica,  legibus  fundata,  sit  legibus  eversa. 

PLINY.    [To  Trajan.] 

IT  was  Charondas,  legislator  of  Thurium,  a  city  of  Magna 
Grecia,  who  decreed  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law  was 
obliged  to  come  into  the  Senate-house  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  and  remain  in  that  situation  during  the  debate.  If  the 
law  was  approved,  he  was  set  at  liberty;  but  if  it  was 
negatived,  he  was  immediately  hung. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS — Hist.  Lib.  XII. 
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INTERVALS  OF  LEISURE. 

No  man  can  be  so  straitened  and  oppressed  with  business, 
and  an  active  course  of  life,  but  he  may  have  many  vacant 
times  of  leisure,  while  he  expects  the  returns  and  tides  of 
business. 

LORD  BACON — [Quoted  in  Bishop  Home's  Thoughts  on 

Various  Subjects.'] 

LEMAN. 

DR.  JOHNSON  supposes  this  old  word  for  lover  to  be  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  had  a  feminine 
as  well  as  a  masculine  sense,  the  following  passage  from 
Leland's  Memoirs  may  be  given: — "Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
came  [anno  1190]  to  Godstow  Nunnery ;  and  when  he  had 
entered  the  Church,  he  saw  a  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  covered  with  a  pall  of  silk,  and  set  about  with  lights  of 
wax ;  and  demanding  whose  tomb  it  was,  he  was  answered 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Rosamond,  that  was  some  time  leman 
to  King  Henry  II."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ROSCOE'S  LEO  x. 

IT  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X. 
the  merit  of  great  research,  and  the  display  of  a  cultivated 
taste  ;  but  whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  much  more  of  the 
history  of  the  Pontiff  than  of  the  several  poets  and  other 
literati  whom  he  patronized,  will  be  grievously  disappointed 
Of  these  brilliant  stars,  the  memory  has  generally  perished ; 
nor  can  this  be  regretted,  when  we  consider  the  profligacy  of 
their  lives,  the  licentiousness  of  most  of  their  writings,  and 
the  uselessness  of  all.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  the 
biographer  promised  to  himself  in  the  selection  of  his  hero, 
so  far  as  the  benefit  of  posterity  was  concerned ;  since,  either 
from  a  moral  inability  to  discern  the  abominations  which 
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were  covered  by  this  wearer  of  the  tiara,  or  from  a  deter- 
mination to  conceal  or  palliate  them,  it  is  any  thing  but  a 
faithful  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  who,  by  a 
more  profligate  abuse  of  his  creed  and  influence  than  had 
been  before  attempted,  unwittingly  produced  the  very 
Reformation  which  he  abhorred ;  while  he  opposed,  to  the 
uttermost,  that  enlightened  and  intrepid  instrument  of 
Divine  Providence,  who  lived  to  accomplish  his  great  object, 
in  spite  of  all  the  power  and  malice  of  the  Church  and  Court 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  Roscoe  devotes  but  a  single  chapter  of  very  meagre 
detail  to  the  all-important  question  of  what  he  calls  "the 
new  opinions  and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther:"  and 
his  judgment  of  the  Reformation  itself  may  appear  from  his 
designating  it  as  "  a  schism  which  has  now  for  three  cen- 
turies divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution  among  the 
professors  of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate 
universal  peace!"  [Vol.  III.  p.  138.  4to.  Liverpool,  1805.] 
After  which,  he  calls  Luther  "  a  daring  innovator"  [Vol.  IV. 
p.  4.],  and  designates  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  as  "  the 
violence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian  hatred."  [Vol.  IV. 
p.  308.J  The  same  volume  fathers  the  common  apology  for 
papal  idolatry  by  the  following  untenable  observation: 
"  Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of  society,  were  ever  so 
ignorant  as  to  make  these  visible  representations  the  actual 
objects  of  their  adoration  may  well  be  doubted "  [Vol.  IV. 
p.  58.] ;  a  remark  which  is  disproved  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
Sacred  Writ  and  the  entire  evidence  of  profane  history. 
Indeed,  if  the  doubt  which  Mr.  Roscoe  here  suggests  had  any 
foundation  in  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
Second  Commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is  expressly 
opposed  to  the  "  adoration"  of  "  these  visible  representations ; " 
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a  prohibition  which  necessarily  proves  the  existence  of  the 
idolatry  which  it  combats. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  estimate  of  the  distinction  between  vice  and 
virtue  will  not  rank  very  high,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  in 
a  laboured  Dissertation,  he  undertakes  the  gratuitous,  but 
hopeless  office  of  combating  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
infamy  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  of  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  and, 
above  all,  of  his  daughter  Lucretia ;  notwithstanding  that,  in 
that  very  Dissertation,  he  cites  a  cotemporary  historian  of 
credit  (the  value  of  whose  testimony  he  expressly  authenti- 
cates), which  shews  that  this  execrable  pontiff,  his  son,  and 
daughter,  were  all  present  upon  an  occasion  which  it  is 
morally  impossible  to  believe  that  they  could  have  witnessed 
together,  without  giving  full  credit  to  the  general  opinion 
which  has  always  obtained  respecting  the  three.  [Vol.  II. 
p.  12.  Latin  Note.]  Mr.  Roscoe  glosses  over  the  character 
of  Leo's  bacchanalian  companions,  which  he  regards  as 
the  justifiable  recreation  of  severer  business;  while  he 
refers  to  other  crimes,  which  are  not  to  be  named,  as  "  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  their  own  enormity : "  upon  which  ground 
it  is  obvious  that  the  very  existence  of  the  vices  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  might  be  equally  ques- 
tioned. [Vol.  III.  p.  320.]  He  allows  that  Leo  X.  patronized 
and  rewarded  the  infamous  and  abandoned  Aretine  [Vol.  IV. 
p.  Ill]  ;  and  that  "  his  pleasures  consisted  in  music,  in  hunt- 
ing, or  in  the  company  of  jesters  and  buffoons"  [Vol.  IV. 
p.  270]  :  and,  among  other  instances  of  baseness,  records  the 
violation  of  his  own  safe-conduct  by  racking  a  man  who 
had  fully  relied  upon  it,  and  whom  he  then  beheaded,  after 
seizing  on  his  territory.  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  272;  where  other 
acts  of  cruelty  will  be  found.]  And  this  was  the  man  who, 
notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  reform,  was  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  by  an  able 
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and  elegant  historian,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  embellished 
with  engravings !  Surely  if  the  able  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  had  adverted  to  this  work,  it  must  have  been 
in  other  terms  than  he  notices  the  earlier  biography  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis  by  the  same  writer.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LETS  AND  HINDRANCES. 

CHECKS  and  disasters 


Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  and  growth. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 

ANSWERING  LETTERS. 

BUONAPARTE  rarely  opened  his  letters  under  a  fortnight, 
observing,  that  in  that  time  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
answer  themselves.  BOURIENNE. 

[This  might  have  done  very  well  after  he  had  attained 
supreme  power,  and  could  do  as  he  chose.  The  collection 
exhibited  in  London  in  1843  displayed  the  greatest  prompti- 
tude in  his  correspondence.]  [Editor. ~] 


LETTER  WRITING  NO  CERTAIN  CRITERION  OF  CHARACTER. 

IT  has  been  so  long  said,  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in  their 
letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart 
open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  were  simple 
friendships  of  the  golden  age,  and  are  now  the  friend- 
ships only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which,  by  whatever 
accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun  a  distinct  and  continued 
view ;  and  certainly  what  we  hide  from  ourselves,  we  do  not 
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shew  to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction  which 
offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  sophistication  than 
epistolary  intercourse.  In  the  eagerness  of  conversation, 
the  first  emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they 
are  considered  ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and  pas- 
sion have  their  genuine  effect :  but  a  friendly  letter  is  a  calm 
and  deliberate  performance,  in  the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  still- 
ness of  solitude :  and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate, 
by  design,  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity;  for  by 
whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be  thought  better  than  he 
is,  as  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires  to  gain  or  keep  ? 
Even  in  writing  to  the  world,  there  is  less  constraint :  the 
author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance 
of  approbation  among  the  different  dispositions  of  mankind ; 
but  a  letter  is  addressed  to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  pre- 
judices and  partialities  are  known,  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing  to  oppose 
them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations  which  every 
man  gives  of  himself  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood 
would  shew  more  severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer 
commonly  believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  most  hearts  are  pure 
while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous 
sentiments  in  privacy;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no 
danger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they  are  felt ;  and 
self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the 

meteor  of  fancy. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Pope.] 
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A  LETTER  OF  CONSOLATION. 

QUEEN  KATHERINE  [PARR.]  TO  THE  LADY  WRIOTHESLEY,  COMFORTING  HER  FOR  THE 
LOSS  OF  HER  ONLY  SON. 

GOOD  my  Lady  Wresely ;  understandyng  yt  hath  pleasyd 
God  of  late  to  dysinheryte  your  sonne  of  thys  world,  of  in- 
tent he  schuld  become  partener  and  chosen  heyre  of  the 
everlastyng  inherytance  (which  callyng  and  happy  vocatyon 
ye  may  rejoice) ;  yet  when  I  consyder,  you  are  a  mother  by 
flessche  and  nature,  doubtyng  how  you  can  geve  place  quyetly 
to  the  same ;  in  as  much  as  Chryste's  mother,  indued  with  al 
godly  vertues,  dyd  utter  a  sorrowful,  natural  passyon  of  her 
Son's  dethe,  whereby  we  have  all  obtayned  everlastyngly  to 
lyve ;  therefore  amongst  other  dyscrete  and  godly  consola- 
tyons  gyven  unto  you,  as  wel  by  my  lord  your  husband,  as 
other  your  wyse  frendes,  J  have  thowght  with  mine  own 
hand,  to  recommend  unto  you  my  symple  consel  and  advyce ; 
desyring  you  not  so  to  utter  your  natural  affectyon  by  inor- 
dynate  sorow,  that  God  have  cause  to  take  you  as  a  mur- 
murer  ageynst  hys  appoyntments  and  ordynances.  For 
what  is  excessyfe  sorow  but  a  pleyne  evydens  ageynst  you, 
that  your  inward  mynd  doth  repyne  ageynst  God's  doyngs, 
and  a  declaratyon  that  you  are  not  contented  that  God  hath 
put  your  son  by  nature,  but  hys  by  adoptyon,  in  possessyon 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ?  Such  as  have  doubtyd  of  the 
everlastyng  lif  to  come,  doth  sorow  and  bewayle  the  depar- 
ture hens:  but  those  whych  be  persuadyd  that  to  dy  here 
ys  lyf  ageyne,  do  rather  honger  for  death,  and  count  yt  a 
felicite,  than  to  bewayle  yt  as  an  utter  destructyon.  How 
much,  Madam,  are  you  to  be  counted  godly  wyse,  that  wol 
and  can  prevent,  thorow  your  godly  wysdome,  knowlege,  and 
humble  submyssyon,  that  thyng  that  tyme  wold  at  length 
fynyssche.  If  you  lament  your  son's  death,  you  do  him  great 
wrong,  and  schew  your  self  to  sorow  for  the  happy est  thynge 
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ther  ever  came  to  hym,  being  in  the  hands  of  his  best  Father. 
Yf  you  are  sory  for  your  own  commodite,  you  schew  your 
self  to  lyve  to  your  self.  And  as  of  hys  towardnes  you  could 
but  only  hope,  hys  years  war  so  yong,  whych  could  perfourm 
nothyng,  yt  semyth  that  he  was  now  a  mete  and  pleasant 
sacryfice  for  Christ. 

Wherefor,  good  my  Lady  Wreseley,  put  away  al  immode- 
rate and  unjust  hevynes,  requyryng  you  with  thanksgyving 
to  frame  your  hart,  that  the  Father  in  heven  may  thynk  you 
are  moost  glad,  and  best  contendyd  to  make  hym  a  present 
of  hys  spyrytual  and  your  only  natural  son ;  gloryfying  hym 
more  in  that  yt  hath  pleased  hys  Majesty  to  accept  and  able 
hym  to  hys  kyngdom,  then  that  yt  fyrst  pleased  hym  to 
comforth  you  wyth  such  a  gyft.  Who  can  at  his  pleasur 
recompence  your  loss  with  such  alyke  juell,  yf  gladly  and 
quyetly  ye  submyt  and  refer  al  to  hys  pleasur. 

STRYPE'S  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Vol.  VI.  p.  320. 
Edit.  4to.    London,  1816. 

N.B.  We  possess  abundant  evidence,  from  Strype  and 
otherwise,  of  the  piety  of  this  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She 
afterwards  married  the  profligate  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  deservedly  beheaded  for  his  treasons  to  his  nephew,  Ed- 
ward VI.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  good  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  fell  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Gardiner  and  the  Popish  party.  [Editor.'] 

CICERO'S  REASON  FOR  WRITING  A  LONG  LETTER. 

CICERO  concludes  one  of  his  letters  by  saying,  "  I  have 
written  you  so  long  a  letter,  because  I  had  not  time  to  write 
you  a  shorter."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

MULTUM  allevor  quum  tuas  literas  lego. 

CICERO.     [To  Pomponius  Atticus.] 
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FEMALE  LETTER  WRITING. 

CE  sexe  va  plus  loin  que  le  notre  dans  ce  genre  d'ecrire : 
elles  trouvent  sous  leurs  plumes  des  tours  et  des  expressions, 
qui  souvent  en  nous  ne  sont  que  1'effet  d'un  long  travail  et 
d"une  penible  recherche ;  elles  sont  heureuses  dans  le  choix 
des  termes  qu'elles  placent  si  juste,  que  tous  connus  qu'ils 
sont,  ils  ont  le  charme  de  la  nouveaute,  et  semblent  etre  faits 
seulement  pour  1'usage  ou  elles  les  mettent.  II  n'appartient 
qu'a  elles  de  faire  lire  dans  un  seul  mot  tout  un  sentiment,  et 
de  rendre  delicatement  une  pensee  qui  est  delicate.  Elles 
ont  un  enchainement  de  discours  inimitable,  qui  se  suit  na- 
turellement,  et  qui  n'est  lie  que  par  le  sens.  Si  les  femmes 
etoient  toujours  correctes,  j'oserois  dire  que  les  lettres  de 
quelques  unes  d'entre  elles  seroient  peut-etre  ce  que  nous 
avons  dans  notre  langue  de  mieux  ecrit. 

LA  BRUYERE — Des  Ouvrages  de  V Esprit. 


THE  LETTER  OF  LENTULUS. 

CHALMERS  charges  upon  Huarte  (a  native  of  French  Na- 
varre) the  publication  (as  genuine  and  authentic)  of  the  well- 
known  but  fabricated  Letter  of  Lentulus  (the  Proconsul  of 
Jerusalem)  to  the  Roman  Senate,  describing  the  person  and 
manners  of  our  Lord,  and  for  which,  of  course,  he  deservedly 
censures  him.  — "  Non  tali  auxilio,"  &c. 

See  Biographical  Dictionary-    [Art.  "  Huarte."] 


LETTERS. 

LETTERS  from  wise  men  are,  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my 
judgment  the  best ;  for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations 
and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised  than  conferences  or 
present  speeches.  So  again,  letters  of  affairs,  from  such  as 
manage  them  or  are  privy  to  them,  are,  of  all  others,  the 
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best  instructions  for  history,  and,  to  a  diligent  reader,  the 
best  histories  in  themselves. 

LORD  BACON — Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  89. 


THE  ANCIENT  SUPERSCRIPTION  OF  LETTERS. 

THE  custom  of  adding  to  the  direction  of  letters  the  word 
"  These,"  as  was  formerly  done,  arose  from  the  original 
usage  having  been  to  add  the  words,  "Hasten  these."*  See, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1799,  a  letter  from 
Jeremy  Taylor,  so  addressed.  Some  old  letters  have  this 
inscription,  "To  -  — .  Give  these  with  speed ; "  but  a  com- 
mon address  of  the  letters  preserved  in  the  State-Paper 
Office  on  the  Powder  Plot  of  the  5th  November  is,  "  Hasten 
these,"  meaning  "  these  presents : "  while  one  of  them  is  in- 
dorsed, "  Haste !  haste !  haste  ! "  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEVEE. 

A  LEVEE  is  a  court  without  ladies,  which  Francis  the  First 

used  to  compare  to  a  spring  without  flowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEVEES. 

I  MUST  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Harley.  He 
charged  me  to  come  and  see  him  often.  I  told  him  I  was 
loath  to  trouble  him  in  so  much  business  as  he  had,  and 
desired  I  might  have  leave  to  come  at  his  levee ;  which  he 
immediately  refused,  and  said,  "  That  was  no  place  for 
friends."  SHERIDAN'S  Life  of  Swift. 

LEVELLERS  MOSTLY  POOR. 

WHO  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put 
his  head  in  ?     Such  may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

SHAKSPEARE — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

*  That  is,  "  These  presents." 
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LEVITY  AT  CHURCH. 

VERSES  SUGGESTED  BY  SOME  GIRLS  WHO  ATTRACTED  THE  NOTICE  OF  A  CLERGY- 
MAN, BY  LAUGHING  AND  TALKING  DURING  THE  SERMON.      PRESENTED  TO  MY 
CHILDREN. 

You  all  have  heard,  my  children  dear, 

What  happen'd  to  a  boy  * 
Who  quite  forgot  that  God  was  near 

To  save  or  to  destroy. 

The  window  where  he  sat  to  hear 

The  word  that  Jesus  gave, 
Became  to  him  an  easy  chair, 

And  might  have  proved  a  grave. 

But  in  another  window  now, 

Some  girls,  more  thoughtless  still, 

Forgetful  of  their  christ'ning  vow, 
And  only  bent  on  ill, 

Have  talk'd,  and  play'd,  and  laugh'd  aloud, 

Nor  thought  that  God  was  near ; 
Who  says  "  where  two  or  three"  are  found 

He  's  always  "present"  there. 

How  sharp  a  word  the  preacher  spake ; 

And  yet  how  needful  too : 
Sinners  had  better  fear  and  quake, 

Than  come  to  endless  woe. 

Oh,  may  God's  Holy  Spirit  teach 

The  lambs  to  hear  aright, 
When  faithful  Pastors  come  to  preach 

The  words  of  truth  and  light ! 

*  Eutychus.     (Acts  xx.  9  ) 
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Impress  their  minds  with  holy  fear, 

Befitting  such  a  place, 
Whene'er  they  come  Thy  word  to  hear, 

And  fill  their  hearts  with  grace. 

Then  sleep  shall  not  invade  their  eyes, 

Nor  sin  their  thoughts  engage, 
But  heav'nly  truth  shall  make  them  wise 

With  their  increasing  age. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  1819. 

SPECIMEN  OF  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

THUNDER — A  noise  known  by  persons  not  deaf. 

BAILEY'S  Dictionary.    [Earlier  editions.] 

THE  APPLICATION  MAKES  THE  LIBEL. 

A  MAN  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  inuendo  smells  treason 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put 
together;  and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but 
finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the 
writer.  I  remember  an  empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the 
country,  who,  upon  reading  over  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
had  written  the  names  of  several  persons  in  the  village  at 
the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent 
author ;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the  best  books  in 
the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  squire,  churchwardens, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  parish,  This  book,  with  these  extraordinary 
marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  never  seen  it  before ;  upon  which  there  arose  a  current 
report  that  somebody  had  written  a  book  against  the  squire 
and  the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place,  having,  at 
that  time,  a  controversy  with  some  of  his  congregation  upon 
the  account  of  his  tithes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being 
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the  author,  until  the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by 
shewing  them  that  the  satirical  passages  might  be  applied 
to  several  others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages,  and 
that  the  book  was  written  against  all  the  sinners  in  England. 

Spectator,  No.  568. 

LIBERALITY. 

HE  is  a  man 


More  apt,  through  inborn  gentleness,  to  err 
In  giving  mercy's  tide  too  free  a  course, 
Than  with  a  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand 
To  circumscribe  its  channel. 

MASON'S  Elfrida,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

LIBERTY  THE  PECULIAR  GROWTH  OF  ENGLAND 

ON  foreign  mountains  let  the  sun  refine 

The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 

With  citron-groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 

And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil ; 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 

In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  repine, 

Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 

'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 

Makes  barren  rocks  and  bleakest  mountains  smile. 

ADDISON. 


LIBERTY. 

HAIL,  glorious  liberty !  the  choicest  privilege  of  imperial 
man !  the  prerogative  by  which  he  exercises  his  dominion 
over  the  sublunary  kingdom !  Thou  delightest  to  dwell  in 
this  my  native  land,  the  happy  Britain !  whose  sons,  in 
former  times,  have  struggled  hard  for  thee,  enduring  dis- 
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tresses,  toils,  and  bloody  conflicts,  that  they  might  transmit 
the  blessing  to  us,  their  children.  Thou  hast  snapped  short 
the  iron  rod  of  despotic  sway,  broken  through  the  enor- 
mous rule  of  many  made  for  one,  and  taught  authority  where- 
in its  true  strength  and  power  exists.  Thou  hast  dragged 
tongue-tied  superstition  at  thy  chariot- wheels,  and  bound  in 
fetters  that  dastard  slave,  implicit  faith  in  human  decrees,  that 
used  to  fetter  the  very  thoughts  of  men.  Thou  hast  opened 
the  chambers  of  science,  and  burst  asunder  the  ipse  dixits 
that  had  barred  up  more  than  half  the  avenues.  Thou  clear- 
est away  the  film  from  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  for  our- 
selves ;  and  strengthenest  our  feet,  that  we  may  walk  with- 
out a  leading-string.  O  let  us  never  part  with  the  invaluable 
inheritance  our  ancestors  have  left  us ;  nor  ever  let  it  slip 
out  of  our  hands :  let  us  only  beware  that  we  be  not  be- 
guiled by  false  appearances,  nor  enticed  away  from  our 
goddess  by  a  phantom  representing  her  likeness ;  for  there 
are  counterfeits  abroad,  pretenders  that  assume  her  robe  and 
gestures.  The  mimic  ape,  licentiousness,  imitates  thy  in- 
trepid air  and  confidential  gait.  The  blatant  beast  profanes 
thy  darling  language  with  his  tongue.  Conceited  pertness 
teaches  the  new-loosened  school-boy,  and  the  novel-studied 
girl,  the  scorn  of  tutorage  and  controul.  Irreverent  fanati- 
cism, ill  copier  of  thine  easy  carriage  before  superiors, 
rushes  with  saucy  familiarity  into  the  council-chamber  of 
heaven ;  and  lion-skinned  free-thinking,  false  affecter  of 
thy  bravery,  insults  whom  thou  hast  disarmed  ten  times, 
slays  the  slain,  and  claims  to  be  the  sole  gatherer  of  thy 
spoils.  They  range  the  world  with  a  boisterous  rabble  tagging 
at  their  heels — clamour,  arrogance,  misrepresentation,  per- 
verseness,  cavil,  intemperate  jest,  loud  laughing  mockery, 
and  hood-winked  misrule.  They  spare  not  things  sacred  or 
profane;  but  pluck  the  grey  beard  of  experience,  tear  the 
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prelate's  lawn,  revile  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  spare  not 
the  Lord's  anointed.  The  unlucky  monkeys  toss  all  about 
them  in  confusion,  and  grin  at  the  wild  work  they  make : 
they  scatter  abroad  fire-brands  and  arrows,  and  cry, "  Are  we 
not  in  sport  ? "  They  delight  to  trip  up  the  unwary,  or  en- 
tangle the  feeble  in  their  filaments,  and  then  chuckle  with 
joy  to  see  the  perplexities  they  have  occasioned.  But  thou, 
genuine  Liberty,  offspring  of  all-protecting  Jove,  and  sister 
of  Uranian  Venus,  who  dispensest  his  blessings  from  her 
horn  of  plenty,  thou  lovest  order'  and  decency,  for  thou 
knowest  the  world  is  upholden  by  order,  and  the  bliss  of 
heaven  maintained  by  free  obedience.  Therefore  thou  re- 
commendest  regularity  and  subordination  to  the  sons  of 
men.  Thou  standest  upon  law  and  ordinance  as  thy  bases  ; 
rule  and  authority  as  thy  supporters;  sound  reason  and 
uniform  prudence  are  the  ground  thou  walkest  upon :  dis- 
cretion and  cautious  reserve  go  before  as  thy  harbingers, 
and  much-enduring  charity  departeth  not  from  thy  side. 
The  modest  virgins  warn  thee  which  way  to  direct  thy  steps, 
that  thou  hurt  not  the  simple,  or  cover  thee  with  veils  that 
thou  give  them  not  offence ;  for  when  thou  walkest  forth  in 
the  fields  of  speculation,  or  stretchest  thy  ken  to  the  sources 
of  useful  science,  the  weak-sighted  cannot  sustain  thy  pierc- 
ing look,  nor  the  feeble  stand  against  the  brush  of  thy  sturdy 
tread.  DEAN  TUCKER — Light  of  Nature. 

But  what  is  life? 

'Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun  ; 
Tis  to  be  free  :  when  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

ADDISON — Cato,  Act  2. 
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THE  PRETEXT  OF  LIBERTY. 

CETERUM  libertas  et  speciosa  nomina  praetexuntur :  nee 
quisquam  alienum  servitium,  et  dominationem  sibi  concu- 
pivit,  ut  non  eadem  ista  vocabula  usurparet. 

TACITUS— Hist.  Lib.  IV.  Ch.  73. 

IT  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamour 
for  liberty,  do  not  most  liberally  grant  it ;  they  hate  mo- 
narchs  in  the  state,  and  prelates  in  the  church,  for  they  hate 
all  whom  they  are  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  their  predominant  desire  is  to  destroy,  rather  than  esta- 
blish ;  and  that  they  feel  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as 
repugnance  to  authority.  DR.  JOHNSON — Life  of  Milton. 

HE  certainly  retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal 
for  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which 
it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  to  plunder  wealth  or  degrade 
greatness,  and  of  which,  the  immediate  tendency  is  innova- 
tion and  anarchy,  and  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert  and 
confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be  established. 

IBID. — Life  of  Akenside. 

TRUE  LIBERTY. 

QUISNAM  igitur  liber  ?     Sapiens  :  sibi  qui  imperiosus. 
Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent, 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis.  HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  7. 

HE  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     There  's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confed'rate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  vvyths. 
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He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 

Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compar'd 

With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 

Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his  own  : 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vallies  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers :  his  t'  enjoy 

With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 

But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 

Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And,  smiling,  say,  "  My  father  made  them  all." 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  inf  rest  his, 

Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 

That  plannM,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 

So  cloth'd  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  ? 

Yes ;  ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find, 

In  feast  or  in  the  chace,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeach'd 

Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  father's  work, 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth 

Of  no  mean  city ;  planned  or  e'er  the  hills 

Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea 

With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  ev'ry  day 

Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less  : 
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For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine ; 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

COWPER— Task,  BookV. 


LIBERTY  DEGENERATING  INTO  LICENTIOUSNESS. 

SED  in  vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 

Dignam  lege  regi.—  HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 


LOST  LIBERTY  BECOMING  TOLERABLE. 

SUCH  a  pleasure  as  encaged  birds 

Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. 

SHAKSPEARE—  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

WISDOM  loves 


This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves. 
Here  come  the  griev'd,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  curious  here,  to  feed  a  craving  mind  ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose, 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  favouring  muse. 

CRABBE. 

A  LIBRARY. 

A  LIBRARY  is  like  a  man's  other  property.     It  is  not  the 
mere  size  of  it  which  is  in  question,  but  whether  he  wants 
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and  uses  what  he  has  got ;  without  which,  it  does  not  much 
signify  (as  Mr.  Law,  in  his  Serious  Call,  says  of  pounds  ster- 
ling) whether  he  has  so  many  more  books,  or  so  many  addi- 
tional pairs  of  boots ;  for,  after  all,  his  wants  are  definite,  and 
he  only  really  possesses  that  which  he  either  uses  himself,  or 
by  which  he  benefits  others.  There  have  been  men  who,  on 
becoming  suddenly  rich,  have  bought  books  by  the  yard; 
and  there  have  been  many  possessors  of  costly  and  extensive 
libraries,  who,  as  the  French  say,  never  saw  any  farther 
than  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  ["  II  n'a  rien  vu  que  par 
le  trou  d'une  bouteille."]  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  cut  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
society,  never  in  their  whole  lives  read  a  single  book  entirely 
through.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


LICENCE  ALLOWED  WHEN  NOT  ABUSED. 

-DABITURQUE  licentia  sumpta  pudenter. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 


LICENTIOUSNESS. 

THE  freedom  of  some,  is  the  freedom  of  the  herd  of  swine 
that  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  were 
drowned.  REV.  W.  JAY. 


EVILS  OF  LICENTIOUSNESS. 

HUMAN  brutes,  like  other  beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in 
the  provisions  of  life,  and  are  allured  by  their  appetites  to 
their  destruction. 

Thoughts  on  various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


LICENTIOUSNESS  PUNISHED. 

HEADSTRONG  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 

SHAKSPEARE — Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 
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LIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

LIES  of  the  day  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  number'd  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIFE. 

THE  present  life  is  an  incurable  disease,  and  sometimes  is 
attended  with  so  sharp  a  sense  of  it,  that  death  is  desired  as 
a  remedy,  and  accepted  as  a  benefit. 

DR.  BATES — Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Manton. 

OUR  life  is  nothing  but  a  winter's  daie  ; 
Some  onlie  breake  their  fast  and  so  awaie ; 
Others  staie  dinner,  and  depart  full  fedd : 
The  longest  age  but  suppes  and  goes  to  bed. 
He  "s  most  in  debt  that  lingers  out  the  daie  : 
Who  dies  betimes  has  lesse  and  lesse  to  paie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not 
cherished  by  our  virtues. 

SHAKSPEARE— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 


We  are  such  stuff 


As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

LIFE  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  1     It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  5.  Scene  5. 
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HUMAN  life  has  its  morning  and  evening ;  but  the  evening 
and  morning  are  one  day — a  day  of  sorrows !  different,  in- 
deed, in  sort,  but  in  essence  the  same. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 


LIFE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITSELF. 

THERE  's  not  a  day  but  to  the  man  of  thought 
Betrays  some  secret  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more. 
The  scenes  of  business  tell  us  '  What  are  men ; ' 
The  scenes  of  pleasure  *  What  is  all  beside  : ' 
There  others  we  despise ;  and  here  ourselves. 
Amid  disgust  eternal,  dwells  delight. 
Tis  approbation  strikes  the  string  of  joy. 

YOUNG'S  Night.  Thoughts.     [Night  VIII.] 


THE  MIXED  CONDITION  OF  LIFE. 

NATURE  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  LIFE. 

CERTAINLY  God  hath  some  further  design  in  giving  me  my 
life,  and  preserving  it  by  continual  miracles,  within  and 
without,  than  that  I  should  eat,  drink,  and  die. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  though  short  thy  date, 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end  : 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit  deserves  no  name. 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 
In  hoary  youth,  Methuselahs  may  die ; 
O  how  misdated  are  their  flatt'ring  tombs  ! 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.     [Night  V.] 
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DECLINE  OF  LIFE. 

THE  Rev.  Owen  Cambridge,  meeting,  in  advanced  life,  King 
George  III.,  who  was  ascending  Richmond  Hill,  was  accosted 
by  the  King  with,  "  You  do  not  ride  so  fast  as  you  used  to 
do."  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cambridge,  "  I  am  going  down  hill." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs. 


LIFE  EMBITTERED  :    AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ETERNITY. 

How  the  world  falls  to  pieces  round  about  us, 

And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy ! 

What  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  ? 

It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell, 

And  scorn  this  wretched  spot  they  leave  so  poor. 

Eternity's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee  : 

Give  thy  mind  sea-room ;  keep  it  wide  of  earth, 

That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  cut  thy  cord ; 

Weigh  anchor ;  spread  thy  sails ;  call  every  wind ; 

Eye  thy  great  pole-star ;  make  the  land  of  life. 

YOUNG'S  Niyht  Thoughts.     [Night  VII.] 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

NOT  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new, 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage, 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age, 
They  drop  apace ;  by  nature  some  decay, 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away  ; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud. 

YOUNG'S  Satires. 

1  SHALL  conclude  with  a  saying  of  Alphonsus  (surnamed 
the  Wise),  King  of  Arragon :  That  among  so  many  things  as 
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are  by  men  possessed  or  pursued  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
all  the  rest  are  baubles,  besides  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  converse  with,  and  old  books  to  read. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 


HONESTY  AND  HUMILITY  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

TH'  ALMIGHTY,  from  his  throne,  on  earth  surveys 

Nought  greater  than  an  honest,  humble  heart ; 

An  humble  heart,  his  residence ;  pronounc'd 

His  second  seat*,  and  rival  to  the  skies. 

The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men, 

If  noble,  far  the  noblest  of  our  lives  ! 

How  far  above  Lorenzo's  glory  sits 

Th'  illustrious  master  of  a  name  unknown  ! 

Whose  worth  unrivall'd  and  unwitness'd,  loves 

Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converse  with  men, 

And  peace,  beyond  the  world's  conceptions,  smiles. 

YOUNGS  Night  Thoughts.     [Night VIII.] 

LIFE  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION. 

HEAVEN  is  won  or  lost  upon  earth ;  the  possession  is  there, 
but  the  preparation  is  here. 

BAXTER'S  Dying  Thoughts,  Chap.  I.  Sect.  5. 

LIFE  DIVESTED  OF  ITS  RELISH. 

THERE  's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy. 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 

THE  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

IBID. — Macbeth,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 

*  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 
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RULES  OF  LIFE. 

FOR  my  own  part  I  know  not  three  wiser  precepts  for  the 
conduct  either  of  princes  or  private  men  than 

Servare  modum ;  finemque  tueri ; 

Naturamque  sequi. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Essay  on  Gardening. 

THE  PRESENT  LIFE  PROVED  UNWORTHY  OF  OUR  ONLY  REGARDS. 

THOSE,  sure,  must  be  little,  narrow  souls,  that  can  make 
themselves  a  portion  and  a  sufficiency  out  of  what  they 
enjoy  here;  that  think  of  no  more,  that  desire  no  more. 
For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of  little,  mean  actions  ? 
We  lie  down  and  rise  again ;  dress  and  undress ;  feed  and 
wax  hungry ;  work  or  play,  and  are  weary ;  and  then  we  lie 
down  again,  and  the  circle  returns.  We  spend  the  day  in 
trifles ;  and  when  the  night  comes,  we  throw  ourselves  into 
the  bed  of  folly,  among  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and  wild 
imaginations.  Our  reason  lies  asleep  by  us ;  and  we  are, 
for  the  time,  as  arrant  brutes  as  those  that  sleep  in  the 
stalls  or  in  the  field.  Are  not  the  capacities  of  man  higher 
than  these  ?  and  ought  not  his  ambition  and  expectations  to 
be  greater  ?  Let  us  be  adventurers  for  another  world ;  it  is, 
at  least,  a  fair  and  noble  chance ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this, 
worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions.  If  we  should  be  dis- 
appointed, we  are  still  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expectations,  we  are 
eternally  happy. 

BURNET'S  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Vol.  I.  chap.  1 2. 


MAXIMS  OF  LIFE. 

INTER  cuncta  leges,  et  percunctabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  sevum : 
Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido ; 
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Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes : 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet  ? 
Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ? 
Quid  pure  tranquillet ;  honos,  an  dulce  lucellum, 
An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitae  ? 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  I.  18. 

THE    SHORTNESS    OF    LIFE    AN     ARGUMENT    FOR    CONTRACTING     OUR 

DESIRES. 

summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  4. 


THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE  ABUSED. 

THE  very  argument  used  by  the  wicked  to  countenance 
their  conduct,  viz.  the  shortness  of  life,  must,  did  they  but 
think  at  at  all,  operate  to  their  conviction.  Thus  one  of  the 
best  of  truths  is  perverted  to  the  worst  of  ends,  whereby  the 
abuse  of  reason  becomes  an  instrument  of  more  extensive 
mischief  to  its  possessor.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  LIFE. 

THE  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  the  aches,  losses, 
The  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage. 

SHAKSPEARE — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 

WE  came  not  hither  to  enjoy,  but  to  suffer :  the  happy 
only  are  those  whose  sufferings  have  neither  by  folly  been 
sought,  nor  by  guilt  been  merited ;  but  arising  merely  from 
the  imperfection  of  humanity,  have  been  resisted  with  for- 
titude, or  endured  with  patience. 

Cecilia,  Vol.  II.  p.  174. 
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THE  UNCERTAIN  TENURE  OF  LIFE. 

AND  when  obedient  nature  knows  His  will 

A  fly,  a  grapestone,  or  a  hair,  can  kill.  PRIOR. 

LIFE  UNWORTHY  OUR  LOVE. 

REASON  thus  with  life : — 


If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences) 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 

Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 

Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm :  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more :  Thou  art  not  thyself  ; 

F6r  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust :  Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 

And  what  thou  hast,  forget'st :  Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 

After  the  moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor  ; 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee  :  Friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,*  and  the  rheum, 

*  A  tetter,  or  ring-worm,  from  serpo,  '"  to  creep,"  as  that  malady  does,  round 
the  head  or  body.—  [Editor.'] 
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For  ending  thee  no  sooner  ;  thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after  dinner  s  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld  ;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What's  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT. 

HITHER,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light, 
And  hence,  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  VII. 


ADVANCING  LIGHT. 

-  THE  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  5.  Scene  8. 


LIKE  LOVES  LIKE  J    OR,  SIMILIS  SIMILI  GAUDET. 

ONE  is  apt  sometimes  to  wonder  why  the  characters, 
sayings,  and  writings  of  some  men  stand  so  high  in  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  others.  The  phenomenon  may,  per- 
haps, be  partly  accounted  for,  by  the  following  observation 
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of  Dr.  Goldsmith  :  "  It  is  probable,"  says  he,  "  that  there  is 
not,  in  the  creation,  an  animal  of  more  importance  to  a 
goose  than  a  gander." 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  FAILING  IN  TAKING  A  LIKENESS. 

IL  n'a  pas  sujet  de  se  plaindre, 

Si  Ton  ne  reussit  a  faire  son  portrait, 

On  n'en  peut  jamais  voir  qu'un  crayon  imparfait ; 

Comine  il  est  tout  esprit,  on  ne  sauroit  le  pern  ire. 

Lines  under  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Beauchasteau,  who 
wrote  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  called  "  Le 
Jeune  Apollon."  Edit.  Paris,  1657. 


LIME-TREE  BLOSSOMS. 

MR.  WHITE,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  says  that 
Dr.  Chandler  found,  in  the  South  of  France,  the  use  of  the 
blossoms  of  the  lime-tree  ["tilia,"  Latin;  "tilleul,"  French] 
quite  common,  as  an  infusion  for  coughs,  hoarsenesses, 
fevers,  &c. ;  and  that  at  Nismes,  he  observed  an  avenue  of 
these  trees  quite  stripped  of  their  bloom  by  the  people. 
Mr.  White  adds,  that  he  made  tea  of  the  blossoms,  and  found 
it  a  very  soft,  well-flavoured,  pleasant,  saccharine  julep,  in 
taste  much  resembling  the  juice  of  liquorice.  The  same 
remedy  was  prescribed  to  the  writer  by  a  French  physician 
in  Paris,  as  among  their  best  ptisanes ;  but  in  this  country,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sun  is  insufficient  to  mature  the 
blossom  for  medical  uses,  and  that  the  solution  is  noxious. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
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LINGUISTS. 

THERE  does  not  seem  much  more  in  a  man's  knowing  a 
dozen  of  some  languages  than  in  his  knowing  two  or  three ; 
for  independently  of  the  general  analogy  of  language,  many 
tongues  are  mere  dialects  of  each  other;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  one,  is  more  than  half  the  knowledge  of  its  neigh- 
bour. This  holds,  whether  the  northern  or  oriental  lan- 
guages be  considered.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MODERN  LITERATI. 

PICK  up  their  little  knowledge  from  reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news. 

CHURCHILL. 

LITERATURE. 

WHEN  King  James  I.  visited  Oxford,  in  1605,  he  observed, 
on  quitting  the  Bodleian  Library,  "If  I  were  not  a  king 
I  would  be  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  ; "  which  Burton, 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  calls  "  a  noble  speech." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IT  opens  a  back  door  out  of  the  bustle  of  the  busy  and  idle 
world  into  a  delicious  garden  of  moral  and  intellectual  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  key  of  which,  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Our  happiness  no  longer  lives  on  charity,  nor  bids 
fair  for  a  fall,  by  leaning  on  that  most  precarious  and  thorny 
pillow,  another's  pleasure,  for  our  repose. 

DR.  YOUNG — Essay  on  Original  Composition. 

SPEAK  of  the  moderns  without  contempt,  and  of  the  an- 
cients without  idolatry.  Judge  them  all  by  their  merits,  but 
not  by  their  ages ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have  an  Elzevir 
Classic  in  your  pocket,  neither  shew  it  nor  mention  it. 

Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private  pocket, 

VOL.  II ,  E 
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and  do  not  pull  it  out,  merely  to  shew  that  you  have  one.  If 
you  are  asked  what  a  clock  it  is,  tell  it ;  but  do  not  proclaim 
it  hourly,  and  unasked,  like  the  watchman. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  Letters  to  his  Son. 

NAM  cetera  neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  aetatum  omnium 
neque  locorum:  at  haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senec- 
tutem  oblectant;  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium 
ac  solatium  prsebent ;  delectant  domi,  non  imped  iunt  foris  : 
pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

CICERO  [pro  Archia  Poeta.] 


LITERATURE  A  BAD  TRADE. 

IL  fit  une  assez  grande  fortune,  qu'il  n'eut  pas  faite  si'l 
n'eut  ete  qu'homme  de  lettres.  Les  lettres  seules,  denuees 
de  cette  sagacite  laborieuse  qui  rend  un  homme  utile,  ne 
procurent  presque  jamais  qu'une  vie  malheureuse  et  meprisee. 
Un  des  meilleurs  discours  qu'on  ait  jamais  prononces 
a  1' Academic  est  celui  dans  lequel  M.  de  Valincourt  tache  de 
guerir  1'erreur  de  ce  nombre  prodigieux  de  jeunes  gens  qui, 
prenant  leur  fureur  d'ecrire  pour  du  talent,  vont  presenter 
de  mauvais  vers  a  des  Princes,  inondent  le  public  de  leurs 
brochures,  et  qui  accusent  1'ingratitude  du  siecle,  parce  qu'ils 
sont  inutiles  au  monde,  et  a  eux-memes.  II  les  avertit  que 
les  professions  qu'on  croit  les  plus  basses  sont  fort  supe- 
rieures  a  celle  qu'ils  ont  embrassee. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.     [Vie  de  Valincourt.] 

GRECIAN  LITERATURE. 

. Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 


Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 

HOR.  Ars.  Poetica. 
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LUXURIES  OF  LITERATURE. 

THERE  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from  barbarity, 
and  falling  into  regular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grow 
wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance,  and  the  craving  pain 
of  unsatisfied  curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind,  plain 
sense  is  grateful :  that  which  fills  the  void,  removes  uneasi- 
ness, and  to  be  free  from  pain,  for  a  while,  is  pleasure ;  but 
repletion  generates  fastidiousness.  A  saturated  intellect  soon 
becomes  luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception 
till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be 
found,  as  learning  advances,  that,  in  all  nations,  the  first 
writers  are  simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  another ;  and  what 
was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary  to  Pope. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Pope.] 

POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

LES  hommes  aimeront  toujours  mieux  les  livres  qui  les 
toucheront,  que  les  livres  qui  les  instruirout.  Comme 
Fennui  leur  est  plus  a  charge  que  1'ignorance,  ils  preferent 
le  plaisir  d'etre  emus  au  plaisir  d'etre  instruits. 

ABBE  Du  Bos — Reflections  Critiques,  Vol.  I.  Lect.  9. 


LITERATURE  CONDEMNED  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

THE  profession  of  literature,  by  far  the  most  laborious  of 
any,  leads  to  no  real  benefit.  Poetry,  science,  and  letters, 
when  not  made  the  sole  business  of  life,  may  become  its 
ornaments  in  prosperity,  its  most  pleasing  consolation  in 
adversity :  but  he  who  hopes,  by  mere  learning  and  books, 
to  raise  a  family,  or  acquire  a  comfortable  retreat  for  old 
age,  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
path;  that  labours  and  studies  of  a  far  different  kind  are 
necessary ;  and  that  unless  he  can  assert  his  own  indepen- 
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dence  in  active  life,  it  will  avail  him  little  to  be  favoured  by 
the  learned,  esteemed  by  the  eminent,  or  even  to  be  recom- 
mended by  kings.  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 
N.  B.  Sir  William  Jones  was  not  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  LITIGIOUS  SPIRIT. 

THE  law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel ;  and  all  his  cases  of  con- 
science are  determined  by  his  attorney. 

Spectator,  No.  456. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 

WHAT  if  the  little  rain  should  plead, 

'  So  small  a  drop  as  I 
Can  ne'er  refresh  the  thirsty  mead, 

I'll  tarry  in  the  sky?' 

What  if  the  shining  beam  of  noon 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  feeble  light  alone 

Cannot  create  a  day  ? 

Does  not  each  rain-drop  help  to  form 

The  cool  refreshing  show'r  ? 
And  ev'ry  ray  of  light  to  warm 

And  beautify  the  flowV?  MISCELLANEOUS. 

EHEU  quam  minimis  pendent  ingentia  causis ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HE  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister ; 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shewn, 
When  judges  have  been  babes ;  great  floods  have  flow'd 
From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dried 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
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Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest. 

SHAKSPEARE— All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

NON  est  in  lege  vel  una  litera,  a  qua  non  pendent  magni 
montes. 

The  translation,  from  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Rabbinical  Dictum 
concerning  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  in  the  Instructions  to  his  Foreign  Collators. 

DR.  KENNICOTT'S  Ten  Annual  Accounts  of  his  Hebrew 
Collations,  p.  73.    [Oxon.]  1770. 

THE  LITURGY. 

THOUGH  the  gift  of  preaching  be  far  above  that  of  reading, 
yet  the  action  of  the  Liturgy  is  as  high  and  holy  as  that  of 
the  Sermon.  It  appeareth,  that  as  preaching  is  the  more  ori- 
ginal, so  prayer  is  the  more  final,  as  the  difference  is  between 
the  seed  and  the  fruit. 

LORD  BACON — Pacification  of  the  Church.    [Works, 
Vol.  III.  p.  154.    4to.  Edit] 

A  STORE-HOUSE  of  rare  divinity. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  Vol.  I.  p.  154. 

THE  evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastised  fer- 
vour of  its  devotion,  and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  lan- 
guage, have  combined  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
uninspired  compositions. 

REV.  ROBERT  HALL,  of  Leicester  and  Cambridge. 

The  above  is  the  testimony  of  an  excellent  Dissenter ;  and 
yet  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  multitudes  of  her  own 
sons,  receiving  her  pay,  have  both  preached  and  written 
against  the  form  of  sound  words  which  is  thus  eulogized ; 
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and  actually  repudiated — some  openly,  and  others  virtually — 
those  doctrines  which  they  have  solemnly  subscribed ;  and 
which  are  not  only  founded  upon,  and  proveable  by,  Scripture, 
but  which  pervade  the  entire  formulary  to  which  they  have 
thus  pledged  their  allegiance.  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these 
things?"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

READING  THE  LITURGY. 

A  MAN  may  as  well  murder  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  by 
slow  as  by  rapid  reading,  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  will 
be  as  certainly  killed  by  the  slow  process  of  the  rack  as  by 
being  decapitated  at  once.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORMATION  OF  THE  LITURGY. 

IF  the  intended  reformation  of  our  Liturgy  goes  on,  the 
reformers  may  hereafter  bring  us  in  a  bill  like  that  of  the 
Cirencester  Painter : — 

"  Mr.  Charles  Terrebee  to  Joseph  Cook,  Dr. 
"  To  mending  the  Commandments,  altering  the  Belief, 
and  making  a  new  Lord's  Prayer    -     -    £l    1   0 " 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

LIVELIHOOD. 

You  take  my  life, 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

THE  LOCALITIES  OF  DEPARTED  WORTH. 

MOVEMUR  etiam,  nescio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis  in  quibus 
eorum,  quos  diligimus  aut  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia.  Me 
quidem  ipsae  illae  nostrae  Athenae,  non  tarn  operibus  magni- 
ficis,  exquisitisque  antiquorum  artibus  delectant,  quam  re- 
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cordatione  summoruin  virorum,  ubi  quisque  habitare,  ubi 
sedere,  ubi  disputare  sit  solitus ;  studioseque  eorum  etiam 
sepulcra  contemplor.  CICERO — De  Legibus,  Lib.  II. 

LOGIC. 
A  LOGICA,  libera  nos.  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

LONDON. 

LORD  STOWELL  said, "  I  like  to  reside  in  London  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  to  be  a  visiter  there,  the  other  six  months;" 
which  was  something  equivalent  to  another  person,  who  said 
he  had  determined  never  to  live  further  from  London  than 
Westminster.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

OH  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
Chequer'd  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair, 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock'st  me ;  I  can  laugh, 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee  ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  sav'd  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous.     Well  for  thee 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  pow'r  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abra'm  plead  in  vain. 

COWPER — Task,  Book  III. 

LOVERS  OF  LONDON. 

SOLOS  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  1. 
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THE~FIRE  OF  LONDON. 

OLDMIXON  relates,  in  his  History  of  England,  that  the  in- 
scription about  the  plinth  of  the  Monument,  referring  to  the 
Fire  of  London  exclusively  to  the  Papists,  was  erased  by 
King  James  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  rein- 
stated, in  its  ancient  characters,  by  King  William  III.  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution.  It  was  reserved  for  Alderman 

to  persuade  the  City  that  it  ought  to  be  effaced  again ; 

and  it  was  done  accordingly  in  the  night  time  ! 

See  the  State  Trials,  Temp.  Charles  II.,  for  some  very  im- 
portant and  convincing  depositions  taken  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  fire ;  from  which  (if  the 
many  witnesses  who  were  examined  are  to  be  believed)  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  City  was 
fired  by  the  Papists.  See  also  Bishop  Burnet's  Own  Times, 
and  especially  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  to  the  same  point. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LONGEVITY  A  RESULT  OF  GOOD  TEMPER. 

THE  bowl  that  rolls  easiest  along,  the  green,  goes  farthest, 
and  has  least  clay  sticking  to  it  I  have  often  noticed  that 
a  kindly,  placid,  good-humour  is  the  companion  of  longe- 
vity, and  perhaps  the  cause  of  it.  Quick,  keen,  sharp, 
observation,  with  the  power  of  contrast  and  illustration, 
disturbs  this  easy  current  of  thought. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  VI.  p.  347. 


LONG  LIFE  DESIRED  FOR  THE  DESERVING. 

SERUS  in  ccelum  redeas. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  2. 
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LOOSE. 

THE  Saxon  word  from  which  Dr.  Johnson  derives  "  to 
loose,"  is  likely  to  be  from  the  Greek  "  AtW  "  A.tW  though 
we  certainly  might  have  obtained  it  immediately  from  the 
northern  authority.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LOQUACITY. 

THE  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and  most 
women,  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  matter  and  scarcity  of 
words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language,  and  has  a  mind 
full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon  the 
choice  of  both ;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one 
set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster 
out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door.  SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

A  LORD. 

THOU  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord. 
SHAKSPEARE — Taming  of  the  Shrew.     [Induction.] 


LORD  LOVAT. 

LE  dernier  pair  qui  mourut  par  la  main  du  Bourreau,  fut 
le  Lord  Lovat,  age  de  quatre-vingts  ans ;  c'etait  lui  qui  avait 
ete  le  premier  moteur  de  Tentreprise.  [Gfthe  Pretender. ~] 
Ce  qu'il  y  eut  de  plus  etrange,  et  ce  qu'on  ne  put  gu£res  voir 
qu'en  Angleterre,  c'est  qu'un  jeune  etudiant  d'Oxford,  nomme 
Painter,  devoue  au  parti  Jacobite,  et  enivre  de  ce  fanatisme 
qui  produit  tant  de  choses  extraordinaire s  dans  les  imagina- 
tions ardentes,  demanda  a  mourir  a  la  place  du  vieillard  con- 
damne.  II  fit  les  plus  pressantes  instances,  qu'on  n'eut  garde 
d'ecouter.  Ce  jeune  homme  ne  connaissait  point  Lovat; 
mais  il  savait  qu'il  avait  ete  le  chef  de  la  conspiration,  et  le 
regardait  comme  un  homme  respectable  et  necessaire. 

VOLTAIRE — Sftcle  de  Louis  XIV.  p.  289. 
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The  block  on  which  Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded,  and  which  is 
of  very  peculiar  formation,  is  in  the  Tower  of  London.* 

GOOD  MOST  APPRECIATED  BY  ITS  LOSS. 

BONUM  magis  carendo  quam  fovendo  cernitur. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  LOT  OF  EACH  IS  BEST  SUITED  TO  HIM. 
Dou  vient  que  personne  en  la  vie 
N'est  satisfait  de  son  etat  ? 
Tel  voudroit  bien  etre  soldat, 
A  qui  le  soldat  port  envie. 

Certain  renard  voulut,  dit  on, 

Se  faire  loup.     He !  qui  peut  dire, 

Que  pour  le  metier  de  mouton, 

Jamais  aucun  loup  ne  soupire  ? 

*        *          *          * 
Que  sert  il  qu'on  se  contrefasse  ? 

Pretendre  ainsi  changer  est  une  illusion : 
L'on  reprend  sa  premiere  trace 
A  la  premiere  occasion.  LA  FONTAINE. 

LOTTERIES. 

SORTE  d'impot  sur  les  mauvaises  tetes  qui  contribue  in- 
failliblement  a  les  rendre  beaucoup  plus  mauvaises. 

Testament  de  Ricard,  cite  dans  L'Esprit  de  Grand 
Hommes,  public  a  Paris  1805. 

XOVE. 

LOVE  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

*  It  was  presented  to  the  Tower  by  the  narrator  (duly  authenticated  by 
affidavit),  having  been  returned,  after  the  execution,  to  the  carpenter  who  made 
it.  It  has  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  top,  for  receiving  the  chest  and  chin, 
Lord  L having  been  remarkably  corpulent.  [Editor.] 
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I  KNOW  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian  like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 
SHAKSPEARE— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 

AH,  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

IBID. — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

— WHY,  man,  she  is  mine  own  ; 
And  I  as  rich,  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

IBID. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

MADAM,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words  ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins. 

IBID. — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 

LOVE  is  not  love 

When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point. 

IBID. — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

WHEN  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 

Lends  the  tongue  vows. 

IBID. — Hamlet,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 
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TRUE,  gentle  love  is  like  the  summer  dew, 

Which  falls  around  when  all  is  still  and  hush ; 

And  falls  unseen  until  its  bright  drops  strew 

With  odours,  herb  and  flow'r,  and  bank  and  bush. 

O  love !  when  womanhood  is  in  the  flush, 
And  man 's  a  young  and  an  unspotted  thing, 

His  first-breathed  word,  and  her  unconscious  blush, 
Are  fair  as  light  of  heaven  or  flowers  of  spring. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

1  DO  love  you 

Far  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter :  love  you 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued  rich  or  rare ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

FERUS  et  Cupid  o, 

Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas 

Cote  cruenta. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  II.  8. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  SEVRES  FIGURE  OF  CUPID,  SOLD  AT  STRAWBERRY  HILL,  1842. 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  voici  ton  maitre 

II  le  fut,  il  Test,  ou  doit  1'etre.  VOLTAIRE. 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see  ; 

He  was,  or  is,  or  ought  to  be. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OF  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget ! 

POPE — Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

THAT  passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be 
the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness  and 
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joy,  is  the  most  ardent  of  the  human  breast In  a 

state  of  high  civilization,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint, 
refined  by  delicacy,  and  cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and 
engrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  instinct  of 
nature ;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and  the 
most  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  susceptible 
soothe  and  agitate  the  soul. 

ROBERTSON'S  America,  Vol.  II.  Book  IV.  pp.  57  and  60. 

IT  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears. 

*#•**•*• 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service. 

*  *  *•  *  * 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy ; 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  you  Like  It,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 

To  say  the  least  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  passion,  it  is 
putting  your  peace  into  the  power  of  another,  which  is  rarely 
safe  even  in  your  own. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 

FLY  not,  for  should'st  thou  take  the  river  Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  5.  Scene  4. 


LOVE  AN  ELEVATING  PRINCIPLE. 

BASE  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  na- 
tures more  than  is  native  to  them. 

IBID.— Othello,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 
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ALL  FOR  LOVE. 

POUR  meriter  ton  cceur,  pour  plaire  a  tes  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Rois,  je  1'aurois  faite  aux  Dieux." 

Lines  addressed  by  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
civil  war  of  La  Fronde,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  Court,  from  his  attachment  for  her. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  I.  p.  374. 


LOVE  BLIND. 

LOVE'S  of  a  strangely  open,  simple  kind, 

And  thinks  none  sees  it,  "cause  itself  is  blind. 

Cow  LEY. 


LOVE  BLIND  TO  FAULTS. 

AMATOREM  quod  amicse 


Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectant.  HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  3. 

THOU  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy : 
Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  CAPRICE  OF  LOVE. 

IN  amore,  heec  omnia  insunt  vitia,  injurise, 
Suspiciones,  inimicitise,  induciae, 
Bellurn,  pax  rursus.  TERENCE. 

FIE,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  doth  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
SHAKSPEARE — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 
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CONCEALED  LOVE. 

SHE  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief. 

SHAKSPEARE— -Twelfth  Night,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

LOVE  COMPENSATES  FOR  OTHER  WANTS. 

Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence : 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself; 

And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation/ 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  3.  Scene  2. 

LOVE  DEFIED. 

—  THE  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


DISAPPOINTED  LOVE  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  FALL. 

FOR  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him  or  mistake ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain, 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
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Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame ; 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  X. 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

I  WISH  to  have  my  heart  possessed  of  the  love  of  God  first 
and  principally,  and  as  the  source  of  love  to  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  I  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  mind,  how  fre- 
quently a  principle  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  is  in- 
sisted upon  throughout  the  New  Testament.  An  especial 
love  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  those  in  whom  we  perceive  a 
resemblance  of  the  divine  image ;  yet  our  love,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  these,  but  to  flow  freely,  like  the  re- 
freshing showers  of  heaven,  upon  all  who  come  within  its 
influence.  ADAM'S  Private  Thought*. 

EXTREMES  OF  LOVE. 

THIS  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desp'rate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 
That  does  afflict  our  nature. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 


LOVE  (NOT)  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

LE  roi  qui  ne  pouvait  d'abord  s'accoutumer  a  elle,  passa 
de  Inversion  a  la  confiance,  et  de  la  confiance  a  1'amour. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  93. 


LOVE  NOT  MADE  BY  PROXY. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  : 
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Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues. 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. 

A  QUIET  course  of  patient  attentions,  not  so  pointed  as  to 
alarm,  nor  so  vague  as  to  be  misunderstood.  STERNE. 


CAUTUS  adito : 


Neu  desis  operae,  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  5. 


LOVE  AND  POETRY  ALLIED  TO  INSANITY.  V 

THE  Lunatic,  the  Lover,  and  the  Poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 

That  is  the  Madman ;  the  Lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt; 

The  Poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

MUTABLE  LOVE. 

O  HOW  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

Th1  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shews  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  bye  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

SHAKSPEARE — Sonnets. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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UNSTABLE  LOVE. 

THE  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie. 
SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 

TENETQUE  grata 


Compede  vinctum.  HOR.  Od.  Book  IV.  11. 


LOVE  SOON  BETRAYS  ITS  PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE. 

IL  n'y  a  point    de    deguisement   qui    puisse   long-temps 
cacher  1'amour  ou  il  est,  ni  le  feindre  ou  il  n'est  pas. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


LOVE  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

YET  held  it  more  humane,  more  heav'nly,  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  I. 


LOVE  NOT  REDUCIBLE  TO  ANY  RULES  OF   RIGHT  REASON. 

QUJE  res 

Nee  modum  habet  neque  consilium,  ratione  modoque 
Tractari  non  vult.     In  amore  hsec  sunt  mala :  bellum, 
Pax  rursum.     Haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 
Mobilia,  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte,  laboret 
Reddere  certa :  sibi  nihilo  plus  explicet,  ac  si 
Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  3. 

A  SECOND  LOVE  AND  SECOND  MARRIAGE. 

QUAND  on  a  le  cceur  encore  agite  par  les  restes  d'une  pas- 
sion, on  est  plus  pres  d'en  prendre  une  nouvelle,  que  quand 
on  est  entierement  gueri.  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
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SELF  LOVE. 

PROXIMUS  sum  egomet  mihj. 


TERENCE. 


SLIGHTED  LOVE. 

To  whose  ingrate  and  inauspicious  altars 

My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out 

That  e'er  devotion  tender'd. 

SHAKSPEARE — Twelfth  Night,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

DART  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn ;  confound  me  with  a  flout  ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 
Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  LOVE. 

IN  queis  amantem  et  languor  et  silentium 
Arguit,  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus. 

HOR.  Epod.  11. 

UNRETURNED  LOVE. 

QUELQUE  esprit  qu*on  ait,  on  n'est  point  plaisant  pour  ceux 

qu'on  importune. 

Memoires  de  Grammont,  p.  48.     4to. 


LOVE  SETS  WISDOM  AT  DEFIANCE. 

You  know  the  story  of  that  witty  wench,  who  used  merrily 
to  wish  her  lovers  all  good  qualities  but  a  good  understand- 
ing ;  "  for  that,"  said  she,  "  would  make  them  out  of  love  with 
me." 

HONOURABLE  ROBERT  BOYLE'S  Seraphic  Love. 
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LOYALTY. 

MY  vows  and  prayers 


Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake  me, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him.     May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belovM,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be ! 
And  when  old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VIII.  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

LUCAN  RATHER  ORATORICAL  THAN  POETICAL. 

INTER  oratores  potius  quam  poetas  adnumerandus. 

QuiNCTILIAN. 
LUNGS. 

DERIVED,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  Saxon  and  Dutch.  It 
is  always  spelt  by  Fox,  in  his  Martyrology,  "longues." 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  526.  Does  this  assist  in  the  etymology  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LUTHER. 

HERE  stete  ich.  Ich  can  nicht  anders.  Gott  helff  mir ! 
Amen. 

"  Here  I  take  my  stand.  I  can  do  no  other.  God  help 
me !  Amen." 

LUTHER  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.    [Quoted  in  Roscoe's  Life 
of  Leo  X.  Vol.  I.  p.  35.] 

LUXURY  DEFEATS  ITS  OWN  OBJECT. 

WEARINESS 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 
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LUXURY  AND  SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

ON  voulut  diminuer  le  lux;  ce  qui  dans  un  royaume 
rempli  de  manufactures,  est  diminuer  1'industrie,  et  la  circu- 
lation, et  ce  qui  n'est  convenable  qu'a  une  nation  qui  paie  son 
luxe  a  1'etranger. 

VOLTAIRE—  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  208. 

LYING. 

ONE  lie  must  be  thatched  with  another,  or  it  will  soon  rain 
through.  DR.  OWEN — Cripplegate  Lectures. 


M. 

MACKEREL. 

THE  derivation  of  maquereau,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  less  sig- 
nificant than  maquerelle,  a  woman,  whose  gaudy  attire  was 
supposed  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  many  colours  of  the 
fish.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MADNESS. 

BY  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad  (as  I  believe  no  other), 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 
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IF  this  be  madness, 


There  is  method  in't. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

ESSENTIALLY  mad,  without  seeming  so. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  2.  Scene  4. 


MAHOMET  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

A  LATE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  more  daughters 
than  sons,  observed  to  a  friend,  who  regretted  that  females 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  the  Church,  that  he  would  bring 
the  Church  to  them ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  marrying 
them  to  clergymen  of  whom  he  became  the  patron. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAIN. 

THE  phrase  of  "  By  main  force,"  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
is,  literally,  a  main  forte,  "with  a  strong  hand." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAJESTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

ON  the  9th  of  November  1813,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
a  great  number  of  drest-up  chimney-sweepers  being  in  the 
crowd,  a  gentleman  said, "  I  have  often  heard  of  the  '  majesty 
of  the  people,'  but  I  never  before  saw  any  of  the  '  princes  of 
the  blood.'" 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 

MAJORITY  NO  TEST  OF  TRUTH. 

NON  tarn  bene  in  republica  nostra  agitur,  ut  optima  plu- 
ribus  placeant. 

MISCELLANEOUS.     [Quoted  in  Christian  Observer,  for 
January  1807.] 
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A  CORRUPT  MAJORITY. 

NUMERO  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores. 

HOR.  Epist.  Lib.  II.  1. 

MAKE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  thirty  simple  senses  of  this  word  [there 
are  sixty-one  with  its  compounds];  but  he  omits  that 
of  to  break,  or  to  train  [a  dog].  See  Addison  :  "  Will  fre- 
quently obliges  them  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved ;  or  a 
setting  dog  that  he  has  made  himself." — Spectator,  No.  108. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAKE  UP. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  nine  senses  of  this  peculiar  compound. 
There  is  yet  another  Anglicism,  "  Make  up  to,"  as  used  by 
Addison,  meaning,  "to  approach  to,"  or  "accost"  anyone. 
"  We  saw  him  make  up  to  us,  with  two  or  three  hazel  twigs 

in  his  hand." — Spectator,  No.  108. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAKING  NOTES  FOR  THE  MEMORY. 

THE  late  Mr.  Rothschild  transacted  his  extensive  business 
without  committing  a  note  to  paper.  Another  leading 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  made  notes  of  every  thing ; 
so  that  it  was  supposed  if  he  had  some  day  omitted  the  final 
memorandum  of  "  Go  home  to  dinner,"  he  would  have  for- 
gotten to  return.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  MALACHI. 

"UNTO   YOU  THAT  FEAR  MY  NAME   SHALL  THE  SUN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  ARISE  WITH 
HEALING  IN  HIS  WINGS."     MALACHI  IV.  2. 

AMONG  the  Egyptians,  a  winged  sun  was  the  emblem  of  an 
active,  superintending,  and  protecting  Providence.  The  figure 
of  such  a  sun  may  be  found,  among  other  Egyptian  sym- 
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bols,  in  the  Athenaeum  of  February  17,  1844;    the  orb  ap- 
pearing in  the  centre  of  two  elongated  wings. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  commen- 
tators consider  the  word  "wings,"  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  as  "  rays,"  in  order  to  make  any  sense  of  the  passage ; 
but  this  reference  to  the  Egyptian  mythology  appears  to 
offer  the  best  solution.  Bishop  Newcombe,  and,  after  him, 
Scott,  alike  suppose  "  wings  "  to  be  a  metaphor  for  "  beams." 
Bishop  Beveridge  also  reads  "rays"  for  "wings,"  which 
D'Oyly  and  Mant  adopt ;  while  Diodati  does  not  notice  the 
word.  Henry  interprets  "wings"  by  "beams;"  but  Calmet 
supposes  "  wings  "  to  be  put  metaphorically  for  the  sun's  swift- 
ness of  motion,  thus  accrediting  one  sense  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
blem. Pole  and  Cruden  are  alike  unsatisfactory ;  all  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  original  word  has  no  such 
meaning  as  "  ray  "  or  ''beam"  affixed  to  it  in  the  senses  given 
by  Gensenius  in  his  Lexicon ;  and  as  the  Septuagint  Version 
(like  our  own)  renders  the  original  word  "  wings."  If  this 
view  of  the  Prophet's  reference  to  the  ancient  emblem  be 
correct,  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  The  Sun  of  righteousness, 
which  shall  enlighten  true  believers  (superior  to  the  natural 
sun,  which  is  symbolized  with  "  wings,"  as  illustrating  the 
superintending  agency  of  the  God  of  Providence),  shall  have 
superadded  to  all  this  natural  energy,  the  spiritual  principle 
and  saving  property,  proceeding  from  the  God  of  grace, 
which  are  '  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.' " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MALADY. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  the  French ;  but  it  is 
from  the  Greek  "  /xaAocK/a,"  which,  as  opposed  to  "  1/00-0$-,"  is 
rather  a  temporary  sickness  than  one  of  long  standing.  Vide 
Matthew  iv.  23,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  Commentators  on 
that  verse.  MISCELLANEOUS 
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MAN. 

WHAT  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  How  noble  in  reason! 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehen- 
sion, how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon 

of  animals ! 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

MAN CONTEMPLATION  OF,  HONOURABLE  AND  USEFUL. 

THE  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human  mind,  the 
stronger  traces  we  everywhere  find  of  His  wisdom  who 
made  it.  If  a  discourse  on  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
may  be  considered  as  an  hymn  to  the  Creator,  the  use  of  the 
passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  barren 
of  praise  to  him,  nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble 
and  uncommon  union  of  science  and  admiration,  which  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom  alone  can 
afford  to  a  rational  mind :  whilst  referring  to  him  whatever 
we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair,  in  ourselves,  discovering 
his  strength  and  wisdom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  im- 
perfection, honouring  them  where  we  discover  them  clearly, 
and  adoring  their  profundity  where  we  are  lost  in  our 
search,  we  may  be  inquisitive  without  impertinence,  and 
elevated  without  pride ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare 
to  say  so,  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  his  works.  The  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the 
principal  end  of  all  our  studies,  which  if  they  do  not  in  some 
measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  little  service  to  us. 

BURKE'S  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  I.  Sect.  19. 
Thus  Pope,  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

MAN'S  DEPENDENCE  UPON  GOD. 

No  creature  can  be  a  substitute  for  God,  but  God  can  be  a 
substitute  for  every  creature.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MAN  A  DEPENDENT  CREATURE. 

HEAVN  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 

A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 

Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 

Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 

Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 

The  common  infrest,  or  endear  the  tie ; 

To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 

Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here.  POPE. 


A  FINISHED  MAN. 

NATURA  lo  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.         ARIOSTO. 

WHEN  nature  such  a  mould  had  introduc'd, 

She  broke  it,  and  none  like  it  since  produced. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAKING  A  MAN  HAPPY  AGAINST  HIS  WILL. 

POL  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demtus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  2. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

FOR  Voltaire's  description  of,  and  conjectures  concerning 
this  extraordinary  character,  see  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III. 
p.  14 ;  but  the  Honourable  Agar  Ellis  (afterwards  Lord  Men- 
dip)  has  perhaps  set  the  question  at  rest. 


THE  IRRITABLE  MAN. 

IRAM 

Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 
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THE  UPRIGHT  STATURE  OF  MAN  A  NOBLE  DISTINCTIOM. 

PRONAQUE  dum  spectant  animalia  cetera  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  crelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

OVID. — Met. 


MAN'S  WEAKNESS  AND  PRESUMPTION. 

WE  are  born  to  grovel  upon  the  earth,  and  we  would  fain 
soar  up  to  the  skies.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  growth  of 
a  kernel  or  seed,  the  frame  of  an  ant  or  bee ;  we  are  amazed 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  one  and  industry  of  the  other ;  and  yet 
we  will  know  the  figure,  the  substance,  the  courses,  and  in- 
fluences of  all  those  glorious  celestial  bodies,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made.  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account 
how  thunder  and  lightning  (that  great  artillery  of  God  Al- 
mighty) is  produced ;  and  we  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
voice  of  a  man  is  framed — that  poor  little  noise  we  make 
every  time  we  speak.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  plain  and 
evident  to  some  astronomers,  and  of  the  earth  to  others ;  yet 
we  none  of  us  know  which  of  them  moves,  and  meet  with 
many  seeming  impossibilities  in  both,  and  beyond  the  fathom 
of  human  reason  or  comprehension.  Nay,  we  do  not  so 
much  as  know  what  motion  is,  nor  how  a  stone  moves  from 
our  hand  when  we  throw  it  across  the  street.  Of  all  these,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  divine  writers  gives  the  best  account 
in  that  short  satire,  "  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man 
be  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt." 

But,  God  be  thanked !  his  pride  is  greater  than  his  igno- 
rance ;  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by  suf- 
ficiency. When  he  has  looked  about  him  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he 
has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  nor  ever  can, 
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shoot  better  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  is  the  certain 
measure  of  truth ;  and  his  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in 
nature.  Though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  every 
seven  years,  as  well  as  his  strength  and  his  features ;  nay, 
though  his  opinions  change  every  week  or  every  day ;  yet  he 
is  sure,  or  at  least  confident,  that  his  present  thoughts  and 
conclusions  are  just  and  true,  and  cannot  be  deceived :  and 
among  all  the  miseries  to  which  mankind  is  born  and  sub- 
jected in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  has  this  one  felicity 
to  comfort  and  support  him,  that,  in  all  ages,  in  all  things 
every  man  is  always  in  the  right.  A  boy  of  fifteen  is  wiser 
than  his  father  at  forty ;  the  meanest  subject,  than  his  prince 
or  governors ;  and  the  modern  scholars,  because  they  have, 
for  a  hundred  years  past,  learned  their  lessons  pretty  well, 
are  much  more  knowing  than  the  ancients,  their  masters. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Essay  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,  p.  459. 

MANHOOD. 

^ETAS  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 

MANKIND  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ONE  COMMON  FATHER. 

HATH  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  riot  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
eases, healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick 
us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 
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MANKIND  FICKLE  AND  INCONSISTENT. 

MANKIND  one  day  serene  and  free  appear  ; 
The  next  they  're  sullen,  cloudy,  and  severe : 
New  passions,  new  opinions,  still  excite, 
And  what  they  like  at  noon,  despise  at  night. 
They  gain  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease  ; 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease. 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare, 
And  yet  are  slaves  to  superstitious  fear ; 
They  counsel  others,  but  themselves  deceive  ; 
And  though  they  Ye  cozened  still,  they  still  believe. 

DR.  GARTH. 

MANTEL. 

THIS  word,  derived  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  old  French 
mantel,  "  a  cloak/'  as  concealing  the  person ;  or  the  work 
raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it,  is  really  from  man- 
dualis  [Latin],  the  canopy  over  a  shrine. 

FOSBROOKE'S  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities. 

OVERSTANDING  THE  MARKET. 

THE  usual  place  of  execution  on  Great  Tower  Hill  was  at 
the  front  of  a  house  near  the  passage  leading  from  Mincing 
Lane,  which  the  sheriff  usually  hired  for  the  purpose  at  the 
stated  price  of  50£.  When  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  to  be  executed, 
the  owner  demanded  100/.,  which  Mr.  Alsop,  the  then  sheriff1, 
refused  to  give ;  saying,  that  the  exact  place  not  being  spe- 
cified, he  would  have  it  on  Little  Tower  Hill,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  imposition.  He  made  good  his  threat. 

On  the  next  occasion,  the  usual  place  was  offered  at  the 
original  price. 

Communicated  by  Chamberlain  Clark  to  Miss  Hawkins. 
— See  her  Anecdotes. 
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THE  wealth  of  Mr.  Bowes,  father  of  the  Countess  of 
Strathmore,  chiefly  arose  from  the  mines  of  his  estate  in 
Durham.  He  paid  in  tithe  to  the  rector  of  one  parish  an 
equitable  modus  of  700£.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  which,  the 
living  was  worth  only  100/.  The  rector  became  covetous  of 
a  larger  modus,  and  demanded  1000/.  per  annum,  which  Mr. 
Bowes  determined  not  to  pay ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was 
insisted  on,  he  desired  a  few  days  to  consider  the  matter. 
In  the  interim,  he  sent  for  his  head  miner,  and  gave  him 
orders  to  shut  up  the  shaft  then  in  use,  and  to  open  one  in 
the  next  parish,  where  was  a  very  poor  living.  He  then 
gave  his  answer  to  the  first  rector,  which  was,  that  "  the 
shaft  was  shut  up,  and  would  not  be  opened  again  while  he 
held  the  living."  Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  163. 

THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

CHURCHILL,  Comte  et  ensuite  Due  de  Marlborough,  declare 
General  des  troupes  Angloises  et  Hollandoises,  des  Tan  1702, 
fut  1'homme  le  plus  fatal  a  la  grandeur  de  la  France  qu'on 
eut  vu  depuis  plusieurs  siecles.  II  ri*etait  pas  comme  ces 
generaux  auxquels  un  ministre  donne  par  ecrit  la  projet 
d'une  campagne,  et  qui  apres  avoir  suivi  a  la  tete  d'une 
armee,  les  ordres  du  cabinet,  reviennent  briguer  1'honneur 
de  servir  encore.  II  gouvernait  alors  la  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
et  par  le  besoin  qu'on  avait  de  lui,  et  par  1'autorite  que  sa 
femme  avait  sur  Tesprit  de  cette  Reine,  il  menait  le  parle- 
ment  par  son  credit,  et  par  celui  de  Godolphin,  Grand-Tre- 
sorier,  dont  le  fils  epousa  sa  fille.  Ainsi  maitre  de  la  cour, 
du  parlement,  de  la  guerre  et  des  finances,  plus  roi  que 
n'avoit  ete  Guillaume,  aussi  politique  que  lui,  et  beaucoup 
plus  grand  capitaine,  il  fit  plus  que  les  allies  n'osaient  espe- 
rer.  II  avait  par-dessus  tous  les  generaux  de  son  terns, 
cette  tranquillite  de  courage  au  milieu  du  tumulte,  et  cette 
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serenite  d'ame  dans  le  tumulte,  que  les  Anglois  appellent 
"  a  cool  head"  [tete  froide].  (Jest  peut-etre  cette  qualite,  le 
premier  don  de  la  nature  pour  le  commandement,  qui  a 
donne  autrefois  tant  d'avantages  aux  Anglois,  sur  les  Fran- 
cois, dans  les  plaines  de  Poitiers,  de  Creci,  et  d'Agincourt. 
Marl  borough,  guerrier  infatigable  pendant  la  campagne, 
devenait  un  negociateur  aussi  agissant  pendant  I'hiver.  II 
allait  a  la  Haie,  et  dans  toutes  les  cours  d'Allernagne.  II 
pursuadait  les  Hollandois  de  s'epuiser  pour  abaisser  la  France. 
II  excitait  les  ressentimens  de  1'Electeur  Palatin.  II  allait 
flatter  la  fierte  de  TElecteur  de  Brandebourg,  lorsque  ce 
Prince  voulait  etre  roi.  II  lui  presentait  la  serviette  a 
table,  pour  en  tirer  un  secours  de  sept  a  huit  mille  soldats. 
Des  que  Marlborough  eut  le  commandement  des  armees  con- 
federees  en  Flandres,  il  fit  vois  qu'il  avait  appris  1'art  de  la 
guerre  sous  Turenne.  II  avait  fait  autrefois  ses  premieres 
campagnes,  volontaire,  sous  ce  general.  On  ne  1'appellait, 
dans  Tarmee,  que  le  bel  Anglois.  Mais  le  Vicomte  de  Tu- 
renne avait  juge  que  ce  bel  Anglois  seroit  un  jour  un  grand 
homme.  II  commenca  par  elever  des  officiers  subalternes, 
et  jusqu'alors  inconnus  dont  il  demelait  le  merite,  sans  s'as- 
sujettir  a  1'ordre  du  grade  militaire,  que  nous  appellons,  en 
France,  L'ordre  du  Tableau.  II  savait  que,  quand  les  grades 
ne  sont  que  la  suite  de  Tanciennete,  1'emulation  perit;  et 
qu'un  officier,  pour  etre  plus  ancien,  n'est  pas  toujours  meil- 
leur.  II  n'est  pas  indigne  de  Fhistoire  d'ajouter  que  le  Due 
et  la  Duchesse  etaient  les  plus  belles  personnes  de  leur  terns ; 
et  que  cet  a  vantage  seduit  encore  la  multitude  quand  il  est 
joint  aux  dignites  et  a  la  gloire.  II  avait  plus  de  credit  a  la 
Haie  que  le  grand  pensionnaire,  et  il  influait  beaucoup  en 
Allemagne.  Negociateur  et  general  toujours  heureux  nul 
particulier  n'eut  jamais  une  puissance,  et  une  gloire  si 
etendues.  II  pouvait  encore  affermir  son  pouvoir  par  ses 
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richesses  immenses,  acquises  dans  le  commandement.  J'ai 
entendu  dire  a  sa  veuve,  qu'apres  les  partages  faits  a  quatre 
enfans,  il  lui  restait,  sans  aucune  grace  de  la  cour,  soixante 
et  dix  mille  pieces  de  revenue,  qui  font  plus  de  quinze-cent- 
cinquante  mille  livres  de  notre  monnoie  d'aujourd'hui.  S'il 
n'avoit  pas  eu  autant  d'economie  que  de  grandeur,  il  pouvait 
se  faire  un  parti,  que  la  Reine  Anne  n'auroit  pu  detruire ; 
et  si  sa  femme  avoit  eu  plus  de  complaisance,  jamais  la 
Reine  n'eut  brise  ses  liens.  Mais  le  Due  ne  put  jamais 
triompher  de  son  gout  pour  les  richesses,  ni  la  Duchesse  de 
son  humeur. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  284.  287.  385. 

HE  never  besieged  a  town  which  he  did  not  take,  nor 
fight  a  battle  which  he  did  not  gain. 

ARCHBISHOP  TENISON — Sermon  before  the  Governors  of  St.  Paul's 
School  [where  the  Duke  had  received  his  early  education]. 

IT  appears,  from  Colonel  Blackader's  Diary,  that  Dr.  So- 
merville's  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  a  work  of  merit  and  authority,  and  one  which  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  best  account  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  of  the  intrigues  of  many  who  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
longation of  that  war.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke, 
throughout  all  his  wars,  constantly  ordered  days  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  to  be  publicly  observed  by  the  whole 
army. 

[See  Dr.  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  as  to  Lord  Nelson's  and 
Lord  Collingwood's  prayers  before,  and  thanksgivings  after, 
the  decisive  Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  the  remarkable  opening 
of  Lord  Nelson's  letter  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  beginning, 
"  Almighty  God  has  blessed  his  Majesty's  arms  in  these 
seas  with  a  great  victory."] 

"  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MARRIAGE. 

AN  indissoluble  knot,  which,  where  it  binds  the  destinies 

of  those  whose  hearts  are  already  knit  together  by  reciprocal 

regard,  gives  a  charm  to  captivity  that  robs  liberty  of  regret. 

Miss  BURNEY'S  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 

IN  Poussin's  celebrated  subjects  of  the  Seven  Sacraments 
(as  they  are  falsely  termed  by  the  Church  of  Rome),  that  of 
Marriage  happens  to  be  more  feebly  represented  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  which  induced  the  humorous  observation,  "  Qu'un 
bon  mariage  est  difficile  a  faire,  meme  en  peinture." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARRIAGE  was  ordained  by  God  himself,  instituted  in  Pa- 
radise, was  the  relief  of  natural  necessity,  and  the  first  bless- 
ing from  the  Lord :  he  gave  to  man,  not  a  friend,  but  a 
friend  in  a  wife.  It  is  the  seminary  of  the  Church,  and  daily 
brings  forth  sons  and  daughters  unto  God :  it  is  the  mother 
of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities, 
churches,  and  even  heaven  itself.  Celibacy,  like  the  fly  in 
the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  but 
sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  mar- 
riage, like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers  sweet- 
ness from  every  flower ;  and  labours,  and  unites  into  societies 
and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  fills  the  world 
with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their  king,  keeps  order,  and  exer- 
cises many  virtues,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  is  that  state  of  good  things  to  which  God  hath  designed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  world.  Marriage  hath  in  it 
the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship ;  the  bless- 
ings of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts.  It  hath 
in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety  than  a  single  life  :  it 
is  more  merry  and  more  sad ;  is  fuller  of  joys  and  fuller  of 
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sorrow :  it  lies  under  more  burthens,  but  is  supported  by  all 
the  strength  of  love  and  charity,  and  these  burthens  are  de- 
lightful. Marital  love  is  a  thing  as  pure  as  light,  sacred  as 
a  temple,  lasting  as  the  world.  That  love  that  can  cease,  as 
said  an  ancient,  was  never  true.  Marital  love  contains  in  it 
all  sweetness,  all  society,  all  felicity,  all  prudence,  and  all 
wisdom.  It  is  an  union  of  all  things  excellent ;  it  contains 
proportion,  satisfaction,  rest,  and  confidence.  The  eyes  of  a 
wife  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven ;  a  man  may  then  ease 
his  cares,  and  lay  down  his  sorrows  upon  her  lap ;  and  can 
retire  home  as  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  his  garden  of 
sweetness,  and  of  chaste  refreshment.  JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

MARRIAGE  THE  BOND  OF  FAMILY  BLISS. 

A  MOST  merciful  purpose  which  God  designs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  world  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  is,  to  set 
apart  a  space  separate  from  many  inclemencies  of  a  fallen 
world,  where  our  souls  may  bud  and  blossom  with  all  the  flower 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  Foreigners  coming  from  Popish  or 
Infidel  countries  have  been  smitten  with  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  decorum  and  graceful  consideration  for  each  other's 
feelings  which  shine  in  English  families.  Brethren,  it  ought 
to  be  much  more  so :  politeness  is  the  gloss  which  Christian 
love  never  fails  to  leave,  whenever  it  moulds  the  man  afresh 
after  the  image  of  God.  Surely,  then,  every  Christian  grace 
ought  to  glow  and  shine  in  that  little  band  of  friends,  whom 
God  has  joined  together  under  the  double  rule  of  husband 
and  wife,  in  a  Christian  home.  Purity !  why  such  a  place  is 
a  retreat  and  refuge  for  it  in  a  world  of  uncleanness.  They 
that  would  utter  a  low,  base  word,  are  not  fit  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  a  Christian  family :  it  is  the  garden  of  the 
Lord ;  a  nursery  where  plants  of  grace,  of  various  size  and 
order,  are  preparing  to  bloom  with  fresher  and  fairer  beauty 
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in  the  open  courts  of  heaven.  Self-denial !  how  easy  is  it,  in 
a  religious  household,  to  yield  one  to  another,  to  seek,  every 
one,  another's  weal,  to  suffer  with  a  sick  member,  to  have 
universal  sympathy,  "rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weeping  with  them  that  weep : " — where  is  this,  I  repeat, 
so  easy  as  in  a  family  presided  over  and  ruled  after  a  Chris- 
tian manner  ?  Did  not  God  make  them  all  one  ?  And  is 
there  not  something  in  that  union  of  interest  which  marvel- 
lously predisposes  and  constrains  to  acts  of  love  and  self- 
denial  ?  Oh  that  Christians  in  one  house  would  be  so  of  one 
mind  as  not  to  despise  the  meanest  movement  of  each  other's 
minds ;  but  become  the  very  contrary  of  the  cold,  cruel, 
reckless  world — perfect  sympathy  and  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other !  Again,  need  I  point  out  how  diligence  is  en- 
forced by  this  connection  ?  It  is  designed  to  be  a  counter- 
action against  selfish  indolence  and  vain  folly,  as  well  as 
against  degrading  vice ;  for  who  can  while  away  the  golden 
hours  in  unmeaning  trifling,  or  luxurious  sloth,  as  he  sees 
his  family  rising  up  around  his  hearth  and  calling  for  his 
example  and  his  aid  ?  It  furnishes  a  necessary  spur  to  our 
natural  inactivity.  Too  often,  indeed,  men's  minds  are  over- 
wrought, by  the  rising  of  this  motive,  beyond  a  salutary 
height.  But  be  assured  there  is  no  need  of  over  anxiety ; 
the  Divine  author  of  marriage  superintends  all  its  details, 
and  having  created  additional  need,  will  send  additional  pro- 
vision :  but  if  he  seem  to  go  contrary  to  his  promise,  and 
keep  us  in  suspense  for  a  while,  it  is  because,  by  reason  of 
something  amiss  in  our  heart  or  life,  affliction  is  become 
needful  for  us.  Diligence,  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  and  therefore 
without  carefulness — and,  indeed,  every  other  grace  and  virtue 
—grow  naturally  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  this  holy  ordi- 
nance. But  we  ought  to  regard  the  common  duties  of  life 
as  holy  things ;  for  the  least  of  our  family  duties  have  the 
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glory  of  being  necessary  movements  in  this  excellent  ma- 
chinery which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  set  up,  and  which 
angels  may  well  admire.  Beautiful  sight,  in  truth !  So 
many  of  the  relations  of  human  life,  that  so  variously  inter- 
sect each  other,  all  branching  from  the  marriage  vine !  But 
for  the  Fall,  this  vine  would  indeed  have  been  a  bower  of 
unsullied  bliss ;  and  even  now,  to  them  that  rear  it  in  the 
fear  and  in  the  love  of  God,  the  family  altar  in  the  midst, 
and  every  part,  like  Eden,  "  dressed  and  kept "  and  guarded 
from  idols,  it  is  the  spot,  in  all  the  earth,  which  the  serpent 
has  most  difficulty  in  entering,  and  where  his  poison  has  least 
power. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  C.  HEBERT,  preached  at  Cheltenham 
Nov.  4.  1838. 

FOR  after  matrimony  's  over, 
He  that  holds  out  but  half  a  lover 
Deserves  for  every  minute  more 
Than  half  a  year  of  love  before. 

Hudibras,  Part  III.  Canto  1. 

QUOTH  she,  There  are  no  bargains  driv'n, 

Nor  marriages  clapt  up  in  heav'n ; 

Which  is  the  reason,  as  some  guess, 

There  is  no  heav'n  in  marriages.  IBID. 

SAID  Silvia  to  a  rev'rend  Dean, 

"  What  reason  can  be  giv'n, 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 

That  there  is  none  in  heaVn  ?" 

"  There  are  no  women,""  he  replied. 

But  she  returned  the  jest : 
"  Women  there  are  ;  but  I  suppose 

They  cannot  find  a  priest."  DODSLEY. 
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THE  BREACH  OF  THE  MARRIAGE-VOW  THE  FERTILE  SOURCE  OF 
NATIONAL  RUIN. 

FCECUNDA  culpae  saecula,  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos. 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  III.  6. 

THE  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

FELICES  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula :  nee  mails 
Divulsus  querimoniis, 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  13. 

AN  INFERIOR  MARRIAGE. 

ON  respectait  en  elle  le  choix  du  roi,  sans   la  traiter  en 
reine.  VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  HI.  p.  93. 


IMPROVIDENT  MARRIAGE. 

NINE  living  children,  and  small  beer  that's  dead. 

CHURCHILL. 


MARRIAGE  THE  FORFEITURE  OF  FEMALE  INDEPENDENCE. 

WOULD  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over-mastered  by  a 
piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a 
clod  of  wayward  marie  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 


LATE  AND  VENAL  MARRIAGES. 

PRIDE  and  luxury  are  what  dictate  late  marriages.     Indus- 
try never  fails  to  afford  the  means  of  living  comfortably, 
provided  men  confine  themselves  to  the  demands  of  nature. 
LORD  KAIMES — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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MERCENARY  MARRIAGES. 

THE  hearts,  of  old,  gave  hands ; 


But  our  new  heraldy  is — hands,  not  hearts. 

SHAKSPEARE — Othello,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 


MARRIAGE  OF  RAKES. 

MARRIAGE  is  the  point  on  which  every  rake  is  stationary 
at  last.  JUNIUS — Letter  12. 


MARRIAGE-SETTLEMENTS. 

THE  formalities,  delays,  and  disappointments  that  precede 
a  treaty  of  marriage  here,  are  usually  as  numerous  as  those 
previous  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  laws  of  this  country  are 
finely  calculated  to  promote  all  commerce  but  the  commerce 
between  the  sexes.  Their  encouragements  for  propagating 
hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are  indeed  admirable.  Mar- 
riages are  the  only  commodity  that  meets  with  none.  Yet 
from  the  vernal  softness  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
the  transparency  of  the  streams,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  I  know  few  countries  more  proper  to  invite  to 
courtship.  Here  love  might  sport  among  painted  lawns  and 
warbling  groves,  and  revel  amidst  gales,  wafting  at  once 
both  fragrance  and  harmony.  Yet  it  seems  he  has  forsaken 
the  island;  and  when  a  couple  are  now  to  be  married, 
mutual  love,  or  an  union  of  minds,  is  the  last  consideration. 
If  their  goods  and  chattels  can  be  brought  to  unite,  their 
sympathetic  souls  are  ever  ready  to  guarantee  the  treaty. 
The  gentleman's  mortgaged  lawn  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
lady's  marriageable  grove,  the  match  is  struck  up,  and  both 
parties  are  violently  in  love,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Essays. 
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A  GOOD  MARRIAGE-SETTLEMENT.       [PERHAPS  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE 
ON  RECORD.] 

"  WHAT  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give.  Ask  me  never 
so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall 
say  unto  me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife." 

Genesis  xxxiv.  11,  12. 

MARRIAGE  NO  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  RELIGION. 

THE  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  remarked,  on  the  excuse  of  the 
man  who  had  "married  a  wife,  and  therefore  could  not 
come,"  "  A  foolish  fellow !  why  did  he  not  bring  his  wife 
with  him  ?  "  Life  of  Hill,  by  SIDNEY. 

THE  MARRIAGE  STATE. 

DURING  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  George  IV.,  Shungee,  the 
Chief  of  New  Zealand,  visited  England.  Among  other 
questions,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  was  married ;  and  being 
told  that  he  had  several  wives,  he  smiled,  and  with  much 
humour  said,  "  I  have  but  one,  and  she  is  more  than  I  can 
manage."  Christian  Observer. 

MARRIAGE  TO  A  MAN  OF  TALENTS. 

AN  argument  for  a  man  marrying  his  daughter  to  a 
person  of  talent,  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus  having  written 
the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  who  might  otherwise 
have  wanted  a  biographer.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


EPITAPH  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  UNION. 

THEY  were  so  one,  that  none  could  ever  say 
Which  did  command,  or  whether  did  obey : 
He  rul'd  because  she  would  obey,  and  she, 
In  thus  obeying,  rul'd  as  well  as  he. 

[Hambledon  Church,  Bucks.] 
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A  THOUGHT  ON  MARRIAGE. 

WOMEN  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;    namely,  those 
who  are  married,  and  those  who  mean  to  get  married. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNEQUAL  MARRIAGES. 

Sic  visum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  33. 

MARRY ! 

THIS  old  English  exclamation  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson. 
It  is  the  corruption  of  "  By  St.  Mary ! "  a  sort  of  oath,  as 
"  Zounds,"  for  "  wounds ; "  meaning, "  By  the  sacred  wounds  !" 
to  avoid  profanity.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  espe- 
cially (as  noticed  before)  in  the  waggoner's  dialogue  in 
Henry  V.,  "  Lend  thee  my  lanthorn,  quotha !  Marry,  Fll  see 
thee  hang'd  first."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

BLOODY  QUEEN  MARY. 

GOD  shortened  the  time  of  her  reign  for  his  elect's  sake ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  suffered  Popery  to  shew  itself  in  its 
true  and  natural  colours— all  over  both  false  and  bloody, — 
even  in  a  female  reign,  from  whence  all  mildness  and  gen- 
tleness might  have  been  expected,  to  give  the  nation  such 
an  evident  and  demonstrative  proof  of  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  that  religion,  as  might  raise  a  lasting  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  it.* 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Part  III.  Book  V.  ad  finem. 

*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  abhorrence  had  not  expired  before  the 
year  1829. 
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MARTYRS. 

POST  sacras  Scripturas  quas  divini  spiritus  afflatu  editas 
nobis  reliquerunt  sancti  Dei  homines,  nihil  nobis  sanctius 
atque  antiquius  esse  debet  quam  primigenia  et  genuina  mar- 
tyrum  acta  quse  veneranda  nobis  antiquitas  hactenus  illibata 
servavit. 

Opening  of  Preface  to  RUINART'S  Acta  Primorum  Marty  rum. 

Fo.  1713. 

Bur  Martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.     Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies ! 

Yet  few  remember  them.     They  liv'd  unknown 

Till  persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 

And  chas'd  them  up  to  heav'n.     Their  ashes  flew — 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates,  indeed, 

The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufFrers  little  praise. 

COWPER— Task,  Book  V. 

THE  ENGLISH  MARTYRS. 

THE  old  version  of  the  English  Bible  (with  which  the 
British  Martyrs  went  to  their  fiery  trial)  reads  in  Ephe- 
sians vi.  12,  "We  wrestle  not  against  the  worldly  governors, 
the  princes  of  the  darkness  of  this  world;"  which  seems 
clearer  to  the  unlearned  reader  than  that  of  James  I., 
11  Against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." — See  a 
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Sermon  of  Richard  Greenham  on  the  verse,  in  his  works, 
folio,  published  in  1612  (temp.  Jac.  I.),  p.  307. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPISH  MARTYRS. 

ALL  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  plainly  per- 
ceive, that  all  the  infamous  libels  lately  published  abroad,  in 
sundry  languages,  of  a  multitude  of  persons  said  to  have  been 
lately  put  to  torments  and  death,  only  for  profession  of  the 
Catholic  Religion,  and  not  for  matters  of  state  against  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  are  false  and  shameless,  and  published  to 
the  maintenance  of  traitors  and  rebels.  And  to  make  the 
matter  seem  more  lamentable,  they  recite  the  particular 
names  of  all  the  persons,  which,  by  their  own  catalogue, 
exceed  not,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years'  space,  above  the 
number  of  threescore ;  forgetting,  or  rather  not  regarding, 
in  what  cruel  sort,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  which  little 
exceeded  the  space  of  five  years — the  present  Queen  (Eliza- 
beth's) reign  being  five  times  as  many, — there  were  by  impri- 
sonment, torments,  famine,  and  fire,  of  men,  women,  maidens, 
and  children,  almost  the  number  of  400 — and  of  that  number 
above  twenty  that  had  been  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prin- 
cipal prelates  or  officers  in  the  church — lamentably  destroyed ; 
and  of  women,  above  threescore ;  and  of  children,  above 
forty :  and  amongst  the  women,  some  great  with  child,  out 
of  whose  bodies  the  child,  by  fire,  was  expelled  alive,  and  yet 
also  cruelly  burned.  Examples  beyond  all  heathen  cruelty ! 

LORD  BURLEIGH'S  Execution  for  Treason,  and  not  for  Religion. 

LIVING  MARTYRDOM. 

PERHAPS  it  is  a  greater  energy  of  divine  power  which 
keeps  the  Christian  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
praying,  hoping,  running,  believing,  against  all  hindrances; 
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which  maintains  him  as  a  LIVING  martyr,  than  that  which 
bears  him  up,  for  an  hour,  in  sacrificing  himself  at  the  stake. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  367. 

MASLIN — MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.  JOHNSON  says,  that  maslin  is  a  corruption  from  mis- 
cellane,  "  bread  made  of  wheat  and  rye."  The  ancient  foun- 
dation-deeds of  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  have  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  Mixtilio  ["  onis "],  meaning  a  reserved  corn-rent, 
and  formed  of  such  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MASQUERADES. 

DISGUISE,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

SHAKSPEARE—  Twelfth  Niyht,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

MASS. 

DR.  JOHNSON,  in  his  sixth  sense  of  this  word,  gives  missa, 
"  the  service  of  the  Romish  Church ; "  but  he  should  have 
added,  that  missa  is  the  contributions  sent  at  the  primitive 
communion  (before  the  mass  was  heard  of)  by  such  as  were 
not  present.  In  Fox's  Martyrology,  Vol.  III.  p.  564.  Edit. 
1641.,  Philpot,  the  martyr,  says  to  Bonner  and  Cosins,  when 
on  his  trial,  "  The  communion  is  called  missa,  a  mittendo,  of 
such  things  as  at  the  communion  were  sent,  by  such  as  were 
of  ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  where  they  required  the 
minister,  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  to  pray  to 
God  for  them,  and  to  accept  their  common  alms,  which  they, 
at  such  times,  sent  for  the  help  of  their  poor  brethren  and 
sisters  ;  at  the  which  celebration,  all  did  communicate  under 
both  kinds,  according  to  Christ's  institution,  as  they  did  in 
St.  Augustine's  time :  but  unless  you  can  shew  that  your 
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mass  was  used  as  then  it  was,  ye  shall  never,  by  the  name  of 
mass  (which  St.  Augustine  attributed  to  the  true  use  of  a 
communion),  prove  your  private  mass  to  be  a  sacrament, 
unless  ye  can  prove  the  same  now  to  be  in  your  masses  as 
was  then,  which  is  clean  contrary/' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

MR.  TURNER,  in  his  History  of  England  [Henry  VIII. 
Vol.  II.  p.  366],  says,  Beza's  Reveille  Matin,  written  in  1573, 
contains  the  fullest  detail  of  the  shocking  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  of  the  preceding  incidents,  that  he  has 
seen.  The  book  is  noticed  by  Chalmers  [Biographical  Dic- 
tionary], but  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  most  accurate  account  of  this  awful  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  by  Charles  IX.,  under  the  counsel  of  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  on  the  24th  of  August  1572,  will  be 
found  in  the  History  of  De  Thou  [Histoire  Universelle  de 
Jacque  Auguste  De  Thou,  Vol.  VI.  Books  LII.  and  LIII.  Edit. 
London,  1734.  4to.].  This  faithful  historian  records,  that,  on 
the  intelligence  arriving  in  Rome,  the  most  lively  joy  was 
manifested  ["  Une  joie  au  dessus  de  tout  ce  quon  pent  dire"~\. 
The  letters,  he  adds,  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  French 
court  were  read  on  the  16th  of  September,  in  a  convocation 
of  cardinals.  They  declared  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
planned  and  executed  by  the  express  orders  of  the  king 
(Charles  IX.) ;  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  Pope 
[Gregory  XIII.],  accompanied  by  the  cardinals,  should  go  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God  for 
the  singular  favour  he  had  just  conferred  on  the  holy  see, 
and  on  all  Christendom ;  and  that,  on  the  following  Monday, 
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a  solemn  mass  should  be  celebrated  on  the  occasion,  at  which 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  should  assist,  chiefly,  among  other 
causes,  because  the  enemies  of  truth  and  of  the  church  had 
been  exterminated  in  France.  At  night  the  cannon  were 
fired  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in 
all  the  streets ;  in  short,  no  demonstration  of  joy  was 
omitted  by  which  the  most  signal  victories  of  the  Romish 
Church  had  ever  been  celebrated.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  presented  a  messenger  of  the  Due 
D'Aumale,  his  brother,  who  had  brought  him  the  welcome 
news,  a  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  he  testified  inexpressible  de- 
light. A  grand  procession  was  also  formed  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  headed  by  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  followed  by 
the  royal  ambassadors,  and  the  Pope  under  a  canopy.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  performed  mass,  and  the  church  was 
unusually  decorated.  At  the  door  was  an  inscription,  setting 
forth  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  the  name  of  the  most 
Christian  king  (Charles  IX.),*  returned  thanks  to  God,  con- 
gratulated our  holy  father,  the  sacred  College  of  Cardinals, 
and  the  Roman  people,  on  the  surprising  and  incredible 
success  which  had  followed  the  councils  holden  by  his 
Holiness,  the  assistance  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
prayers  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  offered  for  twelve  years. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Pope  struck  a  medal  to  commemorate 
the  event,  which,  although  now  scarce,  is  preserved  in  our 

*  This  unhappy  monarch  took  a  personal  part  in  the  massacre,  by  firing  on 
the  flying  Protestants  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  crying,  "  Tue !  Tue !  '* 
He  died  soon  afterwards  at  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  in  consequence  (says 
Lenoir,  in  his  Monumens  Francois)  of  a  female  servant  having  inadvertently 
set  fire  to  his  night-dress  while  he  was  in  ill  health.  His  physicians  had  ordered 
him  an  envelope  of  linen  steeped  in  brandy  ;  and  not  having  a  pair  of  scissors 
at  hand,  the  servant  applied  a  taper  to  separate  the  superfluous  thread,  which 
enveloped  the  whole  in  flames.  Such  was  the  miserable  end,  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  of  this  furious  persecutor  ! — [Editor.] 
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own  country ;  the  obverse  having  the  head  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  the  reverse  a  representation  of  the  massacre, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Ugonottorum  strages  1572." 

The  faithful  Sully,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  also  gives 
an  account  of  this  massacre  (from  which  he  escaped  in  his 
youth),  under  the  years  1571  and  1572,  and  estimates  the 
number  of  Protestants  massacred  throughout  France,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days,  at  70,000 !— See  Memoires  de  M.  B. 
Due  de  Sully,  Vol.  I.  pp.  35—80.  Edit.  Londres.  1768.  12mo. 

Some  curious  particulars,  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  way 
of  regular  history,  but  highly  illustrative  of  this  event,  will 
be  found  in  the  Memoires  pour  1'Histoire  de  France,  with 
which  the  ancient  historian,  Pierre  de  1'Estoile,  commences 
his  Journal  de  Henri  III.— See  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  Edit.  Hague,  1744. 

Estoile  is  remarkable  for  such  minute  details  on  this 
atrocious  event  as  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  as  copied 
from  him ;  and  here  only  are  recorded  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  principal  murderers,  of  whom  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  scarcely  any  escaped  violent  deaths,  in  that  or  the  sub- 
quent  reigns;  some  having  previously  suffered  unusual 
misery  from  destitution  and  disease.  Perhaps  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  never  more  plainly  demonstrated  in  the 
righteous  visitation  of  guilt,  than  the  researches  of  Estoile 
have  enabled  him  to  transmit  to  posterity.  His  whole  work 
is  in  nine  volumes :  consisting  of  the  Journal  of  Henry  III., 
in  five  volumes,  1744  ;  and  of  Henry  IV.,  in  four  volumes, 
1 74 1  (the  last  having  appeared  first).  The  writer  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  work  in  Paris  ; 
and  M.  Clarmont,  the  banker,  informed  him  that  he  had 
waited  for  it  for  years.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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NOTICES    ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE    FATE  OF  A  VICTIM   TO  THE   MASSACRE 

OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  AUGUST  24,  1572. 
FROM  HEATH'S  PICTURESQUE  ANNUAL  FOR  1839,  ON  VERSAILLES, 

BY  LEITCH  RITCHIE,  pp.  26—30. 

MARECHAL  DE  LE'OMENIE,  who  possessed  the  lordship  of 
Versailles,  was  Secretary  of  State  and  Registrar  of  the 
Council,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  At  his  request,  the 
king  conceded  several  privileges  to  Versailles.  In  1561 
there  were  four  fairs  established,  and  a  market  every 
Thursday.  Leomenie  had  not  lessened  his  credit  in  declar- 
ing his  opinions.  He  was  known  to  be  connected  with  the 
Reformed  Church,  arid  was  a  friend  of  the  young  King  of 
Navarre,  in  whom  he  no  doubt  foresaw  that  political  genius 
which  was  one  day  to  give  monarchy  the  position  it  had 
sought  in  vain  before  him.  Henry,  guarded  at  the  Court  of 
France,  and  narrowly  watched,  left  Paris  notwithstanding, 
occasionally,  to  chase  the  deer  at  Versailles ;  a  sport  which 
was  perhaps  only  a  pretext  for  his  visits  to  the  chateau, 
where  he  probably  discussed  with  Leomenie  the  chances  and 
projects  of  the  future.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  IX.,  among  the  crowd  of  illustrious  bandits 
that  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  brought  into  France,  an  Italian 
more  envious  and  more  crafty  than  the  other  companions  of 
his  fortunes.  This  was  Gondi,  Marechal  de  Retz.  He  knew 
how  to  give  an  appearance  of  disinterestedness  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  possessed,  in  perfection,  the  great  art  of  hypocrisy. 
Not  finding  that  court  favour  had  yet  done  much  for  him,  he 
laid  himself  out  to  seek  the  means  of  increasing  it.  The 
existing  dissentions  appeared  to  present  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  spared  no  trouble  to  envenom  them.  He  had 
cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  domains  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Leomenie  :  he  had  often  calculated  how  much  they 
would  add  to  his  fortune,  and  he  eagerly  desired  some  grand 
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coup  d'etat,  or  some  public  pillage,  in  which  he  might  be  able 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  beautiful  lordship  of  Versailles 
he  coveted  so  much.  His  measures  were  taken  accordingly ; 
and  the  satanic  whispers  he  uttered  in  the  Princess's  ears, 
had  for  their  burden,  "  It  is  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  loftiest 
heads  it  contains  ! " 

This  bloody  policy  was  to  the  taste  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
More  moderate,  more  skilful  than  formerly,  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther had  tried  to  effect  an  union  between  the  two  churches ; 
but  the  time  for  conciliation  had  passed  by,  and  the  factions 
which  aspired  to  rule  had  played  their  part  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  violence  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  their 
end.  Catherine  did  not  wish  to  hold  the  second  place  in  any 
thing  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  herself  on  a  level  with  the  princes 
of  the  court,  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  loose  the 
bridle  of  her  Italian  passions.  When  the  Marechal  de  Retz 
proposed  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  half  of  France,  he  found 
her  neither  surprised  nor  terrified.  It  seemed  to  her  nothing 
more  than  a  means  of  enabling  her  to  reign  quietly  over  the 
other  half. 

In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August  1572,  the  carrefours  of 
Paris  were  suddenly  invested  by  a  multitude  of  soldiers 
brandishing  arms  and  torches.  The  Protestants,  alarmed, 
sprung  from  their  beds,  and  ran  to  the  Louvre  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  tumult.  They  found  the  passage  blocked  up. 
Like  a  man  who  meditates  a  crime,  the  old  passage  re- 
mained dark,  mute,  and  closed.  The  young  king,  who, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  passed  the  whole  evening 
in  running  through  the  rooms  of  the  Louvre,  had  gone  to  bed 
fatigued.  Suddenly  comes  Catherine,  accompanied  by  her 
women,  into  her  son's  apartment,  makes  him  leap  up  from 
his  sleep,  and  to  his  demand  of  "What  is  the  matter?" 
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answers  that  the  Huguenots  are  advancing,  armed,  and  in 
great  force,  to  the  Louvre.  Birague*,  Tavanne,  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Nevers,  who  came  running  into  the  room,  con- 
firmed the  news,  and  pressed  him  to  avenge  religion  and 
punish  the  enemies  of  the  throne.  In  order  not  to  appear 
cowardly,  Charles  became  ferocious.  He  commanded  the 
signal  to  be  given  ;  and  at  midnight  the  bell  of  Saint  Germain 
1'Auxerrois  rang  the  knell  of  the  Protestants.  The  king 
himself,  drunken  with  wine,  sleep,  and  fury,  went  out  into 
a  balcony  to  take  his  part  in  the  work  of  massacre. 

Leomenie,  one  of  the  suspected  persons,  hearing  the  cries 
of  his  brethren  dying  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets,  in 
order  to  save  his  life  demanded  shelter,  in  the  name  of  old 
friendship,  from  Jean  Tranchon,  Provost  of  Paris.  The 
Marechal  de  Retz,  however,  had  foreseen  the  case,  and  con- 
cluded a  bargain  with  Jean  Tranchon,  which,  while  it  satisfied 
his  cupidity,  put  his  honour  under  cover.  The  Provost  told 
Leomenie  that  it  would  be  easy  to  purchase,  with  his  lordship 
of  Versailles,  the  protection  of  a  very  powerful  courtier; 
and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  danger,  Leomenie  signed  the 
cession  of  his  property  to  the  Marechal.  The  Provost  then 
made  his  friend  remark,  that  the  latter  could  not  remain  in 
safety  with  him.  The  best  way,  he  thought,  would  be  to  go 
to  prison,  where  he  would  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
state,  and  from  which,  of  course,  he  would  be  speedily  deli- 
vered. Leomenie  consented ;  but  when  fairly  shut  up,  he 
was  told  that  he  must  prepare  to  die.  He  implored  mercy, 
and  offered,  as  its  price,  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Council, 
from  which  he  had  never  been  removed.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  they  then  cut  his  throat. 

*  Birague  was  a  Cardinal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  France ;  and  the  chief  of 
this  awful  tragedy,  after  Catherine.  His  monument  was  among  those  collected 
by  Lenoir,  in  Paris,  during  the  Revolution  of  1792.  [Editor."] 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Four  days  after,  on  the  28th  of  August,  was  celebrated,  at 
Versailles,  the  solemn  festival  of  the  venerated  Saint  Julien, 
patron  of  the  place;  and  on  that  occasion,  Gondi,  now  Lord  of 
Versailles,  took  his  place  under  the  canopy ;  the  transition 
from  which,  to  another  place  rarely  mentioned  in  polite  com- 
pany, was  not  difficult,  nor,  in  his  case,  tedious ;  for  he  did 
not  long  survive. 

FROM  ESTOILE'S  HISTOIRE  DE  HENRI  in.  ET  HENRI  iv.  VOL.  i.  p.  59. 

EN  ce  terns,  la  bonne  dame  Catherine,  en  faveur  de  son 
mignon  de  Retz,  qui  vouloit  avoir  la  terre  de  Versailles,  fit 
etrangler,  aux  prisons,  Lomenie,  Secretaire  du  Roi,  auquel 
la  dite  terre  appartenoit,  et  fit  mourir  encore  quelques 
autres  pour  recompenser  ses  serviteurs  de  confiscations. 

In  a  note  on  the  word '  Versailles,'  is  added — 

D'Aubigne  [Tome  II.  Livre  I.  chap.  4]  parle  de  Lomenie, 
et  dit  que  ce  fut  pour  sa  terre  de  Versigny,  que  Ton  voulait 
avoir ;  ainsi  ce  n'est  pas  la  terre  de  Versailles — "  Lomenie, 
etant  aux  prisons,  dit-il,  sa  mort  commandee  par  Lansac,  et 

sa  terre  de  Versigny,  cause  de  ce  commandement " 

But  this  appears  a  mistake ;  for  De  Thou  understood  it  to  be 
Versailles,  and  says : — 

Jean  de  Lomenie,  Secretaire  d'Etat,  traita  avec  Jean  Tran- 
chon,  Prevot  de  Paris,  et  lui  abandonna  a  vil  prix  un  bien 
qu'il  avoit  a  Versailles,  et  pour  lequel  ils  etoient  en  proces, 
a  condition,  qu'il  lui  sauveroit  la  vie.  Le  traite  fait,  il  se 
laissa  mener  en  prison,  ou  il  donna  la  demission  de  sa  charge 
en  faveur  d'un  autre  * :  mais  les  perfides  avec  qui,  il  avoit 
traite,  ne  Ten  egorgeerent  pas  moins. 

DE  THOU,  Vol.  VI.  p.  403.  4to.   1734. 

*  This  "  autre"  was,  doubtless,  Gondi,  whom  he  does  not  name. 
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MASTER MASTIFF. 

DR.  JOHNSON  observes  that  Maistre  and  Mastin  are  the  old 
French  orthography,  from  which  we  derive  our  words ;  the 
s  being  now  dropped  in  each,  by  the  French,  but  still  retained 
by  us.  Master  is  always  spelt  Maister  in  old  English  works, 
evidently  from  its  Norman  introduction;  and  the  French 
place  a  circumflex  accent  over  their  present  mode  of  spelling 
matin,  "  mastiff,"  to  distinguish  it  from  matin,  "  morning." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIKE  MASTER,  LIKE  MAN. 

HE  made  the  king's  consience  the  standard  for  the  con- 
sciences of  all  his  subjects ;  just  as  the  great  clock  rules  all 
the  lesser  clocks  in  the  town. 

CALAMY— Life  and  Times.    [Of  Hobbes.]    Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

MEETING  WITH  ONE'S  MATCH. 

QUIN,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Holmes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had 
lost  his  dog.  Meeting  a  poor  man,  he  mentioned  his  loss, 
concluding  with,  "  I  hope  you  are  all  honest  here."  "  Yes," 
replied  the  man,  "  I  believe  so ;  but  there  is  a  stranger  down 
at  my  Lord's,  and  mayhap  he  may  know  of  your  dog." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

FEW  HAPPY  MATCHES. 
I. 

SAY,  mighty  love,  and  teach  my  song, 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong, 

And  who  the  happy  pairs, 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands, 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 
H  2 
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ii. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains, 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  the  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  bless'd  as  they. 

in. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthly  mould, 
Who,  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold, 

To  dull  embraces  move  : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage,  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

IV. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  fires 

The  purer  bliss  destroy : 
On  ^Etna's  top  let  furies  wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 

T  improve  the  burning  joy. 

v. 

Not  the  dull  pairs,  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands  : 
Logs  of  green  wood,  that  quench  the  coals, 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

VI. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 
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Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  heav'nly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string, 

Or  none  beside  the  bass. 

VII. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould — 

The  rugged  and  the  keen ; 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bands  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  ty'd  between. 

VIII. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind, 

For  love  abhors  the  sight. 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer, 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight. 

IX. 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet  ; 
'Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweet, 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 

WATTS'S  Lyrics. 

THE  MATHEMATICS. 

IF  the  natural  genius  and  temper  be  too  volatile,  fickle,  and 
wandering,  such  persons  ought,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
to  apply  themselves  to  mathematical  learning,  and  to  begin 
their  studies  with  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  wherein  new 
truths  continually  arising  to  the  mind  out  of  the  plainest  and 
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easiest  principles,  will  allure  the  thoughts  with  incredible 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit.  This  will  give  the  student  such  a 
delightful  taste  of  reasoning,  as  will  fix  his  attention  to  the 
single  subject  which  he  pursues,  and,  by  degrees,  will  cure 
the  habitual  levity  of  his  spirit. 

DR.  WATTS'S  Logic,  Part  I.  chap.  5.  sect.  7. 

THE  mathematics,  a  study  which  effectually  exercises,  not 
vainly  deludes,  nor  vexatiously  torments,  studious  minds 
with  obscure  subtleties,  perplexed  difficulties,  or  contentious 
disquisitions ;  which  overcomes  without  opposition,  triumphs 
without  pomp,  compels  without  force,  and  rules  absolutely 
without  the  loss  of  liberty ;  which  does  not  privately  over- 
reach a  weak  faith,  but  openly  assaults  an  armed  reason, 
obtains  a  total  victory,  and  puts  on  inevitable  chains ;  whose 
words  are  so  many  oracles,  and  works  as  many  miracles ; 
which  blabs  out  nothing  rashly,  nor  designs  any  thing  from 
the  purpose,  but  plainly  demonstrates,  and  readily  performs, 
all  things  within  its  verge ;  which  obtrudes  no  false  shadows 
of  science,  but  the  very  science  itself ;  the  mind  firmly  ad- 
hering to  it  as  soon  as  possessed  of  it,  and  can  never  after 
desert  it  of  its  own  accord,  or  be  deprived  of  it  by  any  force 
of  others.  Lastly,  the  mathematics,  which  depends  upon 
principles  clear  to  the  mind  and  agreeable  to  experience ; 
which  draws  certain  conclusions,  instructs  by  profitable  rules, 
unfolds  pleasant  questions,  and  produces  wonderful  effects; 
which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of,  I  had  almost  said,  all  arts,  the 
unshaken  foundation  of  sciences,  and  the  plentiful  fountain 
of  advantage  to  human  affairs.  BARROW'S  Lectures. 

MATHEMATICS  NOT  GENIUS. 

IL  etait  le  plus  grand  geometre  de  son  siecle ;  mais  la 
geometric  laisse  1'esprit  comme  elle  le  trouve. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 
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MATRIMONY — THE  HAPPY  AND  UNHAPPY. 

FOR  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  5.  Scene  5. 


MODERN  MATRIMONY. 

MATRIMONY — a  matter  of  money. 

BURTON'S  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

THOUGH  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence, 
Money 's  the  mythologic  sense, 
The  real  substance  of  the  shadow, 
Which  all  address  and  courtship  's  made  to. 

Hudihras,  Part  II.  Canto  1. 


MATRIMONY  NOT  AN  AFFAIR  OF  PROXY. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  5.  Scene  6. 

MATURITY. 

MELLOW'D  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 

IBID. — Richard  III.  Act  3.  Scene  7. 


MAUSOLEUM. 

THE  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

IBID. — Macbeth,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 
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MOTTO  FOR  A  MAZE. 

UBI  passim, 


Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

File  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abit :  unus  utrique 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  3. 

The  above  passage  has  been  also  applied  to  the  close  con- 
nection subsisting  between  Popery  and  Paganism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PER  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium.  VIRGIL — &neid. 


A  MEAN  MAN. 

THIS  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 

A  BARREN-SPIRITED  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion :  Do  not  talk  of  him, 
But  as  a  property. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  C&sar,  Act  4.  Scene  1, 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

EST  modus  in  rebus  ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  1, 

THE  GOLDEN  MEAN THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  OBSERVING  IT. 

DUM  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  2, 
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THE  USE  OF  MEANS. 

GOD  never  promised  to  save  by  miracles  those  that  would 
not  save  themselves  by  means. 

HENRY — Commentary  on  Numbers  xvi. 

LE  vrai  sagesse  se  sert  de  tout,  et  Dieu  ne  veut  pas  que 
ceux  qu'il  inspire  negligent  les  moyens  humains  qui  viennent 
ainsi  de  lui  a  leur  maniere. 

BOSSUET — Histoire  Universelle. 

NO  MEANS  CONTEMPTIBLE. 

WE  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength  as  should  induce 
us  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but 
barely  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  state. 

REV.  ROBERT  HALL,  Vol.  I.  p.  379. 

MODERATE  MEASURES. 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  read  a  tale  of  an  ape  in  Paris,  who 
had  got  a  child  out  of  the  cradle,  and  carried  him  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tiles,  and  there  sat  with  him  upon  the  ridge  : 
the  parents,  beholding  this  ruthful  spectacle,  gave  the  ape 
fair  and  smooth  language ;  so  he  gently  brought  the  child 
down  again,  and  replaced  him  in  the  cradle.  Our  country 
is  in  the  same  case  this  child  was  in ;  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  sweet  and  gentle  means  used  to  preserve  it  from  precipi- 
tation. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters  [June  2,  1643],  Book  I.  p.  288. 
N.B.  These  means  were  not  used. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

THE  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Lord  Eldon : — "  I  had 
a  walk  in  New-Inn  Hall  garden  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  Sir  Robert  was 
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gathering  snails,  and  throwing  them  over  the  wall  into  his 
neighbour's  garden.  The  Doctor  reproached  him  very 
roughly,  and  stated  to  him  that  this  was  unmannerly  and 
unneighbourly.  '  Sir,'  said  Sir  Robert,  *  my  neighbour  is 
a  Dissenter.'  '  Oh ! '  said  the  Doctor,  '  if  so,  Chambers,  toss 
away,  toss  away,  as  hard  as  you  can.'  ' 

Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon. 

THE  ANCIENT  DISTINCTION  OF  MEATS. 

"  YE  shall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and 

unclean,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean And  ye 

shall  be  holy  unto  me :  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have 
severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine." — 
Leviticus  xx.  25,  26. 

By  the  distinction  of  meats  into  clean  and  unclean,  Hea- 
thens and  Jews  could  not  eat  together,  and  so  could  not  live 
together.  GOD  here  tells  his  people,  in  direct  words,  that 
the  design  of  this  law  was  to  keep  them  separate  from  the 
Heathens,  and  all  their  abominable  customs. 

REV.  W.  JONES,  of  Nayland. 

The  spiritual  Israelite  understood  the  reason  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and  lived  separate  from  the  world  and  its  customs. 
The  modern  Israelite  observes  the  distinction  of  meats  as  an 
external  ordinance,  but  lives  as  the  nominal  Christians  do 
about  him.  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."— 
2  Cor.  iii.  6.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEDAL. 

A  MEDAL  was  struck  in  Holland,  in  Cromwell's  reign,  to 
ridicule  the  court  that  was  paid  him  by  France  and  Spain. 
It  has  his  bust  and  titles  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  is 
Britannia,  with  Cromwell's  head  in  her  lap,  and  a  part  of  his 
person  uncovered,  which  the  Spanish  ambassador  is  stooping 
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to  kiss :  the  French  Ambassador  is  striving  to  precede  him ; 
and  there  are  inscribed  the  words,  "  Retire  toi ;  1'honneur 
appartient  au  roi  mon  maitre." 

One  of  these  medals  was  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1842. 

A  MEDIATOR  INDISPENSABLE. 

NOLO  Deum  absolutum.  LUTHER. 

IT  is  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Hampden  upon  the  words,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  that  the  original  "  CO  0eof 
i\oL<rdrjTt "  should  rather  be  rendered,  "  God  be  propitiated  to 
me  a  sinner,"  as  if  there  could  be  no  mercy  except  through 
a  propitiator  or  mediator,  as  the  fact  really  is. 

Christian  Observer.  [Review  of  his  Sermons.] 

MEDICAL  MEN. 

THE  medical  profession,  in  our  own  country,  may  be  de- 
scribed like  the  British  army  in  Caesar's  time, — some  of  them 
slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  less 
execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  they  cannot  be 
carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  despatch  so 
much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this  body  of 
regular  troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly 
listed  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so 

unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

Spectator,  No.  1. 

EMINENT  MEDICAL  SKILL. 
[ORIGINALLY  APPLIED  TO  TOUCHING  FOR  THE  EVIL.] 

STRANGELY-VISITED  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 
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MEDICINE. 

A  SCIENCE  which  has  man,  as  a  compound  of  mind  and 
matter,  for  its  subject,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  substances 
derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
for  its  instruments.  PERCIVAL'S  Medical  Ethics,  p.  172. 

A  LADY,  proposing  to  send  for  medical  advice  for  a  poor 
man  seriously  ill,  was  earnestly  entreated  by  him  to  relin- 
quish her  kind  intention ;  assuring  her,  that,  however  much 
obliged,  he  wished  to  die  a  natural  death.  This  circumstance 
actually  occurred  in  the  year  1827.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PASQUINADE  ON  THE  REGENCY  OF  CATHERINE  DE  MEDICIS. 
TOUT— A  TOUTES  SAUCES. 

LE  pauvre  peuple  endure  tout ; 
Les  gens  d'armes  ravagent  tout ; 
La  Sainte  Sglise  paye  tout ; 
Les  favoris  demandent  tout ; 
Le  bon  roi  leur  accorde  tout ; 
Le  chancelier  scelle  tout ; 
Le  parlement  verifie  tout ; 
La  reine  me>e  conduit  tout ; 
Le  pape  leur  pardonne  tout ; 
Chicot*  tout  seul  se  rit  de  tout; 
Le  diable  a  la  fin  aura  tout. 
Histoire  de  Henri  III.  et  Henri  IV.,  par  ESTOILE,  Vol.  I.  p.  473. 

MEDIOCRITY. 

AND  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit  with 
too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing :  it  is  no  mean 
happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

*  The  court  fool. 
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PAUPERIES  immunda  procul*  procul  absit,  ego  utrum 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II. 

MEDIOCRITY  OF  STATION  AND  TALENT. 

FULL  oft  'tis  seen, 

Our  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

MELANCHOLY DISCOUNTENANCED. 

WHY  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire,  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep,  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

BUT  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long-sounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene ; 
Shades  every  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

POPE — Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

OR  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 


Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

*  Another  reading  is  "  domu  procul." 
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MELANCHOLY IRRELIGIOUS. 

'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts. 

A  MELANCHOLY  MAN. 

SELDOM  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  TEMPERAMENT. 

IT  was  humourously  said  of  a  female,  whose  temperament 
was  of  the  melancholy  cast,  that,  when  the  day  opened  with 
fine  weather,  she  used  to  say  it  was  "too  fine  too  last;"  and 
when  it  commenced  with  rain,  that  it  was  "  set  in  for  the 
day."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEMORANDA  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AT  THE  TIME. 

ONE  line  written  on  the  spot  is  worth  a  cart  load  of 
recollections.  GRAY'S  Letter  to  West. 

MEMORY. 

HE  always  lamented  the  want  of  memory.  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  a  man  must  be  certainly  conscious  whether  he 
is  really  deficient  in  this  faculty  or  not :  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  complaint  is  too  general,  and  helps  much  to 
produce  the  effect  it  bewails.  The  memory,  like  a  friend, 
loves  to  be  trusted,  and  rewards  confidence.  No  man  will  be 
satisfied  who  measures  his  power  of  retention  by  his  wishes ; 
and  the  memory  should  not  be  censured  because  it  does  not 
lodge  every  thing  it  meets  with,  which  would  only  produce 
superfluity  and  confusion.  The  goodness  of  it  very  much 
consists  in  an  instinctive  property,  by  which  it  throws  off 
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what  is  needless  and  unsuitable,  and  preserves  only  what  is 

pertinent  and  necessary. 

JAY'S  Life  of  Winter,  p.  248. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT  says,  that  everybody  complains  of  want 
of  memory,  and  nobody  of  want  of  judgment ;  the  reason  of 
which  may  be,  that  a  bad  memory  is  considered  a  defect  of 
nature,  while  the  judgment  is  supposed  to  be  more  within 
our  own  controul,  and  ourselves,  therefore,  more  amenable 
for  its  errors.  Complaints  of  the  memory,  in  a  general  way, 
appear  to  be  so  many  excuses  for  ignorance,  by  which  we 
would  transfer  from  ourselves  the  deficiencies  of  our  cha- 
racter, and  would  refer  our  various  mistakes  and  imper- 
fections to  a  supposed  incapacity,  for  which  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible,  from  a  conviction  that  they  must 
otherwise  be  traced  to  ourselves  alone.  This  conduct  savours 
of  the  old  defence,  "The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMEMBER  thee ! 


Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmixed  with  baser  matter. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  1.  Scene  5. 


MEMORY  TECHNICALLY  AIDED. 

THE  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  told  the  narrator  that 
he  employed  an  artificial  aid  to  the   memory,  in  referring 
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to  the  New  Testament :  viz.  retaining  in  mind  the  abbre- 
viated words,  indicating  the  order  of  the  books ;  as,  Rom. 
Cor.  1  and  2.  Gal.  Eph.  Phil.  Col.  Thess.  1  and  2.  Tim.  land  2. 
Tit.  Phil.  Heb.  Jas.  Pet.  1  and  2.  John  1  and  2.  Jude,  Rev 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEMORY  TOO  RETENTIVE  OF  EVIL. 

OUR  memories,  as  corrupted  by  the  fall,  are  like  those 
ponds  where  the  frogs  live,  but  the  fish  die. 

Cripplegate  Lectures. 

MEN  BUT  INSTRUMENTS. 

THERE  is  no  power  in  the  creatures  to  do  either  good  or 
hurt,  but  as  God  disposeth  them ;  for  it  is  God  that  puts  their 
sword  into  their  hand. — Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  47. 

PERFECT  MEN. 

SUCH  faultless  monsters  as  the  world  ne'er  saw. 

POPE. 


MEN-SERVANTS. 

MY  man-servant  never  uses  my  razors,  drinks  my  wine, 
nor  breaks  my  horses'  knees :  for  though  I  once  had  one  who 
was  equal  to  all  these  exploits,  and  to  some  others  that  shall 
be  nameless,  I  now  have  none !  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MENTAL  DEFECTS  SHOULD  BE  OBJECTS  OF  PITY. 

WE  ought,  in  humanity,  no  more  to  despise  a  man  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mind,  than  for  those  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help.  Were  this  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, we  should  no  more  laugh  at  one  for  having  his 
brains  cracked,  than  for  having  his  head  broke. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 
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MERCHANT  TAYLORS. 

THE  motto  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  from  Sallust, 
is,  "  Concordia  parvae  res  crescunt;"  which  has  been  hu- 
morously rendered,  "  Nine  taylors  make  a  man." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABUSED  MERCIES. 

CHRISTIANS  should  take  heed  lest  God  should  sue  them  upon 
an  action  of  waste ;  for  wasting  time,  and  mispending  mer- 
cies, &c. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  48. 

MERCY. 

WILT  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

SIIAKSPEARE — Titus  Andronicus,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

THE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,r' 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd, — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings,  — 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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THOUGH  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this  :— 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation. 

SMAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4.  Scene  1 . 

— ALAS  !  Alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

IBID. — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

No  ceremony,  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 

The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 

Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 

As  mercy  does.  IBID. 

MERCY  OFTEN  ABUSED. 

MERCY  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so ; 

Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.  IBID. 

NOTHING  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

IBID. — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 

DIVINE  MERCY. 

ALL  I  would  add,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  persons  in 
my  unhappy  circumstances  (and  worse,  and  more  dangerous, 
no  man  could  hardly  be  in,  than  I  was),  is,  not  to  let  the 
greatness  of  their  guilt,  or  the  difficulty  of  repentance  deter, 
but  rather  invite  them  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  through 
the  merits  of  our  divine  Redeemer;  for  how  dark  and 
gloomy  soever  the  prospect  of  so  extraordinary  a  change 
appears  at  first,  as  every  thing  does  to  those  that  are  fled 
from  the  broad  sunshine  into  some  dark  place,  yet  those 
thick  and  discouraging  mists  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
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every  object  that  at  first  raises  our  fears  will  grow  more 
hopeful  and  comfortable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  there  is 
mercy  sufficient  in  God,  merit  enough  in  Christ,  power  more 
than  sufficient  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  room  enough  in  heaven, 
scope  enough  in  the  evangelical  promises,  and  the  most  endear- 
ing invitations  in  the  Gospel,  to  bring  the  greatest  sinners  to 
God,  who  is  of  infinite  mercy  and  compassion  ;  so  that  there 
can  be  thenceforth  no  condemnation  to  them  that,  with  faith 
and  repentance,  apply  to  him  for  pardon  and  grace,  through 
the  merits  of  his  ever  blessed  Son,  and  use  all  proper  means 
and  helps  to  render  themselves  fit  objects  of  it. 

PSALMANAZAR'S  Life,  p.  14. 

THE  mercy  of  God  is  the  first  article  of  every  man's  creed ; 
but  the  different  manner  of  understanding  and  applying  it 
makes  an  essential,  infinite  difference  in  the  characters  of 
men,  and  constitutes  either  religion  or  atheism. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

MERCY  PREVAILING  AGAINST  JUSTICE. 

"  ENTER  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord :  for 
in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." — Psalm  cxliii.  2. 

JESUS.         JUSTICE.         THE  SINNER. 

Jes.  Bring  forth  the  pris'ner,  Justice. 

Jus.  Thy  commands 

Are  done,  just  Judge.     See  here  the  pris'ner  stands. 
Jes.  What  has  the  pris'ner  done?     Say  whaf's  the  cause 

Of  his  commitment. 
Jus.  He  hath  broke  the  laws 

Of  his  too  gracious  God,  conspir'd  the  death 

Of  that  great  Majesty  that  gave  him  breath ; 

And  heaps  transgression,  Lord,  upon  transgression. 
Jes.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Jus.  E'en  by  his  own  confessions 

i  2 
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His  sins  are  crying  ;  and  they  cry'd  aloud, 

They  cry'd  to  heav'n,  they  cry'd  to  heav'n  for  blood. 

Jes.  What  say'st  thou,  Sinner  ?  hast  thou  ought  to  plead 
That  sentence  should  not  pass  ?  Hold  up  thy  head, 
And  shew  thy  brazen,  thy  rebellious  face. 

Sin.  Ah  me !  I  dare  not :  I  'm  too  vile  and  base 
To  tread  upon  the  earth,  much  more  to  lift 
Mine  eyes  to  heav'n ;  I  need  no  other  shrift 
Than  mine  own  conscience.     Lord,  I  must  confess 
I  am  no  more  than  dust,  and  no  whit  less 
Than  my  indictment  styles  me.     Ah !  if  thou 
Search  too  severe,  with  too  severe  a  brow, 
What  flesh  can  stand  ?     I  have  transgress'd  thy  laws 
My  merits  plead  thy  vengeance,  not  my  cause. 

Jus.  Lord,  shall  I  strike  the  blow  ? 

Jes.  Hold,  Justice ! 

Sinner,  speak  on ;  what  hast  thou  more  to  say  ? 

Sin.  Vile  as  I  am,  and  of  myself  abhorr'd, 

I  am  thy  handy- work,  thy  creature,  Lord ; 
Stampt  with  thy  glorious  image,  and  at  first 
Most  like  to  thee,  though  now  a  poor,  accurst, 
Convicted  caitiff,  and  degen'rate  creature, 
Here  trembling  at  thy  bar. 

Jus.  Thy  faults  the  greater : 

Lord,  shall  I  strike  the  blow  ? 

Jes.  Hold,  Justice ;  stay ! 

Speak,  Sinner ;  hast  thou  nothing  else  to  say  ? 

Sin.  Nothing  but  mercy  !  mercy,  Lord  !  my  state 
Is  miserable,  poor,  and  desperate : 
I  quite  renounce  myself,  the  world,  and  flee 
From  Lord  to  Jesus,  from  thyself  to  thee. 

Jus.  Cease  thy  vain  hopes ;  my  angry  God  has  vow'd 
Abused  mercy  must  have  blood  for  blood. 
Shall  I  vet  strike  the  blow  ? 
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Jes.  Stay,  Justice ;  hold  ! 

My  bowels  yearn,  my  failing  blood  grows  cold, 

To  view  the  trembling  wretch ;  methinks  I  spy 

My  Father's  image  in  the  prisoner's  eye. 
Jus.  I  cannot  hold. 
Jes.  Then  turn  thy  thirsty  blade 

Into  my  side,  let  there,  the  wound  be  made. 

Cheer  up,  dear  soul !  redeem  thy  life  with  mine : 

My  soul  shall  smart ;  my  heart  shall  bleed  for  thine. 
Sin.  O  groundless  deeps !  O  love  beyond  degree  ! 

Th'  offended  dies  to  set  th'  offender  free. 

QUARLES'S  Emblems,  Book  III.  E.  10. 


MERCY  REJOICING  AGAINST  JUDGMENT. 

SEE  already  entered,  in  p.  599,  the  Hymn  of  Des  Barreaux; 
of  which  it  is  worth  adding,  that  no  less  a  man  than  Addison 
thus  speaks : — "  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which 
Boyle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the 
author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one.  If  I 
could  have  done  it  justice  in  English,  I  would  have  translated 
it.  It  was  written  by  M.  Des  Barreaux,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last 
years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent." 

Spectator,  Vol.  VII.  No.  513. 

It  will  already  have  appeared  that  what  Addison  shrunk 
from  translating  Dr.  Watts  ventured  to  imitate.  See  ante, 
page  599.  \Editar.~] 

MISTAKEN  MERCY. 

LET  me  remember,  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a 
criminal,  that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country. 

JUDGE  HALK. 
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MERIT. 

DR.  JOHNSON  rightly  observes,  as  his  third  sense  of  this 
word,  that  it  means  "  character  with  respect  to  desert  of 
good  or  evil;"  in  support  of  which,  he  might  have  cited 

Milton's, 

"  By  merit  rais'd  to  that  bad  eminence," 

or,  deserving  the  highest  place,  as  pre-eminent  in  wickedness. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HUMAN  MERIT. 

IN  the  presence  of  God,  nothing,  on  our  part,  can  be  meri- 
torious. The  Christian  is  no  servant  who  does  service  and 
claims  hire ;  but  a  child  in  the  Father's  house,  who  can  and 
will  inherit. 

The  late  KING  OF  PRUSSIA'S  Religious  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Frederick  William  III.  translated  by  Birch. 

FREE  was  the  offer,  free  to  all,  of  life 

And  of  salvation ;  but  the  proud  of  heart, 

Because  't  was  free,  would  not  accept ;  and  still 

To  merit  wish'd :  and  choosing,  thus  unshippM, 

Uncompass'd,  unprovision'd,  and  bestormM, 

To  swim  a  sea  of  breadth  immeasurable, 

They  scorned  the  goodly  bark,  whose  wings  the  breath 

Of  God's  eternal  Spirit  fill'd  for  heaven, 

That  stopp'd  to  take  them  in,  and  so  were  lost. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  II. 

HUMAN  MERIT  DISCLAIMED. 

"  THEN  came  the  first,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained 
ten  pounds.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Well,  thou  good  servant : 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little*,  have  thou 
authority  over  ten  cities." — Luke  xix.  16,  17. 

*  "  'Ev  eAax'Vrco  THO-TO'S."  Luke  xvi.'  10:  "  Faithful  in  using  the  smallest 
power."  DR.BARROW. 
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Not  my  pound,  but  thy  pound ;  not  my  labour,  but  the  stock 
on  which  I  laboured:  "Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us!" 
The  best  is  faithful  but  in  a  very  little.  If  the  righteous 
shall  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear?  The  word  of  God  knows  of  no  works  of 
supererogation,  by  which  one  sinner  may  save  other  sinners. 
"  When  ye  have  done  all,  say  we  are  unprofitable  servants." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  INADEQUATE  APPRECIATION  OF  MERIT. 

A  COUNSELLOR  of  Grenada  refused  to  pay  Cano,  the  sculptor, 
a  hundred  pistoles  for  a  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he  had 
made  for  him,  alledging  that  he  had  been  only  twenty-five 
days  carving  it,  and  had  rated  his  labour  at  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  four  pistoles  per  day ;  "  while  I,"  said  the  counsellor, 
"  who  am  your  superior,  do  not  make  half  your  profits  by 
my  talents."  "  Wretch ! "  cried  the  enraged  artist,  "  to  talk  to 
me  of  your  talents !  I  have  been  fifty  years  learning  to 
make  this  statue  in  twenty-five  days : "  and  so  saying,  he 
dashed  the  Saint  into  pieces  upon  the  pavement  of  his  aca- 
demy. CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 


MERCY  THE  ONLY  MERIT. 

MERITUM  meum,  miserationes  Domini !  Non  sum  ego 
mops  meriti,  quam  diu  ille  non  est  inops  miserationum.  Si 
miserationes  ejus  multse,  multus  ego  sum  in  meritis.  Hoc 
totum  est  hominis  meritum  si  totam  spem  suam  ponat  in 
Domino.  ST.  BASIL. 

[Quoted  by  Bishop  Jewell,  in  his  Apology,  p.  30 6,  and  thus 
translated  by  him  : — ] 

"  My  merit  is  the  mercy  of  God.  So  long  as  God  is  not 
poor  of  mercy,  so  long  cannot  I  be  poor  of  merit.  If  his 
mercies  be  great,  then  am  I  great  in  merits.  This  is  the 
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whole  merit  of  man,  that  he  put  his  whole  affiance  in  the 
Lord." 

MERIT  PROVOKES  ENVY. 

KNOW  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  wears  it  ! 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act.  2.  Scene  3. 

MERIT  ALONE  DESERVING  OF  DIGNITY. 

FOR  who  shall  go  about 


To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

Oh  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour  ?  and  how  much  honour 

Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 

To  be  new  varnish'd  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  2.  Scene  9. 

MERIT  A  MARK  FOR  ENVY. 

IL  faut  toujours  que  ce  qui  est  grand  soit  attaque  par  les  petits 
esprits.  VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  I.  p.  424. 


INJURED  MERIT. 

THE  wronged  side  is  always  the  safest.        REV.  DR.  SIBBES. 
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MODESTY  OF  MERIT. 

IT  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 

To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 


REFLECTED  MERIT. 

OH  !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ?          POPE. 
[Boswell's   Motto  to  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr. 
Johnson.] 

RENUNCIATION  OF  MERIT. 

IF  we  are  not  led  to  seek  every  blessing  as  a  favour,  we 
shall  obtain  nothing.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MERIT  OUT  OF  VOGUE. 

LE  merite  et  1'esprit  ne  sont  plus  a  la  mode. 

BOILEAU; — Sat.  1. 

MERRY  ANDREW. 

DR.  JOHNSON  supplies  no  etymology  of  this  phrase.  It  was 
derived  from  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  published  a  collection  called  "  The 
Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  which  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  is  a  very  worth- 
less jest-book,  of  a  very  second  rate  person. — See  Alexander 
Chalmers,  and  his  authorities.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MERRY  MAN. 

BUT  a  merrier  man, 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
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His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act.  2.  Scene  1. 

THE  USEFUL  METALS. 

IT  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over 
the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  use  of  metals,  has 
contributed  most  to  extend  his  power.  The  sera  of  this  im- 
portant discovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemisphere  very 
remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some  rude 
instruments  of  our  forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind 
were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  them  by  employing 
flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  substances,  for  the  same 
purposes  which  metals  serve  among  polished  nations.  Na- 
ture completes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers. 
These  were  accordingly  the  metals  first  known,  and  first 
applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all,  and  to 
which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  per- 
fect form ;  its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  must  feel  twice  the 
force  of  fire,  and  go  through  two  laborious  processes,  before 
it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Man  was  long  acquainted  with  the 
other  metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iron, 
or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  he 
subdues  the  earth  and  commands  all  its  inhabitants.  But  in 
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this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans  was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes,  scattered 
over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in  great  abun- 
dance, if  we  except  some  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  descended  from  their 
mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments.  Their  devices  to 
supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals  were  extremely 
rude  and  awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them 
an  undertaking  of  immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a 
tree,  with  no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone,  was 
employment  for  a  month :  to  form  a  canoe  into  shape,  and 
to  hollow  it,  consumed  years  ;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot 
before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.  Their  operations  in  agri- 
culture were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  co- 
vered with  woods  of  the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of 
a  small  field  destined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts 
of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  great  toil. 
This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The 
labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  dig- 
ging, or  rather  stirring  the  field  with  wooden  mattocks,  and 
stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it :  but  they 
were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  than  to  their  own  rude  industry.* 

ROBERTSON'S  America,  Vol.  II.  Book  IV.  p.  108. 

METAPHORS. 

THE  example  of  Samuel,  when  he  was  condemning  Saul, 
appears  to  justify  the  borrowing  of  metaphors  from  present 
and  sensible  objects,  in  conveying  instruction. 

*  The  observation  of  the  modern  Americans,  upon  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
is,  that  "  if  you  plant  a  tenpenny  nai),  it  is  sure  to  spring  up  a  crow-bar." 

[Editor.'] 
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"  And  as  Samuel  turned  about,  to  go  away,  Saul  laid  hold 
upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said 
unto  him,  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine,  that 
is  better  than  thou."  1  Samuel  xv.  27,  28. 

[Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  Prophecies,  supplies  many  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind.]  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  VALUE  OF  METAPHOR. 

ecrr/i/  ev  Seco/oeTv.          ARISTOTLE. 


METAPHYSICIANS  AND  PHYSICIANS. 

THE  Duchess  of  Richmond  was  describing  a  lady  as  "  a 
deep  metaphysician."  "  May  be  so,"  said  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  who  was  present,  "  but  if  I  was  ill,  I  should  choose 
to  be  attended  by  one  of  the  faculty  !" 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  177. 


METAPHYSICIANS  AND  MATERIALISTS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  travelling  in  the  stage  coach  to  Islington, 
found  the  conversation  grow  very  warm  between  two  of  the 
passengers  on  the  subject  of  religion.  At  length  one  of  the 
disputants  said  to  the  other,  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  call 
yourself  ? "  To  which  the  reply  was,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  ma- 
terialist." No  more  passed  at  the  time ;  but  when  the  coach 
had  deposited  the  materialist,  at  his  house,  the  remaining 
combatant  appealed  to  my  friend  as  follows,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
perfectly  astonished  at  that  man's  effrontery  in  calling  him- 
self a  materialist,  for  I  know  him  to  be  a  dancing-master, 
and  so  was  his  father  before  him."  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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METHEGLIN. 

THE  Welch  derivation  of  this  word,  given  by  Johnson,  has 
found  a  later  rival  in  the  plausible  etymology  of  the  Greek 
"  jjLedv  aiy\rjei>,"  "  splendid  wine,"  suggested  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  of  Dec.  1842,  p.  18.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

METHODISM. 

IN  most  other  sects  there  is  an  inherent  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Church  of  England,  too  often  and  too  naturally  con- 
nected with  diseased  political  opinions.  So  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  those  sects 
endure.  But  Methodism  is  free  from  this. 

DR.  SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Wesley. 

METHODISM  is  a  very  convenient  word ;  the  general  mean- 
ing of  it,  by  those  who  use  it,  is,  that  the  person  or  work  to 
which  it  is  applied,  has  more  religion  than  the  speaker.  I 
have  known  many  religious  persons  in  my  life,  but  never 
one  who  had  too  much  religion.  A  man  must  indeed  be  a 
simpleton,  with  little  true  religion,  who  will  suffer  himself  to 
be  laughed  out  of  his  principles  by  a  nickname.  Cant  I 
detest;  but  religion  I  revere,  and  honour  those  who  se- 
riously profess  it.  If  the  Bible  be  true,  as  it  most  assuredly 
is,  woe  to  them  who  are  ashamed  of  Christ's  words. 

LORD  TEIGNMOUTH — [To  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Lord.] 
Life  and  Correspondence,  1843. 

MIDNIGHT. 

THE  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 
[The  Guild  Chapel  at  Stratford  was  close  to  Shakspeare's 
residence;  and  as  he  must  often  have   heard  its  sonorous 
clock  strike  twelve,  may  not  this  have  suggested  the  line  ?] 
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MILDEW. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  the  Saxon  adjective 
which  supplies  us  with  our  word  "  mild,"  every  sense  of 
which,  is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
question.  It  should  rather  seem  to  be  "wa/-dew,"  or  that 
evil  dew  which  springs  from  malaria.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MILITARY  DESPOTISM  THE  END  OF  ALL  POLITICAL  STRUGGLES. 

THE  French  Revolution  began  with  great  and  fatal  errors ; 
these  errors  produced  atrocious  crimes:  a  mild  and  feeble 
monarchy  was  succeeded  by  bloody  anarchy,  which  very 
shortly  gave  birth  to  military  despotism.  France,  in  a  few 
"  years,  described  the  whole  circle  of  human  society.  All  this 
was  in  the  order  of  nature;  when  every  principle  which 
enables  some  men  to  command,  and  disposes  others  to  obey, 
was  extirpated  from  the  mind  by  atrocious  theories,  and  still 
more  atrocious  examples ;  when  every  old  institution  was 
trampled  down  with  contumely,  and  every  new  institution 
covered  in  its  cradle  with  blood  ;  when  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty itself,  the  sheet-anchor  of  society,  was  annihilated; 
when  in  the  persons  of  the  new  possessors,  whom  the  poverty 
of  language  obliges  us  to  call  proprietors,  it  was  contami- 
nated in  its  source  by  robbery  and  murder,  and  became 
separated  from  that  education  and  those  manners,  from  that 
general  presumption  of  superior  knowledge  and  more  scru- 
pulous probity,  which  form  its  only  liberal  titles  to  respect ; 
when  the  people  were  taught  to  despise  every  thing  old,  and 
compelled  to  detest  every  thing  new ;  there  remained  only 
one  principle  strong  enough  to  hold  society  together — a  prin- 
ciple utterly  incompatible,  indeed,  with  liberty,  and  un- 
friendly to  civilization  itself — a  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
principle  ;  but  in  that  miserable  condition  of  human  affairs, 
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a  refuge  from  still  more  intolerable  evils — I  mean,  the  prin- 
ciple of  military  power;  which  gains  strength  from  that 
confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  all  the  other  elements  of 
society  are  dissolved,  and  which  forms  the  cement  that  pre- 
serves it  from  total  annihilation. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  Speech  upon  Peltier  s  Trial. 

BY  recent,  as  well  as  all  ancient  example,  it  is  evident  that 
illegal  violence,  with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered 
and  whatever  object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at 
last  in  the  government  of  a  single  person. 

HUME'S  History  of  England,  Vol.  VII.  p.  220.    8vo.  Edit. 


A  MILITARY  LIFE. 

Go  to  the  wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven 
years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  not  have  money  enough,  at 
the  end,  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one. 

SHAKSPEARE — Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  4.  Scene  6. 


THE  YOUNG  MILITARY. 

THE  unfledged  race  of  ensigns  who  infest  our  streets  and 

dishonour  our  public  places. 

JUNIUS— Letter  XXX. 


MILLINER. 

DR.  JOHNSON  says,  modestly,  that  he  believes  this  word  is 
from  "  an  inhabitant  of  Milan,"  but  he  is  certainly  correct. 
Millinery  is  simply  Milan-erie,  which  was  originally  rather 
jewellery  and  trinketry  than  female  attire,  as  it  subse- 
quently became.  So  Shakspeare,  "  He  was  perfumed  like  a 
milliner,"  when  that  trade  dealt  in  perfumes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MILTON. 

THERE  Milton  dwells :  The  mortal  sung 

Themes  not  presumed  by  mortal  tongue ; 

New  terrors,  or  new  glories  shine 
In  every  page,  and  flying  scenes  divine 
Surprise  the  wondering  sense,  and  draw  our  souls  along. 

Behold  his  muse  sent  out  t'  explore 
The  unapparent  deep  where  waves  of  chaos  roar, 

And  realms  of  night  unknown  before. 

She  trac'd  a  glorious  path  unknown, 
Through  fields  of  heavenly  war,  and  seraphs  overthrown, 

Where  his  advent' rous  genius  led : 
Sovereign,  she  framM  a  model  of  her  own, 

Nor  thank'd  the  living  nor  the  dead. 
The  noble  hater  of  degenerate  rhyme 
Shook  off  the  chains,  and  built  his  verse  sublime — 
A  monument  too  high  for  coupled  souls  to  climb. 

He  mourn'd  the  garden  lost  below ; 

(Earth  is  the  scene  for  tuneful  woe !) 

Now  bliss  beats  high  in  all  his  veins, 

Now  the  lost  Eden  he  regains, 

Keeps  his  own  air,  and  triumphs  in  unrivall'd  strains. 
Immortal  bard  !  Thus  thy  own  Raphael  sings, 

And  knows  no  rule  but  native  fire ; 
All  heav'n  sits  silent  while  to  his  sovereign  strings 

He  talks  unutterable  things ; 
With  graces  infinite  his  untaught  fingers  rove 

Across  the  golden  lyre  : 
From  every  note  devotion  springs ; 
Rapture,  and  harmony,  and  love, 

O'erspread  the  list'ning  choir.  WATTS'S  Lyrics. 
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THE  MIND  INCAPABLE  OF  SUBJECTION. 

NOR  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 

A  LARGE  MIND. 

UNE  ame  a  double  et  triple  etage.  LA  BEAUMELLE. 

AN  OVERWORKED  MIND. 

THE  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

Hath  wrought  the  mure*,  that  should  confine  it  in, 

So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  4.  Scene  4. 


A  WOUNDED  MIND  BEYOND  THE  POWER  OF  MEDICINE. 

CANST  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  full  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

IBID. — Macbeth,  Act  5.  Scene  3. 

THE  MIND,  NOT  THE  EYE,  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  FOR. 

MIGRAVIT  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos,  et  gaudia  vana. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  1. 

MIND  MUST  GOVERN  J    OR  WISDOM  BETTER  THAN  STRENGTH. 

A  LAME  man  who  has  eyes,  can  lead  a  blind  man  who  has 

none.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Wall. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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GREAT  MINDS  COVET  FAME. 

— PRATER  laudem  nullius  avari. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 


INFERIOR  MINDS. 

THERE  are  minds,  as  well  as  lands,  of  so  harsh  and  crabbed 
a  disposition,  that  little  can  be  made  of  them. 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 


THE  MIND  INDEPENDENT  OF  LOCALITY. 

GUI  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 
Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique. 
In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  I.  14. 

SPEAKING  YOUR  MIND. 

THIS  is  some  fellow, 


Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.     He  cannot  flatter,  he ! — 
An  honest  mind,  and  plain ; — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he  's  plain. 
This  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


A  SUPERIOR  MIND. 

Miss  B ,  in  a  letter  to  -  — ,  speaks  of  a  mind  possess- 
ing the  additional  keys.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MANY  MEN  OF  MANY  MINDS. 

TRES  mihi  convivse  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 
Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu,  quod  jubet  alter ; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  2. 

QUOT  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

Millia.—  HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  1. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  CERTAIN  PRIME  MINISTER. 

HE  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  great  minister, 
and  all  the  vices  ordinary  in  a  great  favourite. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  by  himself,  p.  10.     [Of  Wolsey.] 


CHOICE  OF  MINISTERS. 

THE  king  [Henry  VIII.]  said  it  belonged  not  to  the  rabble 
to  direct  princes  what  counsellors  they  should  choose. 

IBID.  p.  186. 

THE  king  said,  the  rabble  ought  not  to  prescribe  to  him 
and  to  the  convocation  in  that  matter ;  and  for  the  laws,  a 
multitude  must  not  pretend  to  alter  what  was  established. 

IBID.  p.  190. 

IF  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  of  any  about  him,  he 
was  ready  to  hear  them  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
direct  him  what  counsellors  he  ought  to  employ. 

IBID.  p.  191. 

A  DISGRACED  MINISTER. 

HE  [Cromwell]  had  the  common  fate  of  all  disgraced 
ministers ;  his  friends  forsook  him,  and  his  enemies  insulted 
him.  IBID.  Book  I.  p.  239. 

K  2 
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THE  EXPERIENCED  THEOLOGICAL  MINISTER. 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  divine,  that  much  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  prayer  and  reading,  are  necessary  to  make 
a  Christian  and  a  minister.  It  is  requisite  that  he  who  is  to 
be  a  judge  of  so  many  cases  of  conscience  should  clearly  un- 
derstand them.  But  is  this  possible,  unless  he  have  passed 
through  those  states  and  circumstances  on  which  these  cases 
are  founded  ?  I  trow  not.  He  who  has  not  been  deeply  ex- 
ercised in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and  trial,  is  never  likely 
to  be  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth."  How  can  a  man,  unexperienced 
in  spiritual  trials,  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ? 

Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  by  his  SON,  Vol.  I. 

INVENTIVE  TALENT  OF  A  FINANCE  MINISTER. 

EMERI  imagina  bien  des  sortes  d'impots,  de  nouveaux 
officiers  jures,  mesureurs  et  porteurs  de  charbon;  de 
mouleurs,  chargeurs,  et  porteurs  de  bois;  de  premiers 
commis  de  la  taille  et  des  ponts  et  chausees ;  de  sou  pour  livre, 
d'augmentations  des  gages,  de  controleurs  des  amendes,  et  des 
epices.  VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  [Introduction.] 

SATIRE  ON  A  PRIME  MINISTER. 

PAR  votre  humeur  le  monde  est  gouverne ; 
Vos  volontes  font  le  calme  et  Forage. 
Vous  vous  riez  de  me  voir  confine, 
Loin  de  la  cour,  dans  mon  petit  menage ; 
Mais  n'est-ce  rien  que  d'etre  tout  a  soi, 
De  n'avoir  point  le  fardeau  d'un  emploi, 
D'avoir  dompte  la  crainte  et  Tesperance  ? 
Ah !  si  le  ciel,  qui  me  traite  si  bien, 
Avoit  pitie  de  vous  et  de  la  France, 
Votre  bonheur  seroit  egal  au  mien ! 

[The  President  Mainard,  on  his  retirement,  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu.]  VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol  I.  p.  175. 
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MINISTERIAL  CONCESSION. 

AT  the  establishment  of  the  Volunteers,  in  the  French  war, 
a  certain  corporation  agreed  to  form  a  body,  on  condition  that 
"  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  quit  the  country.*"  The  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  humorously  said,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  terms,  if  they  would  permit  him 
to  add,  "  except  in  case  of  invasion ! " 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  184. 


THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY. 

IT  seems  as  if  certain  members  of  Government  were 
resolved  to  affix  to  the  phrase,  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  ["That  they  may  indifferently  minister  justice"], 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  indifferently  is  now  accepted, 
rather  than  that  of  impartially,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
employed.*  MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY. 

LE  Due  d'Epernon  rencontra  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
sur  TEscalier  du  Louvre  1'annee  1624.  Le  Cardinal  lui 
demanda  s'il  ri*y  avoit  rien  de  nouveau  ?  "  Non,v  lui  dit  le 
Due,  "  sinon  que  vous  montez,  et  que  je  descends." 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  83. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  IS  A  LABORIOUS  WORK. 

"  KNOW  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  admonish 
you:"  I  Thess.  v.  12.  Those  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine  (01  Kowiwvres*)  which  labour  to  weariness.  He  that 
preaches  as  he  should,  shall  find  it  a  work,  not  a  play ;  not  a 
work  of  an  hour,  while  speaking  in  the  pulpit,  but  a  load 

*  This  remark  was  really  written  during  the  sway  of  a  Whig  or  Liberal 
Ministry;  but  after  some  experience  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  which  suc- 
ceeded, it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  expunge  it. —  [Editor. ~\ 
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that  lies  heavy  on  his  shoulders  all  the  week  long ;  a  labour 
that  spends  the  vitals,  and  consumes  the  oil  which  should 
feed  the  lamp  of  nature  :  such  a  labour  (in  a  word)  as  makes 
old  age  and  youth  oft  meet  together.  The  Jews  took  Christ 
to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  when  he  was  little  above  thirty 
(John  viii.  57).  I  find  some  give  this  reason  of  it,  because 
Christ  had  so  macerated  his  body  with  labour  in  preaching, 
fasting,  watching,  that  it  aged  his  very  countenance,  and 
made  him  look  older  than  he  was.  Other  callings  are  (many 
of  them)  but  as  exercise  to  nature ;  they  blow  off  the  ashes 
from  its  coal,  and  help  to  discharge  nature  of  those  superflui- 
ties which  oppress  it.  Who  eats  his  bread  more  heartily,  or 
sleeps  more  sweetly,  than  the  ploughman?  But  the  Mini- 
ster's work  debilitates  nature :  it  is  hard  for  him  to  eat  and 
work  too :  like  the  candle,  he  wastes  while  he  shines.  What- 
ever work  is  thought  harder  than  another,  we  have  it  bor- 
rowed to  set  forth  the  Minister's  labour.  They  are  called 
soldiers,  watchmen,  husbandmen ;  yea,  their  work  is  set  out 
by  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  easier  labours  than  others  (those  who  find  more  success 
of  their  ministry  than  their  brethren) ;  but  who  can  tell  the 
throes  that  their  souls  feel,  who,  all  the  time  of  their  ministry, 
go  in  travail,  and  bring  forth  dead  children  at  last  ? 

GURNALL'S  Christian  Armour.    [On  Eph.  vi.  19.] 

A  WEAK  MINISTRY. 

THERE  is  not  a  man  of  the  court  side  who  has  either  abili- 
ties or  words  enough  to  call  a  coach.  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

A  MINORITY. 

WHEN  Mr.  Fox  once  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  one  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  observed,  that,  at  all  events,  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  company.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Vous  devez  vous  defier  de  vous,  quand  vous  etes  seul  de 
votre  avis. 

[Quoted  by  DR.  SOUTHEY  (selon  V  usage)  without  authority.] 

IT  was  a  minority  that  entered  into  the  ark,  when  the 
majority  perished  in  the  waters.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

UNDUE  REGARD  FOR  MINUTIAE. 

POPE  CHIGHI  was  justly  ridiculed  for  his  attention  to  little 
things,  and  his  incompetency  in  great  ones,  by  the  phrase  of 
"  Maximus  in  minimis,  et  minimus  in  maximis." 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


ATTENTION  to  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  de- 
serve a  moment's  thought,  lower  a  man,  who  from  thence  is 
considered  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters. 
Cardinal  de  Retz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Pope  Chighi 
for  a  little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him  that 
he  had  written  three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that 
it  was  an  excellent  one  still.  !B[D. 


MIRTH. 

HE  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

SHAKSPEARE — Winter  s  Tale,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


MISERY. 

THOU  seest,  we  are  not  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

IBID. — As  you  Like  It,  Act  2.  Scene  7. 
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MISERY  FORBIDS  A  CHOICE  OF  COMPANY. 

MISERY  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

MISFORTUNES  OF  OTHERS. 

I  NEVER  knew  any  man  in  my  life,  who  could  not  bear 
another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like  a  Christian. 

Thoughts  on  various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


PUT  THE  BEST  FACE  ON  MISFORTUNES. 

IL  faut  faire  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu. 

French  Proverb. 


OUR  MISFORTUNES  ARE  OF  OUR  OWN  MAKING. 

SIBI  quisque  naufragium  facit. 

[Motto  of  the  Lords  Brook  (with  which  family,  that  of 
Darnley  was  allied)  over  a  chimney-piece  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent.]  MISCELLANEOUS. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ILLUMINATED  MISSAL. 

How  gay  the  dress  which  superstition  wears  ! 

How  deep  her  mysteries,  how  strong  her  fears ! 

Yet,  to  no  outward  garb  or  forms  confin'd, 

Religion  is  the  service  of  the  mind. 

No  painted  deities  of  man's  device 

For  one  convinc'd  of  sin  will  e'er  suffice  ; 

Nor  all  the  ornaments  of  human  art : 

God  is  a  Spirit,  and  requires  the  heart. 

Not  all  the  idol  saints  of  Papal  Rome, 

Nor  boasted  relics  of  Saint  Peter's  dome, 

One  single  sin  can  ever  take  away, 

Or  answer  for  it  at  a  future  day ; 
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Christ's  precious  blood  and  righteousness  alone, 
For  mine  and  other's  guilt  can  e'er  atone. 
Oh,  may  we  then  the  proffer'd  boon  receive, 
Renounce  ourselves,  repent,  believe,  and  live ! 
Our  own  and  other's  righteousness  disclaim, 

And  glory  only  in  the  Saviour's  name ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

December  10,  1826. 

MISPRIS1ON. 

DR.  JOHNSON  treats  this  word  as  "  out  of  use ; "  but  his 
favourite  author,  Barrow,  had  employed  it,  as,  "  Enough 
they  have  to  excuse  God  from  misprision  of  not  having  pro- 
vided competently  for  them." — Sermon  on  Universal  Re- 
demption. MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO  PREVENT  MISTAKES. 

WHEN  gentlemen  ejusdem  nominis,  deem  it  necessary  to 

advertise  that  they  are  not  the  Mr. who  has  lately 

committed  some  offence,  or  incurred  some  disgrace,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  circumstance  which  happened,  when,  in  a 
season  of  unpopularity,  Mr.  Pitt  was  proceeding  to  dine  at 
Guildhall,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  One  of  the  mob  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  handful  of  mud,  intending  to  discharge 
it  at  the  minister.  The  man,  however,  mistaking  his  mark, 
had  just  levelled  it  at  a  gentleman  in  full  costume,  who  was 
in  the  next  carriage  ;  and  who,  knowing  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  premier,  and  wishing  to  dispense  with  the  compli- 
ment, cried  out  vociferously,  "  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  am  not  Mr.  Pitt."  Upon  which  the  fellow 
exclaimed,  "  Who  said  you  was,  spoony  ? "  (a  vulgar  word, 
employed,  at  that  time,  to  convey  contempt  of  an  opponent) 
and  immediately  discharged  it  full  in  his  face ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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A  MISTAKE  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  WAS  ABROAD. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS    told    the    writer,   that   when 
Bishop  Tomline  was  about  to  publish  his  Life  of  Pitt,  he 

wrote   to  the  late  Mr.  • ,   the   bookseller,  who,  being 

rather  a  seller  than  a  reader  of  books,  observing  the  frank 
to  be  "  G.  Winton,"  looked,  in  vain,  into  the  Red  Book  for  any 
nobleman  or  member  named  "  Winton;"  upon  which,  he  told 
his  principal  reviewer  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  what 
new  author  had  now  addressed  him.  He  was  thus  for- 
tunately rescued  by  his  friend  from  further  exposure; 
though  it  must  be  added,  to  his  credit,  that  he  related  the 
anecdote  against  himself  at  the  next  literary  dinner  he  gave, 
where  Mr.  Chalmers  was  present.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN  AWKWARD  MISTAKE. 

SITTING  once  at  dinner,  at  the  Mansion  House,  next  to  the 
late  Lord  Onslow,  he  told  me  a  story  of  a  man  of  fashion,  in 
his  younger  days,  with  whom  a  lady  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  at  the  Green  Man  at  Dulwich.  The  gentleman,  neg- 
lecting to  make  a  note  of  the  place  at  the  moment,  supposed, 
when  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  recollect  it,  that  it  was 
the  Dull  Man  at  Greenwich.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  his 
attempt  to  discover  any  such  house  proved  of  no  other  use 
than  to  furnish  his  friends  with  a  standing  joke  at  his 
expense.  MISCELLANEOUS, 

TALLEYRAND  said,  of  a  fatal  mistake,  the  irreparable  blunder 
of  Buonaparte,  "  Voila  le  commencement  de  la  fin." 

BOURIENNE. 

A  LITERARY  MISTAKE. 

WHEN  Baron  Denon's  work  on  Egypt  was  the  topic  of 
general  conversation,  and  the  Hotel  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Paris, 
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Denon  being  engaged  to  dine  there  one  day,  the  prince 
wished  the  princess  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  book,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  say  something  complimentary 
on  it  to  the  author.  He  therefore  requested  his  librarian  to 
send  the  work  to  her  apartment,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  dinner;  but  unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  also 
directed  that  a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  sent  to  a 
young  lady,  a  protegee  of  hers,  who  resided  in  the  hotel. 
The  Baron  Denon's  work  was  given,  through  mistake,  to 
Mademoiselle,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  was  delivered  to  the 
princess,  who,  rapidly  looking  through  its  pages,  supposed 
she  had  got  her  lesson  for  dinner.  The  seat  of  honour,  at 
table,  being  assigned  to  the  baron,  the  princess,  mindful  of 
her  husband's  wishes,  had  no  sooner  eaten  her  soup,  than, 
smiling  graciously,  she  thanked  Denon  for  the  pleasure 
which  his  work  had  afforded  her.  The  author  was  gratified, 
and  told  her  how  much  he  felt  honoured ;  but  judge  of  his 
astonishment,  and  the  dismay  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  when 
the  princess  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  your  work 
has  delighted  me ;  but  I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  what  has 
become  of  your  poor  man  Friday,  about  whom  I  feel  such  an 
interest."  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON'S  Idler  in  France. 


PARLIAMENTARY  MISTAKES. 

LORD  HARDWICKE,  in  a  time  of  war,  made  use,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  of  the  phrase,  "  Pendente  bello."  Lord  Car- 
teret,  who  was  a  first-rate  scholar,  corrected  him  by  saying, 
in  a  high  tone,  "  Flagrante  bello,  my  Lord  !" 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 

LORD  NORTH,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  Mr.  Burke 
quoting  "  Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia,"  and  pronouncing 
the  i  short  in  "  Vectigal,"  exclaimed,  "  Vectigal,  Mr.  Burke  ! 
Vectigal!"  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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A  SMALL  MISTAKE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  London  received  a  letter  from  his  friend 
in  India,  informing  him,  as  he  supposed,  that  he  felt  so  over- 
whelmed with  many  obligations  he  had  received,  that  he  had 
determined  to  send  him  an  elephant  by  the  next  communica- 
tion. The  London  friend  would  fain  have  dispensed  with  such 
a  burdensome  proof  of  gratitude,  but  as  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  decline  the  compliment,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  erect  a 
building  for  its  reception ;  but  the  animal  not  arriving  at 
the  time  expected,  a  friend  suggested  the  expediency  of 
looking  again  at  the  letter,  when  it  appeared  that  all  the 
Indian  correspondent  had  intended,  was  to  send  an  equivalent  f 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  Rev.  H.  Venn  [Rector  of  Yelling,  Hants,]  wrote  a 
book,  in  1774,  entitled,  "Mistakes  in  Religion  exposed,  in  an 
Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zacharias." 

A  certain  clergyman,  whose  sentiments  were  entirely 
opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Venn,  observing,  in  a  London  Book 
Catalogue,  the  short  entry  of  "  Venn's  Mistakes  in  Religion 
exposed,"  and  concluding,  very  naturally,  that  he  should  now 
find  what  he  had  long  been  looking  for — a  complete  exposure 
of  what  he  thought  Mr.  Venn's  "  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism,"  he  hastened  to  possess  himself  of  the  volume :  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  with  what  result. 
Communicated  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  KNIGHT,  Vicar  of  Halifax. 


MODE. 

THIS  word,  derived,  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  and 
Latin,  is  from  the  Greek  "  Mo&of,"  a  measure  [the  bushel  of 
Scripture].  Our  derivatives,  "  moderate,"  "  modify,"  "  mo- 
dulate," "  modish,"  "  modesty,"  with  the  Latin  and  French 
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correlatives,  together  with  our  adopted  words  "  modus " 
and  "  modicum,"  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  Greek  root. — See 
Parkhurst  on  "  Mo&o$-."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MODERATION. 

HE  can  bear  his  griefs  in  silence,  who  can  moderate  his 
joys.  LAVATER'S  Aphorisms. 

MODERATION,  OR  "  NE  QUID  NIMIS." 

DE  tous  les  animaux,  l'homme  a  le  plus  de  pente 

A  se  porter  dedans  1'exces. 

II  faudroit  faire  le  proces 

Aux  petits  comme  aux  grands.     II  n'est  ame  vivante 
Qui  ne  peche  en  ceci.     Rien  de  trop-est  un  point 
Dont  on  parle  sans  cesse,  et  qu'on  n'observe  point. 

LA  FONTAINE. 

MUTUAL  MODERATION  ENJOINED. 

HE  [Bishop  Parker]  shews  great  heat  against  all  those  who 
are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  from  himself,  without  con- 
sidering that  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  differ  from  him,  as 
he  has  to  differ  from  them. 

CALAMY — Life  and  Times,  Vol.  I.  p.  43. 


RETIRING  MODESTY. 

SHE  was  of  that  number  of  persons  who  never  speak  aloud 
in  company,  and  only  a  little  with  their  friends,  where  they 
always  place  themselves  near  each  other,  or,  when  not  at 
table,  in  the  recesses  of  windows,  persuading  themselves  that 
they  can  never  be  appreciated  out  of  the  circle  of  their  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  Thus  their  wit  remains  buried  in  the 
breast  of  friendship,  and  is  for  the  rest  of  the  world  only  a 
tradition.  MADAME  DE  GENLIS — Memoirs. 
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MODESTY  THE  BRIGHTEST  GEM  IN  WOMEN. 

SED  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiseat, 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentis  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam. 
Ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  resolvo. 

VIRGIL — JEneid  IV. 

THE  LIMITED  MONARCHY  OF  ENGLAND. 

UN  roi  fait  ailleurs  entrer  aveuglement  ses  peuples  dans 
toutes  ses  vues ;  mais  a  Londres,  un  roi  doit  entrer  dans 
celles  de  son  peuple. 

VOLTAIRE— Sitcle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  260. 


LIMITED  MONARCHY  THE  BEST  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

WHATEVER  is  good,  either  in  monarchies  or  in  republics, 
may  be  enjoyed  in  limited  monarchies ;  the  whole  force  of 
the  nation  is  as  ready  to  be  turned  one  way  as  in  monarchies  ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  may  be  as  well  secured  as  in 
republics.  DEAN  LOCKIER. 

[Quoted  in  Spence's  Anecdotes.] 


MONASTERIES. 

THE  Emperor  Charles  V.  retired  to  a  monastery.  This 
does  not  suit  with  the  genius  of  an  Englishman,  who  loves 
not  to  pull  off  his  clothes  till  he  goes  to  bed. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  p.  127.     [Eleventh  Edition.] 


THE  MONASTIC  CHRONICLES. 

IN  most  of  the  abbeys  there  was  kept  a  chronicle  of  the 
times.  These  were  written  by  men  that  were  more  credu- 
lous than  judicious ;  and  so  they  are  often  more  particular  in 
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the  recital  of  trifles  than  of  important  affairs :  and  an  invin- 
cible humour  of  lying,  when  it  might  raise  the  credit  of 
their  order,  or  house,  runs  through  all  their  manuscripts. 
BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  own  History,  Book  I.  p.  231. 


MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS  J   THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  SOCIETY. 

THE  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  In  every  new  set- 
tlement, the  first  object  should  be  to  encourage  population, 
and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  community.  During  the 
youth  and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread, 
and  sustenance  is  procured  with  facility,  mankind  is  in- 
creased with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the  Spaniards  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most  pre- 
posterous policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  first  of  her  laws. 
Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety,  which  ascribes  transcen- 
dant  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy, — or  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  that  listless  ease,  which  in  sultry  climates  is  deemed  su- 
preme felicity, — numbers  crowded  into  those  mansions  of 
sloth  and  superstition,  and  were  lost  to  society. 

The  impropriety  of  such  foundations,  in  any  situation 
when  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to 
improve  it,  is  so  obvious,  that  some  Catholic  states  have 
expressly  prohibited  any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking 
the  monastic  vows.  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs,  on  some 
occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  spreading  of 
a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  their 
colonies,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  check  it.  But  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
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of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in  Europe,  and  di- 
rected by  ecclesiastics  more  bigotted  and  illiterate,  have 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that 
no  regulations  can  restrain  their  zeal ;  and  by  the  excess  of 
their  ill-judged  bounty,  religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a 
degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to  society. 

ROBERTSON'S  America,  Vol.  III.  Book  VIII.  p.  184. 

MONASTIC  LIFE. 

IF  they  object  that  they  live  in  contemplation  and  study  of 
Scripture,  and  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  let  from  that 
holy  work,  for  Christ  said  that  Mary  had  chosen  the  best 
part  which  should  not  be  taken  from  her,  I  make  the  same 
answer  which  that  holy  father  and  abbot,'  Silvanus,  made. 
He  had  many  monks  under  him,  whom  he  caused,  after  their 
prayers,  to  labour  for  their  living,  according  to  the  mind  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  upon  a  time  there  came  a  religious  man  to  his 
abbey,  and  when  he  saw  his  monks  working,  he  asked  the 
abbot  why  he  so  used  them,  and  why  they  gave  not  them- 
selves to  holy  contemplation,  seeing  that  Mary  had  chosen 
the  best  part.  The  abbot  made  few  words,  but  gave  this 
monk  a  book,  and  sent  him  into  a  cell,  to  be  there  occupied 
in  study  and  contemplation;  and  at  dinner-time  the  abbot 
called  all  his  monks  to  meat,  and  let  him  sit  in  contempla- 
tion. After  noon,  when  he  began  to  wax  very  hungry,  he 
came  out  again  to  the  abbot,  and  asked  whether  his  monks 
had  not  yet  dined,  and  he  answered  "  Yes." — "  And  why  called 
you  not  me,"  quoth  the  monk,  "  to  dine  with  them  ?"  "  Ve- 
rily," said  the  abbot,  "  I  thought  you  had  been  all  spiritual, 
and  had  needed  no  meat." — "  Nay,"  quoth  the  monk,  "  I  am 
not  so  spiritual  nor  fervent  in  contemplation  but  that  I 
must  needs  eat."  "  Verily,"  said  the  abbot,  "  then  must  you 
also  needs  work,  for  Mary  hath  need  of  Martha."  When  the 
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monk  heard  that,  he  repented,  and  fell  to  work  as  the  others 
did ;  and  I  would  to  God  that  this  answer  would  cause  our 
religious  even  so  to  do,  and  to  fall  to  work,  that  they  might 
succour  their  needy  neighbours. 

FRITH' s  Mirror  to  know  Thyself. 
[Works  of  Tindal,  Frith,  and  Barnes,  p.  88.     1557.] 


MONEY. 

WHILE  unbelief  is  generally  at  the  root  of  all  the  power 
which  Satan  exercises  in  our  world,  perhaps  his  chief  instru- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  that  peculiar  medium  of  intercourse, 
without  which,  the  concerns  of  the  world  could  not  be  con- 
ducted. I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  that  any  writer  or 
preacher  has  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  entire  absence  of 
money  from  heaven ;  but  it  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
not  among  the  least  of  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  state. 
When  we  consider  the  handle  which  is  thus  supplied  to  the 
great  tempter — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money — the  dan- 
ger of  possessing  it — its  vain  and  unsatisfying  character — 
the  constant  fear  of  losing  it,  and  the  frequent  discomfiture 
of  its  loss — the  ignorance  of  its  only  proper  value  in  some, 
the  undue  estimate  of  it  in  others,  and  its  deep  responsibi- 
lity in  all — the  envy  attendant  upon  its  increase — the  snares 
to  which  it  exposes  us,  and  the  sins  in  which  it  involves  us ; — 
when  we  recognise  the  authority  which  declares  "  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven," and  reflect  on  its  very  unequal  distribution  here,  so 
that  the  most  excellent  and  deserving  often  want  even  a 
necessary  portion  of  it,  while  the  ungodly  find  it  their  chief 
incitement  in  rendering  themselves  and  others  miserable, 
we  shall  surely  desire  heaven,  where  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  as,  next  to  the  presence  of  God,  the  absence  of 

VOL.  II.  L 
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sin  makes  up  the  main  felicity,  so  the  want  of  this  peculiar 
medium  of  earthly  intercourse  may  chiefly  serve  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  sin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Canaan, 
the  holy  land  of  the  Jews,  and  the  type  of  heaven,  had  no 
gold  in  it. — (1  Kings  ix.  28.)*  MISCELLANEOUS. 

IT  is  not  so  much  declared  that  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  as  that  "  the  love "  of  it  is ;  because  the  love  of  money 
either  leads  to  unhallowed  means  of  obtaining  it,  or  else 
induces  us,  when  obtained,  to  abuse  it,  either  by  idolatrously 
hoarding  it  for  some  advantage  which  we  expect  from  it,  or 
else  to  waste  it  by  the  undue  importance  we  attach  to  the 
things  which  it  enables  us  to  procure ;  while  the  soul  is,  in 
either  case,  left  destitute  of  its  proper  aliment,  and  the  great 
realities  of  that  state  of  being  where  money  is  unknown,  are 
kept  proportionably  out  of  view. 

In  cases  where  money  is  lawfully  possessed,  and  neither 
laid  up  in  a  napkin  nor  wasted  in  selfish  indulgences,  that 
which  is  otherwise  a  curse,  becomes  a  blessing  both  to  our- 
selves and  others. 

Perhaps  a  greater  test  of  character  than  is  afforded  by 
this  great  spring  of  human  action  could  hardly  have  been 
devised  for  a  state  of  probation ;  nor  is  there  any  temptation 
against  which,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to  guard  than  this, 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  Christian  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

O  THOU  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 
Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 

*  So  Mr.  Henry,  the  Commentator,  understands  that  passage.  [Editor."] 
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That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 

That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 

And  mak'st  them  kiss !  that  speak'st  with  every  tongue, 

To  every  purpose. 

SHAKSPEARE— Tzmon  of  Athens,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 

FOR  this,  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with 
care.  IBID. — Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  4.  Scene  4. 

L'ARGENT  comptant,  ce  principe  de  tous  les  biens  et  de  tous 

les  maux. 

VOLTAIRE— Stick  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  210. 

WILLIAM  OF  WICKHAM'S  motto  was,  "  Manners  make  the 
man ; "  of  which  the  modern  reading  is,  "  Money  makes  the 
man."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  age  that  measures  wisdom  by  what  a  man  can  get. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons. 

MONEY A  FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ITS  VALUE. 

QUOD  expendi  habui, 
Quod  donavi  habeo, 
Quod  negavi  punior, 
Quod  servavi  perdidi. 
[From  an  old  monument  in  St.  Alban's.] 

SALMON'S  Hertfordshire,  p.  89. 


MONEY  CHANGES  HANDS. 

AMBULATORIA  pecunia.         MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  SANCTIONS  ERROR. 

—  FAULTS  that  are  rich  are  fair. 


SHAKSPEARE — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 
L  2 
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MONEY  THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL. 

MR.  HENRY,  in  his  Sermon  on  Disputes  Reviewed,  ob- 
serves, "  The  first  dispute  we  read  of  in  the  primitive  Church, 
was  about  a  money  matter."  "  The  Grecians  quarrelled 
with  the  Hebrews,  '  because  they  thought  their  widows  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.' " — Acts  vi.  1.  The  well- 
known  falls  of  Judas,  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were  prior 
proofs,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  fatal  influence  of  the  love  of 
money  in  the  primitive  Church  ?  MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOVE  OF  MONEY. 

SUAVIS  odor  lucri,  ex  re  qualibet.          VESPASIAN. 

QUEM  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  18. 


MONEY  THE  GREAT  MATCH-MAKER. 

FOR  money  has  a  pow'r  above 

The  stars  and  fates,  to  manage  love. 

HUDIBRAS — Part  III.  Canto  I. 


THE  POWER  OF  MONEY. 

THUS  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white;  foul,  fair; 

Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble ;  old,  young  ;  coward,  valiant. 

Ha,  you  gods !  why  this  ?  What  this,  you  gods  ?  Why  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 

This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accurs'd ; 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

With  senators  on  the  bench.     This  is  it, 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again : 
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She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again. 

SHAKSPEARE — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 

BELIEV  't  that  we  '11  do  any  thing  for  gold.      IBID. —  ibid. 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  MONEY. 

NULLUS  argento  color  est,  avaris 
Abdito  terris 


nisi  temperate 


Splendeat  usu. 


HOR.  Od.  Book  II.  2. 


A  DURABLE  MONUMENT. 

IT  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 

A  forted  residence :  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 

And  razure  of  oblivion. 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

THE  MOON. 

THE  moon  never  presenting  but  one  face  to  the  earth,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  if  that  planet  be  inhabited,  those  of  her  inhabitants 
who  live  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is  never  turned  towards 
the  earth,  can  never  have  seen  our  planet :  so  that  only  such 
of  them  as  have  travelled  to  this  side  of  the  moon  can  ever 
have  beheld  us.  This  is  a  curious  but  apparently  incontro- 
vertible fact.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MOONLIGHT. 

WHEN  Phoebe  doth  behold 


Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 
SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 
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MOON-  AND  STAR-LIGHT,  AND  MUSIC. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

MOORE'S  ALMANAC. 

MR.  CHALMERS,  the  Editor  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary, 
asked  the  Master  of  the  Stationers'1  Company,  who  it  was 
that  now  conducted  the  Conjuror's  Almanac  [Moore's] ;  to 
which  he  answered,  that  he  was  sorry  to  inform  him,  the 
Editor  had  died  lately,  but  that  the  business  was  still  carried 
on  by  the  widow  !  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   FALSE  ESTIMATE   OF  THE  WORLD  UPON  MORAL  DELINQUENCY,  AS 
CONTRASTED  WITH  ERRONEOUS  JUDGMENT. 

VOILA  plus  qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute ! 

TALLEYRAND — [Of  the  Due  d'Enghien's  murder]. 


MORALITY. 

IT  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  virtuous  in  any  pro- 
portion further  than  he  is  religious  too ;  so  that  whosoever 
shall  make  light  of  God  and  religion,  and  yet  please  himself, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  he  is  either  temperate  or  chaste,  or 
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just,  or  liberal,  or  grateful — such  a  man,  for  all  this,  has  no 
more  virtue  to  boast  of  than  the  beast  of  the  field.  It  were 
happy  for  him  if  he  had  no  more  sin  to  answer  for  than 
they ;  but  that  cannot  be,  because  the  beasts  want  that  by 
nature  which  he  wants  only  by  choice. 

DR.  YOUNG'S  Sermons  [Dean  of  Salisbury],  Vol.  II.  p.  378. 

MORALITY  WITHOUT  THE  GOSPEL. 

M.  MALAN  [of  Geneva]  observed,  of  Mr.  Law  and  other 
writers  of  his  school,  that  they  reminded  him  of  a  room 
richly  furnished  and  decorated,  but  of  which  it  would  be  dis- 
covered, by  an  accurate  observer,  that  there  wanted  a  door  ! 
The  allusion  was  obvious,  "  I  am  the  door." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MORALITY  INSUFFICIENT  PER  SE. 

WE  can  trace  a  great  improvement  in  morals  in  our  own 
country,  which  excites  great  cause  for  gratitude ;  but  it  is 
only  a  reflected  light.  Men  who  possess  it  derive  it  alone 
from  the  Gospel,  without  being  conscious  of  their  obligation ; 
and  many  are  availing  themselves  of  the  little  light  they 
have  thus  obtained,  as  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  the  more 
full  and  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  itself.  They  accept  its 
indirect  advantages,  but  refuse  to  come  to  that  direct  in- 
fluence which  would  effect  a  spiritual  change  of  superior 
advantage  to  themselves.  But  still  the  collateral  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  world  by  the  extension  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the 
superstition  and  error  that  abound  in  it,  is  wonderful ;  and 
they  must  be  ill  read  in  history  who  deny  the  immense 
obligations  which  the  world  is  under  to  divine  revelation : 
but  while  we  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
this  influence,  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  insist  on  the 
essential  distinction  still  subsisting  between  those  who,  as 
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born  of  God,  have  overcome  the  world,  and  those  who  are 
yet  decidedly  of  it,  under  whatever  modification,  or  whatever 
amelioration  of  character.  Surely  the  dress  would  sit  more 
gracefully  and  usefully,  if  it  were  all  that  it  appears  to  be. 
We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  semblance 
of  principles  which  will  not  endure  close  inspection,  without 
our  perceiving  that  boasted  charity  is  often  mere  indifference 
to  truth,  and,  as  regards  alms-giving,  is  but  a  more  refined 
selfishness ;  while  patriotism  has  frequently  its  foundation 
in  the  natural  man's  own  renown,  advancement,  and  popu- 
larity. Thus  it  is  that  piety  is  not  the  main-spring,  but  only 
the  make-weight  of  many  actions  which  appear  estimable 
before  men,  but  are  only  performed  in  order  to  silence  con- 
science, or  obtain  applause. 

Extract  from  Sermon  of  the  REV.  T.  VORES,  April  3,  1842. 

PHARISAICAL  MORALITY. 

SA  tranquille  vertu  conserve  tous  ses  crimes. 

BOILEAU — Sat.  10. 

MORNING. 

BUT  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


EARLY  MORNING. 

THE  earliest  portion  of  the  morning  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
melancholy  of  the  day.  It  would  not,  probably,  be  difficult 
to  account  for  this  philosophically.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


AT  a  Christmas  party  one  observed,  that  if  they  should 
ever  meet  again,  something  was  to  be  done.  Another  ex- 
claimed, "  If  we  shall  meet — we  will  meet ; "  but  he  was  the 
only  one  who  died  in  the  interval  !  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MIXED  CONDITION  OF  MORTALITY. 

THERE  is  nothing  on  earth  excellent  on  all  sides:  there 
must  be  something  wanting  in  the  best  of  creatures,  to  shew 
how  far  they  are  from  perfection.  God  has  wisely  ordained 
it,  that  excellencies  and  defects  should  be  mingled  amongst 
men :  advantage  and  disadvantage  are  thrown  into  the  ba- 
lance ;  the  one  is  set  against  the  other,  that  no  man  might 
be  supremely  exalted,  and  none  utterly  contemptible. 

DR.  WATTS — Miscellaneous  Thoughts,  p.  147. 


HUMAN  MORTALITY. 

DEBEMUR  morti  nos  nostraque. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 

LITERARY  MORTALITY. 

BOOKS,  like  men  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of  coming 
into  the  world ;  but  there  are  ten  thousand  ways  to  go  out  of 
it,  and  return  no  more.  DEAN  SWIFT — Tale  of  a  Tub. 

MOSELLE  WINE. 

VINUM  Mosellanum  est  omni  tempore  sanum. 
[Quoted  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.] 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER. 

SINCE  my  little  Fanny's  long  sicknesse  I  have  continued 
the  habit  of  remaining  by  her  at  night  sometime  after  she 
is  in  bed :  these  are  seasons  peculiarly  sweet  and  soothing ; 
there  seemeth  something  holy  in  the  aire  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  chamber,  wherein  is  no  sound  heard  but  the  soft 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  infant.  I  feel,  at  such  time,  as  if 
brought  nearer  to  the  Divine  Presence ;  and,  with  every  care 
and  busy  thought  gathered  into  silence,  almost  seeme  as 
though  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  angels  who  keepe 
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their  appointed  watch  around  the  little  child :  one  desire  only 
filling  my  soul,  that  my  children  may  grow  up  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  the  righteous.  At  such  moments,  too,  how  clearly 
is  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  Creator  over 
the  young  creature  he  hath  formed.  He  hath  breathed  into 
it  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  it  a  living  soule,  and  hath 
given  it  to  a  mother's  keeping.  She  boweth  herselfe  before 
him,  and  receiveth  from  his  hand  this  pearle  of  great  price, 
when  the  Lord  maketh  up  his  jewels  to  be  required  of  her 
againe.  Sanctifie,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  these  houres  of 
stillnesse  and  meditation  to  my  soule's  eternal  good,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  thy  holy  purpose  towards  us. 

Sitting  with  my  two  little  maidens  in  the  nurserie  to-day, 
baby  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and  the  time  drawing  nigh  for 
them  to  go  to  bed,  the  way  opened  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  prayer ;  and  methought  it  strength- 
ened my  owne  faith  as  I  brought  to  their  remembrance  that 
Jesus  Christ  himselfe  prayed,  and  hath  told  us  to  do  so ;  and 
had  taught  us  in  what  manner  we  should  pray :  also  giving 
us  assurance  that  God  would  alwayes  heare  our  supplications, 
if  offered  in  humility  and  faith.  Herein  should  we  find 
abiding  comfort  and  occasion  of  thankfullnesse.  Diana,  I 
thought,  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  understood 
what  was  sayd.  Fanny  look'd  and  smiled,  and  made  some 
childish  remark,  but  possibly  tooke  in  some  notion  of  what 
was  meant.  It  is  a  teaching  lesson,  the  loving  sorte  of  trust 
with  which  our  children  listen.  How  carefull  should  we  be 
that  nothing  destroy  this  confidence  !  * 

Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.  [Reprinted  by  Longman,  1844.] 

*  This  estimable  woman  was  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon  (one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  time),  by  his 
first  wife  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Gainsborough.  She  married  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  in . 

Suffolk, 
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If  this  Diary  is  authentic  (of  which,  however,  a  doubt  has 
been  suggested)  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  such  superior 
women  as  Lady  Willoughby,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  others, 
without  recognising  the  high  and  holy  principle  which  must 
have  influenced  their  husbands  to  sacrifice  all  their  domestic 
happiness,  in  quitting  such  partners  and  their  children,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  with  the  loss  of  their 
fortunes,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives ;  and  which  equally 
brought  the  illustrious  Hampden  and  others  to  perish  in  the 
field,  rather  than  surrender  their  religion  and  their  liberties. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  royal  side  was  not  without  its 
martyrs,  but  they  appear  to  have  no  such  chroniclers,  either 
of  their  own  privations,  or  of  the  causes  which  moved  them 
to  encounter  the  sacrifices  they  endured.  [Editor."] 

THE  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  MOTIVES. 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether  we  do  not  often  do  good, 
and  avoid  evil,  from  a  sense  of  the  present  peace  and  plea- 
sure attending  a  righteous  action,  and  of  the  pain  and  re- 
morse accompanying  a  sinful  one,  without  respect,  at  the 
time,  to  any  superior  sanctions.  This  consideration,  while 
it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  holiness  and 
happiness,  and  between  sin  and  misery,  may  yet  tend  to 
humble  us  under  a  sense  of  the  mixed  and  secular  motives 
which  often  enter  into,  and  influence  our  conduct,  even  when 
we  least  suspect  their  existence.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  MOTTO. 

THE  Garrick  Club,  hearing   that  Charles  Matthews,  the 
comedian,  was  desirous  of  parting  with  his  gallery  of  thea- 

Suffolk,  where  she  wrote  her  Diary.  Her  first  child,  William,  died  an  infant ; 
Diana  (the  child  named  in  this  extract)  married  Heneage,  second  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea ;  Frances  (also  named)  married  William  Lord  Brereton,  of  Leighling, 
in  Ireland ;  and  Elizabeth  (called  "  the  baby")  married  Viscount  Ranelegh,  of 
Ireland.  Vide  Collins's  Peerage,  edited  by  Brydges,  Vol.  VI.  p.  6 1 3. 
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trical  portraits,  discussed  the  propriety  of  purchasing  it. 
The  sum  asked  was  £1000 ;  and  the  club,  having  no  fund  to 
devote  to  such  a  purpose,  held  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  One  of  the  members,  with  more  generosity  than 
prudence,  offered  to  advance  the  money.  This  proffer,  whilst 
the  ultimate  possession  of  the  portraits  was  likely  to  be  a 
work  of  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  certain  legal  objections, 
although  the  money  was  required  forthwith,  was  warmly 
eulogized  by  the  meeting ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  accom- 
plishment, it  was  suggested  that  a  piece  of  plate  should  be 
presented  to  the  gentleman,  with  an  appropriate  motto  from 
Shakspeare.  The  meeting  consulted  Mr.  James  Smith  (one 
of  the  "  Rejected- Addresses  "  authors),  who,  being  fully  aware, 
as  a  lawyer,  of  the  imprudent  generosity  of  his  colleague, 
said,  with  seeming  gravity,  to  the  chairman,  "  I  think,  Sir,  if 
the  motto  be  taken  from  Shakspeare,  the  following  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate : — '  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds ! '  '  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MURDER. 

THE  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 

That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  Wilt  thou,  then, 

Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 

Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  III.  Act  1.  Scene  4, 


THERE  is  no  sure  foundation  set  in  blood ; 
No  certain  life  atchieved  by  other's  death. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 
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THE  DEEP  ATROCITY  OF  MURDER. 

WILL  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


MURDER  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

O  PARDON  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 

That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  ! 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

IBID. — Julius  C&sar,  Act  3.  Scene  1 


MURDER  WILL  OUT. 

FOR  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 

IBID. — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

MURMURERS. 

LAUDATOR  temporis  acti.      HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 

MUSIC. 

THE  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

SOME  one  observed  that  a  certain  person  did  not  like 
music ;  on  which  it  was  asked  what  was  likely  to  be  done 
with  such  an  inharmonious  spirit  in  heaven  ?  To  which  it 
was  replied,  "  Why,  he  will  be  employed  to  blow  the  organ." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  late  Chamberlain  (Mr.  Clark)  related  that  Dr.  Johnson 
once  said  to  him,  "  I  find,  Sir,  that  music  gives  me  no  new 
ideas,  and  disturbs  those  which  I  have  acquired." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Music,  divested  of  poetry,  is  but  a  sensual  art ;  and,  as  such, 
it  should  be  classed  with  cookery  and  perfumery.  Its  direct 
object  is  to  please  one  sense  alone.  It  can  excite  sensations, 
but  not  ideas.  Music  may  certainly  affect  the  soul,  and  ele- 
vate the  spirits ;  but  so  does  a  bottle  of  champagne,  or  a  due 
dose  of  opium.  Can  music  create  or  combine  facts  ?  Can  it 
convey  one  intelligible  notion  to  the  mind  ?  Can  it  imitate 
any  thing  in  nature  but  sounds  ?  Can  even  its  imitation  of 
sounds  be  perfect,  without  breaking  its  own  rules,  and  ceas- 
ing to  be  music  ?  FORSYTH'S  Tour  in  Italy. 

POPE  GANGANELLI'S  tutor  said  of  him,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
he  loved  music,  since  all  was  harmony  within  him. 

Lettere  di  GangcmellL    Firenze,  1829. 

NEXT  to  theology,  it  is  to  music  that  I  give  the  highest 
place  and  the  greatest  honour. — Luther. 
MERE  D'AUBIGNY'S  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  III.  p.  241. 

I  ALWAIES  loved  musick ;  whoso  has  skill  in  this  art,  the 
same  is  of  good  kinde,  fitted  for  all  things ;  we  must  of  ne- 
cessitie  maintain  musick  in  schools ;  a  schoolmaster  ought  to 
have  skill  in  musick,  otherwise  I  would  not  regard  him; 
neither  should  we  ordain  young  fellows  to  the  office  of 
preaching,  except  before  they  have  been  well  exercised  and 
practised  in  the  school  of  musick.  Musick  is  a  fair  gift  of 
God,  and  near  allied  to  divinitie.  I  would  not  for  a  greater 
matter  be  destitute  of  the  small  skill  in  musick  which  I 
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have.     The  youth  ought  to  be  brought  up  and  accustomed 
to  this  art,  for  it  maketh  fine  and  expert  people. 

[Quoted  by  Professor  Hullah,  in  his  Lectures.] 

THE  chief  pleasure  of  music  appears  to  be  not  so  much 
that  of  the  ear  in  its  being  gratified  with  various  sounds,  as 
that  of  the  mind  in  discovering  that  those  sounds  can  be 
produced  at  its  command.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  per- 
former has  a  pleasure  far  superior  to  the  auditor.  The  gra- 
tification of  the  first  is,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  difficul- 
ties he  is  enabled  to  surmount  in  the  performance ;  and  that 
of  the  hearer,  only,  or  chiefly,  in  proportion  to  his  under- 
standing the  nature  of  those  difficulties,  and  thus  being 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  merit  which  is  displayed.  Persons 
who  hear  without  intelligence,  evince,  by  their  resorting  to 
other  sources  of  entertainment  in  the  same  room  (except  as 
far  as  they  are  restrained  by  good  breeding),  that  what  is 
going  forward  has  few,  if  any  charms  for  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  MUSIC. 

THE  musician  and  the  orator  fall  short  of  the  full  power  of 
their  science,  if  the  hearer  is  left  in  possession  of  himself. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  332. 

MUSIC  INDUCES  CONTEMPLATION. 

I  'M  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 


MUSIC  THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE. 

IF  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
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The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again ! — it  had  a  dying  fall ; 
Oh,  it  came  o*er  mine  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 

SHAKSPEARE — Twelfth  Night,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  TWO  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  MUSIC. 

SOME  say  that  Signior  Bononcini 

Compar'd  with  Handel 's  a  mere  ninny ; 

Others  aver  that  to  him,  Handel 

Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 

Strange,  that  such  difference  should  be, 

Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  !  SWIFT. 


MUSIC  BEFORE  DINNER. 

SIR  THOMAS  FAIRFAX  told  me  of  an  Irish  soldier,  who,  as  he 
passed  through  a  wood,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  sat 
down  under  a  tree,  and  fell  to  some  victuals  he  had ;  but  on 
a  sudden  he  was  surprised  with  two  or  three  wolves,  who, 
coming  towards  him,  he  threw  them  scraps  of  bread  and 
cheese,  till  all  was  gone :  then  the  wolves  making  a  nearer 
approach  to  him,  he  knew  not  what  shift  to  make,  but  by 
taking  a  pair  of  bagpipes  which  he  had ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  play  upon  them  the  wolves  ran  away :  whereupon 
the  soldier  said,  "  Plague  take  you  all !  if  I  had  known  you 
had  loved  music  so  well,  you  should  have  had  it  before 
dinner."  HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  p.  169. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  MUSIC. 

THE  lawfulness  of  music,  when  used  with  moderation,  and 
in  its  proper  place,  is  unquestionable;  but  I  believe  that 
wine  itself,  though  a  man  be  guilty  of  habitual  intoxication, 
does  not  more  debauch  and  befool  the  natural  understanding, 
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than  music — always  music.  Music  in  season  and  out  of  season 
weakens  and  destroys  the  spiritual  discernment.  If  it  is  not 
used  with  an  unfeigned  reference  to  the  worship  of  God,  and 
with  a  design  to  assist  the  soul  in  the  performance  of  it, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  when  it  is  the  only  occupation,  it 
degenerates  into  a  sensual  delight,  and  becomes  a  most 
powerful  advocate  for  the  admission  of  other  pleasures, 
grosser,  perhaps,  in  degree,  but  in  their  kind  the  same. 

COWPER'S  Correspondence,  Edited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Vol.  I. 
p.  138.  London,  1824. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps'  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 


MUSIC  A  RECREATION. 

PREPOSTEROUS  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Taming  the  Shrew,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

RELIGIOUS  MUSIC. 

WHEN  the  soul, 


Snatch'd  by  the  powers  of  music  from  her  cell 
Of  fleshly  thraldom,  feels  herself  upborne 
On  plumes  of  ecstacy,  and  boldly  springs, 
Mid  swelling  harmonies  and  pealing  hymns, 
Up  to  the  porch  of  heav'n. 

MASON'S  Caractacus,  Act  1.  Scene  5. 
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EARLY  MUSICAL  GENIUS. 

May  25,  1805 — I  HEARD  with  much  concern,  from  Salomon, 
of  the  sudden  death  of  young  Pinto,  who  was  infinitely  the 
most  extraordinary  early  violin  player,  I  believe,  of  any  age 
or  country.  When  quite  a  child,  he  used  to  lead  and  direct 
private  concerts  at  Lady  Clarges' ;  not  only  correcting  old 
performers  from  the  Opera  band,  who  played  under  him, 
with  his  tongue,  but  with  his  instrument ;  informing  them 
of  the  time,  and  the  expression  of  various  movements  and 
passages,  just  as  Geminiani  used  to  do  at  sixty,  and  which 
professors  would  then  hear  from  nobody  else.  When  he  first 
set  about  studying  composition,  he  read  every  thing  he  could 
lay  hold  of ;  and  taught  himself  the  pianoforte ;  and  found 
out  the  most  commodious  manner  of  fingering  the  most 
difficult  and  extraneous  keys.  He  composed  a  set  of  lessons 
in  six  of  the  most  unusual  keys  in  the  system,  which  no  one 
but  himself  could  play.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this 
most  ingenious  youth,  who  would  listen  to  no  controul, 
shortened  his  existence  by  extreme  irregularity  of  life; — a 
matter  worth  recording,  as  a  warning  to  check  the  ill-judged 
and  fatal  presumption  of  genius. 

Miss  BURNERS  Life  of  her  Father,Vo\.  III.  p.  362. 


MUTABILITY  OF  WORLDLY  THINGS. 

THERE  is  an  oriental  tale  of  a  Sultan  who  consulted 
Solomon  on  the  proper  inscription  for  a  signet-ring, 
requiring  that  the  maxim  which  it  conveyed  should  be  at 
once  proper  for  moderating  the  presumption  of  prosperity, 
and  tempering  the  pressure  of  adversity. 

The  apothegm  supplied  by  the  Jewish  sage  was,  "  And  this 
also  shall  pass  away." 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  HI.  p.  101. 
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MYSTERY  TN  ALL  THINGS. 

OMNIA  exeunt  in  mysterium. 
[One  of  the  Schoolmen.]     Quoted  in  COLERIDGE'S  Friend. 


DIVINE  MYSTERIES. 

DEUS  latere  nos  multa  voluit. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN. 

SOME,  by  vision  and  revelation,  take  upon  them  to  be 
familiar  with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him  :  they 
will  tell  how  many,  and  who,  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world 
shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  and  whatever 
else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself  and  to  his  angels. 

BURTON'S  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

"  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God :  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." 

Deuteronomy  xxix.  29. 

As  there  is  a  foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  wise  ignorance 
in  not  prying  into  God's  ark,  not  inquiring  into  things  not 
revealed.  I  would  fain  know  all  that  I  need,  and  all  that  I 
may.  I  leave  God's  secrets  to  himself.  It  is  happy  for  me 
that  God  makes  me  of  his  court,  not  of  his  council. 

BISHOP  HALL'S  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  4. 


MYSTERIES  OF  RELIGION. 

UNBELIEVERS  complain  of  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  ;  but 
we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that,  in  general,  the 
only  mystery  which  prevents  them  from  receiving  it  is  "  the 
mystery  of  iniquity." 

REV.  J.  CROUCH,  of  Oxford,  MS.  Lectures. 
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N. 


A  NAME  DESIGNATES,  BUT  DOES  NOT  DEFINE. 

WHAT  's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

SHAKSPEARE — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  NAME. 

SEMINARIES  of  learning,  as  well  as  particular  shops,  are 
sometimes  frequented  more  on  account  of  what  they  have 
been,  than  what  they  are.  So  many  instances  of  this  might 
be  produced,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  in  this 
island,  that  talents  and  genius,  like  cats,  are  more  attached 
to  particular  walls  and  houses,  than  to  the  persons  who  re- 
side within  them.  DR.  MOORE'S  Edward,  Vol.  I. 

AND  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name.         POPE. 


CALLING  THINGS   BY  RIGHT  NAMES. 

JE  ne  puis  rien  nommer,  si  ce  n'est  par  son  nom, 
J'appelle  un  chat  un  chat,  et  Rolin  un  fripon. 

BOILEAU — Sat.  1. 

This  couplet  of  Boileau  is  an  allusion  to  the  reply  made  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  foreign  ambassador,  who  complained 
of  some  of  Philip's  subjects  having  called  him  a  traitor : 
"  My  Macedonians  are  so  uncivilized,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
they  only  know  how  to  call  things  by  their  right  names." — 
[Note  by  Levizac  on  the  passage.] 

CALLING  THINGS  BY  WRONG  NAMES. 

PLURIBUS  ipsa  licentia  placebat,  ac  tamen  honesta  nomina 
prsetendebant.  TACITUS — Ann.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  21. 
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THE  world  has  always  had  bad  names  for  good  things,  as 
well  as  good  names  for  bad  things ;  and  under  this  disguise 
— thin  enough,  indeed,  yet  sufficient  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
deceived — the  true  nature  of  both  good  and  evil  is  conve- 
niently veiled  from  sight.  The  effect  of  a  name  is  won- 
derful ;  and  the  great  adversary  of  religion  has  shewn  his 
subtlety  in  the  ample  use  he  has  ever  made  of  it.  The 
name  of  "  Christian "  once  served  his  purposes,  as  those  of 
Pietist,  Huguenot,  Puritan,  Methodist,  and  Calvinist,  have 
done  since.  The  opprobrious  epithet — its  currency  once 
established,  and  its  value  known — becomes  the  convenient 
substitute  of  argument,  truth,  and  reason;  and  may  be 
gratuitously  applied  whenever  it  is  designed  to  affix  a  stain 
with  a  certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  end,  and  with  equal 
ease  and  advantage  to  him  who  applies  it. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  George  Pattrick.    London,  1801. 


AVOIDING  THE  INCONVENIENCE  OF  CALLING  NAMES. 

THE  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Lord  Eldon  : — 
During  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill,  at  which  period  Mr. 
John  Robinson  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Sheridan,  on 
one  evening  when  Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  a 
Member  is  employed  to  corrupt  everybody,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain votes."  Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  by 
almost  everybody  in  the  house.  "Who  is  it?"  "Name 
him !  Name  him ! "  "  Sir,"  said  Sheridan  to  the  Speaker, 
"  I  shall  not  name  the  person.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  invi- 
dious thing  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  name  him. 
But  don't  suppose,  Sir,  that  I  abstain  because  there  is  any- 
difficulty  in  naming  him ;  I  could  do  that,  Sir,  as  soon  as  you 

could  say  '  Jack  Robinson.'  ' 

Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon. 
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A  RUINED  NATION. 

ALAS,  poor  country, 


Almost  afraid  to  know  itself !     It  cannot 

Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  nothing, 

But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  that  rend  the  air 

Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 

A  modern  ectasy  ;  the  dead  man's  knell 

Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken.  - 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 


NATIONAL  SIN,  NATIONAL  MISERY. 

WHATEVER  disunites  man  from  God,  disunites  man  from 
man.  BURKE. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

I  SOMETIMES  see,  as  I  sit  in  my  pew  during  the  Service,  an 
idle  fellow  saunter  in.  He  gapes  about  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  finds  nothing  to  interest  or  affect  him ;  seems  scarcely 
to  understand  what  is  going  forward ;  and  after  a  lounge  or 
two,  goes  out  again.  I  look  at  him  and  think,  "  You  are  a 
wonderful  creature !  A  perfect  miracle !  What  a  machine 
is  that  body !  curiously — fearfully — wonderfully  framed  ! 
An  intricate,  delicate,  but  harmonious  and  perfect  struc- 
ture !  And,  then,  to  ascend  to  your  soul ! — its  nature ! — its 
capacities ! — its  actual  state  ! — its  designation ! — its  eternal 
condition ! — I  am  lost  in  amazement ! "  While  he  seems  to 
have  no  more  consciousness  of  all  this,  than  the  brutes 
which  perish.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  315. 
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HUMAN  nature  is  like  the  sea,  which  gains  by  the  flow  of 
the  tide  in  one  place  what  it  has  lost  by  the  ebb  in  another. 
A  man  may  acquiesce  in  the  method  which  God  takes  to 
mortify  his  pride ;  but  he  is  in  danger  of  growing  proud  of 
the  mortification :  and  so  in  other  cases. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  235. 

I  SEEM  to  acquire  little  new  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
compared  to  that  which  I  acquire  concerning  man.  This 
subject  is  inexhaustible.  I  have  just  read  Colquhoun's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  Barruel's  Memoirs 
of  Jacobinism.  When  we  preachers  draw  pictures  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  pulpit,  we  are  told  that  we  calumniate  it. 
Calumniate  it !  Let  such  censurers  read  these  writers,  and 
confess  that  we  are  novices  iri  painting  the  vices  of  the 
heart.  All  of  us  live  to  make  discoveries  of  the  evils  of  the 
heart,  not  of  its  virtues.  All  our  new  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  occupied  with  its  evil.  IBID.  p.  233. 


RENEWED  NATURE. 

HYPOCRISY  is  folly.  It  is  much  easier,  safer,  and  plea- 
santer  to  be  the  thing  which  a  man  aims  to  appear,  than  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  being  what  he  is  not.  When  a 
Christian  is  truly  such,  he  acts  from  a  nature — a  new  nature — 
and  all  the  actings  of  that  nature  have  the  ease  and  pleasant- 
ness of  nature  in  them.  IBID.  p.  333. 

ART  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  NATURE. 

LABOURING  art  can  never  ransom  Nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate. 
SHAKSPEARE— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 
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NATURE  THE  COMMON  BOND. 

ONE  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  andCressida,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


NATURE  BOUNTIFUL  IN  SUPPLYING  OUR  WANTS. 

WHY  should  you  want  ?     Behold  the  earth  hath  roots  ! 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  an  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  house-wife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

IBID. — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 


FORCE  OF  NATURE. 

WE  may  fight  against  partial  prejudices,  and,  by  spirit  and 
fortitude,  we  may  overcome  them ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  war 
with  the  general  tenor  of  education.  We  may  blame,  despise, 
regret  as  we  please ;  but  customs  long  established,  and  habits 
long  indulged,  assume  an  empire  that  is  despotic,  though 
their  power  is  but  pfescriptive.  Opposing  them  is  vain : 
Nature  herself,  when  forced  aside,  is  not  more  elastic  in  her 
rebound.  .  Cecilia,  Vol.  II.  p.  280. 

NATURE  RE-ASSERTING  HER  EMPIRE. 

TOLLE  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  7. 

NATURAM  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  I.  10. 


EASE  would  recant 


Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost. 
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NATURE  AS  OPPOSED  TO  GRACE. 

GOD  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  give  a  man  some  one  good 
quality  to  season  his  many  bad  ones,  and  so  to  keep  him 
sweet  above  ground.  SOUTH — Vol.  XL  p.  108. 

THE  UNBOUGHT  PLEASURES  OF  NATURE. 

I  CARE  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace — 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 

Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  bright'ning  face. 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 

Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave  : 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

THOMSON — Castle  of  Indolence. 

THE   TWO-FOLD   NATURE    OF   THE   SAVIOUR A    KEY   TO    MANY 

SCRIPTURAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

THERE  is  no  such  book  of  contradictions  as  the  Bible,  if 
there  be  no  person  who  was  both  human  and  divine.  Nothing 
but  such  a  combination  will  make  sense  of  the  Bible,  or 
rescue  it  from  maintaining  a  vast  mass  of  inconsistencies. 
Some  may  think  that  it  would  simplify  the  Christian  theo- 
logy, to  remove  from  it  the  mystery  that  two  natures 
coalesced  in  the  one  person  of  Christ ;  but  as  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  so  is  it  the  key  to 
the  Bible.  We  acknowledge  reverently  a  great  mystery ; 
but  not  the  thousandth  part  as  great  as  the  whole  Bible 
becomes  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  only  man. 

MR.  MELVILLE'S  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  before  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy  Society,  May  9,  1844. 
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NAVIGATION. 

ILLI  robur  et  ses  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus.  HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  3. 

See  Dr.  Watts's  Lyric  Poems : 

IT  was  a  bold  attempt !  advent'rous  he, 

Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea,  &c. 

HUMOROUS  COMPUTATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OUR  NAVY  AND  THAT  OF 
THIS  ENEMY  IN  NOVEMBER  1797. 

WE  have  lost  this  war  as  many  British-  )  _ 

i    -I.    I,-       c  ^    v  {  Days  of  the  week, 

built  ships  of  the  line,  as 

Frigates,  various  built,  from  28  to  40  ) 

t  Days  in  a  fortnight, 
guns,  as 

(  Days    in    a    lunar 
Sloops,  &c.  from  14  to  22  guns,  as  -  < 

(      month. 

Our  loss  in  these,  therefore,  amounts  to  i  Half  a  hundred  at 
no  more  in  days  than      -       -       -  )      most. 

France  has  lost  this  war  as  many  ships  >  Days  in  one  calen- 
of  the  line  as  -       -       -       -  )      dar  month. 

(  Days  in  two  calen- 
Frigates  from  24  to  48  guns,  as        -  <       ,  , 

Corvettes,  &c.  from  14  to  24  guns,  )  Days   in  three  ca- 
as--       -       -       -       -       -       -  )      lendar  months. 

The  French  loss,  in  these  only,  amounts, 


in  days,  to 


|  Half  a  year  at  least. 


The  three   Maritime   Powers  at  war"\ 
with  us   have   lost,  since   its   com-  I 
mencement,  as  many  regular  ships  \  Days  in  one  year, 
of  war  and  vessels,  including  about 
100  of  their  stoutest  privateers,  as 


>s  v 

'-j 
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Their  number  of  men  and  guns  taken  )  Days   in  two   cen- 
or  lost  is  equal  to  -  -       -       -  i      turies. 

This  Winter  furnishes  us  ( Vryheid,  74  )  A  day  of  liberty, 
with-      -  -  ( Gelykeid,  68  )  A  day  of  equality. 

(  A  week  of  Dutclr 
And  Admiral  Duncan  with     -       -       -  < 

(       men. 

By  their  continuing  the  unequal  con-  ^ 

test  with  us,  we  shall  sink,  burn,  and  >  To  the  end  of  time, 
destroy  them  ------  / 

(Signed)         CHRISTOPHER  CALENDAR. 

LLOYD'S  Evening  Post,  Nov.  1,  1797. 

At  the  time  this  was  written,  the  triumphant  battles  of  the 
Nile  and  of  Trafalgar  had  not  taken  place ;  but  national  (like 
personal)  boasting  is  discouraged  by  the  Word  of  God.  See 
James  iv.  16. 

NECESSITY. 
NECESSITY'S  sharp  pinch. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

A  SENSE  OF  NECESSITY  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  RELIEF. 

IT  is  always  one  step  to  amendment  to  be  convinced  that 
we  want  it.  Cecilia,  Vol.  II.  p.  217. 

To  know  ourselves  diseas'd  is  half  our  cure.         POPE. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

LADIES  are,  I  think,  very  fortunate  in  having  a  resource  in 
work  at  a  time  when  the  mind  rejects  intellectual  amuse- 
ment. Men  have  no  resource  but  striding  up  and  down  the 
room,  like  a  bird  that  beats  itself  to  pieces  against  the  bars 
of  its  cage ;  whereas  needlework  is  a  sort  of  sedative,  too 
mechanical  to  worry  the  mind  by  distracting  it  from  the 
points  on  which  its  musings  turn,  yet  gradually  assisting  it 
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in  regaining  steadiness  and  composure  ;  for  so  curiously  are 
our  bodies  and  minds  linked  together,  that  he  regular  and 
constant  employment  of  the  body  on  any  process,  however 
dull  and  uniform,  has  the  effect  of  tranquillizing,  where  it 
cannot  disarm,  the  feelings  o?  the  mind. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  LOCKHART,  Vol.  III.  p.  52. 

NEGATIVE  CHARACTERS. 

WHO  want,  while  through  blank  life  they  dream  along, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 

YOUNG — Satire  IV. 

GOOD  NEIGHBOURS. 

THERE  was  a  pleasant  story,  then  much  spoken  of  in  the 
Court,  which  administered  some  mirth.  There  were  two 
great  men,  who  lived  near  Nottingham,  both  men  of  great 
fortunes,  and  of  great  parsimony,  and  known  to  have  much 
money  lying  by  them.  To  the  former,  the  Lord  Capel  was 
sent ;  to  the  latter,  John  Ashburnham,  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
of  entire  confidence  with  his  master ;  each  of  them  with  a 
letter,  all  written  with  the  king's  hand,  to  borrow  of  each 
ten  or  five  thousand  pounds.  Capel  was  very  civilly  re- 
ceived by  one,  and  entertained  as  well  as  the  ill  accommoda- 
tions in  his  house,  and  his  manner  of  living,  would  admit. 
He  expressed,  with  wonderful  civil  professions  of  duty,  the 
great  trouble  he  sustained  in  not  being  able  to  comply  with 
his  Majesty's  commands  :  he  said,  all  men  knew  that  he 
neither  had  nor  could  have  money,  because  he  had  every 
year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  which  were  past,  purchased  a  thou- 
sand pounds  land  a  year ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  be 
imagined  to  have  any  money  lying  by  him,  which  he  never 
loved  to  have.  But  he  said  he  had  a  neighbour  who  lived 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  who  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
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lived  like  a  hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessaries,  and  who 
could  not  have  so  little  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
scurvy  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  advised  he  might  be 
sent  to,  who  could  not  deny  the  having  of  money ;  and  con- 
cluded, with  great  duty  to  the  king,  and  detestation  of  the 
Parliament,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  consider  farther  of  the 
thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money  for  him,  which, 
though  he  did  not  remember  to  send,  his  affections  were 
good,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  king's  service. 

Ashburnham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so  many  good 
words.  That  lord  had  so  little  correspondence  with  the  Court 
that  he  had  never  heard  his  name :  and  when  he  had  read  the 
king's  letter,  he  asked  from  whom  it  was ;  and  when  he  told 
him  he  saw  it  was  from  the  king,  he  replied,  that  he  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it :  that  he  had  received  letters 
both  from  the  king  and  his  father :  and  hastily  running  out 
of  the  room,  returned  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his  hand, 
saying,  that  those  were  all  the  king's  letters,  and  that  they 
always  begun  with  " Right  trusty  and  well  beloved"  and  the 
king's  name  was  ever  at  the  top ;  but  this  letter  begun  with 
his  own  name,  and  ended  with  "  Your  loving  friend,  C.  R." 
which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  could  not  be  the  king's  hand. 
His  other  treatment  was  according  to  this ;  and,  after  an  ill 
supper,  he  was  shewed  an  indifferent  bed,  the  lord  telling 
him  that  he  would  confer  more  of  the  matter  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  having  sent  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Falk- 
land, who  was  his  wife's  nephew,  and  who  had  scarce  ever 
seen  his  uncle.  The  man  came  to  Nottingham  about  mid- 
night, and  found  my  Lord  Falkland  in  his  bed.  The  letter 
was  to  tell  him,  that  one  Ashburnham  was  with  him,  who 
brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  from  the  king ;  but 
he  knew  that  could  not  be,  and  therefore  he  desired  to  know 
who  this  man  was,  whom  he  kept  in  his  house  till  the  mes- 
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senger  should  return.  In  spite  of  the  laughter,  which  could 
not  be  forborne,  the  Lord  Falkland  made  haste  to  inform 
him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  person,  and  that  the 
letter  was  writ  with  the  king's  own  hand,  which  he  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  do.  And  the  messenger  returning  early  the 
next  morning,  his  lordship  treated  Mr.  Ashburnham  with  so 
different  a  respect,  that  he,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cause, 
believed  that  he  should  return  with  all  the  money  that  was 
desired.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived. 
The  lord,  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  his  could  be,  for 
he  had  a  very  unusual  and  unpleasant  face,  told  him,  that 
though  he  had  no  money  himself,  but  was  in  extreme  want 
of  it,  he  would  tell  him  where  he  might  have  money  enough : 
that  he  had  a  neighbour,  who  lived  within  four  or  five  miles, 
that  never  did  good  to  any  body,  and  loved  nobody  but  him- 
self, who  had  a  world  of  money,  and  could  furnish  the  king 
with  as  much  as  he  had  need  of ;  and  if  he  should  deny  that 
he  had  money  when  the  king  sent  to  him,  he  knew  where  he 
had  one  trunk  full,  and  would  discover  it ;  and  that  he  was 
so  ill  beloved,  and  had  so  few  friends,  that  nobody  would  care 
how  the  king  used  him.  This  good  counsel  was  all  Mr. 
Ashburnham  could  make  of  him ;  and  yet  this  wretched  man 
was  so  far  from  wishing  well  to  the  Parliament,  that  when 
they  had  prevailed,  and  were  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  well  as  of  Nottinghamshire,  he  would  not  give  them  one 
penny,  nor  compound  for  his  delinquency,  as  they  made  the 
having  lived  in  the  king's  quarters  to  be ;  but  suffered  his 
whole  estate  to  be  sequestered,  and  lived  in  a  very  miserable 
fashion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravish  from  his  tenants,  who, 
though  they  paid  their  rents  to  the  Parliament,  were  forced, 
by  his  rage  and  threats,  to  part  with  so  much  as  kept  him 
till  he  died,  in  that  condition  he  chose  to  live  in ;  his  con- 
science being  powerful  enough  to  deny  himself,  though  it 
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could  not  dispose  him  to  grant  to  the  king.  And  thus  the 
two  messengers  returned  to  the  king  so  near  the  same  time, 
that  he  who  came  first  had  not  given  his  account  to  the  king 
before  the  other  entered  into  his  presence. 

LORD  CLARENDON — History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  VI. 

'       LORD  NELSON'S  DEATH. 
IMPERATOREM  decet  stantem  mori.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


LORD  NELSON  S  MOTTO. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  happened  to 
be  in  Doctors'  Commons  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  heralds 
returned  from  George  III.  with  the  arms  of  Lord  Nelson, 
approved  by  his  Majesty.  The  motto  had  first  run,  "  Pal- 
mam  quam  meruit  ferat ; "  but  the  king  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  altered  the  "  quam  "  to  "  qui,"  as  it  now  stands ;  and  he 
was  understood  to  have  intended  to  pay  a  greater  compli- 
ment to  Lord  Nelson  by  the  alteration.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  more  complimentary  as  it  first  stood ;  as  the 
first  version  can  only  have  reference  to  Lord  Nelson,  while 
the  "  qui"  equally  proposes  the  reward  of  merit  to  all  other 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  might  equally  deserve  it; 
which,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  more  in  unison  with  what  the 
monarch  of  a  whole  nation  may  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
tend. MISCELLANEOUS. 

NE  QUID  NIMTS. 

No  part  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  in  fewer  hands  than  that 
of  discerning  when  to  have  done. 

SWIFT — Thoughts  on  various  Subjects. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  THE  INTELLIGENT. 

NERVOUS  diseases  are  as  much  a  bodily  distemper  (as  I 
have  demonstrated)  as  a  small-pox  or  a  fever ;  and  the  truth 
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is,  it  seldom,  and  I  think  never  happens,  or  can  happen,  to 
any  but  those  of  the  liveliest  and  quickest  natural  parts, 
whose  faculties  are  the  brightest  and  most  spiritual,  and 
whose  genius  is  most  keen  and  penetrating,  and  particularly 
where  there  is  the  most  delicate  sensation  and  taste,  both  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain ;  so  equally  are  the  good  and  bad  things 
of  this  mortal  state  distributed.  For  I  seldom  ever  observed 
a  heavy,  dull,  earthly,  clod-pated  clown  much  troubled  with 
nervous  disorders,  or,  at  least,  not  to  any  eminent  degree ; 
and  I  scarce  believe  the  thing  possible,  from  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  the  present  laws  of  nature. 

DR.  CHEYNE  on  the  English  Malady. 

NEWS. 

LET  the  greatest  part  of  the  news  thou  hearest  be  the  least 
part  of  what  thou  believest,  lest  the  greatest  part  of  what 
thou  believest,  be  the  least  part  of  what  is  true.  Where  lies 
are  easily  admitted,  the  father  of  lies  will  not  easily  be 

excluded. 

QUARLES'S  Enchiridion,  Cent.  2.  chap.  51. 

PUBLIC  NEWS. 

As  many  and  as  absurd  reports  as  there  are  in  the  law 
books.  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


VILLAGE  NEWS. 

I  SAW  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
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That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent: 

Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 

Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

SIIAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

THE  newspapers  constitute  the  sole  reading  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

A  MAN  pays  for  the  newspaper,  in  order  that  he  may 
ascertain,  with  certainty,  that  there  is  nothing  new.  He 
cannot  acquiesce  in  his  fate,  however  repeatedly  deceived 
before,  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  afresh  that  "there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."'  Inquire  of  any  man,  or  ask 
yourself,  after  reading  the  daily  paper,  whether  this  is  not 
the  universal  experience.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AND  faction's  jaded  minions,  by  the  page 
Paid  for  abuse,  and  oft-repeated  lies, 
In  daily  prints,  the  thoroughfare  of  news, 
For  party  schemes  made  interest,  under  cloak 
Of  liberty,  and  right,  and  public  weal. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  VII. 


NEWSPAPERS  BETTER  THAN  PAMPHLETS. 

IT  is  perfectly  understood,  by  gentlemen's  booksellers,  that 
a  pamphlet — no  matter  upon  what  subject,  or  however  ably 
written — has  just  as  little  chance  of  doing  good  or  harm,  if 
left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  as  if  it  had  never  seen 
the  light ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  aids  of  adver- 
tizing. But  when,  instead  of  such  pamphlet,  every  one 
finds  its  substance  made  ready  to  his  hand,  in  the  form 

VOL.  II.  N 
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of  a  letter  to  "  Mr.  Editor,"  upon  his  own  breakfast-table, 
with  the  news  of  the  morning,  and  without  the  trouble  of 
sending  to  his  bookseller  for  what,  after  all,  he  might  never 
find  the  time  to  read,  and  which  might  never  repay  him  if 
he  did,  the  object  is  achieved ;  and  it  must  be  no  small  com- 
fort to  any  writer  to  find  himself  placed  at  once  out  of  all 
danger  of  that  fatal  gulph  of  oblivion,  which  is  so  formidable 
to  those  of  his  class,  by  the  happy  fortuity  of  finding  him- 
self, on  some  sunshiny  morning,  in  the  hands  of  many 
thousands  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  no  one  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  ever  heard  at  all,  either  of  him  or  his 
lucubration.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEWSPAPERS,  REVIEWS,  AND  MAGAZINES. 

EVERY  moment  was  turned  to  account,  and  thus  he  had 
leisure  for  every  thing,  except,  indeed,  the  newspapers, 
which  consume  so  many  precious  hours  now-a-days  with 
most  men;  and  of  which,  during  the  period  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  he  certainly  read  less  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew  that  had  any  habit  of  reading  at  all.  I 
should  also  except  generally  the  reviews  and  magazines  of 
the  time :  of  these  he  saw  few,  and  of  the  few,  he  read  little. 
LOCKHART'S  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  VI.  p.  88. 

IT  is  in  respect  of  newspapers  as  of  snuff-taking,  and  other 
artificial  wants,  namely,  that  while  "  the  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,"  so  the  same  appetite  will  absolutely  become 
extinct  with  the  refusal  to  indulge  it.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


SAYING  NEW  THINGS. 

A  DESIRE  to  say  things  which  no  man  ever  said,  makes 
some  people  say  things  which  no  man  ever  ought  to  say. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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NEWTON. 

SUCH  was  the  modesty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  his  ex- 
pression generally  was,  "  All  things  considered,  it  seems 
probable  to  me  that,"  &c. 

SULIVAN'S  View  of  Nature,  Letter  V. 

APRES  trois  cent  ans  de  vains  recherches,  Newton  est  le 
premier  qui  ait  decouvert  et  demontre  la  grande  loi  de  la 
nature,  par  laquelle  toute  partie  de  la  nature  pese  vers  un 
centre,  et  tous  les  astres  sont  retenus  dans  leurs  cours.  II 
est  le  premier  qui  ait  vu  en  effet  la  lumiere ;  avant  lui  on  ne 
la  connoissait  pas.  Ses  principes  mathematiques,  ou  regne 
une  physique  toute  nouvelle  et  toute  vraie,  sont  fondes  sur  la 
decouverte  du  calcul  qu'on  appelle  mal-a-propos  de  1'infini — 
dernier  effort  de  la  geometric,  et  effort  qu'il  avait  fait  a  vingt- 
quatre  ans.  C'est  ce  qui  a  fait  dire  a  un  grand  philosophe 
au  savant  Halley,  "qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  a  un  mortel 
d'atteindre  de  plus  pres  a  la  Divinite." 

VOLTAIRE— Stecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  285. 


OLD  NICK. 

THE   phrase    "  Old  Nick "    has    its    origin    in    Nicholas 
Machiavel,  who  was  both  cunning  and  wicked. 

DR.  COCCHI.     [Quoted  in  Spence's  Anecdotes.] 


NIGHT. 

Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night  ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  forth 
Contagion  to  the  world. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  3.  Scene  2 
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NIGHT  NOT  MEANT  FOR  LABOUR. 

THE  deep  of  night  has  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  C&sar,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

LE  heraut  du  printemps.  LA  FONTAINE. 

THE  nightingale  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 

Not  that  the  summer  is  more  pleasant  now 

Than  when  his  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night ; 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets,  grown  common,  lose  their  dear  delight. 

SHAKSPEARE — Poems. 

THE  nightingale  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of 
her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind 
to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as  I 
have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  na- 
tural rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  "  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  prepared  for  thy  saints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth ! " 

WALTON'S  Angler,  Part  I.  chap.  1. 

QUALIS  populea  maerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  foetus  ;  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  maestis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

VIRG.  Georg.  Book  IV.  511. 
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SOPHOCLES—  (Ed.  Col.  1.  671. 

SWEET  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song. 

MILTON  —  11  Pensero.w. 

NO  MAN  CAN  SERVE  TWO  MASTERS. 

HE  who  thinks  to  save  any  thing  by  his  religion,  besides 
his  soul,  will  be  a  loser  in  the  end. 

BISHOP  BARLOW  [of  Lincoln],  in  his  Two  Letters 
on  Justification,  p.  196. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  NOBILITY. 

LET  States,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how  their 
nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast.  In  coppice  woods,  if 
you  leave  your  staddles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean 
underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes. 

LORD  BACON  —  Ornamenta  Rationaha. 


NOLO  EPISCOPARI. 

DEAN  WATSON,  aged  60,  and  desiring  to  lead  a  private  life, 
in  the  sickness  of  Bishop  Horn,  privately  promised  the  Earl 
of  Leicester — in  that  age,  the  dominusfac  multum  (if  not  fo- 
tum)  in  the  disposal  of  church  dignities — 200/.,  that  he  might 
not  be  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  remain  in  his  pre- 
sent condition.  The  bishopric  falling  void,  and  the  Queen 
[Elizabeth]  expressing  her  intention  to  confer  it  on  Watson, 
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the  Earl  requested  the  contrary,  acquainting  the  Queen  with 
the  passage  betwixt  them,  how  otherwise  it  would  be  20 Ql 
out  of  his  way.  "  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  "  Watson 
shall  have  it ;  he  being  more  worthy  thereof  who  will  give 
200/.  to  decline,  than  he  who  will  give  20  OO/.  to  attain  it." 

FULLER'S  Worthies,  Vol.  II.  p.  470.    4to. 


NONCONFORMITY. 

THOUGH  they  deny  a  conformity  to  the  church  in  its  con- 
stitutions, yet  they  think  it  very  reasonable,  nay,  necessary, 
that  the  church  should  conform  to  them  ;  whereas  it  is  most 
certain,  from  experience,  that  such  persons  seldom  persist  so 
steadily  in  any  one  opinion,  as  for  a  year's  space  to  conform 
thoroughly  to  themselves.  DR.  SOUTH — Vol.  X.  p.  305, 

I  CANNOT  hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have 
cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach, 
and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and 
attend  to  no  man's  business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and 
claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 


NON  NOBIS  DOMINE. 

WHAT  I  have  done  is  worthy  of  nothing  but  silence  and 
forgetfulness ;  but  what  God  hath  done  for  me,  is  worthy  of 
everlasting  and  thankful  memory.  BISHOP  HALL. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  celebrated  canon 
of  "  Non  nobis  Domine"  was  composed  by  Bird,  who  was 
trained  under  the  incomparable  Tallis,  both  having  been 
Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  organists  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  We  owe  to  Bird  the  noble  composition  of  "  Civitas 
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sancti  tui,"  which  has  long  been  sung  in  the  Church  as  an 
Anthem,  to  the  words, 

"  Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord!" 

CHALMERS. 


NONSENSE. 

NONSENSE  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  like  a  rock  of  adamant : 
there  is  no  place  about  it  weaker  than  another;  the  major 
and  the  minor  are  of  equal  strength;  its  interrogatories 
admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are  not  to  be  invalidated ; 
if  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ;  and  if  it 
denies,  you  cannot  confront  it.  In  a  word,  there  are  greater 
intricacies  in  an  elaborate  and  well- written  piece  of  nonsense, 
than  in  the  most  profound  treatise  of  scholastic  divinity. 

[From  a  Pamphlet  by  Lord  Egmont,  printed  in  1743, 
called  "  Faction  Detected."] 


LEARNED  NONSENSE. 

MAFFEI,  in  his  work  on  Amphitheatres,  says,  that  the 
learned  Bishop  Suaresius  published  a  book  upon  the  different 
opinions  prevailing  respecting  the  holes  observed  in  the 
stones  of  the  Coliseum  ! 


NONSENSE  UNWORTHY  OF  REASONING. 

UNE  dispute  avint  entre  deux  voyageurs — 

L'un  deux  etoit  de  ces  conteurs 
Qui  n'ont  jamais  rien  vu  qu'avec  un  microscope ; 
Tout  est  geant  chez  eux :  ecoutez  les,  1'Europe 
Comrne  1'Afrique  aura  des  monstres  a  foison. 
Celui  ci  se  croyoit  1'hyperbole  permise  : 
"  J'ai  vu,"  dit-il,  "  un  choux  plus  grand  qu'une  maison;" 
"  Et  moi,"  dit  1'autre,  "  un  pot  assez  grand  qu'une  eglise." 
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Le  premier  se  moquant,  1'autre  reprit :  "  Tout  doux : 
On  le  fit  pour  cuire  vos  choux." 

Quand  1'absurde  est  outre,  Ton  lui  fait  trop  d'honneur 
De  vouloir,  par  raison,  combattre  son  erreur : 
Encherir  est  plus  court,  sans  s'echauffer  la  bile. 

LA  FONTAINE. 
IMITATED. 

A  QUESTION  'twixt  two  travellers  occurr'd, 
Of  whom  one  saw  but  through  a  microscope — 
Saw  all  gigantic,  and  (howe'er  absurd) 
Turn'd  every  thing  to  hyperbole  and  trope. 

"  I  saw,"  said  he,  "  a  cabbage,  of  a  house  the  size : " 
"  And  I,"  his  fellow  answered,  "  saw  a  mighty  pot 
As  large  as  any  church ! "    His  friend,  not  over  wise, 
His  temper  nearly  lost.    "  Hold,  friend !  be  not  so  hot : 

'Twas  simply  made  to  boil  your  cabbage  in!" 
Now  this  may  be  the  moral  of  the  tale ; 
That  when  absurd  assertions  once  begin, 
The  way  to  stop  them  is, — not  to  detail 

Reasons  to  prove  their  utter  fallacy, 

But  gravely  to  recount  a  greater  lie.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LORD  NORTH. 

LORD  NORTH  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  of  general 
knowledge ;  of  a  versatile  understanding,  fitted,  for  every  sort 
of  business ;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry  ;  of  a  delightful 
temper.  But  it  would  be  only  to  degrade  myself  by  a  weak 
adulation,  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to 
deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit  of 
command  that  the  time  required. 

BURKE — Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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A  FAVOURITE  NOSTRUM  ;    OR  "  WHAT  IS  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE  IS 
SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER." 

THE  celebrated  Dr.  Berkley  (Bishop  of  Cloyne),  the  friend 
of  Pope,  advocated  tar- water  as  the  great  specific  for  every 
malady ;  and  its  use  became  almost  universal.  In  a  letter 
from  the  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (Dr.  Bennet),  given  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Parr,  he  says,  "  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
garden  was  a  long  walk  planted  with  a  hedge  of  myrtles,  by 
Berkley  himself,  each  having  a  large  ball  of  tar  put  to  their 
roots :  the  evidence  of  this  singular  fact,  Dr.  Bennet  told  Dr 
Parr,  was  beyond  contradiction  ! 

ERASER'S  Magazine  for  September,  1841. 

NOTES  BETTER  THAN  TEXT. 

SCALIGER  said  of  Casaubon's  Notes  upon  Persius,  that  "  the 
sauce  was  better  than  the  fish." 

[Applicable  to  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  Dr.  Parr's  Spital 
Sermon,  &c.  &c.] 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.  [Art.  "  Casaubon."] 

MAKING  NOTES. 

I  REMEMBER  that  Lord  Bacon  advises,  somewhere,  never  to 
go  without  the  means  of  writing  down  all  thoughts  of  mo- 
ment that  come  into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I  have  often 
omitted  it,  and  have  often  repented  of  it.  The  thoughts  that 
come  unsought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are  com- 
monly the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have,  and  therefore 
should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom  return  again. 

LOCKE — Letter  to  Mr.  Bold. 


NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

NULLUM  est  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius. 

TERENCE. 
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NOVEL  READING. 

THE  swarms  of  foolish  and  of  worthless  novels  incessantly 
spawned  by  dull  and  dissolute  scribblers,  and  with  unwearied 
industry  disseminated  from  our  circulating  libraries,  were 
alone  sufficient  to  swallow  up,  amongst  the  young  and  gay, 
all  sober  reflection,  every  rational  study,  with  every  virtuous 
principle;  and  to  introduce  in  their  room  impure  ideas, 
extravagant  desires,  and  notions  of  happiness  alike  fantastic 
and  false.  By  the  influence  of  those  productions  on  un- 
guarded readers,  the  whole  system  of  life  seems  converted 
into  romance ;  and  nothing  is  regarded  as  worth  a  thought 
which  does  not  promise  to  gratify  inclination,  to  cherish 
vanity,  or  to  lead  that  wild  and  restless  adventurer,  Juvenile 
Fancy,  through  a  fairy  land  of  astonishment  and  rapture. 
DR.  FORDYCE — Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the 
Female  Sex,  p.  48. 


HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

IT  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  plan  of  the  historical 
novels  can  be  defended.  They  are  more  interesting  and 
seductive ;  and  one  result  must  be,  that  there  will  be  more 
novel  readers :  for  men  read  novels  now,  as  well  as  women. 
This  circumstance  can  only  be  desirable  as  either  more 
mental  improvement,  or  more  moral  good,  may  follow ;  but 
is  it  likely  that  we  shall  gain  either  of  these  advantages  ? 
Judging  from  the  specimens  of  Quentin  Durward,  Kenil- 
worth,  and  Woodstock,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  Bram- 
bletye  House,  by  Horace  Smith,  little  more  seems  likely  to 
be  done  by  works  of  this  class  for  moral  than  for  historical 
truth ;  and  indeed  little  else  than  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
amusement,  except  as  their  composition  might  perchance 
fall  into  more  moral  hands — "  a  consummation  "  more  "  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  "  than  expected,  since  the  difficulty  of 
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infusing  real  good  into  works  of  fiction,  of  which  the  public 
at  large  are  to  be  the  readers,  must  be  almost  insuperable. 
Who  will  not  wish  that  both  these  writers  had  proposed  to 
themselves  some  nobler  aim  than  either  has  contemplated  ? 
As  matters  stand,  works  of  this  nature  are  rendered  more 
attractive  from  their  connection  with  certain  persons  and 
events,  with  which  all  are  acquainted;  but  the  licence 
claimed,  and  conceded,  of  avoiding  all  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  those  persons  and  events  in  a  less  veracious 
way  than  belongs  to  genuine  history,  while  yet  the  strongest 
impressions  are  formed  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is  open 
to  great  objection.  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the 
fiction  is  intended  to  terminate,  and  the  truth  to  begin :  and 
such  is  the  mixture  of  fable  with  fact,  when  it  does  begin, 
that  he  must  be  wise  indeed  who  can  analyze  and  separate 
such  incongruous  elements.  The  Memoirs  of  Philip  de 
Commines  afford  scarcely  any  justification  for  the  character 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  or  his  contemporaries,  as  found  in 
Quentin  Durward ;  while  the  cruelties  and  abominations  of 
Leicester,  in  Kenil worth,  repose  on  little  else  for  their 
foundation  than  a  libel  of  the  time.  One  of  the  dramatis 
persona  in  Woodstock  is  a  half-rational  dog,  which,  as  it 
never  bites,  and  does  not  go  mad,  is  less  alarming  than  some 
of  its  species.  This  "  learned  dog  "  grows  old,  together  with 
his  master,  and  dies,  very  conveniently,  at  the  same  instant 
of  time !  That  novel,  too,  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the 
employment  of  a  species  of  machinery,  not  strictly  to  be 
called  supernatural,  because,  in  general,  sufficient  intimations 
of  natural  causes  are  given  for  the  effects  that  appear  :  but 
it  seems  as  if,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  of  his  novels,  Sir 
Walter  was  not  always  solicitous  to  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena upon  mere  natural  principles ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  gouty  gentleman,  in  the 
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something  worse  than  purgatory  to  which  he  is  consigned, 
in  the  Fiddler's  story,  occurring  in  the  Red  Gauntlet.  So 
good  a  tory  as  Sir  Walter  could  hardly  be  expected  to  treat 
with  greater  fairness  than  he  does,  in  Woodstock,  the  cha- 
racters of  Cromwell  and  his  clique,  though  the  story  is  more 
continuous,  and  the  scene  more  at  home,  than  in  Mr.  Smith's, 
whose  personages  pack  up  their  valises  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  never  appear  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness.  As  a  nar- 
rative, the  transitions  are  less  violent,  and  the  incidents 
more  probable,  than  in  Brambletye  House ;  but  as  a  picture 
of  the  commonwealth  times  and  actors,  it  is  open  to  many 
objections.  The  view  given  of  Cromwell,  when  upon  what 
was,  no  doubt,  to  him  an  uneasy  throne,  is  that  of  a  san- 
guinary and  remorseless  ruler,  for  which,  however,  there  is 
no  warrant  in  history.  The  daring  and  successful  energy  of 
his  chief  officers  and  statesmen  is  referred  to  faction  and 
enthusiasm ;  which  was  only  true  of  some  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  more  early  agents  on  that  side,  like  Selden, 
Lord  Holies,  and  Hampden:  and  he  fails  to  make  any 
allowance  for  that  frightful  contest  having  been  at  least  as 
much  a  struggle  of  conscienc  e  and  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  Parliament  leaders  as  in  those  of  the  King — a  concession 
which  Lord  Clarendon  himself,  with  all  his  royalist  predi- 
lections, rarely  fails  to  make,  especially  in  his  first  volume, 
where  his  honest  statements  of  the  excesses  and  provocations 
of  the  Court,  and  its  bias  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
afford  abundant  reason  for  the  conflict  which  followed,  and 
are  shewn  to  have  prepared  for,  and  necessitated  it,  with  all 
the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect.  While  works  of  this  class 
are  not  properly  the  subject  of  a  censorious,  much  less  of  a 
rigorous  criticism,  still,  when  we  remember  how  large  a 
portion  they  form  of  the  reading  of  our  countrymen,  it 
cannot  but  afford  matter  of  regret,  that,  in  Brambletye 
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House,  nothing  better  could  have  been  done  for  them  than  to 
exhibit  so  much  of  the  profligacy  of  Charles  II.  and  his  suite, 
with  no  redeeming  corrective  drawn  from  the  hopeless  obscu- 
rity of  his  Popish  end ;  and  that  the  author  should  be  content 
to  give  so  copious  a  detail  of  the  vices  of  Lord  Rochester, 
and  then  leave  his  character  in  its  worst  phases,  without  any 
hint  of  his  having  afterwards  become  a  real  penitent,  and 
expressed  to  Bishop  Burnet  the  deepest  shame  and  sorrow  for 
his  former  course :  by  which  means  Mr.  Smith  has  (however 
inadvertently)  entailed  on  the  whole  world  of  novel  readers 
all  the  unmixed  evil  of  so  corrupt  an  example,  with  no 
redeeming  advantage  derivable  from  the  well-attested  fact 
of  the  triumph  which  religion  had  achieved,  and  which  no 
other  principle  could  have  achieved,  in  the  case  of  this 
once  unhappy,  but  converted  profligate.  In  this  work,  the 
view  given  of  Cromwell  is  decidedly  to  his  advantage,  and 
full  allowances  are  made  for  the  exercise  of  power  in 
those  hands,  which,  though  stained  with  blood,  and  rather 
accustomed  to  wield  the  sword  than  the  sceptre,  do  not 
appear  to  have  pressed  too  heavily  on  the  people :  but  for  the 
strange  eventful  history  of  Valentine  Walton  (whose  name 
is  spelt  Wanton,  in  his  signature  to  the  death-warrant)  there 
seems  no  shadow  of  evidence,  much  less  of  his  having  been 
tried  at  all,  and  less  still  of  his  escaping  a  public  execution  by 
an  opportune  death,  so  strongly  smacking  of  the  romantic.  No 
one  will  deny,  that,  in  such  hands  as  those  of  Scott  and  Smith, 
the  most  interesting  fallacies  are  so  compounded  as  to  be 
rendered  palatable  by  cleverly  dramatizing  and  disguising 
history.  But  not  only  does  the  absence  of  all  moral  advantage 
appear  to  reduce  these  works  of  imagination  to  the  standard 
of  ordinary  novels,  whose  avowed  design  is  mere  entertain- 
ment; but  the  entire  falsification  of  some  facts  of  history, 
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and  the  exaggerated  colouring,  or  systematic  exclusion  of 
others,  seem  to  reduce  to  a  still  lower  level  the  chance  of 
utility  which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  what  Owen 
Feltham  calls  "the  resurrection  of  past  ages."  The  his- 
torical novels  appear,  on  the  whole,  another  kind  of  news- 
papers, containing,  like  them,  a  tolerably  equal  mixture  of 
truth,  falsehood,  and  improbability;  each  species  of  com- 
position being,  perhaps,  rather  intended  for  our  amuse- 
ment than  our  edification ;  and  contemplating  far  more  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  writer  than  the  improvement  of  the  reader.* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NOVELTY. 

NOVELTY  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be 
aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in 
any  undertaking. 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 


NOVELTY  PREFERRED  TO  TRUTH. 

NATURALE  est  magis  nova  quam  magna  mirari. 

SENECA. 


NOVELTY  IN  RELIGION. 

DREAD  any  thing  new  in  Religion.  Truth  is  older  than 
error ;  and  the  most  demonstrable  of  all  novelties  is  that  of 
Popery,  of  all  whose  leading  dogmas  the  origin  can  be  cer- 
tainly shewn.t  MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  290,  as  further  illustrating  the  evil  of  the  Historical 
Novels. — [Editor^ 

T  See  especially,  in  the  Cripplegate  Lectures,  Dr.  Wilkinson's  Sermon  on 
"  Popery  a  novelty,"  where  the  dates  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  tenets  of 
Popery  are  severally  given  ;  which  were  subsequently  accredited  and  established, 
on  pain  of  anathema,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. —  [Editor."^ 
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NURSING  A  DYING  FRIEND. 

— THE  dreadful  post 
Of  observation,  darker  every  hour. 

YOUNG — Night  Thoughts. 


o. 

TITUS  GATES. 

THE  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  mentioned,  in  con- 
versation (Sept.  23,  18 28),  that  he  had  often  conversed  with  an 
old  clerk  of  the  well-known  conveyancer,  Horseman,  who  had 
seen  Titus  Oates  flogged.  His  account  was,  that  he  was  a 
large  man,  and  so  severely  treated  that  he  had  hardly  escaped 
with  life.  His  first  whipping  was  from  Lime  Street  to  New- 
gate. In  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was  again  flogged  se- 
verely at  Tyburn,  when  the  Chamberlain's  informant  told 
him,  that  a  medical  man  caused  the  inside  of  a  sheep  newly 
killed  to  be  applied  to  his  back,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
preserved  his  life.  The  late  Mr.  Hawkins  (the  son  of  Sir 
John),  who  was  present  at  the  relation  of  this  anecdote,  ob- 
served that  Titus  Oates  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  Popish 
party,  after  making  an  honest  relation  of  their  proceedings : 
in  which  view  the  late  Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State-Paper  Office, 
fully  agreed ;  observing,  that  there  was  abundant  MS.  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  in  that  office  *.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  The  better  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Oates  was  an  infamous  character, 
although  much  that  he  affirmed  was  doubtless  true.  Mr.  Lemon  called  the 
Chamberlain,  on  this  occasion,  "  the  connecting  link  of  two  centuries." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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OBDURACY  A  JUDICIAL  VISITATION. 

BUT  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard 

(O  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes  ; 

In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 

Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 

To  our  confusion. 

SHAKSPEARE — Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Acts.  Scene  11. 


OBEDIENCE  THE  WAY  TO  GLORY. 

WHO  best 

Can  suffer,  best  can  do  ;  best  reign,  who  first 
Well  hath  obey'd. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  III. 

"  VINCIT  qui  patitur,"  was  the  motto  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


OBEDIENCE ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHEME,  AS  THE  FRUIT 

OF  THE  FAITH  WHICH  JUSTIFIES  AND  SAVES. 

Is  it  not  true,  that,  under  the  Gospel,  persons  who  render  a 
sincere,  but  yet  imperfect  obedience,  shall  be  saved  ?  and 
that  those  who  withhold  such  obedience  shall  not  be  saved  ? 
It  is ;  but  the  error  lies,  and  a  most  essential  error  it  is,  in 
mistaking  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Christian  obedience 
and  the  purposes  which  it  is  to  answer.  It  is  not  to  take 
the  place  which  perfect  obedience  under  the  Law  (or  covenant 
of  works)  was  to  hold  ;  that  is,  it  is  in  no  way  or  degree  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  justifying  us,  or  forming  our  title  to 
eternal  life.  That  purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  the  obe- 
dience unto  death  of  the  Son  of  God  for  us,  and  by  that  ex- 
clusively ;  and  our  interest  in  his  merits  for  our  justification 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  faith  in  him — simply  receiving  the 
benefit  which  is  freely  given.  Then  again,  though  the  faith 
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through  which  we  are  thus  justified  must  be  a  living  faith 
which  works  by  love,  and  produces  obedience,  yet,  considered 
as  achieving  our  justification,  it  is  not  properly  said  to  in- 
clude obedience.  The  obedience  which  it  produces  by  no 
means  goes  before  our  justification,  to  take  any  part  in  pro- 
curing us  that  blessing ;  but  it  follows  after,  to  prove  us  jus- 
tified. And  in  this  way  only  is  it  that  the  Gospel  admits  of  a 
sincere  but  imperfect  obedience ;  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 
perfect  obedience  required  by  the  law  (for  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  the  real  and  only  substitute),  but  for  quite  another 
purpose — the  purpose  only  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  our 
faith  and  love.  SCOTT'S  Church  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

A  POLITICAL  OBLIQUITY. 

So  politic,  as  if  one  eye 

Upon  the  other  were  a  spy, 

That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 

The  other  blind,  they  both  would  blink. 

HUDIBRAS — Part  III.  Canto  2. 

OBSCURITY. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  man  who  is  not  intelligible  is 
not  intelligent.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

OBSCURITY  NOT  ALWAYS  THE  FAULT  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

IT  is  very  unallowable  for  a  work  of  imagination  or  enter- 
tainment not  to  be  of  easy  comprehension ;  but  it  may  be 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  another  kind,  where  a  man  is  not 
to  form  or  accommodate,  but  to  state  things  as  he  finds 
them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  following  dis- 
courses are  very  abstruse  and  difficult ;  or,  if  you  please,  ob- 
scure :  but  I  must  take  leave  to  add,  that  those  alone  are 
judges,  whether  or  no,  and  how  far,  this  is  a  fault,  who  are 
judges,  whether  or  no,  and  how  far,  it  might  have  been 

VOL.  II.  O 
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avoided — those  only  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  is  here  said,  and  to  see  how  far  the  things  here 
insisted  upon,  and  not  other  things,  might  have  been  put  in 
a  plainer  manner — which  yet  I  am  very  far  from  asserting 
that  they  could  not.  Thus  much,  however,  will  be  allowed, 
that  general  criticisms  concerning  obscurity,  considered  as  a 
distinct  thing  from  confusion  and  perplexity  of  thought,  as 
in  some  cases  there  may  be  ground  for  them,  so,  in  others, 
they  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom  than  complaints 
that  every  thing  is  to  be  understood  with  the  same  ease  that 
some  things  are.  Confusion  and  perplexity  in  writing  is 
indeed  without  excuse,  because  any  one  may,  if  he  pleases, 
know  whether  he  understands  and  sees  through  what  he  is 
about ;  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay  his  thoughts 
before  others,  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  himself  does  not 
know  whereabouts  he  is,  or  how  the  matter  before  him 
stands.  It  is  coming  abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to 
be  dissatisfied  to  find  himself  in  at  home. 

Bishop  Butler's  Preface  to  his  Sermons.   Second  Edit.  1729. 

BARTLETT'S  Life  of  Butler,  p.  34. 


ELUCIDATING  THE  OBSCURE. 

NON  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  funio  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat. 

HOR.  Ars.  Poetica. 

CHRISTIAN  OBSERVATION. 

YOUNG  Christians,  on  setting  out  in  life,  often  mistake 
greatly  in  not  sufficiently  attributing  events  to  the  imme- 
diate providence  of  God.  They  are  not  reluctant,  at  the 
end,  to  acknowledge  that  their  way  has  been  directed ;  but 
they  do  not  enough  mark  it  as  they  go  on.  There  is  a  habit 
of  saying,  "  Such  a  thing  may  TURN  UP,"  as  if  it  depended  on 
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chance ;  whereas  nothing  will  turn  up  but  what  was  ordered 
long  before.  One  cause  of  this  evil  is,  that  the  divinity  of 
our  day  deals  too  much  in  common  place:  certain  funda- 
mental truths  are  set  forth;  and  if  a  man  professes  these 
truths,  too  little  account  is  made  of  the  faith,  dependence, 
and  other  practical  graces  of  a  Christian.  When  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  written  upon,  as  it  were,  "  TO  BE 
PROVIDED  FOR  ! "  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  notice,  as  he  goes 
on,  how  Providence  does  provide  for  him. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  391. 

HUMILITY  COURTING  OBSERVATION. 

THAT  humility  which  courts  notice  is  not  FIRST-RATE.  It 
may  be  sincere,  but  it  is  sullied.  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet, 
nor  say,  "  Come  and  see  how  humble  I  am."  IBID.  p.  411. 

OBSTACLES  SURMOUNTED. 

TAMEN  istuc  mens  animusque 


Pert,  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  1. 14. 

OBSTINACY. 

FOR  fools  are  stubborn  in  their  way, 
As  coins  are  harden'd  by  th'  allay ; 
And  obstinacy 's  ne'er  so  stiff, 
As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief. 

HUDIBRAS — Part  III.  Canto  2. 


OCCUPATION. 

EMPLOYMENT  so  certainly  produces  cheerfulness,  that  I  have 
known  a  man  come  home  in  high  spirits  from  a  funeral, 
merely  because  he  had  had  the  management  of  it. 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 
o  2 
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EMPLOYMENT  is  the  best  cure  for  grief;  as  Tacitus  tells  us 
of  Agricola,  that,  when  he  had  lost  his  son,  "  in  luctu,  bellum 
inter  remedia  erat ; "  or,  "  he  resorted  to  war,  as  a  remedy 
against  grief."  BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

ANXIETY  and  melancholy  are  best  dispelled  and  kept  at  a 
distance  by  employment.  On  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Plutarch  tells  us,  when  dinner  was  ended  in  the 
camp,  while  others  either  went  to  sleep,  or  were  disquieting 
their  minds  with  apprehensions  concerning  the  approaching 
battle,  Brutus  employed  himself  in  writing  till  the  evening, 
composing  an  epitome  of  Polybius.  IBID. 

A  BARRISTER  hastening  to  court,  observed  to  an  idle  friend 
whom  he  met  on  his  way,  "  How  happy  you  are !  You  have 
no  term."  "  Alas,"  said  the  lounger,  "  but  I  have  no  va- 
cation!" Tremaine.  [A  Novel.] 

JEROME  prescribed  occupation  to  Rusticus  the  monk — "  Ne 
te  Daemon  otiosum  inveniat." 

Seneca  said,  on  the  same  subject,  "  Praestat  aliud  agere 
quam  nihil." 

AMONG  other  business,  the  Exorcists  in  the  early  Christian 

Church  had  to  keep   the  Enurgumens   employed   in   some 

innocent  business,  "  lest  idleness  should  tempt  the  tempter." 

BINGHAM'S  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I.  p.  371.  Edit.  1843. 


OCCUPATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  HEALTH  AND  PEACE. 

I  WANDERED  for  three  hours,  axe  in  hand,  superintending 
the  thinning  of  the  home  planting.  I  feel  it  gives  steadiness 
to  my  mind.  Women,  it  is  said,  go  mad  much  seldomer 
than  men.  I  fancy,  if  this  be  true,  it  is,  in  some  degree, 
owing  to  the  little  manual  works  in  which  they  are  con- 
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stantly  employed,  which  regulate,  in  some  degree,  the  cur- 
rent of  ideas ;  as  the  pendulum  regulates,  in  some  degree, 
the  motion  of  the  time-piece.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is 
sense  or  nonsense;  but  I  am  sensible  that  if  I  were  in 
solitary  confinement,  without  either  the  power  of  taking 
exercise  or  employing  myself  in  study,  six  months  would 
make  me  a  madman  or  an  idiot. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  VI.  p.  349. 

OCCUPATION  NOT  ALWAYS  INNOCENT. 

MANY  are  idly  busy.  Domitian  was  busy,  but  then  it 
was  in  catching  flies. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR — Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

STRENUA  nos  exercet  inertia.  HORACE. 

ILL  ODOURS. 

MASTER  BROOK,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  vil- 
lainous smells  that  ever  offended  nostril. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 

GIVING  OFFENCE. 

SIGNIOR  LETI,  when  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of 
England,  told  King  Charles  II.  that  though  he  endeavoured, 
as  much  as  he  could,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  he  found  it  im- 
possible, although  he  should  have  been  as  wise  as  Solomon. 
The  king  answered,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  he  had  better 
employ  his  time  in  writing  proverbs,  as  Solomon  did,  and  not 
histories.  CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

INDESCRIBABLE  OFFENCES. 

THERE  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them. 
SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 
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OFFICES. 

ALL  offices  are  over-rated  by  the  public,  and  under-rated 
by  the  possessor.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HIGH  OFFICE. 

HIGH  office  is  like  a  pyramid :    only  two  kinds  of  animals 
reach  the  summit — reptiles  and  eagles.  D'ALEMBERT. 

ADVICE  TO  OLD  AGE. 

-  A  QUOI  bon  charger  votre  vie 
Des  soins  d'un  avenir  qui  n'est  pas  fait  pour  vous  ? 
Ne  songez  desormais  quna  vos  erreurs  passees : 
Quittez  le  long  espoir,  et  les  vastes  pensees. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


LOSS  OF  FRIENDS  IN  OLD  AGE. 

THESE  are  perquisites  of  living  long :  the  last  act  of  life  is 
always  a  tragedy  at  best ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  aggravation  to 
have  one's  best  friends  go  before  one. 

SHERIDAN'S  Life  of  Swift,  p.  359. 


OLD  AGE  OF  THE  VICIOUS  AND  FRIENDLESS. 

I  HAVE  lived  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead, 

Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  5.  Scene  3. 


CONVERSATION  OF  OLD  AGE. 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  sobriety  and   intel- 
ligence is  having  a  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  age. 

DR.  FORDYCE'S  Discourse  on  the  Female  Sex,  p.  100. 
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OLD  AGE  HISTORICAL. 

OLD  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  like  old  chronicles,  that 
give  you  dull,  but  true  accounts  of  times  past,  and  are  worth 
knowing  on  that  score. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


OLD  AGE  SECOND  CHILDHOOD. 

SENEX  bis  puer.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

OLIM. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  the  Latin  word  ohm,  which  is  from 
the  Hebrew,  olam  ["  eternity "],  has,  in  consistency  with  its 
origin,  both  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a  prospective 
meaning.  Thus  the  word  in  "  Haec  olim  meminisse  jurabit " 
of  Virgil,  and  in  "  Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim  sic  erit "  of 
Horace,  has  a  future  aspect,  while  the  instances  are  innu- 
merable where  it  refers  alone  to  the  past. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SINS  OF  OMISSION. 

No  one  can  boast  of  what  he  does,  or  ever  think  of 
bringing  it  to  account,  who  considers  what  he  does  not  do. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

THE  OMNIBUS. 

TH'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each  how  he 

To  be  th'  inventor  miss'd ;  so  easy  it  seem'd, 

Once  found,  which,  yet  unfound,  most  would  have  thought 

Impossible.  MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI. 

IT  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  persons  of  rank  and 
consequence  to  be  seen  in  an  omnibus.  They  can  therefore 
form  no  idea  of  the  positive  blessing  which  has  been  con- 
ferred by  that  conveyance  on  the  middle  ranks.  To  find  every 
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principal  line  of  road  in  and  about  London  so  constantly 
supplied,  that,  at  whatever  period  of  the  day  the  want  can 
occur,  a  safe  and  sheltered  conveyance  appears  continuously, 
with  no  necessity  to  bespeak  a  place,  and  no  fear  of  being 
too  late;  to  do  all  this  at  the  lowest  possible  rate — to  be 
under  no  necessity  of  talking,  if  you  are  ill — to  be  thought 
no  worse  of  for  silence,  if  you  are  well — and  to  feel  no 
dread  of  bad  company,  or  ill  treatment — are  all  decided  ad- 
vantages. The  chief  profit  of  the  proprietor,  next  to  the 
omnibusses  being  hot-houses,  turns  upon  their  being  succes- 
sion-houses ;  but  they  are  rarely  found  to  be  too  black- 
hole-ish ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  windows  when  they  are. 
Complainers  and  objectors,  who  would,  however,  be  no  hap- 
pier if  they  could  ride  in  their  own  carriages,  will  never 
want  for  matter  of  censure;  but  if  Sterne,  in  his  time, 
pitied  the  man  "  who  could  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  cry  it  was  all  barren,"  he  would  surely  have  protested 
more  against  such  malcontents  as  these.  Even  such  mem- 
bers of  society  as  are  bearers  of  parcels  are  not  excluded, 
provided  they  are  within  size,  which  is  not  merely  upon  the 
principle  of  "Omne  major  continet  in  se  minus,"  but  in 
virtue  of  the  original  etymology  of  the  title  of  this  carriage, 
"  Pro  omnibus,"  meaning  "  For  all  men,  all  women,  and  all 
things  ; "  ergo,  parcels. 

Perhaps  a  central  check-string  in  these  vehicles  would  yet 
be  a  desideratum ;  and  it  might  be  further  advisable  that  the 
fare  should  be  paid,  as  in  France,  upon  entering ;  by  which 
time  may  be  saved,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  ladies  as 
never  think  of  parting  with  their  money  before  they  are 
asked.  It  is  strange  that  few  of  the  conductors  should  un- 
derstand the  importance  to  their  own  interests  of  turning 
their  backs  to  the  machine,  instead  of  looking  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  driver;  since,  while  the  driver  looks  for- 
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ward,  a  double  chance  for  custom  is  secured,  if  the  man 
in  the  rear  observes  the  wants  of  those  whom  the  vehicle 
has  passed.  A  remark  lying,  perhaps,  more  out  of  the  or- 
dinary track,  is,  that  this  invention  has  certainly  tended  to 
the  promotion  of  health,  and  the  preservation  of  life ;  since, 
in  a  metropolis  like  ours,  where  so  many  are  daily  working, 
either  corporeally  or  mentally,  or  both,  a  large  majority  of 
persons  were,  till  of  late  years,  doing  too  much.  This 
exertion  is  the  less  felt  by  all  pedestrians,  while  actually 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  commercial  life,  and  while  the  ex- 
citement of  passing  through  the  streets  on  foot  keeps  the 
attention  alive;  and  thus,  most  men  were  imperceptibly 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  disease  and  premature  old 
age,  by  overtaxing  the  powers  both  of  body  and  mind, 
before  they  were  aware  of  the  waste  that  was  going  on.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  men  might  always  have  ridden ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  (with  no  desire  to  avoid  the  higher  cost  of  other 
conveyances)  men  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
dispute  at  the  end  of  their  ride,  who  still  were  not  parsi- 
monious men. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  writing  "  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam 
aliis*  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ONE  THING  IS  NEEDFUL. 

THERE  are  no  greater  objects  of  pity  in  the  world  than 
men  who  are  admired  by  all  around  for  their  nice  discern- 
ment and  fine  taste  in  every  thing  of  a  worldly  nature,  but 
who  have  no  taste  for  the  riches  that  endure  for  ever — no 
love  for  God  or  his  word — no  love  for  Christ  or  their  souls. 
In  such  a  state,  however  admired  or  respected,  they  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  356. 
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ONLY. 

IN  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  only,  from 
one-ly,  it  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  in  his 
Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism,  spells  the  word 
onely  through  his  whole  book,  although  the  second  edition 
appeared  as  late  as  1742. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate  adopt  the  ortho- 
graphy of  onely,  but  this  might  be  expected. 

MlSC  ELL  ANEOUS. 
OPERATIVES. 

You  have  made  good  work, 


You,  and  your  apron- men  ;  you,  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic- eaters  ! 

SHAKSPEARE — Coriolanua,  Act  4.  Scene  6. 


OPINION  SUBSERVIENT  TO  CONVENIENCE. 

A  PLAGUE  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides, 
like  a  leather  jerkin. 

IBID. — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


OPINION  OF  OTHERS. 

I  AM  no  more  raised  or  dejected  by  the  flattery  of  my 
friends,  or  the  accusations  of  my  adversaries,  than  I  am  by 
the  shadow  of  my  own  body ;  for  although  that  shadow  may 
be  somewhat  larger  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  than  it 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  this  will  scarcely  induce  me  to 
think  myself  a  taller  man  at  those  times  than  I  am  at  noon. 
[Letter  of  Politiano  to  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.] 

ROSCOE'S  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  144.    4to. 
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IF  any  slight  thee,  be  neither  dejected  nor  provoked  ;  and 
do  not  value  men  according  to  their  esteem  of  thee,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  true  worth.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


OPINION  NOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

THOUGH  he  that  too  immoderately  and  importunately  affects 
popularity  will  hardly  continue  innocent,  yet  he  who  too 
affectedly  despises  or  neglects  what  is  said  of  him,  or  what 
is  generally  thought  of  persons  or  things,  and  too  stoically 
contemns  the  affections  of  men,  even  of  vulgar  (be  his  other 
abilities  and  virtues  as  great  as  can  be  imagined),  will,  in 
some  conjuncture  of  time,  find  himself  very  unfortunate. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  385. 

ILL-CONSIDERED  OPINIONS. 

WHEN  men  first  take  up  an  opinion,  and  then  afterwards 
seek  for  reasons  for  it,  they  must  be  contented  with  such  as 
the  absurdity  of  it  will  afford.  DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  II.  p.  207. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

SINISTRA  erga  eminentes  interpretatio ;  nee  minus  pericu- 
lum  ex  magna  fama  quam  ex  mala. 

TACITUS — Vita  Agricola,  Chap.  5. 

THE  OPINIONATED  AND  FICKLE  MAN. 

STIFF  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 

He  's  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 

DRYDEN. 

OPPORTUNITY  ENGENDERS  OFFENCE. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity. 

MILTON — Comus. 
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How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  ill  deeds  done. 

SHAKSPEARE— King  John,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 

HITTING  THE  OPPORTUNITY ,'    OR  "  MOLLIA  TEMPORA  FANDI." 

HE  had  not  din'd  : 

The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 

We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 

To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff'd 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 

Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts  :  therefore  I  '11  watch  him 

Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 

And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

SHAKSPEARE — Coriolanus,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 


LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

CHERCHER  midi  a  quatorze  heures.      French  Proverb. 

THOSE  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves : 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 

Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

OPPOSITION. 

SILVANUS  BEVAN,  a  Quaker,  related  that  while  he  was  bath- 
ing in  the  river  a  waterman  saluted  him  with  the  usual  insult 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  by  calling  out,  "  A  Quaker ! 
a  Quaker!"  Expressing  his  surprise  how  the  man  could 
know  his  profession  when  he  was  without  his  clothes, 
"  Why,"  said  his  friend,  "  he  discovered  you  by  your  swim- 
ming against  the  stream ! " 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.    [Art.  "  Green."] 
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OPPOSITION  ELEVATES  INTO  IMPORTANCE. 

THE  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface 
neglected  and  unmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts 
him  from  his  place.  JUNIUS — Letter  XXXV. 

OPPOSITION  MEMBERS. 

CEUX  qui  se  font  craindre  pour  se  faire  acheter. 

MARMONTEL — (Euvres  Post.  Vol.  III. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  OPPOSITION. 

HE  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are 
not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want 
attentive  and  favourable  hearers,  because  they  know  the 
manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regimen  is  sub- 
ject :  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public  pro- 
ceedings are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as 
openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  state  are  taken  for 
principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men 
that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind ;  under  this  fair  and 
plausible  colour,  whatsoever  they  utter  passeth  for  good  and 
current ;  that  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their  speech  is 
supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and  believe 
it :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  things  that  are 
established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a  number  of  heavy 
prejudices,  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  think 
that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak  in  favour  of  the 
present  state,  because  thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  pre- 
ferment; but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions  as  minds  so 
averted  beforehand  usually  take  against  that  which  they 
are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them. 

HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Vol.  I.  p.  194.    Oxford,  1793. 
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OPPOSITION  A  TEST  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  dispensation  of  grace  to  some,  is  little  more  than  a 
continual  combat  with  corruptions ;  so  that  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, a  man  seems  to  be  but  just  able  to  preserve  himself 
from  sinking.  A  boat,  with  the  tide  full  against  it,  does  well 
if  it  can  keep  from  driving  back;  and  must  have  strong 
force  indeed  to  get  forward.  We  must  estimate  grace  by 
the  opposition  which  it  meets  with.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  406. 


A  VIGOROUS  OPPOSITION. 

IN  the  debate  on  the  Ministry  of  June  11, 1841,  Lord 
Stanley  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Tierney  had  defined  the  duty 
of  an  opposition  to  be,  to  oppose  every  thing,  and  to  propose 
nothing.  Parliamentary  Debates,  1841. 

RELIEF  OF  THE  OPPRESSED. 

To  relieve  the  oppressed  is  the  most  glorious  act  a  man  is 
capable  of:  it  is,  in  some  measure,  doing  the  business  of 
God  and  providence. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICATION. 

IT  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  write  what  would  be  well 
received  if  spoken.  So  much  depends  on  countenance,  tone, 
and  manner,  none  of  which  can  be  conveyed  on  paper,  that 
it  is  prudent  to  check  all  those  little  sallies,  which,  in  a  mirth- 
ful moment,  may  suggest  themselves  to  us  while  writing,  if 
they  can,  by  any  construction,  be  tortured  into  offence. 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  283. 

ORATORIOS. 

"  Lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment :  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not." 

Ezekiel  xxxiii.  32. 
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"  WHEREUNTO  shall  we  liken  the  people  of  this  generation, 
and  to  what  are  they  like  ?  "  I  represent  to  myself  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  various  characters,  involved  in  one  com- 
mon charge  of  high  treason.  They  are  already  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  but  not  yet  brought  to  their  trial.  The  facts, 
however,  are  so  plain,  and  the  evidence  against  them  so 
strong,  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  guilt  being 
fully  proved,  and  that  nothing  but  a  pardon  can  preserve 
them  from  punishment.  In  this  situation,  it  should  seem 
their  wisdom  to  avail  themselves  of  every  expedient  in  their 
power  for  obtaining  mercy ;  but  they  are  entirely  regardless 
of  their  danger,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  contriving  methods 
of  amusing  themselves,  that  they  may  pass  away  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  possible. 
Among  other  resources,  they  call  in  the  assistance  of  music  ; 
and  amidst  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  this  way  they  are 
particularly  pleased  with  one.  They  choose  to  make  the  solem- 
nities of  their  impending  trial,  the  character  of  their  judge, 
the  methods  of  his  procedure,  and  the  awful  sentence  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  the  ground-work  of  a  musical  enter- 
tainment; and  as  if  they  were  quite  unconcerned  in  the 
event,  their  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  skill  of  the 
composer,  in  adapting  the  style  of  his  music  to  the  very 
solemn  language  and  subject  with  which  they  are  trifling. 
The  king,  however,  out  of  his  great  clemency  and  compas- 
sion towards  those  who  have  no  pity  for  themselves,  pre- 
vents them  with  his  goodness.  Undesired  by  them,  he  sends 
them  a  gracious  message ;  he  assures  them  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing they  should  suffer ;  he  requires,  yea,  he  entreats  them  to 
submit ;  he  points  out  a  way  in  which  their  confession  and 
submission  shall  be  certainly  accepted;  and  in  this  way, 
which  he  condescends  to  prescribe,  he  offers  them  a  free  and 
a  full  pardon.  But  instead  of  taking  a  single  step  towards  a 
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compliance  with  his  goodness,  they  set  his  message  likewise 
to  music  ;  and  this,  together  with  a  description  of  their  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  the  fearful  doom  awaiting  them  if  they 
continue  obstinate,  is  sung  for  their  diversion,  accompanied 
with  the  sound  of  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dul- 
cimer, and  all  kinds  of  instruments.  Surely,  if  such  a  case  as 
I  have  supposed  could  be  found  in  real  life,  though  I  might 
admire  the  musical  taste  of  these  people,  I  should  commi- 
serate their  insensibility. 

Rev.  JOHN  NEWTON'S  Works,  Vol.  IV. 

ORATORY. 
ELOQUENCE  is  vehement  simplicity. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  398. 

ORATORY   AT  THE  BAR,  OR  "  BRINGING  A  MAN  TO  BOOK." 

A  YOUNG  barrister,  intending  to  be  very  eloquent,  observed, 
"  Such  principles,  my  Lord,  as  'these  are  written  in  the  Book 
of  Nature."  "  What  page,  Sir?"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough ;  and  the  orator  was  silenced  for  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIFFUSE  ORATORY. 
"  How  hast  thou  plentifully  declared  the  thing  as  it  is !" 

Job. 

TRUTH  THE  ONLY  PROPER  END  OF  ORATORY. 

HE  had,  in  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  delivery,  with- 
out much  ornament  of  elocution,  a  strange  power  of  making 
himself  believed  ;  the  only  justifiable  design  of  eloquence. 

LORD  CLARENDON — [of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry]  History, 
Vol.  I.  Parti,  p.  4  7. 
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ORDER. 

ORDER  is  so  exceedingly  beneficial,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
strictly  observed  in  every  thing.  It  is  by  the  means  of  this 
that  we  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  arts,  and  an  easy  accom- 
plishment in  the  sciences.  It  renders  armies  victorious, 
keeps  up  the  civil  polity  of  cities,  and  concord  in  families ;  it 
renders  whole  nations  flourishing :  in  a  word,  it  is  the  sup- 
port and  preserver  both  of  the  civil  and  natural  life. 

CORNARO  on  Health,  p.  35. 

ORDER  is  heaven's  first  law ;  and,  this  confessed, 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest.    «     POPE. 

HE  who  has  no  taste  for  order,  will  be  often  wrong  in  his 
judgment,  and  seldom  considerate  or  conscientious  in  his 
actions.  LAVATER'S  Aphorisms. 

I  HAVE  heard  nothing  but  what  is  good  of  a  particular  cha- 
racter, yet  I  cannot  love  him  heartily ;  that  is,  I  can  have  no 
dependence  on  his  taste,  his  love  of  order,  his  rectitude  ; 
because  he  suffers  two  ornaments,  of  dimensions  exactly 
similar,  to  hang  together,  the  one  two  inches  higher  than 
the  other.  IBID. 

OBEYING  ORDERS. 

WHEN  Alderman  Gill  died,  his  wife  ordered  the  undertaker 
to  inform  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  event.  He  therefore 
wrote  as  follows :  "  I  am  desired  to  inform  the  Worshipful 
Court  of  Aldermen  that  Mr.  Alderman  Gill  died  last  night, 
by  order  of  Mrs.  Gill." 

[Communicated  by  Chamberlain  Clark  to  Miss  Hawkins.] 

Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  263. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  had  recently  engaged  a  young  country 
servant,  instructed  him,  before  a  dinner-party  at  his  own 

VOL.  II.  P 
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house,  not  to  run  about  the  room,  but  to  wait  behind  his  own 
chair.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  company,  who  was  seated 
near  the  master,  had  occasion  for  something,  for  which  he 
had  more  than  once  applied  in  vain.  Not  receiving  any 
attention,  he  at  length  repeated  his  wishes  in  a  tone  which 
was  not  to  be  misunderstood,  when  the  servant  exclaimed 

aloud,  "  Please,  Sir,  I  be'nt  to  wag  ! " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POSITIVE  ORDERS. 

DURING  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  Sir  Charles  Fre- 
derick, Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance,  was  ordered  one 
day  to  attend  him,  at  that  time  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout.  Lord  Chatham  said,  "  The  battering- 
train  in  the  Tower  must  be  at  Portsmouth  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  seven  o'clock."  Sir  Charles  attempted  to  shew  the 
impossibility  of  executing  this  order.  Lord  Chatham,  inter- 
rupting him,  replied,  "At  your  peril,  Sir,  let  it  be  done;" 
and  it  was  done  accordingly,  although  it  was  not  till  seven 
in  the  evening  that  Sir  Charles  Frederick  left  the  minister. 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  p.  364. 

ORDINATION  BY  BISHOPS  AND  PRESBYTERS. 

THE  argument  for  Ordination  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
by  Presbyters — in  no  way,  however,  to  the  derogation  of 
Episcopal  Ordination,  where  it  may  be  had,  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wills,  on  occasion  of  an  Ordination,  by  him- 
self and  another  Presbyter  (the  Rev.  William  Taylor),  at 
Spa-fields  Chapel,  London,  on  9th  March  1783,  of  six  Mini- 
sters who  had  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  at  Trevecca,  near  Talgarth,  South  Wales  : — 

"  We  see  in  the  Scripture  that  Presbyters  could  and  did 
ordain ;  for  was  not  Timothy  ordained,  *  by  the  laying-on  of 
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the  hands  of  the  Presbytery?'  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  Besides,  the 
Upecr/BvTepoi  were  'ETT/OTCOTTO/  ;  that  is,  the  Presbyters  or 
Elders  were  Bishops,  as  you  may  see  by  comparing  the 
seventeenth  and  the  twenty-eighth  verses  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Acts ;  where  the  very  persons  that  are  called 
Elders  in  the  former  verse  are  called  Bishops  or  Overseers 
(one  and  the  same  word  in  the  original)  in  the  latter.  Hence 
the  Apostle  Peter  (who,  no  doubt,  was  a  Bishop,  if  ever  there 
was  one)  calls  himself,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle,  at  the  first  verse,  an  Elder  or  Presbyter :  and  it  is 
evident,  from  the  same  verse,  that  he  is  addressing  the  Pres- 
byters or  Elders,  whom  he  exhorts  to  take  the  oversight  of 
his  flock ;  which  word,  in  the  original,  is  'E-TncrKOTn),  or  the 
office  of  a  Bishop ;  so  that  we  must  infer,  from  the  whole 
passage,  that  the  Presbyters  were  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops 
were  Presbyters.  This  must  account  for  the  Apostle's 
silence  about  the  Presbyters,  when  he  is  giving  directions  to 
Timothy  concerning  the  Bishops  and  Deacons,  1  Tim.  iii. 
Why  should  the  Presbyters  be  forgotten,  if  they  were  not 
the  same  as  the  Bishops  ?  Why  should  they  be  forgotten 
again  when  Paul  is  writing  to  the  Philippians  ?  For  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  he  salutes  the  Bishops  and 
Deacons.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  Presbyters ;  nay, 
there  are  more  bishops  than  one  in  this  one  church,  which 
plainly  shews  that  the  Bishops  or  Presbyters  were  the  same. 
Again,  when  the  Apostle  gave  directions  to  Titus  about 
ordaining  Elders  or  Presbyters  (chap.  i.  5.),  he  adds  some 
qualifications  in  the  next  verse ;  and  then  says,  '  For  a  Bishop 
must  be  blameless.1  Now,  if  an  Elder  were  not  a  Bishop, 
what  argument,  or  propriety,  or  connection,  can  there  be  in 
this  reason  ?  From  the  whole,  then,  of  these  Scripture  tes- 
timonies, without  multiplying  passages  to  the  same  effect,  it 
is  evident  that  Presbyters  are  Bishops  in  the  word  of  God ; 

p  2 
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that  Presbyters,  therefore,  might  and  did  ordain ;  hence 
the  right  of  ordaining  cannot,  on  Scripture  grounds,  be 
denied  to  us,  as  Presbyters,  who  are  now  to  engage  in  this 
solemnity.  This  was  also  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  those  early  times  in  simpli- 
city the  better.  In  those  days,  the  pastor  of  one  congrega- 
tion was  the  Bishop ;  that  congregation  was  his  diocese  :  the 
whole  diocese,  therefore,  met  for  worship  in  one  place ;  and 
they  had  but  one  communion-table  for  this  diocese.  When 
the  congregation  increased,  and  became  too  numerous  for 
one  person  to  minister  to  them  in  the  whole  pastoral  office, 
he  had  other  assistants,  all  of  whom  were  alike  Presbyters 
with  himself,  holding  one  and  the  same  office  as  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry :  but  for  distinction's  sake,  in  point  of  the 
charge  of  that  people,  the  original  pastor,  being  considered 
as  having  the  special  care  of  the  congregation  immediately 
committed  to  him,  was  called  the  Episcopus,  Bishop  or  Over- 
seer, and  his  assistants  were  called  Presbyters  or  Elders  : 
just  as  the  parochial  minister  of  the  congregation  now,  and 
his  curates,  have  one  and  the  same  office  in  the  Church  in 
general,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  having  a  different 
relation  to  that  respective  congregation  in  particular.  Every 
one  knows  how  corruption  soon  after  got  into  the  Church; 
and  those  that  read  ecclesiastical  history  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  primitive  simplicity  was,  in  after  ages,  superseded  by 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  succeeding  prelates,  who,  instead  of 
feeding  the  flock,  lorded  it  over  God's  heritage.* 

COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  II.  p.  446. 
First  Edition. 


*  It  will  not  be  expected  from  a  Lay  Compiler  that  he  should  adjudicate 
upon  the  opinion  advanced  in  this  Extract,  which,  of  course,  is  open  to 
refutation,  if  inconsistent  with  Scripture  and  the  usages  of  primitive  antiquity. 

[Editor.] 
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HORACE  WALPOLE,  LORD  ORFORD. 

You  admire  Walpole,  but  you  cannot  love  him.  He  was 
of  the  earth,  and  he  has  reaped  his  reward.  His  irreligion 
is  not  often  obtrusive ;  but  an  acute  eye  always  perceives  it 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  conventional  politeness.  He  was 
a  remarkably  well-dressed  and  well-mannered  infidel  —  a 
sort  of  English  Voltaire  abridged,  and  lettered,  with  gilt 
leaves.  ERASER'S  Mayazine,  Sept.  1841. 

And  this  is  the  titled  sceptic  who  yet  had  the  neglected 
privilege  of  associating  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  of  fre- 
quently hearing  Whitfield  preach.  See  Roberts's  Life  of 
More,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

[Editor.] 

EXTERNAL  ORNAMENT  NO  CRITERION  OF  WORTH. 

THERE  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars  ; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! 

—  Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 
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ORTHODOXY  DEFINED. 

Orthodoxy — "  A  Man's  own  doxy." 
Heterodoxy — "  Another  Man's  doxy." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  HINT  ON  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  once  asked  his  friend,  "  What   is  the  best 
remedy  for  rheumatiz  ?"     The  answer  was  "  Exerc?.sra." 

HORACE  SMITH. 


OSTENTATION. 

I  HAVE  seldom  seen  much  ostentation  and  much  learning 
met  together.  The  sun,  rising  and  declining,  makes  long 
shadows:  at  mid-day,  when  he  is  highest,  none  at  all. 
Besides  that,  skill,  when  it  is  too  much  shewn,  loseth  the 
grace ;  as  fresh-coloured  wares,  if  they  lie  often  opened,  lose 
their  brightness,  and  are  soiled  with  much  handling.  I  had 
rather  applaud  myself  for  having  much  that  I  shew  not,  than 
that  others  should  applaud  me  for  shewing  more  than  I  have. 
BISHOP  HALL — Meditations  and  Vows. 


OVERVALUING  OURSELVES  AND  SERVICES. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  troublesome  passion,  or  one  that  often 
draws  more  inconvenience  with  it,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  indignation  of  being  unjustly  calumniated,  and  from 
the  pride  of  an  upright  conscience;  when  men  cannot 
endure  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  if  they  have  not  deserved  it :  in 
which  distemper,  though  they  should  free  themselves  from 
the  errors  or  infirmities  with  which  they  were  traduced, 
they  commonly  discover  others,  of  which  they  had  never 
been  suspected. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  388. 
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OVERVALUING  BENEFITS. 

THE  most  likely  method  we  can  take  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  what  we  love  is  to  value  it  too  much — to  think  on  it  with 
endless  anxiety— to  live  on  its  favour  with  solicitude.  It 
shall  soon  either  become  a  thorn  in  our  side,  or  be  taken 
away.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  365. 

OURSELVES  OUR  GREATEST  ENEMIES. 

DURING  a  search  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  a 
Manuscript  Homily  occurred,  written  by  John  Chrysostom, 
having  this  title,  "  Quod  nemo  laeditur  nisi  a  semet-ipso." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOWEVER  ill  men  may  treat  us,  we  should  never  give  them 
a  handle  to  say  that  we  misbehaved  ourselves.  Were  I  to 
meet  my  most  bitter  adversary,  and  know  that  he  was  come 
with  the  most  malicious  intentions,  I  ought  to  endeavour  to 
be  so  on  my  guard,  that  he  could  not  lay  his  finger,  with 

truth,  on  any  part  of  my  conduct. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  389. 
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PAGAN. 

DR.  JOHNSON  supposes  this  word  to  coine  from  paganus 
and  pagus,  ' a  village/ — "  the  villages,"  he  says,  "  continuing 
heathen  after  the  cities  were  Christian : "  but  the  learned 
Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  derives  it  from  7177737,  '  a 
fountain;'  fountains  and  wells  forming  a  part  of  ancient 
and  modern  idolatry ;  "  whence,"1"1  says  he,  "  they  who  drank 
of  the  same  well  were  called  Pagans."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PAGANISM  POWERLESS  WHEN  LEFT  TO  ITSELF. 

THE  short  reign  of  Gratian,  which  commenced  with  great 
professions  of  moderation,  was  rather  remarkable  for  some 
laws  against  heretics,  than  for  any  deliberate  attack  on  Pagan- 
ism. Nevertheless,  that  worship  was  unable  to  survive  the 
political  patronage  by  which  alone  it  had  so  long  subsisted : 
it  seemed  to  have  lost  its  only  principle  of  existence  as  soon 
as  it  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  government. 
Left  to  its  own  energies,  it  discovered  the  secret  of  its 
decrepitude ;  and  so  easy  and  uninterrupted  was  the  process 
of  its  dissolution,  that  it  seemed  patiently  to  await  the  final 
blow  from  any  hand  disposed  to  inflict  it. 

WADDINGTON'S  History  of  the  Church,  Chap.  VIII. 

It  has  been  constantly  found  in  India,  that  in  those  places 
where  the  mistaken  and  unchristian  policy  of  the  British 
has  not,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  encouraged  the  continuance  of  bloodshed  and  crime, 
under  the  abused  name  of  religion,  a  system  so  abhorrent 
to  Revelation,  and  so  repugnant  to  reason,  has  died  a  natural 
death,  as  evinced  in  the  decay  of  the  temples,  and  the  in- 
creasing indifference  of  the  people.  "  Mole  ruit  sua." — HOR. 

[Editor.] 
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PAGANISM,  POPERY,  AND  PUSEYISM. 

"Tis  mad  idolatry, 


To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

PAIN  NECESSARY  TO  PLEASURE. 

So  necessary  is  a  certain  portion  of  hardships  or  diffi- 
culties for  giving  a  zest  to  enjoyment,  that,  without  them, 
the  comforts  of  life  are  apt  to  become  insipid ;  and  we  see 
that  the  people  who,  independent  of  any  effort  of  their  own, 
have  every  enjoyment  at  their  command,  are  perhaps,  of  all 
mankind,  those  who  have  the  least  enjoyment. 

DR.  MOORE'S  Italy,  Vol.  I. 

FACE  PAINTING. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  your  paintings,  too,  well  enough.     God 
hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another. 
SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 


A  LOVER  OF  PAINTINGS. 

X 

SUSPENDIT  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  1. 

PALL  MALL. 

THE  game  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  so  called,  he  omits 
to  add,  originated  the  name  by  which  the  precinct  of  St. 
James's  Palace  (in  which  it  was  once  played)  was  called — 
a  name  which  the  after-built  street  still  retains. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PANSY. 

DR.  JOHNSON  supposes  "pansy"  corrupted  from  panacea ; 
which  is  possible,  as  the  pansy  is  the  heart' s-ease :  and  there- 
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fore,  when  Ophelia  says  " Pansy  is  for  thoughts"  she  means, 
by  an  equivoque,  that  heartVease,  or  ease  of  heart,  would 
cure  those  careful  thoughts  with  which  the  queen  and  others 
whom  she  addressed  were  visited.  Menage  says  the  pansy 
is  Herba  Trinitatis,  or  Viola  tricolor.  (See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  564.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PANTALOON. 

THIS  word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  states,  comes  immediately  to 
us  from  the  French ;  but  it  is  thought  to  originate  in  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Venetian  army  wearing  tight  hose ; 
piante  leone,  meaning  "  plant  the  lion/'  the  standard  of  that 
republic,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  their  patron  saint ;  from  which 
phrase  our  word  is  a  corruption. 

DR.  MEYRICK'S  Ancient  Armour,  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 


THE  PAPAL  UNION  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL  AUTHORITY. 

A  GERMAN  bishop,  being  also  a  baron,  attempting  to  justify 
to  a  peasant  the  pomp  which  he  assumed,  by  adverting  to 
his  temporal  dignity,  was  answered,  "  But  when  my  Lord 

the  Baron  is  sent  to  h ,  where  will  then  be  my  Lord  the 

Bishop?" 

BAYLE'S  Dictionary,  Art.  "  Leo.  X."11     [Quoted  by  Roscoe, 
in  his  Life  of  that  Pope.] 


PAPISTS  AND  PURITANS. 

THE  Papists  and  Puritans  erred,  in  opposite  extremes,  in 
their  treatment  of  mankind.  The  Papists,  almost  to  a  man, 
considered  the  mass  of  men  as  mere  animals,  and  to  be  led 
by  the  senses.  Even  Fenelon  fell  into  this  way  of  thinking. 
Some  few  fine  spirits  were  to  be  found,  which  were  capable 
of  other  treatment ;  but  the  herd  they  thought  capable  of 
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nothing  but  seeing  and  hearing.  The  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, treated  man  as  though  he  had  nothing  of  the  animal 
about  him.  There  was  among  them  a  total  excision  of  all 
amusement  and  recreation.  Every  thing  was  effort ;  every 
thing  was  severe.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  capable  of 
much  more  than  the  Papist  allows,  but  are  incapable  of  that 
which  the  Puritan  supposes.  They  should  be  treated  in 
opposition  to  both,  as  rational  and  feeling  creatures,  but 

upon  a  bold  and  palpable  ground. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  320. 

PARCHMENT. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  pergamena  as  the  origin  of  this  word, 
but  ornits  to  notice  that  it  was  so  called  as  first  prepared  for 
writing  at  Pergamus,  in  Troas.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PARENTAL  INFLUENCE. 

THE  implantation  of  principles  is  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance, especially  when  culled  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
Bible.  The  child  feels  his  parents'  authority  supported  by 
the  Bible,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  supported  by  his 
parents'  weight  and  influence.  Here  are  data,  fixed  data. 
A  man  can  very  seldom  get  rid  of  these  principles :  they 
stand  in  his  way.  He  wishes  to  forget  them  perhaps,  but  it 
is  impossible.  Where  parental  influence  does  not  convert, 
it  hampers.  It  hangs  on  the  wheels  of  evil.  I  had  a  pious 
mother  who  dropped  things  in  my  way.  I  could  never  rid 
myself  of  them.  I  was  a  professed  infidel ;  but  then  I  liked 
to  be  an  infidel  in  company,  rather  than  when  alone.  I  was 
wretched  when  by  myself.  These  principles  and  maxims 
spoiled  my  jollity.  With  my  companions  I  could  sometimes 
stifle  them :  like  embers,  we  kept  one  another  warm.  Be- 
sides, I  was  here  a  sort  of  hero.  I  had  beguiled  several  of 
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my  associates  into  my  own  opinions,  and  I  had  to  maintain  a 
character  before  them.  But  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  my 
better  principles.  I  went  with  one  of  my  companions  to  see 
the  Minor.  He  could  laugh  heartily  at  Mother  Cole:  I 
could  not.  He  saw  in  her  the  picture  of  all  who  talked  about 
religion  :  I  knew  better.  The  ridicule  on  regeneration  was 
high  sport  to  him ;  to  me  it  was  none :  it  could  not  move 
my  features.  He  knew  no  difference  between  regeneration 
and  transubstantiation ;  I  did :  I  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing.  I  was  afraid,  and  ashamed  to  laugh  at  it.  Parental 
influence  thus  cleaves  to  a  man ;  it  harasses  him ;  it  throws 
itself  continually  in  his  way.  Besides,  parental  influence 
must  be  great,  because  God  has  said  that  it  shall  be  so.  The 
parent  is  not  to  stand  reasoning  and  calculating.  God  has 
said  that  his  character  shall  have  influence. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  176. 

PORTERAGE  OF  PARCELS, 

JOHN  WILKES  said  there  were  three  things  which  a  gentle- 
man might  carry — books,  game,  and  a  sword. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PARKHURST. 

His  two  Scriptural  Lexicons  [Hebrew  and  Greek]  are  so 
excellent  in  their  way,  that  they  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world ;  unless  the  new  Goths  of  infidelity  should  break  in 
upon  us,  and  destroy,  as  they  certainly  wish  to  do,  all  the 
monuments  of  Christian  learning. 

REV.  W.  JONES— Works,  Vol.  XII. 

PARIS. 

JE  1'aime  tendrement,  jusques  a  ses  verrues  et  a  ses  taches. 
Je  ne  suis  Francois,  que  par  cette  cite,  grande  en  peuples, 
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grande  en  felicite  de  son  assiette,  mais  sur  tout  grande  et  in- 
comparable en  variete  et  diversite  des  commodites  :  la  gloire 
de  la  France,  et  1'un  des  plus  nobles  ornemens  du  monde. 
MONTAGNE — Essay  on  Vanity, Vol.  III.  p.  321.  Edit.  Amsterdam. 

PARIS,  cette  ville  immense,  pleine  d"un  peuple  oisif  qui 
veut  juger  de  tout,  et  qui  a  tant  d'oreilles,  et  tant  de  langues, 
avec  si  peu  d'yeux ! 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  186. 

QUEL  est  a  Paris  le  supreme  talent  ?  Celui  d'amuser.  Et 
quel  est  le  supreme  bonheur  ?  L'amusement. 

Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,  p.  6. 


PARIS  SPARED  BY  ITS  CONQUERORS. 

THE  clemency  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  sparing  Paris  from 
destruction  on  its  capture,  has  a  parallel  in  the  saving  of 
Capua,  when  the  Romans  took  it,  after  a  series  of  aggrava- 
ting conduct  on  the  part  of  the  captured.  See  Livy  xxvi.  16. 
"  Consilio  ab  omni  parte  laudabili,  severe  et  celeriter  in 

maxime  noxios  animadversum.* Non  saevitum  incendiis 

ruinisque  in  tecta  innoxia  murosque Quaesita  lenitatis 

species  incolumitate  urbis  nobilissimae,  opulentissimaeque." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DUTY  OF  ADHERING  TO  ONE'S  OWN  PARISH  CHURCH. 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  a  man 
who,  upon  a  whole  congregation  evincing  considerable  emo- 
tion at  a  very  pathetic  sermon,  discovered  no  symptoms  of 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  it ;  and  upon  one  of 
the  auditory  reproaching  him,  after  church,  for  his  insensi- 
bility, he  replied,  "  Why,  it  is  not  my  parish ! " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  They  executed  the  ringleaders. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

LUDLOW  says  that  Cromwell  told  him  that  it  was  a  misera- 
ble thing  to  serve  a  Parliament,  to  whom,  let  a  man  be  never 
so  faithful,  if  one  pragmatical  fellow  among  them  rise  up  and 

asperse  him,  he  shall  never  wipe  it  off. 

LUDLOW'S  Memoirs. 

ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS, 

SIR  WILLIAM  CURTIS  was  said  to  have  opposed  Annual  Par- 
liaments, because  he  disliked  "  short  commons." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

LE  Parlement  d'Angleterre  qui  punit  souvent  les  fautes 
des  favoris,  et  qui  quelquefois  meme  juge  ses  rois. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  12. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Voltaire,  after  men- 
tioning a  Dukedom  as  among  the  honours  conferred  upon 
Marlborough  after  one  of  his  campaigns,  adds,  "  But  what 
was  much  more  flattering  to  him,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament." — See  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
Vol.  II.  p.  288. 

A  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  House  was  now  thin,  when  we  find  but  137  members 
in  it ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a  long  Parliament : 
many  grow  infirm,  and  many  keep  out  of  the  way  on  design ; 
and  those  who,  at  their  first  election,  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  after  they  have  sat  long,  become  a  cabal 
of  men  that  pursue  their  own  interests  more  than  the  public 
service. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  166. 
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PAROCHIAL  VISITING. 

A  HOUSE-GOING  minister  makes  a  church-going  people. 

DR.  CHALMERS. 

A  POOR  PARSON  IN  HIS  OWN  PARISH. 

ADAM  well  observes,  "  A  poor  country  parson  fighting 
against  the  devil  in  his  own  parish,  has  nobler  ideas  than 
Alexander  had."  Men  of  the  world  know  nothing  of  true 
glory :  they  know  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  that  sentiment, 
Thou,  O  God,  art  fhe  thing  that  I  long  for.  You  may,  per- 
haps, find  this  sentiment  in  the  corner  of  some  monastery, 
where  a  poor,  ignorant  creature  is  mumbling  over  his 
prayers ;  or  it  may  even  be  found  to  exist  with  the  nonsense 
and  fanaticism  of  a  Swedenborgian ;  but  wherever  it  is,  it  is 
true  dignity.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  350. 

PARODY. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  example  of  the  bathos  in  parody  occurs  in 
the  travesty  of  a  celebrated  song  in  "  The  Stranger,"  one 
verse  of  which  is — 

"  I  have  a  secret  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  I  '11  ne'er  impart : 
It  heaves  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 
But  it  consumes  my  heart." 

LOQUITUR  EBRIUS. 

I  have  a  drop  of  comfort  here, 

A  sweet  I  '11  ne'er  impart : 
It  is  not  wine,  it  is  not  beer, 

But  it  delights  my  heart.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PAROLE  NOT  TO  SERVE  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY — JUSTIFIED. 

THE  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has  put  him  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without  any  violation  of  his 
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integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve  his  life,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  neutrality ;  for  the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  no- 
thing which  he  had  not  before :  the  neutrality  of  a.  captive 
may  be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death.  He 
that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  promise  to  aid  him 
in  any  injurious  act,  because  no  power  can  compel  active 
obedience.  He  may  engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 
JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets.  [Cowley.] 


DR.  PARR  J    OR  LEARNING  NOT  WISDOM. 

DR.  PARR,  dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman  of 
high  respectability  in  his  neighbourhood,  observing  the  fish 
to  be  salmon  (which  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  great  de- 
licacy, and  which  had  been  procured  with  some  difficulty),  ex- 
claimed in  his  violent  manner,  "  I  hate  salmon ! "  Upon  which 
the  lady  of  the  house  said  to  the  servant,  "  Remove  the  fish." 
Mrs.  Parr,  anxious  to  save  the  credit  of  her  husband,  and 
considering  the  taste  of  the  guests  rather  than  her  own,  at 
once  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  I  beg  it  may  not  be  removed,  for 
it  is  a  dish  I  am  particularly  partial  to."  This  prevented  the 
dislocation  of  the  first  course,  but  that  was  all  it  could  do. 
The  Doctor  had  effectually  cut  his  own  throat  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  a  swimming  pig.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BEST  FRIENDS  MUST  PART. 

IL  n'y  a  si  bonne  compagnie  qui  ne  se  quitte,  comme  disait 
Dagobert  a  ses  chiens.  French  Proverb. 

PARTING. 

IF  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  C&sar,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

DEAN  SWIFT  said  that  the  only  advantageous  partnerships 
he  ever  knew  were  those  between  two  sedan  chairmen ;  or 
two  sawyers  in  the  same  pit.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARTY. 
PARTY  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


MEN  OF  NO  PARTY. 

NEUTERS  in  contentions  are  either  better  or  worse  than 
either  side.  LORD  BACON. 


PARTY  SPIRIT. 

NOTHING  can  be  proposed  so  wild  or  so  absurd  as  not  to 
find  a  party — and  often  a  very  large  party — ready  to  espouse 
it.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  human  nature ;  but  it  is  too  true. 
History,  and  every  day's  experience,  confirm  it.  It  would 
have  argued  gross  ignorance  of  mankind  to  expect  even 
Swedenborgianism  to  be  rejected  at  once  by  the  common 
sense  of  men.  He,  who  laid  the  snare,  knew  that  if  a  few 
characters  of  some  learning  and  respectability  could  be 
brought  to  espouse  it,  there  would  be  soon  a  silly  multitude 
ready  to  follow.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  330. 

Do  not  bring  a  warm  party-spirit  into  a  free  conversation 
which  is  designed  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  search  of 
truth.  Take  heed  of  allowing  yourself  in  those  self-satisfied 
assurances,  which  keep  the  door  of  the  understanding  barred 
fast  against  the  admission  of  any  new  sentiments.  Let  your 
soul  be  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  further  discoveries,  from  a 
constant  and  ruling  consciousness  of  our  present  fallible  and 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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imperfect  state ;  and  make  it  appear  to  your  friends  that  it 
is  no  hard  task  for  you  to  learn  and  pronounce  those  little 
words,  "  I  was  mistaken,"  how  hard  soever  it  be  for  the  bulk 
of  mankind  to  pronounce  them. 

DR.  WATTS — Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Part  I.  chap.  7. 

LES  Anglois  qui  raisonnent  mieux  qu'aucun  peuple,  mais 
en  qui,  la  fureur  de  1'esprit  de  parti,  etient  quelquefois  la 
raison.  VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  247. 


PASQUIN. 

THIS  Pasquin  is  an  author  eminent  on  many  accounts. 
First,  for  his  self-concealment;  being  noscens  omnia  and  iwtus 
nemini.  Secondly,  for  his  intelligence ;  who  can  display  the 
deeds  of  midnight  at  high  noon,  as  if  he  hid  himself  in 
the  holes  of  their  bed-staves,  knowing  who  were  cardinal's 
children  better  than  they  knew  their  fathers.  Thirdly,  for  his 
unpartial  boldness.  He  was  made  all  of  tongue  and  teeth, 
biting  whate'er  he  touched,  arid  it  bled,  whate'er  he  bit ;  yea, 
as  if  a  General  Council,  and  Pasquin  were  only  above  the  Pope, 
he  would  not  stick  to  tell  where  he  trod  his  holy  sandals  awry. 
Fourthly,  for  his  longevity,  having  lived  (or  rather  lasted)  in 
Rome  some  hundreds  of  years ;  whereby  he  appears  no 
particular  person,  but  a  successive  corporation  of  satyrists. 
Lastly,  for  his  impunity ;  escaping  the  Inquisition :  whereof 
some  assign  this  reason,  because  hereby  the  Court  of  Rome 
comes  to  know  her  faults,  or  rather  to  know  that  their  faults 
are  known  ;  which  makes  Pasquin's  converts  (if  not  more 
honest)  more  wary  in  their  behaviour. 

FULLER'S  Worthies,  Vol.  II.  p.  305. 
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PASQUINADE  ON  THE  DISPROPORTIONATE  REWARD  OF  MERIT  BY  A 

PRIME  MINISTER:  WRITTEN  IN  1798. 
"  WITH  gallant  Onslow  second  in  command 

Nine  ships,"  says  Duncan,  "  from  the  Dutch  I  took." 
"  Nine  votes,"  says  Rose,  "  that  go  like  steed  in  hand, 

Smith  *  writes  me  word  are  enter'd  in  his  book." 
"  Such  worth,"  cries  Pitt,  "  our  will  is  to  reward : 
Go;  knight  me  Onslow,  and  make  Smith  a  lord."t 

[Author  unknown.] 

PASQUINADE  ON  LOUIS  XV. 

IN  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  in  Paris  (on  the 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded),  there 
stood,  before  the  Revolution,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV. 
having  the  four  cardinal  virtues  standing  at  its  base.  A  wag 
one  night  inscribed  on  it  these  lines — 

"  O  le  beau  monument !  O  le  beau  piedestal ! 
Les  vertus  sont  a  pied,  et  le  vice  a  cheval." 

Communicated  by  M.  Du  Treuil. 


PASSION. 

PASSION  costs  me  too  much  to  bestow  it  upon  every  trifle. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


PASSION  DEAF  TO  REASON. 

FOR  pleasure  and  revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

*  Lord  Carrington. 

t  This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  language. — [Editor.] 

Q2 
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THE  RULING  PASSION A  CHIMERICAL  NOTION. 

IN  this  poem,  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  establish  and  ex- 
emplify his  favourite  theory  of  the  ruling  passion,  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  some  particular 
object ;  an  innate  affection  which  gives  all  action  a  determi- 
nate and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  upon  the  whole 
system  of  life,  either  openly  or  more  secretly,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  accidental  or  subordinate  propension.  Of 
any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  Human  characters  are  by  no  means 
constant :  men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance :  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of  pleasure,  is  at 
another  a  lover  of  money.  Those,  indeed,  who  attain  any 
excellence,  commonly  spend  life  in  one  pursuit;  for  excel- 
lence is  not  often  gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  par- 
ticular species  of  excellence,  men  are  directed,  not  by  an 
ascendant  planet  or  predominating  humour,  but  by  the  first 
book  which  they  read,  some  early  conversation  which  they 
heard,  or  some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation. 
It  must  be  at  least  allowed,  that  this  ruling  passion,  ante- 
cedent to  reason  and  observation,  must  have  an  object  inde- 
pendent on  human  contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural 
desire  of  artificial  good.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  born,  in 
the  strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may  be  born 
where  money  does  not  exist :  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral 
sense,  a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  society,  politically  regu- 
lated, is  a  state  contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which  makes 
the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only  to  those  whom 
inquiry  and  reflection  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it.  This 
doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious,  as  well  as  false  ;  its  tendency 
is,  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  predestination  or 
overruling  principle  which  cannot  be  resisted :  he  that  admits 
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it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that  caprice 
or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
submits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature  in  obeying 
the  resistless  authority  of  his  ruling  passion. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Pope.] 


THE  PASSIONS  A  MATTER  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

L'ESPRIT  connoit  mal   les  passions  que   le   cceur   n'a  pas 
senties. 

Reflexions  Critiques,  par  L'ABBE  Du  Bos.    Edit.  1755.  Paris. 


THE  DUE  CONTROUL  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

A  MAN  triumphant  is  a  monstrous  sight : 

A  man  dejected  is  a  sight  as  mean. 

What  cause  for  triumph  where  such  ills  abound  ? 

What  for  dejection  where  presides  a  power 

Who  call'd  us  into  being  to  be  blessM  ? 

So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  may  rise  to  joy ; 

So  joy,  as  conscious  joy  to  grief  may  fall. 

YOUNG'S  Niyht  Thoughts.     [Night  VIII.] 


THE  PASSIONS,  AND  THEIR  REMEDY. 

THE  passions  have  a  greater  influence  on  health  than 
most  people  are  aware  of. 

All  violent  and  sudden  passions  dispose  to,  or  actually 
throw  people  into,  acute  diseases. 

The  slow  and  lasting  passions,  such  as  grief  and  hopeless 
love,  bring  on  chronical  diseases. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  all  mise- 
ries, so,  in  particular,  it  effectually  prevents  all  the  bodily 
disorders  which  the  passions  introduce,  by  keeping  the  pas- 
sions themselves  within  due  bounds;  and  by  the  unspeakable 
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joy,  and  perfect  calm,  serenity,  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the 
mind,  it  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  of 
health  and  long  life. 

WESLEY'S  Primitive  Physic.     [Preface.] 

PASTORAL  PLAINNESS. 

THE  Moravian  Church  at  Berlin,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  presented  a  Petition,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"Your  Majesty  knows  that  we  have  ever  been  faithful 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  that  we  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  divers  manufac- 
tures. 

"  We  have  not  the  presumption  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  the 
success  that  has  attended  our  endeavours.  We  know  that  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Having  heard  that  your  Majesty's  health  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  our  consciences  oblige  us  to  give  you  the  most 
wholesome  advice  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  It  is,  that 
you  will  employ  the  few  days  you  may  have  to  live  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  merits ;  to  make  your 
peace  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  and  to  enlist  under  his 
banner." 

The  king  read  this  advice  with  great  attention;  and 
having  asked  his  Secretary  by  whom  it  had  been  presented, 
he  was  told  that  the  Moravians  in  a  body  had  delivered  it 
to  him.  "You  must  thank  them,"  said  Frederick,  very 
politely,  "  for  they  speak  to  me  with  an  honest  bluntness." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PATIENCE. 

THE  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world  is  he  that  is  not 
patient  in  adversity;  for  men  are  not  killed  with  the 
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adversities  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  which  they 
suffer. — Signed  by  Charles  Bailly,  1571. 

[Inscription  remaining  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower.] 

BAYLEY'S  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Vol.  II. 
NOTE. — The  above  sentiment  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  following  passage  of  classical  antiquity : — 

Homines  perturbantur,  non  rebus,  sed  iis  quas  de  rebus 
habent  opinionibus.  EPICTETUS. 

Of  which  there  is  also  this  parallel  thought : — 

Saepius  opinione,  quam  re,  laboramus.  SENECA. 

-  UT  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati ! 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  11. 

DURUM.     Sed  levius  fit  patientia 
Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  I.  24. 

PATIENCE,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


PATIENCE,  here, 


Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast, 
In  mute  submission  lifts  th'  adoring  eye, 
E'en  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

MASON'S  Caractacus,  Act  1.  Scene  5. 


PATIENCE  FROM  ABOVE. 

MANY  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolFd, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities. 
But  to  th'  afflicted,  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune, 
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Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint, 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above ; — 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold 

MILTON — Samson  Agoniates. 

CHRISTIAN  PATIENCE. 

CHRISTIANS  should  not  desire  deliverance  before  the  time 
appointed ;  for  that  is  as  if  a  woman  should  desire  to  have 
her  child  born  before  the  full  and  due  time. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  42. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PATIENCE. 

A  GAY  young  man,  applying  for  promotion  to  a  French 
nobleman,  received  for  answer  that  he  might  depend  upon 
his  never  succeeding  in  his  object  during  the  nobleman's  life. 
"  Monseigneur,  j'attendrai,"  was  the  reply  of  the  suitor. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 


PATIENCE  EASILY  RECOMMENDED,  BUT  RARELY  TAKEN. 

-  I  PRAY  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 

As  water  in  a  sieve ; 

-  For,  brother,  men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;   but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsels  turn  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
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To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel. 

I  pray  thee,  peace :  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently ; 

However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 

And  made  a  pish*  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 


THE  FICKLE  PATRIOT. 

No  sooner  did  the  warm  aspect  of  good  fortune  shine  out 
again  but  all  those  exalted  ideas  of  virtue  and  honour,  raised 
like  a  beautiful  kind  of  frost-work  in  the  cold  season  of  ad- 
versity, dissolved  and  disappeared. — [Warburton,  of  Sallust, 
on  his  change  from  being  a  loud  advocate  of  public  spirit,  to 
his  sharing  in  the  robberies  of  Caesar.] 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

THE  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched  us  in  the 
meridian,  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is  scarcely  felt 
as  he  descends.  JUNIUS — Letter  LIV. 

THE  MORAL  PATRIOT. 

Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status 
Curas ;  et  urbi  solicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent,  Tanaisque  discors. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  III.  29. 

*  The  First  Folio  reads  push,  which  probably  Shakspeare  wrote ;  as  in  Kerry 
VIII.  Act  5.  Scene  3.  "  We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's  as  stir  'em." 
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WHATE'ER  regards  the  nation's  weal 
Or  city's  safety  you  can  feel, 

For  both  partake  your  care. 
Let  treason  foul,  or  loathsome  vice, 
Threaten  our  peace,  or  discord  rise, 

You  bid  the  land  prepare.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PATRIOTISM. 

How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earned  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 

ADDISON — Cato,  Act  4. 

DEAR  is  the  tie  that  links  the  anxious  sire 

To  the  fond  babe  that  prattles  round  his  fire ; 

Dear  is  the  love  that  prompts  the  gen'rous  youth, 

His  sire's  fond  cares  and  drooping  age  to  soothe ; 

Dear  is  the  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife ; 

Dear  all  the  charities  of  social  life  : 

But  not  th'  endearing  springs  that  fondly  move 

To  filial  duty  or  parental  love, 

Nor  all  the  ties  that  kindred  bosoms  bind, 

Nor  all  that  friendship's  holy  wreaths  entwin'd, 

Are  half  so  dear,  so  potent  to  controul 

The  gen'rous  workings  of  the  patriot  soul ; 

As  is  that  holy  voice  that  cancels  all 

Those  ties,  and  bids  him  for  his  country  fall. 

At  this  high  summons,  with  undaunted  zeal, 

He  bares  his  breast ;  invites  th"  impending  steel : 

Smiles  at  the  hand  that  deals  the  fatal  blow, 

Nor  heaves  one  sigh  for  all  he  leaves  below. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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WHY,  then,  heaven's  soldier  be  he ! 
Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  5.  Scene  7. 

WHAT  was  the  patriotism  of  a  Roman  ? — A  false  virtue, 
the  destruction  of  all  justice  and  benevolence  ;  and  that  false 
virtue  has  always  been  admired  because  it  conceals  self- 
interest  under  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  gives  license 
to  inflict  injuries,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  applause. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  to  say  nothing  of  such  pa- 
triotism. 

Missionary  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  JAY,  May  12,  1796. 


PATRIOTISM  OCCASIONALLY  HYPOCRISY. 

WILKES  utterly  disclaimed  all  real  coalition  with  those 
whose  brains  he  had  turned,  and  the  humorous  anecdote  of 
him  lately  brought  forward,  in  which  he  protests  that  he 
"  never  was  a  Wilkite,"  is  corroborated  by  his  uniform  aban- 
donment, in  private,  of  all  those  principles  by  which  he 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace. 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  5. 

A  POWERFUL  PATRON. 

Tu  cede  potentis  amici 


Lenibus  imperiis.  HOR.  Epist.  Book  I.  18. 

PATRONAGE. 

TOUTES  les  fois  que  je  donne  une  place  vacante,  je  fais  cent 
mecontens,  et  un  ingrat. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  5. 
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CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

THE  parson  knows  enough,  who  knows  a  duke.     COWPER. 


ST.  PAUL. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  St.  Paul  was  raised  up  pecu- 
liarly to  be  an  example  to  others,  in  labouring  to  discover 
the  wisest  way  of  exhibiting  the  Gospel ;  not  only  that  he 
was  to  be  a  great  pattern  in  other  points,  but  designedly 
raised  up  for  this  very  thing.  How  does  he  labour  to  make 
the  truth  REASONABLY  PLAIN  !  How  does  he  strain  every 
nerve,  and  ransack  every  corner  of  the  heart,  to  make  it 
REASONABLY  PALATABLE  !  We  need  not  be  instructed  in  his  par- 
ticular meaning,  when  he  says,  "  I  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  I  might  save  some."  His  history  is 

a  comment  on  the  declaration That  a  minister 

may  learn  how  to  magnify  his  office,  let  him  study  the  cha- 
racter, the  spirit,  and  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  His  life  and 
death  were  one  magnifying  of  his  office.  Mark  his  object — to 
win  souls ! — to  execute  the  will  of  God !  As  the  man  rises  in 
his  own  esteem,  his  office  sinks ;  but  as  the  office  rises  in 
his  view,  the  man  falls 

If  he  had  not  been  ah  entire  character,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  so  ingenuously  of  himself  as  he  does  in  the  Seventh 
chapter  to  the  Romans.  He  would  have  acted  as  many  others 
have  done — he  would  have  put  the  best  aspect  on  things.  He 
would  not  have  opened  the  chambers  of  imagery,  and  have 
shewed,  while  all  the  church  was  admiring  him,  what  was 
passing  within.  Here  were  real  simplicity  and  humility ; 
nothing  of  that  Pharisee  which  he  once  was.  The  Pharisee 
has  become  a  Publican.  The  reality  is  coming  forward ;  and 
he  seems  to  say,  "  Is  any  man  groaning  under  a  body  of  sin 
and  death  9  On  searching  his  heart,  does  he  find  that  therein 
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dwelleth  no  good  thing  ?  This  is  my  case  also  ;  and  if  I  have 
any  thing  wherein  to  glory,  it  is  in  Christ,  and  not  in 
myself."  CECIL'S  Remains,  pp.  56.  111.  359. 


ST.  PAUL  S  EPISTLES. 

LES  seules  Epitres  de  St.  Paul  si  vives,  si  original es,  si 
fort  du  temps,  des  affaires  et  des  mouvements  qui  etoient 
alors,  et  enfin  d'un  caractere  si  marque ;  ces  epitres  revues 
par  les  eglises  auxquelles  elles  etoient  addressees,  et  de  la 
communiquees  aux  autres  eglises,  suffiroient  pour  convaincre 
les  esprits  bien  faits,  que  tout  est  sincere  et  original  dans  les 
ecritures  que  les  apotres  nous  ont  laissees. 

BOSSUET — Hist.  Univers.  Suite  de  TEglue. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

THIS  unrivalled  edifice  was  constructed  by  one  architect 
(Sir  Christopher  Wren) ;  one  master  mason  (Mr.  Strong,  who 
lies  buried  at  St.  Alban's) ;  under  one  Bishop  of  London 
(Spencer  Compton) ;  who  all  lived  to  see  it  completed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  side  oratories  were  added  to  the  original  design  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  IL),  who  wished 
to  have  them  as  chapels  for  the  Popish  service.  It  narrowed 
the  building,  and  broke  in  much  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
design.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  insisted  so  strongly  on  the 
injury  they  would  occasion,  that  he  was  moved  to  tears ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  Duke  absolutely  insisted  upon  the 
addition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

SPENCE'S  Anecdotes,  p.  256. 
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ST.  PAUL  A  SCHOLAR. 

AMONG  various  proofs  of  St.  Paul's  learning,  we  find  in  the 
invaluable  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  one  quotation, 
and  in  his  own  most  precious  Epistles  two  quotations,  from 
classical  authors  of  remote  antiquity.  That  in  the  Acts 
(xvii.  28.)  was  cited  by  the  Apostle  when  disputing  in  the 
Senate  of  Mars,  and  is  from  ARATUS,  who  flourished  three 
centuries  before  our  blessed  Lord :  "  For  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said,  FOR  WE  ARE  ALSO  HIS  OFFSPRING."  The  passage 
quoted  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus,  a  poem  on  astronomy;  viz.  "  Tov  yap  KO.I  yevos 
eoyzei>,"  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring."  The  whole  passage 
runs,  "  We  derive  our  origin  from  Jupiter,  whom  we  men 
never  suffer  to  be  uncelebrated ;  and  indeed  all  streets  are 
full  of  Jupiter ;  so  are  all  assemblies  of  men ;  and  the  sea  is 
full  of  him,  and  the  harbours :  and  all  of  us,  in  all  places,  de- 
pend on  Jupiter,  for  we  are  also  his  offspring.  And  he,  in  his 
kindness,  shews  propitious  signs  to  men ;  and  raises  people 
to  their  employment,  remembering  their  life  (or  means  of 
living) ;  and  he  informs  them  when  the  land  is  most  fit  for 
oxen  and  for  spades ;  and  he  tells  them  when  the  seasons  are 
propitious,  both  to  put  plants  in  furrows,  and  to  sow  all 
seeds.  For  he  has  firmly  fixed  signs  in  the  heaven,  assign- 
ing the  constellations  to  their  places."  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  his  subject,  astronomy.  A  copy  of  Aratus's  Works, 
printed  by  Morel,  the  king's  printer  (Paris,  1559),  is  not  of 
rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Heber  possessed  one  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Milton,  and  which  has  both  his  autograph  (1631) 
and  copious  notes  by  him.  The  same  copy  now  belongs  to 
the  writer  of  this  notice. 

St.  Paul's  next  quotation  is  from  MENANDER,  the  comedian 
(1  Cor.  xv.  33.),  "  Be  not  deceived,  EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS  COR- 
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RUPT  GOOD  MANNERS."  Menander  was  a  native  of  Athens,  who 
flourished  nearly  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera. 
The  passage  cited  is  a  senarim  of  that  poet;  viz.  "  3>6eipovcriv 
YI&YI  %|0>;(TTa  o^iKiai  KCCKOU,"  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners." 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Menander  have  perished,  but 
Morel  collected  his  Fragments  and  Sentences  (Paris,  1553), 
which  were  afterwards  edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  Grotius, 
and  Le  Clerc,  the  last  (Amsterdam,  1709)  being  the  best.  It 
appears,  from  this  edition  (Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquiae, 
Clerici,  Amstelodami,  1709),  that  the  extract  in  question  was 
from  a  poem  of  Menander,  called  "  Thais ; "  but  nothing 
more  occurs  than  its  simple  record  as  a  relic  from  that 
source.  The  passage,  however,  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Jerome  in  a  valuable  letter  from  him  to  Magnus,  which  oc- 
curs in  his  works  (Hieron.  Magno,  Oratori  Romano :  Opera, 
Tom.  II.  p.  331.  Edit.  Basil,  1524).  The  object  of  Jerome's 
letter  was  to  justify,  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  the  frequent 
allusions  made  by  Jerome  himself  to  the  Heathen  writers, 
which  it  seems  that  Magnus  had  denounced  as  unlawful,  or, 
at  least,  as  questionable. 

The  third  quotation  occurs  in  Titus  i.  12 ;  and  is  from  EPI- 
MENIDES,  a  Cretan  philosopher  and  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon : 
"  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  THE 
CRETIANS  ARE  ALWAY  LIARS,  EVIL  BEASTS,  SLOW  BELLIES."  The 
original  is,  "  Kpfjres  dei  \lseva-Tat,  KO.KOL  drjpla,  yacrTepes 

3  /  11 

apyat. 

His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  are  largely 
quoted  by  the  ancient  Fathers.  Laertius  enumerates  various 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  writing ;  and  among 
them,  a  Treatise  on  Oracles  and  Responses,  from  which  the 
passage  in  question  is  considered  to  be  taken.  (Vide  Chal- 
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mers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  his  references :  Article 
"  Epimenides.")  In  this  case,  also,  Jerome,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,  expressly  refers  the  extract  to  Epimenides ;  who 
was  undoubtedly  its  author,  although  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland 
(the  author  of  the  well-known  and  unrivalled  Tract  on  the 
Trinity),  referred  it  to  Callimachus,  from  his  not  adverting 
to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Jerome ;  namely,  that  Callimachus 
only  used  one  portion  of  the  line  quoted  by  St.  Paul :  for 
although  he  begins  a  line  with  "  The  Cretians  are  always 
liars,"  he  ends  it  differently  from  the  line  as  quoted,  using 
(as  Jerome  observes)  only  a  hemistich  of  the  hexameter  of 
Epimenides.  It  was  this  similar  commencement  of  his  line 
which  led  Mr.  Jones  and  others  astray.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
the  commentator  (as  appears  from  his  Life  by  his  Son), 
escaped  this  mistake,  and  referred  it  to  the  right  author. 

Whoever  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject,  and  to  verify 
what  is  here  adduced,  may  refer  to  an  able  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Christian  Observer  for  April  1835,  p.  236,  which 
contains  a  translation  of  Jerome's  very  satisfactory  letter. 

Mr.  Flavel,  the  divine,  says  that  it  has  been  said  both  of 
Jerome  and  Tertullian  that  they  came  into  Canaan  laden 
with  the  gold  of  Egypt — their  literary  endowments  having 
eminently  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

If  it  may  be  excused  in  so  long  an  article — the  following 
explanation  of  the  phrase  "  slow  bellies  "  may  not  have  come 
before  every  reader.  It  contains  an  allusion  to  the  swine  of 
the  eastern  countries,  which  drag  their  bellies  on  the  ground, 
and  thus  walk  slowly  from  their  weight :  in  like  manner  as 
our  feet  are  retarded  by  the  heaviness  of  our  nature,  and  our 
progress  upward  is  impeded  in  proportion  as  we  become  the 
slaves  of  sense.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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BRIGHTON  PAVILION. 

THE  Marine  Pavilion  has  been  said  to  look  as  if  St.  Paul's 
had  pupped.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  CLASSICAL  REASON  FOR  THE  NOISE  MADE  BY  THE  LONDON  PAVIOURS 
IN  THE  ACT  OF  DRIVING  IN  STONES. 

PUGILES  vero  etiam  cum  feriunt  adversarium  in  jactandis 
caestibus  ingemiscunt  non  quod  doleant  animove  succumbant, 
sed  quia  profundenda  voce,  omne  corpus  intenditur,  venit  que 

plaga  vehementior. 

CICERO — Tusc.  Disp.  Lib.  II.  cap.  22. 

PEACE  OF  AMIENS  WITH  REVOLUTIONARY  FRANCE. 

AN  experimental  truce.         COLERIDGE — Friend. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  PEACE  ESTABLISHMENT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  S  NAVY 

AND  ARMY. 

ERE  we  did  bang  Monsieur  Conflans 

You  sent  us  beef  and  beer  ; 
But  now  the  fleet  have  nought  to  eat, 

For  you  have  nought  to  fear. 
[Old  Ballad  on  the  Victory  of  Admiral  Hawkes.] 

ONE  of  George  Alexander  Stevens' s  stories  (the  celebrated 
lecturer  on  heads)  was,  that  a  publican,  who,  during  the 
peace,  found  it  his  interest  to  serve  the  soldiery  at  their  own 
cost,  had  complimented  one  of  them  by  assuring  him  that  he 
considered  such  gallant  defenders  as  "  the  pillars  of  the  na- 
tion." Soon  after,  a  war  succeeded,  and  the  military  were 
quartered  on  this  tapster  in  greater  numbers  than  he  found 
convenient.  Upon  displaying  some  bad  temper  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  soldier  reminded  him  of  his  former  opinion,  that 
our  soldiers  were  "  the  pillars  of  the  nation ; "  upon  which 
the  pot-valiant  host  exclaimed,  "  Did  I  ever  say  so  ?  Then 

VOL.  II.  R 
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I  must  have  meant  that  they  were  the  caterpillars  of  the 
nation ! " 

The  above  may  illustrate  the  fine  line — 

"  And  begs  his  bread  o'er  realms  his  valour  sav'd." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIVINE  PEACE. 

IMITATION  OP  "o  MENS,  QIL<E  STAB1LI  FATA  REGIS,"  &C. —  CA  SIM  IRE,  BOOK  IV.  OD.  28. 

ETERNAL  Mind,  who  rul'st  the  fates 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states 

With  one  unchang'd  decree, 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Afford  a  smile  to  thee  ? 

Thou  scatterest  honours,  crowns,  and  gold  ; 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold, 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks ; 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes ; 

And  warriors  win  and  lose : 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand, 
Plunder'd  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  hand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth 's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  amongst  a  thousand  lords, 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay, 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

DR.  WATTS'S  Lyric  Poems. 
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A  FALSE  PEACE. 

IT  is  the  rest  of  a  lethargy,  where  a  man  feels  no  pain,  be- 
cause he  has  no  feeling.  CLAUDE — On  the  Reformation. 

PEACE-MAKING. 

I  AM  of  the  Church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence, 
to  make  atonements  and  compromises  between  you. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

RELIGIOUS  PEACE. 

A  BELIEVER'S  assurance,  and  chiefest  joy,  doth  not  arise 
from  his  sanctification,  because  that  is  imperfect  here,  and  in 
degrees ;  but  from  his  justification. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  43. 


PEACE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

THE  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar ; 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  XI. 

PEACE  THE  RESULT  OF  PARDON. 

TRANQUILLUS  Deus  tranquillat  omnia.      ST.  BERNARD. 

PEACOCK. 

THE  Italians  describe  peacocks  as  having  the  plumage  of 
angels,  the  voices  of  devils,  and  the  stomachs  of  thieves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PEDANT  AND  THE  STUDENT  GREAT  BORES. 

JE  hais  les  pieces  d'eloquence 
Hors  de  leur  place,  et  qui  n'ont  point  de  fin ; 

Et  ne  sais  bete  au  monde  pire 
Que  1'Ecolier,  si  ce  n'est  le  Pedant. 
Le  meilleur  de  ces  deux  pour  voisin,  a  vrai  dire, 

Ne  me  plairoit  aucunement.  LA  FONTAINE. 

R  2 
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PEDANTRY. 

—  WHO  never  scanted 


His  learning  unto  such  as  wanted.          HUDIBRAS. 

ELEVATION  TO  THE  PEERAGE. 

MR.  PITT  has  had  a  fall  up  stairs,  which  has  done  him  so 
much  hurt  that  he  will  never  stand  upon  his  legs  again. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  Letters. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  PEERAGE. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE'S  father  said  to  him,  on  his  being  made 
a  lord,  "  Ah,  Harry,  I  always  said  you  would  be  hanged,  but 
now  I  find  you  will  be  beheaded." 

SPENCE'S  Anecdotes,  p.  355. 

PURITY  IN  THE  PEERAGE. 

HE  was  one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a 
palace,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  folly. 

LORD  ORFORD  [of  Lord  Somers] — Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE  "  A  PEG  TOO  LOW." 

THIS  phrase  is  derived  from  the  ancient  peg-tankard,  one 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
the  gift  of  Sir  Christopher  Pegge ;  and  one  was  sold  after  the 
Duke  of  Sussex's  death,  among  his  effects :  the  latter  was  of 
silver :  the  first  is  of  a  rich,  dark  wood,  highly  ornamented 
and  polished,  having  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  within  side, 
small  knobs  or  pegs,  the  size  of  peas,  about  an  inch  apart 
from  each  other.  These  were  the  marks  for  filling  the 
tankard ;  and  if  the  liquor  was  not  sufficient  to  rise  above 
the  lower  pegs,  the  person  was  supposed  to  have  drank  too 
little  for  exhilaration,  or  to  be  "  a  peg  too  low." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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PENANCE. 

THERE  is  a  town  in  Champagne  called  Vitri  le  Brule, 
which  Menage  says  had  its  name  from  "  the  pious " 
Louis  VII.  having  set  fire  to  the  church,  on  its  capture,  and 
burnt  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  women,  with  their  children, 
who  had  fled  there  as  to  a  sanctuary !  He  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  so  touched  with  the  remembrance  of  this 
cruelty  as  to  send  for  St.  Bernard,  who  assigned  him  the 
penance  of  joining  the  Crusade  which  was  seeking  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land ;  to  which  accordingly  he  submitted. 

So  much  for  the  counsel  of  a  holy  Father,  and  the 
obedience  of  a  pious  son  of  the  church,  under  which  a  suc- 
cession of  slaughter  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  only 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  sin  once  offered.  Well  might  He  who 
knew  the  abuse  which  would  follow  his  own  divine  teaching 
exclaim,  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch ! "  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PENANCE  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PIETY. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  there  is  always  more  zeal  to  be 
found  in  those  who  are  devoted  to  a  false  or  a  fanatical 
religion,  than  in  those  who  profess  a  true  and  a  reasonable 
one.  This  may  seem  strange ;  but  it  is  quite  natural.  In 
false  or  depraved  religions  almost  the  whole  system  consists 
in  unintelligible  doctrines  or  ceremony,  outside  show,  and 
bodily  devotion;  and  this  is  easier  than  improvement  of 
mind,  and  amendment  of  manners.  It  is  easier  to  go  a  pil- 
grimage, or  to  stroll  about  the  world,  than  to  renounce  one 
bad  habit :  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  whip  himself,  than  to 
mend  himself ;  and  to  tell  his  beads,  than  to  quit  his  vices  : 
it  is  easier  to  talk,  or  to  hear  others  talk  all  day  about  Christ, 
than  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  be  chaste  and  pure  in  heart. 

DR.  JORTIN — Sermons,  Vol.  V.  p.  11. 
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'Tis  not  the  back,  but  the  heart,  that  must  bleed  for  sin. 

DR.  SOUTH'S  Sermons. 

PENDANTS. 

THE  pendants  in  architecture,  which  form  so  great  a 
beauty  of  the  florid  Gothic  of  the  reigns  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henry's,  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Stalactite  caves, 
where  nature  suggests  the  idea  which  has  been  thus  so 
happily  followed.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

PAR-TOUT  le  peuple  est  peuple. 
VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  365. 

LA  populace  est  presque  par-tout  la  meme. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  72. 

THE  rascal  people. 

[Martin  Bucer's  Letter  to  John  a  Lasco,  on  Ceremonies.] 
STRYPE'S  Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  VI.  p.  446. 
edit.  London,  1816. 

ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION  UNATTAINABLE. 

PERFECTIO  sanctificationis  in  isthac  vita  non  reperitur,  nisi 
in  somniis  quorundam  fanaticorum.  AMESIUS. 

HE  who  pleases  himself  too  much  with  minute  exactness, 
and  submits  to  endure  nothing  below  the  point  of  perfection, 
will  be  harrassed  with  innumerable  distresses ;  from  which, 
those  who  have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their  sen- 
sations find  no  disturbance.  The  smoothest  polish  of  the 
most  solid  bodies,  exposed  to  the  microscope,  discovers 
cavities  and  prominencies:  the  softest  bloom  of  beauty 
abounds  with  excrescences.  Thus  the  senses,  as  well  as  the 
perceptions,  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and  we 
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may,  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in 
time  an  artificial  fastidiousness,  which  shall  fill  the  imagina- 
tion with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  shew  us  the  naked  skeleton 
of  every  delight,  and  present  us  only  with  the  pains  of  plea- 
sure and  the  deformities  of  beauty.  DR.  JOHNSON. 

I  FEAR  that  you  are  too  anxious  to  attain  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  the  important  work  you  have  in  hand.  I  have  known 
th  works  of  many  able  men  prove  abortive  from  the  like 
cause.  "  Le  mieux  est  1'ennemi  du  bien,"  is  a  favourite 
axiom  with  me. 

[Lord  Glenbervie  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.] 

Life,  by  his  Son,  Vol.  II.  p.  320. 

ALTHOUGH  the  inspired  Apostle  St.  Paul  could  say,  "  By  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am,"  yet  even  he  did  not  say,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  would  be  ; "  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  he  "  would  do  good,  evil  was  present  with 
him ;"  and  that  "  how  to  perform  that  which  was  good  he 
found  not."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAM  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.  HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  3. 


CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 

WE  are  perfect,  not  by  arriving  at  a  certain  point  of  per- 
fection, but  by  always  going  on ;  as  a  traveller  is  perfect  in 
every  step  of  his  journey,  who  knows  his  way,  and  proceeds 
in  it  without  stopping.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts,  p.  123. 

A  MAN  who  thinks  himself  to  have  attained  Christian  per- 
fection, in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  insisted  on  by 
some  persons,  either  deceives  himself  by  calling  sin,  in- 
firmity ;  or  Satan  leaves  him  undisturbed  in  false  security ; 
or  the  demon  of  pride  overcomes  the  demon  of  lust. 

CECIL'S  Remains,^.  323. 
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GOD'S  servants  plead  sincerity,  though  not  sinlessness. 
Perfect  righteousness,  according  to  the  covenant  of  works, 
they  cannot  plead ;  but  sincere  righteousness,  according  to 
the  covenant  of  grace,  they  may,  and  do  plead.  "  Remember, 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in 
truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart."  Their  graces  and  duties 
will  endure  the  touchstone,  but  not  the  balance.  They  are 
of  the  right  kind,  though  not  full  weight.  There  must  be  in- 
herent righteousness,  or  you  will  never  come  to  glory. 

DR.  MANTON'S  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  18. 

IMPROVING  PERFECTION. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 

IT  is  the  property  of  a  sincere,  genuine,  and  saving  righte- 
ousness, that  it  never  stops,  or  contents  itself  at  any  certain 
degree,  but  aspires  and  presses  forward  to  a  still  higher  per- 
fection. As  the  men  of  the  world,  when  they  are  once  in  a 
thriving  way,  never  think  themselves  rich  enough,  but  are 
still  improving  and  adding  to  their  stock ;  just  so  it  is  with 
every  sanctified  person  in  his  Christian  course :  he  will  never 
think  himself  holy  and  humble  and  mortified  enough,  but 
will  still  be  making  one  degree  of  holiness  a  step  only  to 
another .  When  he  has  kindled  the  fire  in  his  breast,  his  next 
business  is  to  make  it  flame  out.  If  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  assign  such  a  precise  measure  of  righteousness  as  would 
save  him,  yet  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  it ;  since  it  is  not 
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the  mere  interest  of  his  own  salvation,  but  of  God's  honour, 
that  actuates  and  moves  him  in  his  whole  course;  and  then 
he  knows,  that  if  God  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  he  cannot 
be  too  righteous ;  and  that  if  he  cannot  too  intently  desire 
the  end,  he  can  never  too  solicitously  prosecute  the  means. 
It  was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  he  was  "  insatiabilis  Dei  cultor ; "  so  that, 
having  pitched  his  mind  upon  this  object,  his  spiritual  appe- 
tites were  boundless  and  unlimited. 

Such  persons  are  carried  forth  to  duty,  not  upon  designs 
of  advantage,  but  gratitude  ;  not  so  much  to  gain  something 
from  God,  as  (were  it  possible)  to  do  something  for  Him : 
and  we  all  know  that  the  nature  of  gratitude  is  to  be  infinite 
and  unmeasurable  in  its  expressions.  It  makes  a  David  cry 
out,  as  if  he  even  laboured  and  travailed  to  be  delivered  of 
some  of  those  thankful  apprehensions  of  the  divine  goodness 
with  which  his  heart  was  big,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ? "— Ps.  cxvi.  12.  All  that  he 
could  do  or  say  for  God  seemed  to  him  but  a  short  and  slen- 
der declaration  of  those  aboundings  of  affection  that,  within, 
he  found  and  felt  inexpressible. 

But  if  we  come  to  try  the  spurious  righteousness  of  the 
hypocrite  by  this  test,  how  false  will  it  appear !  for  he  designs 
not  to  excel  in  the  ways  of  sanctity.  If  he  can  but  patch  up 
such  a  righteousness  as  shall  satisfy  and  still  his  conscience, 
and  keep  it  from  being  troublesome,  down  he  sits  as  being 
far  from  the  ambition  of  making  a  proficiency,  or  com- 
mencing any  degree  in  the  school  of  Christ.  But,  believe  it, 
a  man  may  be  righteous  in  this  manner  long  enough  before 
he  is  likely  to  be  saved  for  being  so :  for  the  truth  is,  such 
an  one  does  not  really  design  to  be  righteous,  but  only  to  be 
quiet :  and  in  this  one  thing  you  will  find  a  never-failing 
mark  of  difference  between  a  pharisaical  hypocrite  and  a 
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truly  sanctified  person  ;  that  the  former  measures  his  righte- 
ousness by  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  the  latter  judges 
of  the  peace  of  his  conscience  by  the  character  of  his 
righteousness.  DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  XI.  p.  304. 

PERFECTION  A  DREAM. 

HATH  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 
Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  2.  Scene  4. 


PERFECTION  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  BEAUTY  OR  THE  SOURCE  OF  LOVE. 

So  far  is  perfection,  considered  as  such,  from  being  the 
cause  of  beauty,  that  this  quality,  where  it  is  highest  in  the 
female  sex,  almost  always  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weak- 
ness and  imperfection.  Women  are  very  sensible  of  this  ; 
for  which  reason  they  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter  in  their  walk,  to 
counterfeit  weakness,  and  even  sickness.  In  all  this,  they  are 
guided  by  nature.  Beauty  in  distress  is  much  the  most  affect- 
ing beauty ;  blushing  has  little  less  power ;  and  modesty  in 
general,  which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of  imperfection,  is  itself 
considered  as  an  amiable  quality,  and  certainly  heightens 
every  other  that  is  so ;  I  know  it  is  in  every  body's  mouth, 
that  we  ought  to  love  perfection.  This  is  to  me  a  sufficient 
proof  that  it  is  not  the  proper  object  of  love.  Who  ever 
said  we  ought  to  love  a  fine  woman,  or  even  any  of  these 
beautiful  animals  which  please  us?  Here,  to  be  affected, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  concurrence  of  our  will. 

BURKE — On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  III.  Sect.  9. 

AN  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  prejudicial  to 
beauty :  an  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility, 
is  almost  essential  to  it.  Whoever  examines  the  vegetable 
or  animal  creation  will  find  this  observation  to  be  founded  in 
nature.  It  is  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of  the 
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robust  trees  of  the  forest,  which  we  consider  as  beautiful : 
they  are  awful  and  majestic ;  they  inspire  a  sort  of  reve- 
rence. It  is  the  delicate  myrtle,  it  is  the  orange,  it  is  the 
almond,  it  is  the  jasmine,  it  is  the  vine,  which  we  look  on 
as  vegetable  beauties.  It  is  the  flowery  species,  so  remarka- 
ble for  its  weakness  and  momentary  duration,  that  gives  us 
the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Among  animals, 
the  greyhound  is  more  beautiful  than  the  mastiff ;  and  the 
delicacy  of  a  genet,  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian  horse,  is  much 
more  amiable  than  the  strength  and  stability  of  some  horses 
of  war  or  carriage.  I  need  here  say  little  of  the  fair  sex, 
where  I  believe  the  point  will  be  easily  allowed  me.  The 
beauty  of  woman  is  considerably  owing  to  their  weakness 
or  delicacy,  and  is  even  enhanced  by  their  timidity,  a  qua- 
lity of  rnind  analogous  to  it.  I  would  not  here  be  understood 
to  say,  that  weakness  betraying  very  bad  health,  has  any 
share  in  beauty ;  but  the  ill  effect  of  this  is  not  because  it  is 
weakness,  but  because  the  ill  state  of  health  which  produces 
such  weakness,  alters  the  other  conditions  of  beauty;  the 
parts  in  such  a  case  collapse ;  the  bright  colour,  the  "  lumen 
purpureum  juventae,"  *  is  gone ;  and  the  fine  variation  is  lost 
in  wrinkles,  sudden  breaks,  and  right  lines. 

BURKE — On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Sect.  16. 


TRUE  PERFECTION. 

NAAMAN  was  a  mighty  man,  but  he  was  a  leper.  Every 
man  has  some  but  or  other  in  his  character ;  something  that 
blemishes  and  diminishes  him ;  some  alloy  in  his  grandeur ; 
some  damp  to  his  joy.  He  may  be  very  happy,  very  good  ; 
yet,  in  something  or  other,  not  so  good  as  he  should  be,  nor 
so  happy  as  he  would  be.  Naaman  was  as  great  as  the 

*  "  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love." — GRAY.  [Editor.] 
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world  could  make  him  ;  and  yet,  as  Bishop  Hall  remarks, 
the  basest  slave  in  Syria  would  not  have  changed  skins  with 
him.  HENRY —  Commentary. 

PERFECTION  THE  RESULT  OF  SELF-DENIAL. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit 

Abstinuit  Venere  et  Baccho.  HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 


PERFECTION  THE  RESULT  OF  TIME  AND  LABOUR. 

labor  et  mora.  IBID. 


PERFECTION  NOT  A  FIRST-SIGHT  BEAUTY. 

IT  is  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  Academical 
Lectures,  that  it  is  not  a  quality  of  perfection  to  strike  at 
once ;  and  he  instances  his  having  gone  to  the  Vatican  to  see 
the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Raphael,  without  discovering  them  ; 
after  which,  he  went  again  and  again,  to  enjoy  new  beauties 
on  every  fresh  inspection.  The  remark  is  applicable  to 
every  work  of  art,  as  well  as  to  painting ;  the  fact  being, 
that  the  power  by  which  secondary  artists  strike  and  sur- 
prise those  who  are  either  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the 
principles  which  commend  the  great  masters  to  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  comes  out  upon  a  first  inspection,  and  has 
done  its  work;  while  native  talent  and  cultivated  taste, 
which  are  less  obvious,  as  lying  more  below  the  surface, 
require  observation  and  study  before  they  can  be  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  but  retain  a  hold  upon  the  mind  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  reflection  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  surmounted  in  their  production. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PERMISSION  IS  PARTICIPATION. 
Qui  non  prohibet  cum  prohibere  potest,  jubet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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PERSECUTION. 

Is  it  humanity  to  stand  on  the  shore,  and  seeing  men  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  wherein  they  are  ready  every  moment  to  be 
cast  away  and  perish,  to  storm  at  them  ourselves,  or  to  shoot 
them  to  death,  or  to  cast  fire  into  their  vessel,  because  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ?  Yet  no  otherwise  do  we 
deal  with  those  whom  we  persecute,  because  they  miss  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth :  and  it  may  be,  we  raise  a  worse 
storm  in  ourselves,  as  to  our  own  morals,  than  they  suffer 
under,  as  to  their  intellectuals. 

DR.  OWEN — On  Spiritual  Under  standing,  chap.  5. 


PERSECUTION  BAD  POLICY. 

HJERETICI   qui  pace  data,  factionibus   scinduntur,  perse- 
cutione  uniuntur.  DE  THOU. 


PERSECUTION  SECURES  PURITY. 

KNOW,  that  a  persecuted  church  is  not  thereby  less  pure, 
though  less  fortunate. 

[King  Charles  I. :  Letter  to  his  Son,  dated  Oxford,  22d  of 
March  1646.]  LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  p.  6. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  PERSECUTION  NO  PROOF  OF  PIETY. 

THE  world  would  use  us  just  as  it  did  the  martyrs,  if  we 
loved  God  as  they  did. 

WILSON  [Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man]. 


PERSECUTION  THE  CLIMAX  OF  SIN. 

"  HEROD  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in 
prison."  St.  Luke  iii.  20. 

A  WARNING  TO  PERSECUTORS. 

Fox,  after  mentioning  that  Woodrofe,  the  Sheriff  of 
bloody  Queen  Mary,  had  ordered  the  hands  of  John  Bradford 
to  be  tied,  for  praying  that  England  might  "  repent  of  her 
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sins,  and  beware  of  idolatry  and  Antichrist,"  has  the  following 
passage  as  to  that  sheriff,  and  his  more  merciful  colleague, 
Sir  William  Chester : — 

"  Touching  Master  Woodrofe  the  sheriff,  mention  is  made 
a  little  before  how  churlishly  he  answered  Master  Bradford 
at  the  stake,  not  suffering  him  to  speak,  but  commanding  his 
hands  to  be  tyed.  The  like  extremity,  or  worse,  he  used 
also  before  to  Master  Rogers,  whereof  ye  have  heard  before.* 
This  sheriff  was  joyned  in  office  with  another  called  Sir 
William  Chester  in  the  year  1555.  Between  these  two 
sheriffs  such  difference  there  was  of  judgement  and  religion, 
that  the  one,  that  is,  Master  Woodrofe,  used  most  commonly 
to  laugh,  the  other,  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Christ's 
people :  and  whereas  the  one  was  wont  to  restrain  and  to 
beat  the  people  which  were  desirous  to  take  them  by  the 
hands  that  should  be  burned ;  the  other  sheriff,  contrariwise 
again,  with  much  sorrow  and  mildenesse  behaved  himself; 
which  I  wish  here  to  be  spoken  and  known  to  the  commen- 
dation of  him,  although  I  do  not  greatly  know  the  party. 

"  Furthermore,  here,  by  the  way,  to  note  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  God's  hand  against  the  said  Woodrofe,  as  against  all 
such  cruel  persecutors,  so  it  hapned,  that  within  half  a 
yere  after  the  burning  of  this  blessed  martyr,  the  said 
sheriff  was  so  stricken  on  the  right  side  with  such  a  paulsie, 
or  stroke  of  God's  hand,  whatsoever  it  was,  that  for  the  space 
of  eight  years  after,  till  his  dying  day,  he  was  not  able  to 
turn  himself  in  his  bed,  but  as  two  men,  with  a  sheet,  were 


*  John  Rogers  was  the  first  martyr  who  suffered  under  Queen  Mary, 
February  4, 1555.  He  was  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  Reader  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  had  a  wife  and  eleven  children,  one  an  infant  at  the  breast,  who  took  leave 
of  him  on  his  way  from  Newgate  to  Smithfield ! 

The  account  of  Woodrofe's  behaviour  to  him,  and  of  his  last  scene,  are  in 
Fox,  Vol.  III.  p.  131. 
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fain  to  stir  him ;  and  withall  such  an  insatiable  devouring 
came  upon  him,  that  it  was  monstrous  to  see ;  and  this  con- 
tinued by  the  space  of  eight  years  together." 

Martyrology,  Vol.  III.  p.  307.  edit.  1641. 
Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  says,  "  Of  the  two  sheriffs  in 
London,  Mr.  Woodrofe  and  Mr.  Chester,  the  former  (like 
Esau)  had  his  hands  hairy,  being  rugged  and  surly  to  God's 
servants,  whilst  Mr.  Chester  (Jacob  like)  had  smooth  hands, 
kind  and  courteous  to  such  as  suffered.  Woodrofe,  being 
but  a  week  out  of  his  office,  was  so  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
God,  that  for  seven  years'  space  till  his  dying  day  he  was 
not  able  to  move  in  his  bed." 

FULLER'S  Church  History,  Book  VIII.  pp.  22 — 24. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

THE  Hindoos  have  a  saying,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  king 
to  pursue  every  object  till  it  be  accomplished." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


PERSONAL  RELIGION. 

MY  death  will  be  no  more  regarded  by  the  world  than 
that  of  a  worm  or  a  fly ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  to 
me.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


PERSPICUITY  THE  ESSENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

CE  qui  n'est  pas  clair,  n'est  pas  Francois. 

French  Proverb. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  PERSUASION. 

BY  persuading  others,  we  convince  ourselves. 

JUNIUS— Letter  XXXV. 
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PERSUASION  BETTER  THAN  FORCE. 

YET  held  it  more  humane,  more  heav'nly,  first, 
By  winning  words,  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  I. 

ST.  PETER. 

"  SIMON,  whom  he  also  named  Peter." — St.  Luke  v.  8. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  our  Lord  naming  this 
blessed,  but  far  from  faultless  Apostle,  a  Rock. 

The  Papists  will  understand  this  in  their  own  way,  but 
their  doctrine  is  "  not  according  to  godliness."  Peter  was 
"  black  "  in  himself,  but  "  comely  "  [Canticles  i.  5.],  as  built 
upon  Christ,  the  only  Rock  of  his  Church  ;  but  not  "  comely  " 
enough,  nay,  much  too  "black,"  to  have  the  Church  built 
upon  such  a  fallible  foundation  as  himself.  "  Debile  funda- 
mentum  fallit  opus." — HOR.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ST.  PETER  S  AND  ST  PAUL*S  CHURCHES. 

THE  Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Rome  and 
London,  present  no  bad  specimens  of  their  respective 
religions :  the  one,  overwhelming,  imposing,  and  mere- 
tricious ;  the  other,  harmonious  in  its  parts,  simple  in  its 
pretensions,  and  pure  in  its  character.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PETIT  MA1TRE. 

THE  origin  of  this  word  is  curious.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Voltaire,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  "On  appelloit  la 
cabale  de  Conde  (du  terns  de  la  Fronde)  le  parti  des  petits 
maitres,  parce-qu'ils  vouloient  etre  les  maitres  de  1'^tat.  II 
n'est  reste  de  ces  troubles  d'autre  traces  que  ce  nom  de 
Petit  maitre,  qu'on  applique  aujourdhui  a  la  jeunesse  avan- 
tageuse,  et  mal  elevee,  et  le  nom  de  Frondeurs  qu'on  donne 
aux  censeurs  du  gouvernement."  Histoire,  Vol.  I.  p.  375. 
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PETIT  MA1TRES. 

DUM  dubitat  natura  marem  faceretne  puellam, 

Factus  es,  oh  pulcher,  pene  puella,  puer.        AUSONIUS. 

"  GIVE  me,  I  pray,"  the  husband  cries,  "  an  heir  ;  " 
The  teeming  wife  demands  a  daughter  fair  : 
Nature,  too  kind,  nor  that  denies  nor  this, 
And  lo  !  an  heir,  half  master  and  half  miss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PETITIONS. 

THERE  are  about  a  thousand  names  to  the  Petition,  but 
they  have  added  no  designations  ;  a  great  blunder,  for  "  testi- 
monia  sunt  ponderanda,  non  numeranda,"  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  VI.  p.  256. 

PEW. 

THE  word  is  thus  spelt  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gives  abun- 
dant evidence  for  that  orthography  ;  but  the  Camden  Society 
of  Cambridge,  in  their  crusade  against  pews,  choose  to  spell 
the  word  pue*  (evidently  from  its  Dutch  origin  of  puye). 
There  seems,  however,  no  better  reason  for  changing  the 
old  English  word,  than  these  innovators  of  the  Romish  school 
have  been  able  to  adduce  for  changing  the  old  English  custom. 

[Editor.'] 


PROVERBIAL  MOTTOES. 

FACILE  est  opprimere   inno-     The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

centem. 

Minima  de  malis.  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

In  propria  pelle  quiesce.  Be   content  with   your   own 

station. 

*  Kcclesiologist  for  November  1843. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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Avidum  sua  saepe  deludit  avi- 

ditas. 

Potentioris  societatem  fuge. 
Improborum  improba  soboles. 
Stultorum  honor  inglorius. 

Malos  tueri  haud  tutum. 

Ne  insultes  miseris. 
Mendaci    ne   verum   quidem 

dicenti  creditur. 
Ridicula   in   imbelli   virtutis 

ostentatio. 
Utilissimum  saepe  quod  con- 

temnitur. 
Laudatore  nihil  insidiosius. 

Fallax  vulgi  judicium. 

Pauper  dominum  non  sortem 

mutat. 
Fide  jussorem  infidum  cave. 

Calumniatorem  sua  pcena  ma- 
net. 

Horret  quisque  adire  locum 
ubi  laesus  est. 

Omnem  aditum  malis  praeclu- 
dito. 

Stultitia  plerumque  exitio  est. 

Miser  vel  ignavissimo  cuique 
ludibrio  est. 


All  covet,  all  lose. 

Keep  not  too  great  company. 

Like  father  like  son. 

Honour  is  not  seemly  for  a 
fool. 

Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows, 
and  he  '11  cut  your  throat. 

Do  not  insult  the  unfortunate. 

A  liar  is  not  believed,  though 
he  speak  the  truth. 

A  boaster  and  a  liar  are  near 
of  kin. 

What  we  most  despise  often 
proves  most  useful. 

Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than 
a  flatterer. 

The  common  people  are  no 
good  judges. 

The  poor  change  their  master, 
but  not  their  condition. 

Beware  of  a  knavish  bonds- 
man. 

A  just  reward  awaits  the  slan- 
derer. 

The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Always  keep  a  rogue  at  a  di- 
stance. 

Folly  is  generally  attended 
with  ill  consequences. 

The  unfortunate  is  insulted 
by  every  rascal. 
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Qui  alter!  suam  ob  causam 
commodat,  injuria  postulat 
id  gratiae  apponi  sibi. 

Suspecta  malorum  beneficia. 

Potentes  ne  tentes  aemulari. 
Rete  ne  tendas   accipitri   et 

milvio. 
Par  pari  refertur. 

Avarus  suus  sibi  carnifex  est. 
Ne  magnus  tenuem  despicito. 

Est  cui  magno  constitit  dicte- 

rium. 
Mala  publica  in  plebem  reci- 

dunt. 

Cui  fidas,  vide. 

Sunt  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi. 
Simile  simili  gaudet. 
Impunitas  peccandi  illecebra. 
Vir  dolosus  seges  est  mali. 

Ne  quid  nimis. 

Potentiam     malitia    adjutam 

quis  effugiat  ? 
Plura  timenda  divitibus. 
Plus  videas  tuis  oculis  quam 

alienis. 
Invidia  virtutum  comes. 


He  that  serves  another  for  his 
own  ends,  should  not  expect 
any  thing  for  his  pains. 

Distrust  the  generosity  of  the 
designing. 

Vie  not  with  your  superiors. 

Old  birds  are  not  caught  with 
chaff. 

He  has  a  Rowland  for  his 
Oliver. 

A  covetous  man  is  his  own 
tormentor. 

Let  no  man  despise  his  infe- 
riors. 

Some  persons  pay  dear  for 
jesting. 

Public  calamities  fall  heaviest 
on  the  common  people. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Like  loves  like. 

Impunity  invites  offence. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  complication  of 
wickedness. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is 
good  for  nothing. 

Who  can  withstand  power 
united  with  craft? 

The  more  riches,  the  more  care. 

The  master's  eye  makes  the 
horse  fat. 

Envy  is  the  attendant  of  Vir- 
tue. 


s  2 
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Rei  bonae  vel  vestigia  delec- 

tant. 
Benefico  bene  erit. 

Experientia  praestantior  arte. 
Mentem  hominis  spectato,  non 

frontem. 
Erit  ubi  poenas  det  procax  au- 

dacia. 
Ridenda  imbecillorum  super- 

biloquentia. 
Liber  mops  servo  divite  feli- 

cior. 
Sat  pulcher  qui  sat  bonus. 

Fidelem  ubi  invenias  virum  ? 

Ne  sis  credulus,  maxime  cri- 

minatori. 
Deform itas  dolenda   quae   ex 

merito  venit. 

Optima  ssepe  despecta. 

Opus  artificem  probat. 
Otiare,  quo  labores. 

Qui  educat,  pater  magis,  quam 

qui  genuit. 
Humanitas,  et  gratior  et  tu- 

tior. 
Fructu,   non    foliis,   arborem 

asstima. 


The  least  remainder  of  good 
is  valuable. 

To  do  good  is  the  way  to  find 
it. 

Practice  is  better  than  theory. 

Judge  not  a  man  by  his  face, 
but  by  his  mind. 

Insolence  shall  not  fail  of  its 
reward. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  the  mean 
to  boast  of  great  things. 

Poor  freedom  is  better  than 
rich  bondage. 

Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  faithful 
friend  ? 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe,  espe- 
cially a  slanderer. 

Regret  no  infirmity,  except 
such  as  you  have  brought 
upon  yourself. 

The  best  things  are  often  de- 
spised. 

The  work  shews  the  workman. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy. 

Our  tutor  is  more  our  parent 
than  our  father. 

It  is  both  becoming  and  safe 
to  be  courteous. 

Value  a  tree  for  its  fruit,  ra- 
ther than  its  leaves. 
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Tuis  contentus,  ne  concupiscas 

aliena. 
Multi  homines  nomine,  non 

re. 
Miserrimus  qui  in  vita  miser, 

post  mortem  miserior. 

Astutus  astu  non  capitur. 

Spernit  superbus,  quae  nequit 

assequi. 
Vindictae  cupidus  sibi  malum 

arcessit. 
Homines  non  numerandi,  sed 

ponderandi. 
Feriunt  summosfulmina  mon- 

tes. 
Stultus,  nisi  quod  ipse  facit, 

nil  rectum  putat. 

Maledico    maledicus     pejus 

audiet. 
Improbi,  ne  pereant,  perdunt. 

Suus  cuique  attributus  est 
error,  sed  non  videmus  id 
manticae  quod  in  tergo  est. 

Antecedentem  scelestum  non 
deserit  pede  poena  claudo. 

Opes  irritamenta  malorum. 

Sinceritas  laudanda. 


Be  content  with  your  own,  and 
covet  not  another's. 

Many  are  but  men  in  appear- 
ance, not  in  reality. 

He  who  is  miserable  alive,  and 
more  miserable  hereafter, 
is  most  miserable. 

Old  birds  are  not  caught  with 
chaff. 

The  proud  affect  to  despise 
what  they  cannot  obtain. 

A  revengeful  man  entails  mis- 
chief on  himself. 

Men  are  not  to  be  estimated 
by  numbers,  but  by  weight.  * 

The  higher  men  are,  the  far- 
ther they  have  to  fall. 

A  fool  esteems  nothing  well 
done  in  which  he  has  no 
part. 

Bad     language     engenders 
worse. 

Some  care  not  who  sink,  if 
they  do  but  swim. 

Every  one  sees  his  neigh- 
bours' errors,  but  is  blind 
to  his  own. 

Sooner  or  later  vice  will  have 
its  reward. 

Riches  are  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


Vide  "  PETITIONS.' 
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Pares  non  habitus,  sed  virtus 
facit. 

In  secundis  time,  in  adversis, 
spera. 

Nimia  verecundia  inverecun- 
dum  facit. 

Malo  qui  bene  facit,  pejorem 
facit. 

Avarus  auri  custos,  non  do- 
minus. 

Inventa  perficere,  non  inglo- 
rium. 

Veras  divitias  eripit  nemo. 

Magna  ne  jactes,  sed  prsestes. 
Vera  gloria  fictam  obscurat. 
Deum  colenti  stat  sua  merces. 
Multum  auxiliatur  qui  cito. 

Nihil   ad  honorem  fama  in- 

genii  aptius. 
Ventosa  lingua,  pedes  fugaces. 

Sponte  peccanti  nullus  est  ve- 

nise  locus. 
Feliciter  sapit,  qui  alieno  peri- 

culo  sapit. 

Praejudicata  opinio  judicium 
obruit. 


Not  their  outside,  but  their 
virtue,  equalizes  men. 

In  prosperity  fear  the  worst, 
in  adversity  hope  the  best. 

Too  much  courtesy  defeats  its 
object. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and 
he'll  ride  to  the  d . 

A  miser  is  only  the  keeper, 
not  the  master,  of  his  money. 

To  perfect  other  men's  inven- 
tions is  praiseworthy. 

Nobody  can  take  away  the 
true  riches. 

Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold- 
fast is  a  better. 

True  glory  eclipses  the  coun- 
terfeit. 

The  religious  are  sure  of  their 
reward. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed. 

Talents  obtain  great  reputa- 
tion. 

A  coward's  weapons  are  his 
tongue  and  his  heels. 

The  wilful  offender  is  unwor- 
thy of  pardon. 

The  best  wisdom  is  derived 
from  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

A  prejudiced  opinion  perverts 
the  judgment. 
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Non  omnia  omnibus  con-  All  things  do  not  become  all 
gruunt.  alike. 

Stulta  superbia  ridetur  ab  om-  Foolish  pride  is  held  in  uni- 
nibus.  versal  contempt. 

Fugit  irreparabile  tempus.  Time  passes  away  irrecover- 
ably. 

Ne  sus  minervam.  Do  not  teach  your  grand- 

mother to  suck  eggs. 

Omnia  fert  aetas.  Time  brings  all  things  to  a 

period. 

PHARAOH'S  HARDNESS  OF  HEART. 

GOD  sometimes  delivers  up  sinners  (as  he  did  Pharaoh)  to 
"  hardness  of  heart,"  not  by  any  positive  infusion  of  such  an 
evil  habit  into  the  conscience,  but  by  subtracting  his  grace ; 
as  also  administering  occasions  in  his  providence,  by  which 
the  sinner,  thus  deprived  of  grace,  is  more  and  more  hard- 
ened :  and  further  than  this,  I  see  not  how  any  evil  or  sin- 
ful disposition  in  the  creature  can  be  said  to  be  from  God. 
It  is  sufficient  that  God  effectually  works  his  end  upon  sin- 
ners this  way.  As  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  night  and  dark- 
ness, not  by  any  operative  influence  producing  them,  but 
only  by  withdrawing  his  light,  the  corruption  of  a  man's 
heart,  unrenewed  by  grace,  is  the  cause  of  its  own  hard- 
ness ;  or  as  when  you  melt  wax,  remove  but  the  fire,  and  the 
wax  will  harden  of  itself:  but  there  is  no  way  so  sure  and 
dreadful  by  which  God  binds  over  a  sinner  to  death,  as  this. 
For  thus  he  dealt  with  the  Jews.  "  He  gave  them  eyes,  that, 
seeing,  they  might  not  perceive ;  and  ears,  that,  hearing, 
they  might  not  understand ;  but  made  the  heart  of  that 
people  gross,  that  they  might  not  be  converted  and  healed ;" 
that  is,  that  they  might  be  hardened  and  ruined,  as  it  is  in 
Isaiah,  vi.  9,  10.  DR.  SOUTH— Vol.  IX.  Sermon  II. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

MR.  ROSCOE,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X.,  relates  that  the  Pope 
rewarded  Augurelli,  who  pretended  to  this  discovery,  with 
an  empty  purse;  observing,  that  a  man  who  could  make 
gold,  only  required  a  purse  to  keep  it  in. 

Life,  Vol.  III.  p.  265. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ALL  philosophy   is  only  forcing   the  trade  of  happiness, 

when  nature  seems  to  deny  the  means. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Essays. 

WHEN  I  hear  a  matter  introduced  as  grand,  and  superla- 
tively promising,  I  directly  lose  confidence  in  it ;  therefore 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  philosophy,  which  arrogantly  pre- 
tends to  know  all  and  every  thing,  alone,  and  better  than 
others.  Obesity  is  not  health. 

[The  late  King  of  Prussia.] 

Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frederick  William  III. 
Translated  by  Birch. 


PHILOSOPHY  NOT  RELIGION. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  a  proud  sullen  detector  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  man.  It  may  turn  him  from  the  world  with  a 
proud  sturdy  contempt ;  but  it  cannot  come  forward  and  say, 
"  Here  are  rest,  grace,  pardon,  peace,  strength,  consolation ! " 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  396. 

TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  profess'd 
To  know  this  only — that  he  nothing  knew. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  IV. 
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PHILOSOPHY  FALSELY  SO  CALLED. 

THE  common  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  too  narrow 
for  his  warm  and  aspiring  imagination.  He  must  go  "  extra 
flammantia  msenia  mundi"  and  explore  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable regions  of  metaphysics,  which  open  an  unbounded 
field  for  the  excursions  of  an  ardent  imagination,  where 
endless  conjectures  supply  the  defect  of  unattainable  know- 
ledge, and  too  often  usurp  both  its  name  and  influence. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD — [Of  Lord  Bolingbroke.] 

DIVINE  PHILOSOPHY. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  note, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  MILTON — Comus. 

PHYSIC. 

APOLLO  was  held  the  god  of  physic  and  sender  of  diseases : 
both  were  originally  the  same  trade,  and  still  continue  so. 

SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 


EXPENSIVE  PHYSIC. 

SUME  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae. 


Quanti  emptae  ?  Parvo.    Quanti  ergo  ?    Octo  assibus.  Eheu ! 
Quid  refert,  morbo,  an  furtis,  pereamne  rapinis  ? 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  3. 

THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN. 

A  CHRISTIAN  should  never  attempt  to  try  his  state  while 
under  a  temptation :  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  examine 
the  face  of  the  moon  while  she  is  under  an  eclipse.  But 
when  he  finds  corrupt  nature  setting  in  with  a  temptation 
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and  who  has  not  felt  this  ?— let  him  remember  his  great 
Physician.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  no  case, 
either  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul,  was  ever  found  too  hard 
for  Him !  Blessed  be  God — that  we  have  in  him  a  hiding- 
place,  a  covert  from  the  storm,  a  refuge  from  all  our  ene- 
mies !  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  383. 

A  PHYSICIAN  THE  CHILD  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything 
of  fortune :  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
totally  casual :  they  that  employ  him,  know  not  his  excel- 
lence ;  they  that  reject  him,  know  not  his  deficience.  By  an 
acute  observer,  who  had  looked  on  the  transactions  of  the 
medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might 
be  written  on  the  "  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

DR.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Akeuside.] 


AN  ADROIT  PHYSICIAN. 

SIR  RICHARD  JEBB  used  to  tell  a  story  of  himself  which 
made  even  rapacity  comical :  I  had  it  from  the  lady  to  whom 
he  told  it.  He  was  attending  a  nobleman,  from  whom  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  fee  of  five  guineas :  he  received  only 
three.  Suspecting  some  trick  on  the  part  of  the  steward, 
from  whom  he  received  it,  he,  at  the  next  visit,  contrived  to 
drop  the  three  guineas.  They  were  picked  up,  and  again 
deposited  in  his  hand ;  but  he  still  continued  to  look  on  the 
carpet.  His  lordship  asked  if  all  the  guineas  were  found. 
"  There  must  be  two  still  on  the  carpet,"  replied  Sir  Richard, 
"  for  I  have  but  three."  The  hint  was  taken  as  he  meant. 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  192. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PHYSICIAN. 

O  WHAT  opportunities  of  doing  good,  substantial  and  im- 
mortal good,  do  you  lose  and  squander  away ;  opportunities 
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that  are  flying  from  you  upon  the  swiftest  wings  of  time, 
and,  when  gone,  are  never  to  be  recovered !  Might  not  great 
business  be  managed,  and  yet  Christ  and  eternal  ages  not 
forgot  ?  I  cannot  think  it  any  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
office  of  a  physician,  or  any  derogation  from  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  soul,  to  examine  into 
the  symptoms  of  spiritual  maladies,  to  ask  explaining  ques- 
tions concerning  the  habit  of  the  mind,  and  prescribe  ac- 
cordingly. 

[Rev.  James  Hervey  to  his  friend  Dr.  Stonehouse.] 

Herveys  Life,  by  BROWN,  p.  238. 


PHYSICIAN  S  FEES. 

SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  humorously  called  the  muscle  which 
enables  the  thumb  to  close  over  the  palm  the  "  musculus 
medicorum."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  PIOUS  PHYSICIAN. 

THAT  honour  to  the  English  school  of  medicine,  Dr.  He- 
berden,  was  not  only  an  eminent  but  a  truly  pious  physician, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  given  all  his  Sunday  fees  to  the 
poor.  If  called  to  a  sick  person  when  any  duties  of  religion 
were  performing,  he  would  rather  join  in,  than  interrupt 
them ;  while  Sir  Richard  Jebb  would  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  discomfiting  those  so  engaged;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
thought  himself  only  acting  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  when 
he  professed  his  intolerance  of  "  all  such  nonsense." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  191. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

HE  who  observes  the  speaker  more  than  the  sound  of 
words  will  seldom  meet  with  disappointments. 

LAVATER'S  Aphorisms. 
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IL  n'est  pas  de  passion  de  Tame,  qui  ne  soit  en  meme  terns 
une  passion  du  corps. 
Reflexions  Critiques,  par  I'ABBE  DU  Bos,  p.  79.  Edit.  1755.  Paris. 

A  MAN'S  countenance  should  be  well  watched  by  him  who 
would  know  his  mind ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  one 
will  very  often  be  the  index  of  the  other. — See  Collier  on  the 
Aspects,  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  121. 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 


THE  PROPER  OFFICE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

LA  physionomie  n'est  pas  une  regie  qui  nous  soit  donnee 
pour  juger  des  homines  ;  elle  nous  peut  servir  de  conjecture. 

LA  BRUYERE. 

PICKING  AND  STEALING. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  (Mr.  Clark)  related,  that  a  former 
clerk  at  the  hospital  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  who  was 
also  an  East-India  Director,  had  the  organ  of  appropriation 
considerably  developed  (although  he  lived  before  the  inven- 
tion of  phrenology),  and  was  always  in  the  habit  of  filling  his 
pockets  with  fruit  at  the  City  dinners.  One  day,  when 
dining  at  the  London  Tavern,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
conveying  the  choicest  fruit  he  could  appropriate  to  the 
pockets  of  his  great  coat,  which  hung  in  the  room.  A 
brother  guest,  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  observing  his  move- 
ments, left  his  seat  when  the  pockets  were  well  nigh  filled  to 
the  brims,  and  put  on  Mr.  W — — 's  coat,  and  then,  returning 
to  his  place,  with  the  coat  on,  exclaimed,  as  if  in  surprise, 
that  "  some  one  had  been  playing  him  a  trick,  by  filling  his 
pockets  with  fruit ; "  taking  care,  however,  to  add,  as  if  he 
was  making  the  discovery  for  the  first  time,  that  he  "  found 
the  coat  did  not  belong  to  him.1'  Upon  which  the  real  owner 
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was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  confess,  with  no  small  confusion, 
that  the  coat  belonged  to  him,  although  its  contents  did  not ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


PICTURE-COPIERS. 

SEBASTIAN  RICCI,  a  second-rate  painter  himself,  excelled 
particularly  in  imitating  Paul  Veronese,  many  copies  of  whom 
he  sold  for  originals,  and  once  deceived  even  La  Fosse. 
When  the  latter  was  convinced  of  the  imposture,  he  gave 
Ricci  this  deserved  reprimand :  "  For  the  future,  take  my 
advice,  paint  nothing  but  Paul  Veroneses,  and  no  more 
Riccis"  LORD  ORFORD'S  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

There  is  not  so  much  in  this  reproof^  as  in  the  fact  which 
occasioned  it — that  any  artist  could  be  base  enough  to 
enrich  himself  by  a  system  of  fraud;  for  after  much 
mechanical  painting  in  England,  (as  at  Burlington  House, 
Bulstrode,  Chelsea,  and  the  British  Museum,)  and  more  pro- 
fessional trickery,  Ricci  retired  to  Venice,  with  a  very  large 
fortune,  where  he  died  in  1734.  The  anecdote  may  also 
serve  to  expose  the  pretensions  of  picture- dealers,  and 
awaken  the  caution  of  purchasers  as  to  the  originality  of 
certain  performances,  when  even  those  who  have  long  made 
the  subject  their  study,  come  to  be  egregiously  deceived. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PIETY  THE  ALLEVIATION  OF  POVERTY. 

A  GOOD  fire-side  and  a  well-spread  table  are  but  very 
indifferent  substitutes  for  the  better  gifts  of  divine  grace  ;  so 
very  indifferent,  that  I  would  gladly  exchange  them  both  for 
the  rags  and  the  unsatisfied  hunger  of  the  poorest  creature 
that  looks  forward,  with  hope,  to  a  better  world,  and  weeps 
tears  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  distress.  What  a 
world  is  this !  how  mysteriously  governed,  and,  in  ap- 
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pearance,  left  to  itself.  One  man,  having  squandered  thou- 
sands at  a  gaming-table,  finds  it  convenient  to  travel ;  gives 
his  estate  to  somebody  to  manage  for  him ;  amuses  himself 
a  few  years  in  France  and  Italy ;  returns,  perhaps,  wiser 
than  he  went,  having  acquired  knowledge  which,  but  for  his 
follies,  he  would  never  have  acquired;  again  makes  a 
splendid  figure  at  home,  shines  in  the  senate,  governs  his 
country  as  its  minister,  is  admired  for  his  abilities,  and,  if 
successful,  adored — at  least  by  a  party.  When  he  dies,  he  is 
praised  as  a  demi-god,  and  his  monument  records  every 
thing  but  his  vices.  The  exact  contrast  of  such  a  picture  is 
to  be  found  in  many  cottages  at  Olney.  I  have  no  need  to 
describe  them;  you  know  the  characters  I  mean.  They 
love  God,  they  trust  him,  they  pray  to  him  in  secret ;  and 
though  he  means  to  reward  them  openly,  the  day  of  recom- 
pence  is  delayed.  In  the  mean  time,  they  suffer  every  thing 
that  infirmity  and  poverty  can  inflict  upon  them.  Who  would 
suspect,  that  has  not  a  spiritual  eye  to  discern  it,  that  the 
fine  gentleman  was  one  whom  his  Maker  had  in  abhorrence ; 
and  the  wretch  last  mentioned  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  world,  who  are  not  in 
the  secret,  find  themselves  obliged,  some  of  them,  to  doubt  a 
providence,  and  others  absolutely  to  deny  it,  when  almost 
all  the  real  virtue  there  is  in  it  is  to  be  found  living  and 
dying  in  a  state  of  neglected  obscurity,  and  all  the  vices  of 
others  cannot  exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  worship 
and  honour !  But,  behind  the  curtain,  the  matter  is  explained ; 
very  little,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great. 

Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Edited  by 
DR.  J.  JOHNSON,  Vol.  I.  p.  229. 
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PIETY  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  PRAYER  AND  PRAISE. 

A  SOUL  in  commerce  with  her  God  is  heaven, 

Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life, 

The  whirl  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 

A  Deity  believ'd  is  joy  begun  ; 

A  Deity  ador'd  is  joy  advanced  ; 

A  Deity  belov'd  is  joy  matur'd. 

Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires ; 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 

O'er  death's  dark  gulph,  and  all  its  horror  hides : 

Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 

That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still : 

Pray'r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  lets  down  a  stream 

Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 

Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

Who  worships  the  great  God  that  instant  joins 

The  first  in  heav'n,  and  sets  his  foot  on  hell. 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VIIL] 

PILATE. 

EUSEBIUS  records,  that  Pilate  destroyed  himself,  under 
Caligula,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  at  Rome,  to  which 
place  he  had  repaired,  in  order  to  his  vindication,  having 
been  removed  from  his  place  and  office  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  government  (two  years  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  Christ),  by  Pitellius,  President  of  Syria,  for  mur- 
dering the  innocent  Samaritans. 

EUSEBIUS — Ecclesiastical  History. 

PILATE  "  A  MURDERER  FROM  THE  BEGINNING." 

"  THERE  were  present  at  that  season,  some  that  told  him  of 
the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices." — St.  Luke  xiii.  1 . 

There  is  no  further  account  of  this  fact  in  sacred  history, 
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nor  any  thing  certain  in  human  writers.  It  is  commonly 
conceived  to  have  been  done  at  Jerusalem,  where  Pilate 
abode,  and  that  his  power  was  exercised  upon  the  followers 
of  that  Judas  of  Galilee  spoken  of  in  Acts  v.  37.,  being  such  as 
denied  it  to  be  lawful  to  give  obedience  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  to  offer  sacrifice  for  its  good.  When  they 
probably  were  coming  together  to  offer  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
maintain  and  spread  their  opinion,  Pilate  comes  in  upon 
them ;  and,  while  they  were  at  the  solemnity,  makes  a  sacrifice 
of  them  to  that  authority  which  they  refused  to  sacrifice  for — 
whether  justly  or  no  we  cannot  determine.  Our  Saviour 
does  not;  but  if  it  was  just,  sure  it  was  very  tragical  and 
severe,  suitable  to  the  character  Philo  gives  of  his  disposition 
that  acted  it  (afj.£i\tKTov). 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON — Sermon  on  the  Passage. 


PILGRIM  S  PROGRESS. 

THE  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  composed  in  the  lowest  style  of 
English,  without  slang,  or  false  grammar.  If  you  were  to 
polish  it,  you  would  at  once  destroy  the  reality  of  the 
vision ;  for  works  of  imagination  should  be  written  in  very 
plain  language  :  the  more  purely  imaginative  they  are,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  to  be  plain.  This  wonderful  work  is  one 
of  the  few  books  which  may  be  read  over  repeatedly  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  each  time  with  a  new  and  different  pleasure. 
I  read  it  once  as  a  theologian — and  let  me  assure  you,  that 
there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work, — once  with 
devotional  feelings,  and  once  as  a  poet.  I  could  not  have 
believed,  before  hand,  that  Calvinism  could  be  painted  in 
such  exquisitely  delightful  colours. 

COLERIDGE'S  Table  Talk. 
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ON  a  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Mr. 
Coleridge  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  I  know  of  no  book,  (the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  com- 
parison,) which,  according  to  my  judgment  and  experience, 
I  could  so  safely  recommend,  as  teaching  and  improving  the 
whole  saving  truth,  according  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  stemma,  theological  and  evangelical,  ever  produced  by  a 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired." 

SOME  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  University  erudition, 
are  apt  to  fill  their  sermons  with  metaphysical  terms,  and 
notions  of  the  abstracted  kind,  which  generally  have  one  ad- 
vantage— to  be  equally  understood  by  the  wise,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  preacher  himself.  I  have  been  better  entertained, 
and  more  informed,  by  a  chapter  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
than  by  a  long  discourse  upon  the  will  and  the  intellect,  and 
simple  and  complex  ideas.  DEAN  SWIFT. 

[Letter  to  one  who  had  lately  received  Holy  Orders.] 

DR.  JOHNSON  says,  "  Was  there  ever  yet  any  thing  written 
by  mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  except 

,  -  — ,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?" 

Croker's  Edition  of  BOSWELL,  Vol.  IV.  p.  377. 

JOHNSON  praised  John  Bunyan  highly.  His  Pilgrim's 
Progress  has  great  merit,  both,  for  invention,  imagination, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  story;  and  it  has  had  the  best 
evidence  of  its  merit — the  general  and  continued  appro- 
bation of  mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had  a  more 
extensive  sale.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  begins  very  much 
like  the  poem  of  Dante;  yet  there  was  no  translation  of 
Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  read  Spenser.  IBID. — Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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BUNYAN  was  a  mighty  genius.  A  genius  is  a  rare  thing. 
We  are  most  of  us  imitators  ;  very  few  originals.  John  was 
an  original.  Somehow  or  other,  he  has  introduced  every 
thing  into  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  His  Vanity  Fair  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  world.  Every  party  has  its  fool  and 
its  flags  ;  and  the  fool  blows  his  trumpet,  and  tells  his  gaping 
brethren  below  that  there  is  nobody  in  all  Bartholomew 
Fair  to  be  compared  to  the  noted  Flockton.  Perhaps  the 
character  of  Mr.  Scrupulous  would  have  appeared  to  advan- 
tage in  his  work.  REV.  R.  CECIL. 

OH  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 

Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 

Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 

Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 

Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 

Whose  hum'rous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 

May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 

Witty,  and  well-employ'd ;  and,  like  thy  Lord, 

Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word  ; 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despis'd  a  name 

Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame  : 

Yet  ev'n  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 

That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 

Revere  the  man,  whose  PILGRIM  marks  the  road, 

And  guides  the  PROGRESS  of  the  soul  to  God. 

COWPER — Tirocinium. 

PILLORY. 

THE  word  "pillory"  is  doubtless  derived  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says) 
from  pilori;  but  whence  is  pilori?  Sauval  gives  the  proper 
etymology,  who  informs  us  that,  in  a  deed  of  1295,  mention 
is  made  of  a  well,  then  in  the  Market  du  Carreau  (Quartier 
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des  Halles)  in  Paris,  where  the  pillory  afterwards  stood  for 
ages,  in  these  terms,  "Puteus  dictus  Lori,"  or  Puits  de  Lori,  a 
citizen  to  whom  the  well  belonged ;  and  he  concludes  that 
"  pilori"  is  no  other  than  an  abridged  corruption  of  Puits  de 
Lori;  and  that  the  instrument  of  punishment  derived  its  ori- 
ginal name  from  its  propinquity  to  the  well.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  pillories  of  other  French  towns 
would  have  been  named  from  that  in  Paris,  as  the  Bridewell 
of  London  (equally  named  from  a  neighbouring  well)  gives 
its  name  to  the  various  jails  of  England. — See  Paris,  par  M. 

Piganiol  de  Force,  Vol.  III.  p.  288.   Edit.  1765. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  BEST  PILOT. 
HE  who  sends  the  storm  steers  the  vessel. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

PINDAR. 

MONTE  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quern  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet,  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  IV.  2. 

TO  PINE. 

THIS  word  is  deduced  by  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch;  but  the  word  suggested  by  Parkhurst  is  "7rei/ao>," 
which  at  least  seems  as  likely.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PIPPIN. 

THIS  word  is  derived,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  puppynghe 
(Dutch) ;  but  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it,  with 
other  etymologists,  from  Pepin,  the  king  of  the  country  from 
whence  the  fruit  is  derived ;  as  "  filberd,"  from  Philibert  of 

T  2 
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France ;  while  the  "  rennett"  apple  is  la  reinette,  or  the  "  little 
queen;"  as  the  "  geniting"  is  from  Janeton,  or  Jeannetin,  in 
honour  of  some  queen  or  lady  of  that  name.  The  "  Bigoroon  " 
cherry  is  so  called  from  Bigorre,  the  French  province  where  it  is 
grown;  as  the  original  word  "cherry"  is  fromCerasus,  in  Asia 
Minor ;  while  our  "  mayduke  "  cherry  derives  its  name  from 
Medoc,  in  Burgundy.  The  brown  "  bury"  pear  is  so  named 
from  its  buttered  or  melting  quality  (beurre):  the  "Colmar" 
pear  is  from  Colmar,  in  Alsace ;  and  the  "  Cuisse-madame"  pear, 
from  its  figure.  The  "  arline "  plum  is  a  corruption  from 
Orleans:  the  " currant"  is  the  grape  of  Corinth;  and  the 
"damson"  (properly  damascene)  is  the  plum  of  Damascus. 
Menage  considers  "  melon "  as  a  large  apple,  and  derives  it 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  If  esculent  vegetables  may  be 
noticed,  the  "Jerusalem  artichoke"  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  corruption  of  language,  it  being  the  sunflower  arti- 
choke, or  girasole  (the  plant  turning  to  the  sun),  "  Jerusa- 
lem "  being  thus  corrupted  from  girasole.  Not  less  remark- 
able is  "John  Dory"  (the  fish)  as  a  corruption  of  il  jani- 
tore,  or  "  the  door-keeper ; "  for  that  fish  being  called,  on  the 
Italian  coast,  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  door-keeper  of  heaven,  and  therefore  called  il 
janitore  by  our  sailors,  we  thus  derived  the  term  of  John 
Dory.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PISCINA. 

THE  Piscina,  in  Romish  places  of  worship,  is  the  duct  or 
passage,  through  which  the  surplus  wine  remaining  after 
consecration  was  conveyed,  lest  it  should  be  put  to  any  com- 
mon or  profane  use.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  it  a 
vessel  for  holy  water.  It  is  always  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  while  the  holy- water  basin  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
edifice,  and  of  its  several  chapels.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MR.  PITT. 

I  THINK  Mr.  Pitt  a  powerful  and  efficient  minister,  emi- 
nently adorned  with  natural  gifts  and  endowments,  and 
solemnly  marked  out  and  elected  to  his  great  office.  He  has 
talents  to  conduct,  to  persuade,  and  to  command.  He  is  a 
scholar :  I  know  him  to  be  such,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 
The  low  passion  of  avarice  has  no  root  in  his  mind ;  but  the 
sin  by  which  the  angels  fell  rages  in  him  without  measure 
and  without  controul.  To  tell  a  minister  that  pride  was  not 
made  for  him  or  for  any  man,  because  he  has  nothing  which 
he  has  not  received,  would  be  to  argue  a  gross  ignorance  of 
our  fallen  nature.  He  has  no  servility  in  him.  Firm, 
constant,  and  unbending,  he  has  the  principles  of  a  man  who 
knows  and  feels  what  is  demanded  of  him  by  his  country. 
He  comes  into  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to  bow,  but  to  do 
the  business  of  the  State,  and  he  does  it.  There  is  not  a 
subject  presented  to  him,  even  casually,  in  which  his  ability 
is  not  conspicuous.  He  treats  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject 
of  his  continued  meditation.  In  the  conduct  of  the  French 
war,  he,  his  colleagues,  and  his  allies,  have  been  all  found 
wanting  ;  but  in  the  principle  just,  if  not  steady.  I  will  add, 
that,  in  respect  to  personal  individual  gratification,  I  regard 
Mr.  Pitt  as  the  most  fortunate  man  upon  record.  Called  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  beyond  human  controul,  and 
by  events  not  in  the  wildest  range  of  expectation,  he  was 
placed,  almost  without  his  seeking  it,  in  the  highest  public 
station.  He  passed  at  once  to  the  innermost  of  the  temple, 
without  treading  the  vestibule.  In  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
his  faculties  (for  he  bore  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  at  once), 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  every  thing  can  charm,  that 
which  can  charm  the  most — power — was  voluntarily  offered 
to  him,  accepted,  confirmed,  continued,  and  established  by  his 
king  and  by  his  country.  His  faults,  his  follies,  and  his 
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blemishes  (for  he  has  all),  might  be  easily  removed,  but 
I  think  he  will  not  remove  them.  He  felt  at  once,  as  many 
have  done,  the  highest  ability  in  himself;  and  he  found,  what 
is  denied  to  most,  a  full  and  adequate  exertion  of  it  in  high 
office.  My  hope  and  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  termination 
of  his  political  labours,  and  the  result  of  this  just  and  tre- 
mendous war  with  the  Republic  of  France,  may  be  finally 
to  establish  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 

peace." 

My  praise  is  to  him,  who,  by  deliberate  and  un- 
daunted firmness,  with  an  unblemished  dignity,  by  com- 
manding powers  in  speech  and  argument,  and  by  vigorous 
measures,  though  without  that  promptitude  of  decision  which 
marked  his  great  father,  has  preserved  and  supported  (long 
may  he  preserve  and  support  them !)  the  principle  and  sta- 
bility of  the  English  Government  and  constitution.  The 
main  voice  of  England  goes  with  me  in  this.  Such  I  esteem 
Mr.  Pitt :  as  such  I  honour  him. 

Pursuits  of  Literature.    [Introduction.] 

PITY  NOT  TO  BE  COVETED. 

LORD  CLARENDON  informs  us  that  Charles  II.  observed  to 
him,  upon  his  refusing  an  increase  of  fortune,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  king,  "  on  account,"  as  he  said,  "  of  the  envy 
it  was  likely  to  excite"  that  he  had  much  better  be  envied 
than  pitied.  CLARENDON'S  Continuation  of  his  History. 

PLACE  AND  STATION  NO  TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

A  MAN  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look 
with  thine  ears :  See  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear :  change  places ;  and  handy-dandy, 
which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  4.  Scene  6. 
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PLAGIARISM. 

THE   invention  of  printing   has   not,  perhaps,  multiplied 
books,  but  only  the  copies  of  them. 
SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

MOST  authors  either  steal  their  works  or  buy : 

Garth  did  not  write  his  own  "  Dispensary ." 

POPE, 

As  handsome  children  are  more  a  dishonour  to  a  deformed 
father  than  ugly  ones,  because  unlike  himself,  so  good 
thoughts,  owned  by  a  plagiary,  bring  him  more  shame  than 
his  own  ill  ones.  When  a  poor  thief  appears  in  rich  gar- 
ments, we  immediately  know  they  are  none  of  his  own. 

Thoughts  on  various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  ENGLAND,  TEMP.  EDWARD  VI.  AND  QUEEN  MARY. 

IT  was  called  the  posting  sweat,  that  posted  from  town  to 
town  thorow  England,  and  was  named  stop-gallant,  for  it 
spared  none  :  for  there  were  some  dauncing  in  the  Court  at 
nine  o'clock,  that  were  dead  at  eleven  ! 

STRYPE — Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Vol.  IV.  p.  115. 

It  was  of  this  pestilence  that  Strype  says  both  Queen 
Mary  and  Cardinal  Pole  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other. 

PLAGUE  OF  LONDON. 

IT  was  surprising  how  it  brought  the  people  to  crowd  into 
the  churches.  They  inquired  no  more  into  who  they  sat 
near  to,  or  what  condition  they  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking 
upon  themselves  all  as  so  many  dead  corpses,  they  came  to 
the  churches  without  the  least  caution,  and  crowded  together 
as  if  their  lives  were  of  no  consequence  compared  to  the 
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work  which  they  came  about  there :  indeed,  the  zeal  which 
they  shewed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and  affection 
they  shewed  in  their  attention  to  what  they  heard,  made  it 
manifest  what  a  value  people  would  all  put  upon  the  worship 
of  God,  if  they  thought  every  day  they  attended  at  the 
church,  that  it  would  be  their  last.  Nor  was  it  without  other 
strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  all  manner  of  prejudice  at, 
or  scruple  about,  the  person  whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit 
when  they  came  to  the  churches.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  churches  were  cut 
off,  among  others,  in  so  common  and  dreadful  a  calamity,  and 
others  had  not  courage  enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into 
the  country  as  they  found  means  for  escape.  As,  then,  some 
parish  churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken,  the  people 
made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  Dissenters  as  had  been,  a 
few  years  before,  deprived  of  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament called  "  the  Act  of  Uniformity,"  to  preach  in  the 
churches ;  nor  did  the  Church  Ministers,  in  that  case,  make 
any  difficulty  of  accepting  their  assistance,  so  that  many  of 
those  whom  they  called  "  silenced  Ministers"  had  their 
mouths  opened  on  this  occasion,  and  preached  publicly  to  the 

people. 

DE  FOE'S  History  of  the  Plague,  1665,  p.  201. 

This  latter  fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  Nathaniel  Vincent, 
the  excellent  Minister  (who  never  quitted  the  city),  in  his 
short  work  on  the  Plague. 


THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM  HABITABLE. 

FOR  a  full  and  satisfactory  course  of  reasoning  on  the 
planetary  system  being  habitable,  see  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  chap.  xi.  pp.  1 — 6. 
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PLANTAGENET 

Is  derived  from  planta  genista,  or  the  "  broom  plant,"  a 
sprig  of  which  was  always  worn  in  the  cap  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Geoffrey  le  Bel.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEING  OUT  OF  ONE*S  PLACE. 

THE  French  proverbial  expression  for  this,  is,  Comme  un 
Men  dans  unjeu  de  quilles,  "Like  a  dog  in  a  skittle-ground." 
The  English  proverb,  "  To  feel  like  a  strange  dog,"  must  yield 
to  the  significance  of  the  French,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
supposing  the  unfortunate  stranger  to  be  both  in  every  one's 
way,  and  to  his  own  injury.  Thus  our  proverb  of  "  A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire,"  appears  to  be  better  gallicised  by  Chat 
echaude  craint  Veau  froide,  or,  "  A  scalded  cat  dreads  cold 
water ; "  there  being  more  humour  in  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  needless  terror  than  of  reasonable  apprehension. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLANTING. 

THERE  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed  and  the 
timber.  DR.  JOHNSON. 

EVEN  the  sides  of  a  bleak  hill  will  grow  larch  and  fir.     I 

consider  it  as  enriching  and  fertilizing  that  which  would 

otherwise  be  barren.     It  is  drawing  soil  from  the  very  air. 

[Lord  Collingwood's  Letter  to  his  lady,  dated  March  21, 1806.] 

Life  of  Lord  Collingwood,  by  his  Nephew. 

AMIABLE  PLAYFULNESS. 

LUSIT  amabiliter.       HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  1. 

PLEASURE. 

MOST  pleasures,  like  flowers,  when  gathered  die. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 
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PLEASURES  A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

THE  size  of  a  man's  sense  and  improvement  is  discovered 
by  his  pleasures  as  much  as  by  any  thing  else. 

JEREMY  COLLIER — On  the  Stage.    Fifth  Edition,  p.  133. 


VANITY  OF  SENSUAL  PLEASURE. 

LA  duree  des  plaisirs  ou  Fesprit  ne  prend  point  de  part,  est 
bien  courte. 

Reflexions  Critiques,  par  I/ ABBE  Du  Bos,  p.  63. 
Edit.  1755.    Paris. 


PLEASURE  BOUGHT  WITH  PAIN. 

LES  lendemains  des  plus  belles  fetes  sont  toujours  tristes. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

DISTRICTUS  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  III.  1. 

PECCARE  transit,  peccasse  manet.          ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


ILLICIT  PLEASURE  SUCCEEDED  BY  HATRED  OF  ITS  OBJECT. 

LUST  hard  by  hate.  MILTON. 

"  THEN  Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly ;  so  that  the  hatred 
wherewith  he  hated  her  was  greater  than  the  love  wherewith 
he  had  loved  her.  And  Amnon  said  unto  her,  Arise,  be  gone." 

2  Samuel  xiii.  15. 

PRESENT  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS. 

EACH  present  joy  or  sorrow  seems  the  chief. 

SHAKSPEARE — Poems. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  PLEASURE  IS  PAIN. 

QUELQUE  bien  qu'on  puisse  etre,  on  veut  changer  de  place, 
C'est  pourquoi  les  Anglois  sortent  de  leur  pays, 
I/esprit  est  inquiet,  et  de  tout  il  se  lasse, 
Souvent  un  bienheureux  s'ennuie  en  paradis. 

VOLTAIRE — Les  Trois  Empereurs  en  Sorbonne. 


THE  BREVITY  OF   WORLDLY  PLEASURE. 

A  GREAT  monarch  being  asked  by  a  courtier  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  festival  what  more  was  wanting,  replied, 
"  Permanence."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLENTY. 

AUREA  fruges 


Italiae  pleno  diffudit  copia  cornu. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  1. 12. 

PLUMEAN  PROFESSOR. 

DR.  SHEPHERD,  mentioned  in  Madame  d'Arblay's  Diary, 
was  the  Plumean  Professor.  Being  somewhat  heavy  in  his 
theology,  he  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  Plumbean  Pro- 
fessor ;  and  on  some  one  asking  why  Dr.  Shepherd  resented 
the  title,  the  answer  was,  "  Because  the  b  stings  him." 

Communicated  by  C.  Hatchett,  Esq. 

PLUNDER. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  the  Dutch.  May  refers 
it  to  the  High  Dutch  or  German ;  and  assigns  the  time  of  its 
introduction: — "  Many  towns  and  villages  Prince  Rupert  plun- 
dered, that  is  to  say,  robbed ;  for  at  that  time  first  was  the 
word  '  plunder '  used  in  England,  being  born  in  Germany, 
when  that  stately  country  was  so  miserably  wasted  and  pil- 
laged by  foreign  armies." — May's  History  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. MISCELLANEOUS. 
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PLURALISTS. 

"  I/APPETIT  vient  en  mangeant,"  was  the  reply  which 
Amyot,  the  Preceptor  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  made  as  an 
excuse  for  seeking  further  preferment,  after  he  became  Bi- 
shop of  Auxerre,  and  had  a  rich  abbey  in  addition. 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III.  p.  406. 

THE  kyng  of  that  realme  where  justice  doth  reign, 
Perused  old  statutes  that  in  bokes  remayne ; 
And  as  he  turned  the  boke,  him  eyne  chaunced  to  se, 
That  such  as  have  benefices  should  resident  be, 
And  have  their  abyding  whyles  theyr  lyfe  should  endure 
Among  them  over  whom  God  hath  geven  them  cure. 
Then  sayed  he  to  himself— "  I  thynk  wel  there  is 
No  law  in  this  realm  worse  observed  than  this  ; 
Yet  can  there  nothing  my  flock  more  decay, 
Than  when  hyrelings  suffer  my  shepe  go  astray." 
Then  called  he  his  council,  and  told  them  his  mind, 
And  wylled  that  they  should  some  remedy  find  ; 
Who,  with  good  advyce,  agreed  on  this  thyng, 
That  visitours  should  be  sent  with  the  power  of  the  king 
To  punish  al  such  as  herein  dyd  offend, 
Unles  they  were  found  thorow  willing  to  amend. 
These  visitours  found  many  stout  priests,  but  chiefly  one, 
Who  had  sundry  benefices,  but  would  surrender  none. 
Then  was  this  stout  fellow  brought  to  the  kyng, 
Who  sayed  unto  hym,  "  How  chaunceth  this  thyng  ? 
Wyl  ye  transgress  my  laws,  and  then  disobey 
Menne  havyng  my  power  ?    Sir,  what  can  you  say  ?  " 
"  If  it  mai  like  your  Grace,"  quod  he,  "  lo,  here  is  to  see 
Your  seal  at  a  graunt  of  pluralitie." 
"  Wel,"  sayd  the  kyng,  "  then  I  repent  me  of  al  yll; 
But  tel  me,  Maister  Doctour,  will  you  have  your  benefices 
still?" 
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"  If  your  Grace  do  me  ryght,"  quod  he,  "  I  must  have  them 

my  life  time." 

"  So  shalt  thou,"  sayd  the  kyng,  "  for  to-morrow  by  prime, 
God  wylling,  thy  body  shal  be  divided  and  sent 
To  each  benefice  a  piece,  to  make  thee  resident. 
Away  with  hym,"  quod  the  kyng, "  and  let  al  thyngs  be  done, 
As  I  have  geven  sentence  by  to-morrow  ere  none ; 
For  syth  thou  art  a  stout  priest,  an  example  thou  shalt  be, 
That  al  stoubourn  priests  may  take  warning  by  thee." 

CROWLEY.* 

HE  [Greenham]  always  bitterly  inveighed  against  non- 
residents ;  professing  that  he  wondered  how  such  men  could 
take  any  comfort  in  their  wealth.  "For  methinks,"  saith 
he,  "they  should  see  written  in  every  thing  which  they 
have,  *  Pretium  sanguinis,'  '  This  is  the  price  of  blood.'  ' 

FULLER — Church  History,  Book  IX.  p.  219. 

THEIR  poverty  made  them  run  into  another  abuse — that  of 
the  holding  more  benefices  at  the  same  time ;  a  corruption 
of  so  crying  and  scandalous  a  nature,  that  wherever  it  is 
practised,  it  is  sufficient  to  possess  the  people  with  great  pre- 
judices against  the  Church  that  is  guilty  of  it ;  there  being 
nothing  more  consonant  to  the  plainest  impressions  of  reason, 
than  that  every  man  who  undertakes  a  cure  of  souls,  whom, 
at  his  ordination  he  has  vowed  that  he  would  instruct,  feed, 
and  govern,  ought  to  discharge  that  trust  himself  which  is 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  others. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  Book  II.  p.  21. 

*  Crowley,  as  is  shewn  by  Strype  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  and 
Chaucer,  as  is  equally  shewn  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy, were  two  of  the  most  eminent  agents  of  their  time  in  exposing  the  crimes 
and  absurdities  of  Popery,  and  in  advocating  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and 
purer  system,  at  once  more  honourable  to  God,  and  more  beneficial  to  mankind. 

[Editor.] 
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LORD  CHANCELLOR — "  I  wish  some  may  have  simple  coats 
(one  living),  before  others  have  doublets  (pluralities) ;  and  this 
method  I  have  observed  in  bestowing  the  king's  benefices." 

BISHOP  OF  LONDON  [Bancroft] — "  I  commend  your  honour- 
able zeal  that  way;  but  a  doublet  is  necessary  in  cold  weather." 

[Conference  between  King  James  I.  and  the  Regular  and 
Dissenting  Clergy  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1604.] 

See  State  Trials,  Vol.  II.  p.  82.  [Cobbett's  Edition.] 


PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 

YET  not  to  earth's  contracted  span, 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound ; 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round.  POPE. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  RATHER  INSTRUCTIVE  THAN  AUTHENTIC. 
LES  vies  des  grands  hommes  dans  Plutarque  sont  un  re- 
cueuil.  Comment  aurait  il  eu  des  memoires  fideles  de  la  vie 
privee  de  Thesee  et  de  Lycurgue  ?  II  y  a  dans  la  plupart  des 
maximes  qu'il  met  dans  la  bouche  de  ses  heros,  plus  d'utilite 
morale  que  de  verite  historique. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  1. 


POACH. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  a  very  inadequate  view  of  this  word, 
when  he  explains  the  French  of  a>ufs  poches,  to  mean,  "  eggs 
slightly  boiled ; "  the  fact  being,  that  poached  eggs  are,  as  it 
were,  mis  en  poche,  the  yolk  then  appearing  as  if  placed  in  a 
poche,  or  pocket :  the  word  "  pouch  "  being  also  from  poche, 
which,  indeed,  the  Doctor  admits ;  as  "  a  pocket  of  hops  "  is 
a  poche,  or  bag  of  hops ;  and  "  to  poach  "  for  game,  is  to  put 
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game  in  a  poche,  or  bag.  The  remote  origin  of  poche,  or 
pocket,  is  evidently  the  northern  pocca,  or  "poke;"  as  a 
pocket  is  a  similar  place  of  concealment,  or  bag,  which  we 
intend  when  we  speak  of  "a  pig  in  a po ke;"  that  is,  in  a 
pocket  or  bag.  The  sense  of  a  push  or  thrust,  which  we  also 
convey  by  the  word  "  to  poke,"  is  descriptive  of  the  inden- 
tation which  is  more  or  less  formed  in  bodies  by  a  thrust ; 
so  that  "  to  poke "  is  not  so  much  "  to  feel  in  the  dark,"  or 
"  to  search  any  thing  (as  in  surgery)  with  a  long  instru- 
ment "  [the  two  senses  supplied  by  Dr.  Johnson],  as  it  is  to 
thrust  forth  the  hand,  or  to  protrude  any  instrument,  no 
matter  whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light.  A  common  origin 
serves  to  explain  the  medical  word  "  pock,"  (the  mark  or  in- 
dentation produced  by  variolous  disease),  which  is  simply 
"  poke,"  quasi,  a  minute  pocket,  or  indentation,  made  in  the 
skin.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  POET  BORN. 

"  POETA  NASCITUR." 

SPONTE  sua,  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 

Et  quod  tentabum  scribere,  versus  erat.  OVID. 


THE  GARRETTEER  POET. 

WHO,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 


Lull'd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Compell'd  by  hunger,  and  "  request  of  friends." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LYRIC  POET. 
-  NUMERKQUE  fertur 
Lege  solutis. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  IV.  2. 
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A  POOR  POET. 

PAUPERTAS  impulit  audax, 


Ut  versus  facerem. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  2. 

AND  forc'd  them,  though  it  were  in  spite 

Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write. 

HUDIBRAS. 


A  RESOLUTE  POET. 

DURUS  componere  versus. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  4. 


POETRY. 

FOR  my  part,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey, 
when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  should  sometimes  throw  him 
down  upon  the  table,  and  say  he  had  a  devil. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Essay  on  Poetry. 

WHEN  Charles  II.  asked  Walker,  his  Poet  Laureate,  how  it 
happened  that  his  Poem  on  the  King's  Restoration  was  so 
inferior  to  his  Ode  to  Cromwell,  his  answer  was,  "Your 
Majesty  is  aware  that  poets  deal  best  in  fiction." 

Perhaps  the  reply  was  the  happiest  specimen  of  genuine 
and  ready  wit  in  our  language.  JESSE'S  Memoirs. 

IN  support  of  the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  verses 
without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction,  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets. 

JUNIUS — Letter  LIV. 

POETRY  MUST  BE  AFFECTING  AND  ATTRACTIVE,  AS  WELL  AS  CRITICALLY 

CORRECT. 

NON  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 

HOR.  Ars.  Poetica. 
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UNINSTRUCTIVE  POETRY. 

VERSUS  inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae. 

HOR.  Ars.  Poetlca. 

PLUTARCH  tells  a  story  of  one  Philoxenus,  who,  for  slighting 
some  bad  poetry  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  was  condemned  to 
the  mines ;  but  being  afterwards  rescued,  by  the  mediation  of 
friends,  and  Dionysius  having  again  persisted  in  repeating 
his  doggrel  verses,  Philoxenus  immediately  turned  to  the 
guards,  and  coolly  said,  "  You  may  carry  me  back  to  the 
mines." 

The  Government  of  the  Tongue,  by  the  Author  of  the 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

A  GOOD  INFERENCE  FROM  BAD  POETRY. 

MY  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small : 
Then  't  would  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  A  LADY  ASKING  THE  WRITER  TO  CRITICISE  HER  POETRY. 

"  LA  critique  est  aisee,"  dit  Boileau ; 

Pour  moi,  je  pense  qu'il  se  trompe  beaucoup ; 

Au  moins  ;  le  plus  difficile  de  tout, 

Et  ce  que  semble  un  surcroit  de  maux, 

(Test  en  verite,  le  triste  emploi 

De  critiquer  les  beaux  vers  de  belles  dames ; 

Travail  plus  propre  a  ces  froides  ames 

Qui  n'aiment  pas  la  reine  plus  que  le  roi. 

N'imposez  pas,  done,  tres  chere  amie, 

Une  tache  si  dure,  et  si  onereuse, 

De  crainte  qu'elle  ne  soit  que  trop  facheuse 

Pour  poete  sans  gout,  et  sans  genie. 

De  votre  serviteur  et  ami. 
Oct.  19,  1842.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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ENGLISH  POETRY. 

NULLE  nation  n'a  traite  la  morale  en  vers  avec  plus 
d'energie  et  de  profondeur  que  la  nation  Anglaise ;  c'est-la, 
ce  me  semble,  le  plus  grand  merite  de  ses  poe'tes. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  283. 

MATHEMATICIANS'  JUDGMENTS  OF  POETRY. 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  being  once  asked  his  opinion  of  poetry, 
said,  "  I'll  tell  you  Dr.  Barrow's  opinion :   he  said  that  poetry 
was  a  kind  of  ingenious  nonsense." 

SPENCE'S  Anecdotes,  p.  368. 

MEDIOCRITY  ALLOWABLE  IN  SOME  THINGS,  BUT  NOT  IN  POETRY. 

ANIMIS  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a  summo  discessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 


POETRY  THE  RESULT  OF  NATURE  AND  ART. 

NATURA  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est :  ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice.  IBID. 


POETRY,  AS  DESCRIPTIVE  AS  SCULPTURE. 

NEC  magis  expressi  vultus  per  ahenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent.  HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  1. 

SECOND-RATE  POETRY. 

EN  rimes,  plutot  qu'en  vers. 

VOLTAIRE — Vie  de  Gen  est 
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POETRY  A  SOLACE. 

MINUENTUR  atrae 


Carmine  curae.  HOR.  Od.  Book.  IV.  1 1. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATIONS  OF  POETRY 

I  CONCEIVE  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  in  translating  poets,  to 
affect  being  fidus  interpres ;  let  that  care  be  with  them  who 
deal  in  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  faith :  but  whosoever 
aims  at  it  in  poetry,  as  he  attempts  what  is  not  required,  so 
he  shall  never  perform  what  he  attempts ;  for  it  is  not  his 
business  alone  to  translate  language  into  language,  but 
poesie  into  poesie ;  and  poesie  is  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in 
the  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all 
evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  to  the  transfu- 
sion, there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum ;  there 
being  certain  graces  of  happiness  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words ;  and  whosoever 
offers  at  verbal  translation  shall  have  the  misfortune  of  that 
young  traveller  who  lost  his  language  abroad,  and  brought 
home  no  other  instead  of  it :  for  the  grace  of  the  Latin  will 
be  lost  by  being  turned  into  English  words ;  and  the  grace 
of  the  English,  by  being  turned  into  the  Latin  phrase. 

SIR  JOHN  DENHAM'S  Preface  to  his  Destruction  of  Troy. 


POST-CHAISE  POETRY. 

THE  late  Solicitor  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Donegall  (Mr. 

M )  accompanied  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  chaise  from  the 

post-town  nearest  to  his  seat  of  Fisherwick  Hall,  in  Ireland, 
and  told  the  narrator,  on  his  return,  that  the  driver  having 
objected  to  the  amount  of  his  fee,  Lord  Donegall  desired  him 
to  return  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
to  receive  an  increase.  His  lordship,  however,  coolly  put 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  and  told  him  never,  in  future,  to 

u  2 
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refuse  a  good  offer.  The  man's  Irish  pride  precluded  all 
remonstrance  at  the  time ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
premises,  he  chalked  upon  the  park  wall  the  following  lines — 

« I,  John  Ball, 
Drove  my  Lord  Donegall 
To  Fisherwick  Hall 
For  nothing  at  all, 
Confound  you  all!" 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  comic  in  this  appeal, 
that  as  soon  as  Lord  Donegall  was  told  of  it,  he  desired  that 
his  poor  Poet  Laureate  should  receive  a  liberal  remuneration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


POETS. 
VEXAT  furor  iste  poetas. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  2. 


BAD  POETS. 

SEEMING  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame,  that 
not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetry. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets.     [Collins.] 

I  HAD  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  ; 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can'stick  turn'd, 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 

Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry : 

'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  3.  Scene  1. 
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THE  POETS  OF  ANOTHER  AGE. 

BUT  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n 

That  burns  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heav'n. 

As  when,  conspiring  in  the  diamond's  blaze, 
The  meaner  gems  that  singly  charm  the  sight, 
Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 
And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light. 

GRAY — [Memoirs,  by  Mason,  p.  227.] 


BAD  POETS  LIVE  ON  GOOD  TERMS  WITH  THEMSELVES. 

RIDENTUR,  mala  qui  componunt  carmina :  verum 
Gaudeiit  scribentes  ;  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro 
Si  taceas,  laudant,  quicquid  scripsere,  beati. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  2. 

A  VIGOROUS  POLICE  INCONSISTENT  WITH  FREEDOM. 

IT  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  by  those  who  complain  of 
our  police,  that  a  more  perfect  and  vigorous  one  is  incom- 
patible with  the  free  form  of  government  under  which  we 
live ;  and  that  the  old  monarchy  in  France,  and  that  of  Ger- 
many, owe  the  perfection  of  their  police  to  their  despotic 
form  of  administration.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHRISTIAN  POLITENESS. 

IT  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  charities  and  the  courtesies 
of  life  have  an  intimate  connection  with  each  other.  It  is, 
however,  often  found  that  they  who  have  the  least  of  Chris- 
tian charity  abound  most  in  worldly  ceremony.  It  is  there- 
fore fit  that  we  should  distinguish  between  a  real  concern  for 
others,  and  the  affectation  of  it.  The  beauty  of  true  holiness 
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is,  that  it  gives  us  reality  in  every  thing ;  and  while  it  ren- 
ders disguise  unnecessary,  pronounces  it  also  to  be  criminal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  POLITICAL  EQUILIBRIUM. 

IN  age  we  dislike  all  change,  as  naturally  as  in  youth  we 
desire  it.  The  youthful  generation,  in  their  ardour  for  im- 
provement, and  their  love  of  novelty,  strive  to  demolish 
what  ought  religiously  to  be  preserved ;  the  elders,  in  their 
caution  and  their  fear,  endeavour  to  uphold  what  has  become 
useless,  and  even  injurious.  Thus,  in  the  order  of  providence, 
we  have  both  the  necessary  impulse,  and  the  needful  check. 

SOUTH EY'S  Doctor,  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 

A  POLITICIAN  OF  THE  TALLEYRAND  SCHOOL. 

ONE  that  would  circumvent  God. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

POLITICS. 

THEY  who  have  not  Religion  to  tranquillize  them,  permit 
Politics  to  excite  them.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WE,  who  have  no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intrusted  to 
our  management,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  serve  God,  and 
leave  the  world  submissively  in  his  hands. 

[Dr.  Johnson :  Letter  to  Mrs.  Aston.] 

CROKER'S  Boswell,  Vol.  IV.  p.  293. 


POLITICS  TO  BE  AVOIDED  BY  THE  CLERGY. 

I  FIND  it  best  for  ministers  to  meddle  as  little  as  may  be 
with  matters  of  polity,  how  great  soever  their  provocations 
may  be ;  and  therefore  I  wish  that  I  had  never  written  on 
any  such  subject.  ORME'S  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  II.  p.  378. 
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POLITICS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

JAMES  I.,  on  hearing  a  sermon  in  which  there  was  more 
of  politics  than  of  religion,  asked  Bishop  Andrews  what  he 
thought  of  it,  and  whether  it  was  a  sermon  or  not.  "  Please 
your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  by  very  charitable  con- 
struction, it  may  pass  for  a  sermon." 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  I.  p.  196.   Fifth  Edition. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 

THE  dispensation  of  grace  in  the  Church  accommodates 
itself  to  the  various  tempers  and  habits  which  it  finds  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  nations,  and  bodies  of  men :  it  leaves  in  exis- 
tence numberless  opinions  and  prejudices,  if  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  its  main  design,  and  mingles  and  insinuates 
itself  among  them.  It  has  not  limited  Christianity  to  any 
one  form  of  Church  polity,  ordained  and  perfected  in  all  its 
parts  by  divine  authority;  but  Christians  are  left  to  act 
herein  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion  under  those  circumstances. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  210. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  POOR  BOX  AT  THE  FLEET  PRISON,  ANNO   1812. 

DA  obolum  insolventibus, 
Qui  in  hoc  carcere,  sine  pane,  sine  pecunia,  sine  amicis, 

Et  oh !  sine  libertate, 
Vitam  miserrimam  trahunt. 


COMPASSION  FOR  THE  POOR. 

POOR  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loopM  and  window 'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?     Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !     Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
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Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  shew  the  heavens  more  just. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 

MODERN  SCHEMES  FOR  AMELIORATING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 

PATIENCE,  labour,  frugality,  sobriety,  prudence,  and  religion, 
should  be  urged  upon  them :  all  else  is  downright  fraud. 

BURKE. 

Burke  does  not  put  "  religion  "  last,  as  least ;  but  in  order 
to  a  climax,  and  most  to  impress  its  importance.  The  want 
of  religious  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  existence  of  beer-shops  (though  the  latter  was 
well  meant),  are  doing  more  by  day  and  night  to  pauperize 
and  demoralize  the  population  than  can  ever  be  controlled 
by  the  best  human  legislation  which  determines  to  leave  those 
great  sources  of  crime  and  misery  untouched. 

[Editor.'] 

POOR  LAWS. 

THE  moral  poor  of  Ireland  are  not  visited  by  a  poor-house 
education,  but  feel  that  spirit  of  independence  which  renders 
them  superior  to  the  servile  spirit  of  those  who  are  taught 
to  live  on  begging,  or  on  legal  and  systematic  charity.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  England,  by  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws :  the  noble  and  independent  spirit  of  the  yeomanry  is 
degraded,  and  nearly  extinct;  and  when  Ireland  gets  the 
Poor  Laws  with  which  she  is  now  threatened,  the  present  sun 
of  her  prosperity  will  sink  below  the  horizon,  to  rise  no  more 
for  ever.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  s  Life,  Vol.  III. 

LA  verole  politique  de  1'Angleterre.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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POPE 

A  DIVINE  poet,  but  a  bad  divine.         MISCELLANEOUS. 

IN  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  the  maturity  of  poetical 
power,  came  Pope.  All  that  was  wanting  to  his  illustrious 
predecessor  (Dryden)  found  its  consummation  in  the  genius, 
knowledge,  correct  sense,  and  condensation  of  thought  and 
expression  which  distinguished  this  poet.  The  tenour  of  his 
life  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  office.  He  had  first  cul- 
tivated all  the  flowery  grounds  of  poetry  :  he  had  excelled  in 
description,  in  pastoral,  in  the  pathetic,  and  in  general  criti- 
cism ;  and  had  given  an  English  existence  in  perpetuity  to 
the  father  of  all  poetry.  Thus  honoured,  and  with  these  pre- 
tensions, he  left  them  all  for  that  excellence,  for  which  the 
maturity  of  his  talents  and  judgment  so  eminently  designed 
him.  Familiar  with  the  great ;  intimate  with  the  polite ; 
graced  by  the  attentions  of  the  fair  ;  admired  by  the  learned ; 
a  favourite  with  the  nation ;  independent  in  an  acquired  opu- 
lence, the  honourable  product  of  his  genius  and  his  indus- 
try ;  the  companion  of  persons  distinguished  for  birth,  high 
fashion,  rank,  wit,  or  virtue ;  resident  in  the  centre  of  all 
public  information  and  intelligence  ;  every  avenue  to  know- 
ledge, and  every  mode  of  observation  were  open  to  his 
curious,  prying,  piercing,  and  unwearied  intellect.  His 
works  are  so  generally  read  and  studied,  that  I  should  not 
merely  fatigue,  but  I  should  almost  insult  you  by  such  a 

needless  disquisition. 

Pursuits  of  Literature.   [Introduction.] 


POPE  PARODIED 

"  ALIQUANDO  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,"  may  be  applied  to 
Homer's  translator  as  well  as  to  himself.  Pope  alluded  to 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  unfortunate  couplet — 
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"  Grac'd  as  thou  art  with  all  the  pow'r  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honoured,  at  the  House  of  Lords  !" 

Upon  which  Colley  Gibber  wrote — 

"  Persuasion  tips  his  tongue,  whene'er  he  talks ; 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King's- Bench  Walks" 


THE  POPE  ABOVE  GOD  AND  SCRIPTURE. 
"FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNJ,"  &c.— VIRGIL. 

FIDES  catholica  docet  omnem  virtutem  esse  bonam,  omne 
vitium  esse  malum.  Si  autem  erraret  Papa,  prsecipiendo 
vitia,  vel  prohibendo  virtutes,  teneretur  ecclesia  credere  vitia 
esse  bona,  et  virtutes  malas,  nisi  vellet  contra  conscientiam 
peccare. 

CARDINAL  BELLARMINE — De  Pontifice  Romano,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  5. 
[Quoted  by  Dr.  South,  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  361.] 

POPERY,  THE  DENIAL  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  GOD  AND  MAN. 

THE  Roman-Catholic  Priest,  in  Ireland,  never  teaches  to 
his  flock  the  just  obligation  of  religious  duties.  Superstitious 
observances  tend  much  more  to  his  profit,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  authority.  He  severely  punishes  a  slight 
breach  of  these  observances ;  but  he  readily  grants  absolution, 
even  for  murder,  on  a  very  slight  penance. 
[Lord  Redesdale,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.] 

Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 

POPERY  OPPOSED  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRIESTS. 

THERE  is  still  preserved  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
London,  the  mummy  of  a  female,  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  a  Priest  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
Pharaohs,  about  1800  years  before  Christ.  Popery  forbids 
the  marriage  of  Priests,  and  is  thus  not  merely  wiser  than 
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the  Jewish  and  Christian  economy,  but  that  of  heathenism 
also,  opposing  both  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  the 
revelation  of  God.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  IDOLATRY  OF  POPERY. 

UPON  the  words  denounced  in  Deuteronomy  xiii.  2.  "  Let 
us  go  after  other  gods  and  serve  them,"  Mr.  Henry  says, 
"  We  see  in  our  own  day,  and  therefore  may  think  it  the  less 
strange,  multitudes  that  profess  both  learning  and  religion, 
yet  exciting  both  themselves  and  others  not  only  to  worship 
God  by  images,  but  to  give  divine  honour  to  saints  and 
angels ;  which  is  no  better  than  '  going  after  gods  to  serve 
them.'  '  Commentary  of  Rev.  M.  HENRY. 


THE  SLOW  DEATH  OF  POPERY. 

"  BEHOLD  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed : "  Rev.  ii.  22.  In  other 
words,  I  will  not  cut  off  Papal  Rome,  as  I  cut  off  Pagan  Rome, 
in  a  moment,  by  the  breath  of  my  mouth ;  I  will  not,  as  it 
were,  despatch  her  at  a  blow;  but  "  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed" 
of  languishing  and  sickness,  that  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
may  behold  the  day  of  her  visitation :  that  as  they  have  seen 
her  year  after  year  aggrandizing  herself  with  the  wealth  of 
nations,  and  setting  her  foot  upon  the  necks  of  kings,  and 
ruling  the  destinies  of  the  world,  so  now  shall  they  behold 
her,  year  after  year,  losing  all  her  ill-gotten  possessions, 
driven  out  of  country  after  country,  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker,  her  flesh  and  her  strength  failing  her,  until,  like  one 
who  falls  beneath  the  inroads  of  decline,  she  shall  gradually 
waste  even  unto  death ;  flattering  herself,  even  to  the  last,  that 
it  is  no  mortal  malady ;  and  holding  forth,  in  her  expiring 
struggles,  a  frightful  example  of  the  recklessness  of  those 
who  desert  the  living  God.  And  see  the  subject  well  pur- 
sued in  Rev.  H.  Blunt's  Lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia.  Third  Edition,  1839. 
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POPERY  THE  GREAT  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

UPON  the  corrupt  doctrine,  the  exclusive  claims,  and  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Bishop  Butler 
says  : — "  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  value  of  any  particu- 
lar religious  establishment  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by 
what  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  by  what  it  is  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  nations ;  a  comparison  which  will  sufficiently 
teach  us  not  to  expect  perfection  in  human  things.  And  what 
is  still  more  material,  the  value  of  our  own  ought  to  be  very 
much  heightened  in  our  esteem,  by  considering  what  it  is  a 
security  from ;  I  mean,  that  great  corruption  of  Christianity, 
Popery,  which  is  ever  hard  at  work  to  bring  us  again  under 
its  yoke.  Whoever  will  consider  the  Popish  claims  to  the 
disposal  of  the  whole  earth,  as  of  divine  right,  to  dispense 
with  the  most  sacred  engagements,  the  claims  to  supreme 
absolute  authority  in  religion ;  in  short,  the  general  claims 
which  the  Canonists  express  by  the  words  *  plenitude  of 
power/ — whoever,  I  say,  will  consider  Popery,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed at  Rome,  may  see  that  it  is  manifest  open  usurpa- 
tion of  all  human  and  divine  authority.  But  even  in  those 
Roman-Catholic  countries  where  these  monstrous  claims  are 
not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  does,  in  many  respects, 
restrain  the  papal ;  yet  persecution  is  professed,  as  it  is  abso- 
solutely  enjoined  by  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
highest  authority,  a  General  Council,  so  called,  with  the  Pope 
at  the  head  of  it ;  and  is  practised  in  all  of  them,  I  think 
without  exception,  where  it  can  be  done  safely.  Thus  they 
go  on  to  substitute  force  instead  of  argument,  and  external 
profession,  made  by  force,  instead  of  reasonable  conviction. 
And  thus  corruptions  of  the  grossest  sort  have  been  in 
vogue,  for  many  generations,  in  many  parts  of  Christendom, 
and  are  so  still,  even  where  Popery  obtains  in  its  least  ab- 
surd form  ;  and  their  antiquity  and  wide  extent  are  insisted 
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upon  as  proofs  of  their  truth ; — a  kind  of  proof  which,  at  best, 
can  only  be  presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight 
in  proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  cor- 
ruptions have  been  obtained  by  force." 

[Bishop  Butler's  Sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
King's  Accession,  preached  June  11, 1747.] 

BARTLETT'S  Life  of  Bishop  Butler,  p.  106. 


POPERY  DESCRIBED  IN  PROSE. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Religion  which  neither  time  nor  experience  can  alter ; 
which  contains  the  germ  of  intolerance  and  persecution ; 
which  poisons  the  fountain  of  truth,  obscures  and  blunts  the 
most  sagacious  intellect,  and  represses  the  natural  move- 
ments of  a  just  and  ingenuous  mind. 
BISHOP  OF  CHESTER  [Blomfield] — Answer  to  CharhsButler,  Esq. 

POPERY  DESCRIBED   IN  VERSE. 

IT  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold, 

And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit ; 
But  full  great  pity  that  so  fair  a  mould 

Did  on  so  weak  foundation  ever  sit : 
For  on  a  sandy  hill  that  still  did  flit, 

And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  high, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it ; 

And  all  the  hinder  parts  that  few  could  spy, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 

SPENSER — Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  Canto  4. 


THE  WORLDLY  WISDOM  OF  POPERY. 

THERE  is  a  wisdom  and  an  intelligence  in  the  whole  frame 
and  structure  of  Popery  which  laid  its  foundation  deeper,  and 
reared  its  superstructure  higher  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the 
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philosophy  of  those  who  are  less  wise  in  their  generation. 
The  empire  over  the  human  mind  is  not  all  that  such  a 
system  has  contemplated ;  but  its  peculiar  object  and  pro- 
vince is  the  soul  of  man.  It  enslaves  and  besots  not  merely 
his  mental  and  intellectual,  but  his  spiritual  and  moral 
faculties ;  and  addresses  itself  to  him,  not  simply  as  an  intel- 
ligent and  rational,  but  as  an  immaterial  and  immortal  agent. 
However  corrupt,  unscriptural,  or  even  anti-scriptural  may 
be  the  kind  of  religion  it  proposes  to  him,  it  still  assumes  to 
derive  the  sanctions  of  that  religion  from  the  highest  source, 
and  it  operates  by  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can 
affect  the  heart.  It  enlists  his  conscience  on  its  side,  though 
not  till  that  conscience  has  been  blinded  and  perverted ;  and 
it  influences  his  fears  by  the  mighty  solemnities  of  a  future 
state,  although  one  of  the  three  modes  of  existence  with 
which  it  is  conversant  is  any  thing  else  than  the  futurity  of 
the  Bible.  It  establishes  a  secular  worship  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  which  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be 
merely  a  more  refined  idolatry ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  this  idol  worship,  it  has  actually  renounced  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  It  proposes  a  creed  so  fascinating 
in  its  exterior,  so  accommodating  in  its  requisitions,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  the  propensities  of  our  corrupt  nature,  that 
its  followers,  like  the  guests  of  Calypso,  are  content  to  quaff 
the  cup  of  abominations  which  it  presents  to  them,  even  at 
the  certainty  of  the  transformation  which  it  involves.  Indeed, 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Romish  cause  depends 
less  upon  the  influence  of  its  hierarchy  (however  consi- 
derable) than  on  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  whole  theolo- 
gical system  to  the  passions  and  appetites  of  our  fallen  na- 
ture ;  at  the  same  time  that,  with  an  inconsistency  worthy 
of,  though  not  peculiar  to  itself,  but  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  ancient  heathenism,  it  openly  renounces  the  great 
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Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only,  and  vir- 
tually builds  all  hope  for  eternity  upon  the  rotten  and  falla- 
cious substratum  of  human  merit,  consisting,  as  that  merit  is 
made  to  do,  not  in  any  inward  change  of  heart,  but  in  an 
external  round  of  ritual  observances  which  leave  the  heart  in 
its  original  state  of  nature.  The  Romish  hierarchy  is 
doubtless  the  outer  ditch  and  rampart  which  defend  the 
strongholds  of  Popery ;  but  the  tower  of  strength,  the  im- 
pregnable citadel  within,  is  the  sensual  and  secular  charac- 
ter of  the  Romish  creed,  whose  worldly,  accommodating,  and 
seductive  spirit  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  numerous  con- 
verts which  that  creed  is  even  now  daily  acquiring  in  our 
own  free  and  enlightened  country,  and  whose  numbers  have 
certainly  increased  considerably  since  Popery  accomplished 
her  main  object  in  the  virtual  alteration  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. 

The  founders  of  this  anti-scriptural  system,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  enlisting  human  nature  on  their  side,  not  only 
set  up  other  objects  of  worship  than  are  revealed  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  but  invested  the  chief  object  of  adoration, 
as  approached  through  the  medium  of  a  standing  priesthood, 
with  another  character  than  is  assigned  to  Him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  while  to  the  priesthood  itself  was  attributed  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  even  down  to  this  hour  (that  of 
transubstantiation  in  particular),  for  which  power  there  ex- 
ists no  warrant  whatever  in  Scripture.  This  part  of  the 
system,  connecting  as  it  did  the  errors  of  an  unscriptural 
faith  with  the  pretensions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  indisso- 
lubly  bound  to  its  spiritual  heads  the  several  members  of 
the  laity,  who  may  continue  in  her  communion,  to  the  end 
of  time ;  and  this  not  by  a  mere  political  compact,  which 
many  subsequent  changes  might  and  would  have  affected, 
but  by  the  strong  and  permanent  bond  of  their  common 
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creed,  by  their  mutual  interests  in  time,  and  by  their  united 
hopes  for  eternity.  They  bound  the  laity  to  the  priest 
(while  they  united  both  to  the  religion  of  each),  by  establish- 
ing, as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  people,  a  constant 
relation  to,  and  implicit  dependence  upon,  their  ghostly 
counsellors ;  and  they  made  all  secure  by  a  perpetual  round 
of  superstitious  rites,  uncommanded  observances,  and  im- 
posing ceremonies,  to  all  which  the  priest  is  indispensible, 
and  which  form  the  visible  ties  and  ligaments  of  the  whole 
body.  They  further  connected  with  all  this  spiritual  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  classes  the  full  belief — so  strongly  infixed 
in  the  mind  of  almost  every  layman,  as  well  as  of  every 
priest — that  the  Church  of  Rome  being  the  universal  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  other  churches,  and  the  professors  of 
every  other  faith  being  absolutely  out  of  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion, a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  headship  and  authority 
does  more  or  less  of  right  belong  to  her ;  and  that,  however 
the  power  to  enforce  that  right  may  be  occasionally  in  dis- 
pute or  abeyance,  the  right  itself,  notwithstanding,  remains 
unaffected,  and  may,  therefore,  with  the  means  of  asserting 
it,  be  revived  to-morrow.  In  close  alliance  with  this  assump- 
tion is  the  unrevoked  power  to  which  that  Church  still  lays 
claim — and  which,  at  this  hour,  no  layman  of  her  faith  (who 
receives  his  own  councils  and  canons  as  authority)  dares  dis- 
pute— that  she  both  lawfully  may,  and  is  conscientiously 
obliged  to  persecute  the  members  of  other  creeds,  if  not  by 
fire  and  sword,  as  of  old,  yet  by  other  means  perhaps  not  less 
formidable  than  death  itself.  In  short,  the  "  religion  and 
policy"  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  Lord  Clarendon  has  so 
undeniably  established  in  his  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
work  on  that  subject,  are  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  the  alliance  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
that  church  is  rendered  absolutely  indissoluble  by  any  merely 
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secular  solvents  ;  the  compact  being  of  such  a  nature  as  can 
only  be  dissolved  in  the  case  of  those  members  of  the  system, 
who,  having  their  eyes  at  length  opened  to  discover  the 
destructive  character  of  the  Romish  apostacy,  are  led  to  cast 
off  the  galling  yoke  of  sacerdotal  usurpation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPERY  AND  INFIDELITY. 

IT  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
that  such  another  scheme  as  Popery  could  be  invented.  It 
is,  in  truth,  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  it  should  be  able  to 
work  itself  into  the  simple,  grand,  sublime,  holy  institu- 
tion of  Christianity ;  and  so  to  interweave  its  abominations 
with  the  truth,  as  to  occupy  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
soul,  and  to  controul  the  strongest  understandings.  While 
Pascal  can  speak  of  Popery  as  he  does,  its  influence  over  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  excite  no  surprise.  These  two 
master-principles — that  we  must  believe  as  the  Church 
ordains,  and  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  this  Church — 
oppose,  in  the  ignorance  and  fear  which  they  beget,  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  against  the  truth. 

Popery  was  the  master-piece  of  Satan.  I  believe  him 
utterly  incapable  of  such  another  contrivance.  It  was  a 
systematic  and  infallible  plan  for  forming  manacles  and 
mufflers  for  the  human  mind.  It  was  a  well-laid  design  to 
render  Christianity  contemptible,  by  the  abuse  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  constitutions.  It  was  formed  to  overwhelm, 
to  enchant,  to  sit  as  the  great  whore,  making  the  earth  drunk 
with  her  fornications. 

The  Infidel  conspiracy  approaches  nearest  to  Popery.  But 
Infidelity  is  a  suicide :  it  dies  by  its  own  malignity  :  it  is 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  No  man  was  ever  injured  essen- 
tially by  it  who  was  fortified  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
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genuine  spirit  of  Christianity— its  contrition  and  its  docility. 
Nor  is  it  one  in  its  efforts :  its  end  is  one  ;  but  its  means  are 
disjointed,  various,  and  often  clashing.  Popery  debases  and 
alloys  Christianity ;  but  Infidelity  is  a  furnace,  wherein  it  is 
purified  and  refined.  The  injuries  done  to  it  by  Popery  will 
be  repaired  by  the  very  attacks  of  Infidelity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Christianity  wears  an  enchanting  form 
to  all  who  can  penetrate  through  the  mists  thrown  round  it 
by  its  false  friends  and  its  avowed  foes. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  136. 

THE  BIGOTRY  OF  POPERY. 

THE  Pewterers'  Company  hold  an  estate  upon  condition 
that  they  shall,  out  of  its  rents,  provide  faggots  for  the  burning 
of  heretics !!! 

[Communicated   by  Mr.  Martin,  the  late   Clerk   of  the 
Vintners'  Company.] 

POPKRY  A  MORTAL  DISEASE. 

THE  leprous  part  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

BAXTER'S  Life  and  Times,  Book  I.  Part  It.  p.  222. 


POPERY  ALLIED  TO  PAGANISM. 

IT  is  impossible  to  be  at  Rome  without  being  forced  to  see 
that  Popery  is  not  so  much  a  corrupt  Christianity  as  a 
modified  Paganism.  The  land  never  can  have  been  Chris- 
tianized. It  is  in  a  horrible  state. 

REV.  C.  BRADLEY. 


POPERY  INVENTED  AFTER  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

QUID  prius,  id  verius.  TERTULLIAN. 
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POPKRY  THE  UNION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  WITH  PAGANISM. 

THERE  is  something  odd  happens  in  the  mixing  of 
Paganism  with  Christianity.  The  appearance  of  Christianity 
remains  ;  the  substance  evaporates :  the  appearance  of  Pagan- 
ism vanishes ;  the  substance  remains. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

POPERY  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  emissaries  and  instruments  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  never  rest  till  they  have  crushed  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  knowing  that  alone  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them ; 
and  that  they  can  never  answer  her  fairly,  but  lie  abun- 
dantly open  to  the  irresistible  force  of  her  arguments,  and 
the  antiquity  and  purity  of  her  doctrine. 

EVELYN'S  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  613. 


POPERY  REFUTED  BY  COMMON  SENSE. 

SOME  of  the  Irish  are  so  far  enlightened  by  Sunday 
Schools  and  Bible  Societies,  that  they  can  exercise  their 
reason  in  resisting  the  abominations  of  Popery.  One  of 
them  being  lately  asked  by  his  priest,  a  curate,  why  he  did 
not  come  to  confession,  said  to  him,  "  Please  your  reverence 
do  you  ever  confess  ? "  "  Yes,  I  do,  to  the  rector." — "  And 
do  you  pay  ?  "  "  Yes." — "  And  to  whom  does  the  rector  con- 
fess ?"  «  To  the  bishop."—"  And  does  he  pay  him  ?  "  "  Yes." 
— "  And  to  whom  does  the  bishop  confess  ?  ""  "  To  the  vicar- 
general."—"  And  pays  him  ? "  "Yes." — "  And  to  whom  does 
heconfess?"  "To  the  Pope."— "And  pays?"  "Yes."— "And 
to  whom  does  the  Pope  confess  ? "  "  To  Jesus  Christ." — 
"  And  does  he  pay  any  thing  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  please  your 
reverence,"  said  the  man,  "  as  I  am  very  poor,  I  think  I  shall 
go  to  Christ  at  once." 

Another  man,  being  asked  by  his  priest  why  he  did  not 
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come  to  mass,  said  that  he  went  to  church.  "  To  church," 
said  the  priest ;  "  why  all  their  prayers  are  stolen  from  us." 
"  Very  likely,"  said  the  man  ;  "  but  if  that  is  the  case,  like 
other  thieves  they  have  only  taken  the  best" 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  POPERY. 

THAT  the  Papists  will  (like  the  Pharisees,  their  prede- 
cessors,) "  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,"  is 
certain;  but  whether  the  same  denunciation  may  not 
equally  apply  to  them  as  to  their  great  prototype,  is  a 
question  well  worthy  of  their  consideration. — See  Matthew 
xxiii.  15.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DOOM  OF  POPERY. 

THE  fate  of  the  Court  of  Rome  is  decreed :  the  wrath  of 
God  is  upon  it.  Advice  is  its  detestation ;  reformation  its 
dread ;  the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  mitigated  ;  and  it 
has  now  fulfilled  that  which  was  said  of  its  mother :  "  We 
have  medicined  Babylon,  and  she  is  not  healed ;  let  us  there- 
fore come  out  of  her."  LUTHER. 
[Quoted  in  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.  Vol.  IV.  p.  14.] 


POPERY  OPPOSED  TO  PIETY. 

IN  no  sect  of  men  do  they  with  more  ease  and  cheapness 
reconcile  a  wicked  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven,  than  in  the 
Romish  Communion. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR — Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Sect.  20. 

POPERY  THE  HIGHWAY  TO  INFIDELITY. 

THE  connexion  between  Popery  and  Infidelity,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other,  is  closer  than 
many  persons  suppose.  To  believe  too  much,  may  prove 
as  dangerous  as  to  believe  too  little.  Faith,  without  evidence, 
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is  credulity ;  a  state  of  mind  not  more  congenial  to  the  in- 
fluence of  genuine  religion  than  unbelief  itself.  A  system 
which  wages  war  with  the  established  principles  of  moral 
evidence,  by  requiring  man  to  prostrate  his  understanding  to 
the  dictation  of  uninspired  authority,  and  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  conviction  of  his  senses,  prepares  him  for  believing 
any  thing,  however  monstrous,  and  for  rejecting  any  thing, 
however  evident  and  true.  In  this  way,  Popery  lays  the 
foundation  of  Infidelity,  and  enables  us  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  the  countries  where  it 
has  been  longest  and  most  firmly  established,  the  greatest 
number  of  unbelievers  have  been  found.  The  abettors  of  the 
system  have  been  fond  of  maintaining  that  the  overthrow  of 
Popery  must  be  the  ruin  of  Christianity ;  which  is  all  one 
with  holding  that  the  subversion  of  a  system  of  lying  and 
imposition  must  necessarily  prove  the  ruin  of  all  truth  and 
moral  honesty.  ORME'S  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  II.  p.  300. 


MISNOMERS  OF  POPERY. 

HERETICS  they  call  us,  by  the  same  right  that  they  call 
themselves  Catholics — both  being  wrong. 

The  Translators  Preface  to  the  English  Bible. 


MILTON  ON  POPERY. 

WOLVES  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves ! 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heav'n 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 

Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  truth, 

With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 

Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 

Then  shall  they  seek  f  avail  themselves  of  names, 
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Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers ;  and  from  that  pretence, 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow'r  shall  force 
On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall  find 
Left  them  enroll'd ;  or  what  the  Spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.     What  will  they  then 
But  force  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind 
His  consort,  Liberty  ?     What  but  unbuild 
His  living  temples*,  built  by  faith  to  stand — 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's  ?  (for  on  earth 
Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 
Infallible  ?)     Yet  many  will  presume  : 
Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest  (far  greater  part) 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfied. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII. 


POPERY  A  NOVELTY. 

FROM  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Romish  Church  (which  some 
account  Catholic)  hath  varied  and  dissented  many  years  past, 
as  the  blindest  that  this  day  do  live  may  well  perceive,  if 
they  will  not  purposely  shut  their  eyes. 

ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 

BEST  REFUTATION  OF  POPERY. 

THE  New  Testament  is  the  best  book  that  was  ever  written 
against  Popery.  BURKITT. 

*  "  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."—!  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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POPERY PRIESTLY  INTERVENTION. 

THAT  false  system  assumes  the  great  business  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation  with  God  to  be  a  transaction  that  belongs 
only  to  priestly  negotiation;  and  as  forgiveness  has  its 
price,  and  the  priest  is  at  once  the  appraiser  of  the  offence 
and  the  receiver  of  the  mulct,  it  would  be  an  intrusion  upon 
his  function,  an  interference  that  must  derange  his  balances, 
for  the  trangressor  to  act  on  his  own  behalf,  or  ever  to 
inquire  what  passes  between  the  authorized  agent  of  mercy 
and  the  court  of  heaven.  No  room,  then,  is  left  in  this 
system  for  the  great  and  central  subject  of  all  doctrinal 
exercises.  The  doctrine  of  pardon  having  been  cut  off  from 
worship,  worship  becomes  unsubstantial.  The  laity  having 
nothing  to  transact  with  God,  must  be  amused  and  beguiled, 
lest  haply  the  gospel  of  His  grace  should  enter  the  heart,  and 
so  the  trading  intervention  of  the  priest  be  superseded. 

[Reference  lost.] 


POPERY  OPPOSED  TO  THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

No  one  has  more  forcibly  inculcated  the  danger  of  putting 
the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people  (a  fundamental 
tenet  of  popery)  than  the  wise,  amiable,  and  excellent 
Fenelon,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Arras.  This 
may  serve  to  shew,  that,  however  respectable  an  individual 
may  be  personally,  who  is  in  the  communion  of  the 
Romanists,  he  will  be  hampered  by  his  system,  and  in- 
fluenced by  its  great  and  fatal  errors. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.     [Art.  "  Fenelon."] 

THE  Church  of  Rome  would  seem,  at  length,  to  bear  a 
motherly  affection  toward  her  children,  and  to  allow  them 
the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue ;  but  indeed  it  is  a  gift 
not  deserving  to  be  called  a  gift ;  an  unprofitable  gift :  they 
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must  first  get  a  licence,  in  writing,  before  they  may  use 
them;  and  to  get  that,  they  must  approve  themselves  to 
their  confessor ;  that  is,  to  be  such  as  are,  if  not  frozen  in 
the  dregs,  yet  soured  with  the  leaven  of  their  superstition. 
Howbeit,it  seemed  too  much  to  Clement  VIII.  that  there  should 
be  any  licence  granted  to  have  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
and  therefore  he  overruleth  and  frustrateth  the  grant  of 
Pius  IV.  So  much  are  they  afraid  of  the  light  of  the  Scripture, 
that  they  will  not  trust  the  people  with  it ;  no,  not  as  it  is 
set  forth  by  their  own  sworn  men ;  no,  not  with  the  licence 
of  their  own  bishops  and  inquisitors.  Yea,  so  unwilling  they 
are  to  communicate  the  Scriptures  to  the  people's  under- 
standing, in  any  sort,  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  forced  them  to  translate  it  into  English  against  their 
wills.  This  seemeth  to  argue  a  bad  cause,  or  a  bad  con- 
science, or  both.  Sure  we  are,  that  it  is  not  he  that  hath 
good  gold  that  is  afraid  to  bring  it  to  the  touchstone,  but  he 
that  hath  the  counterfeit;  neither  is  it  the  true  man  that 
shunneth  the  light,  but  the  malefactor,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved ;  neither  is  it  the  plain-dealing  merchant  that  is 
unwilling  to  have  the  weights  or  the  meteyard  brought,  but 

he  that  useth  deceit. 

Translators  Preface  to  the  English  Bible. 


POPERY A  COUP  DE  THEATRE. 

NOTHING  in  Christianity  that  might  subserve  the  purposes 
of  dramatic  effect  has  been  overlooked;  even  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  materials  have  been  wrought  into 
keeping.  The  humiliations  and  poverty  which  shroud  the 
glory  of  the  principal  personage,  and  the  horrors  of  his 
death ;  the  awful  beauty  and  impassionate  advocacy  of  the 
virgin  mother,  the  queen  of  heaven  ;  the  stern  dignity  of  the 
twelve ;  the  marvels  of  miraculous  power ;  the  heroism  of 
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the  martyrs ;  the  mortifications  of  the  saints ;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  the  practices  of  devils ; 
the  intercession  and  tutelary  cares  of  the  blessed;  the 
sorrows  of  the  nether  world,  and  the  glories  of  the  upper : 
all  these  materials  of  poetic  and  scenic  effect  have  been 
elaborated  by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  Italian  artists,  until 
a  spectacle  has  been  got  up  which  leaves  the  most  splendid 
shows  of  the  ancient  idol-worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  a 
vast  distance  of  inferiority. 

Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  p.  48. 

POPERY A  RELIC  OF  PAGANISM. 

THE  Roman  Gentiles  had  their  altars  and  sacrifices,  their 
arch-flamens  and  vestal  nuns ;  and  it  seems  the  same  genius 
reigns  still  in  them :  for  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  which 
the  Pagans  misliked  most  in  Christianity  was,  that  it  had 
not  the  face  and  form  of  a  religion,  in  having  no  oblations, 
altars,  and  images ;  which  may  be  a  good  reason  why  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  other  ceremonies,  were  first  insti- 
tuted to  allure  the  Gentiles  to  Christianity. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  p.  320. 


POPERY  THE  MIXTURE  OF  FALSEHOOD  WITH  TRUTH. 

OFTENTIMES,  to  win  us  to  our  harms, 


The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 
The  opinion  of  this  master-mind   as  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  world  may  be  deluded  and  enslaved  is 
very  remarkable.* 

POPERY  AND  PUSEYISM. 

ANY  scheme  of  Christianity  which   would   unchurch   all 
other  churches   than   our  own,  or  unchristianize  all  other 

*  Vide  Vol  I.  p.  400.      "  ERROR  &c." 
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Christians  than  ourselves,  forms  no  part  of  the  system  of  that 
Gospel  which  proclaims  a  free  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  "  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
Milton  has  well  exposed  such  a  delusion — 

To  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike  and  giv'n 

To  all  believers.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII. 

WHEN  tradition  goes  up,  the  Word  of  God  is  sure  to  go 
down.  GURNALL'S  Christian  Armour. 

THE  ILLITERACY  OF  THE  POPISH  CLERGY. 

ERASMUS  mentions  some  priests  who  wished  to  prove  that 
heretics  must  be  killed,  from  St.  Paul's  "  Hsereticum  homi- 
num  devita,"  i.  e.  (said  he)  "  de  vita  tolle."  Stephanus  men- 
tions a  priest  of  Artois  who  would  prove  that  it  belonged  to 
his  parishioners  to  pave  the  church,  and  not  to  him,  from 
Jeremiah's  "  Paveant  illi,  non  paveam  ego : "  and  Dr.  Hack- 
well  speaks  of  one  who  would  prove  that  there  were  ten 
worlds, from  Christ's  words  " Nonne  decem  facti  sunt  mundi" 
(Were  there  not  ten  cleansed)  ;  and  who  was  refuted,  in  his 
own  way,  by  another  reasoner,  from  the  words  which  follow, 
"  Sed  ubi  sunt  novem  ?  " 

BAXTER'S  Saints  Rest,  p.  549.     Edit.  1658. 

POPISH  INTERCESSION  OF  THE  VIRGIN,  AND  OTHER  SAINTS. 

I  know  but  one  way  to  heaven.  I  have  but  one  Mediator 
in  heaven,  even  one  Christ ;  and  yet  I  hear  of  more  ways, 
more  mediators.  Are  there,  then,  more  Christs  ?  Are  the 
Lord's  ways  as  our  ways,  that  we  must  go  to  the  King  of 
heaven  as  to  a  king  on  earth  ?  Or,  if  we  must,  yet  if  my 
King  bid  me  come,  shall  I  send  another  9  If  he  bid  me  come 
unto  Him,  shall  I  go  unto  another  9  If  he  bid  me  ask  for 
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peace  only  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  why  should  I 
mention  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  If  I  shall  be  heard  only  in  the 
name  of  his  Son,  why  should  I  use  the  name  of  his  servants  ? 
Were  it  a  want  of  manners,  or  a  want  of  obedience,  to  come 
when  I  am  bid  ?  Is  another  better,  or  am  I  too  good,  to  go 
on  mine  own  errands  to  the  Almighty  ?  Because  the  Son 
was  worse  used  than  the  servants  on  earth,  shall  the  servants 
therefore  be  sooner  heard  than  the  Son  in  heaven  ?  There 
are  still  unjust  husbandmen  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  who  not 
only  abuse  the  servants,  but  kill  again  the  Son,  and  rob  him 
of  his  due  inheritance.  When  the  Lord,  therefore,  of  the 
vineyard  cometh,  what  will  he  do  to  these  husbandmen? 
I  do  not  envy  your  glory,  ye  saints  of  God  ;  yet  I  will  not 
attribute  the  glory  of  my  God  to  his  saints.  How  should  my 
God  glorify  me,  if  I  should  give  his  glory  to  another  ? 

ARTHUR  WARWICK'S  Spare  Minutes,  1637. 


POPLAR  TREE. 

MILLER  distinguishes  the  Poplar  into 

Populus  alba  majoribus  foliis     .     .  Arbele  tree. 

Populus  nigra .  Cotton  tree. 

Populus  tremula Aspen  tree. 

THE  Poplar  was  used  as  the  French  Tree  of  Liberty,  either 
as  offering  a  pun  on  the  word  "peuple"  [the  people],  as 
quick  in  its  growth,  or  as  good  for  nothing,  as  was  the  liberty 
it  represented.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

POPULAR  PREACHING. 

WHEN  the  pious  and  eloquent  Le  Tourneux  was  preaching 
the  Lent  Sermons  at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  Louis  XIV. 
inquired  of  Boileau  how  it  was  that  every  body  was  run- 
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ning  after  him.     "  Sire,"  replied  the  poet,  "  your  Majesty 
knows  that  people  will  always  run  after  novelties.     This  man 

preaches  the  Gospel." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POPULAR  APPLAUSE. 
AN  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  1.  Scene  3. 

POPULARITY. 

SIR  BROOK  WATSON,  when  in  favour  with  the  City,  was  ho- 
noured by  the  Corporation  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  emblazoned 
on  vellum,  and  framed  and  glazed.  After  this,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  do  something  to  offend  his  former  friends,  and 
a  vote  of  censure  was  passed.  Upon  the  Town  Clerk  pre- 
senting him  with  an  official  copy,  he  asked  why  it  was  not 
emblazoned  like  the  former.  The  civic  officer,  as  was  na- 
tural, felt  some  embarrassment,  and  had  nothing  to  say. 
"  Because,"  said  Sir  Brook,  "  as  I  prize  the  two  Resolutions 
exactly  alike,  I  shall  certainly  hang  them  side  by  side,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  uniform  in  their  appearance." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF  the  great  could  be  taught  any  lesson,  this  might  serve 
to  teach  them  upon  how  weak  a  foundation  their  glory 
stands,  which  is  built  upon  popular  applause ;  for  as  such 
praise  what  seems  like  merit,  they  as  quickly  condemn  what 
has  only  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  conquest :  her  lovers  must  toil, 
feel  every  inquietude,  indulge  every  caprice,  and  perhaps 
at  last  be  jilted  into  the  bargain.  True  glory,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  a  woman  of  sense ;  her  admirers  must  play 
no  tricks ;  they  feel  no  great  anxiety,  for  they  are  sure,  in 
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the  end,  of  being  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  merit. 
When  Swift  used  to  appear  in  public,  he  generally  had  the 
mob  shouting  in  his  train.  "  Plague  take  these  fools,"  he 
would  say,  "  how  much  joy  would  all  this  bawling  give  my 
Lord  Mayor." 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals,  who  once  had  crowds  after 
them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  praised  by  newspapers 
and  magazines,  those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
yet  they  have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity,  with  scarce 
even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  GOLDSMITH'S  Essays. 

Vous  vous  enorgueillissez  d'un  vain  triomphe,  jeune 
homme ;  et  moi  aussi  j'ai  ete  porte  en  triomphe  par  ce 
meme  peuple  dont  j'ai  failli  a  etre  la  victime  quelques  in- 
stants apres ;  mais  je  n'avois  pas  besoin  de  cet  exemple  pour 
me  convaincre  qull  n'y  a  pas  loin  du  Capitole  a  la  Roche 
Tarpeienne. 

[Part  of  the  speech  of  Mirabeau,  in  addressing  Barnave, 
who  had  been  carried  in  triumph  by  the  mob,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  for  having  opposed  a  proposition  of  Mirabeau, 
while  the  latter  had  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  into  the 
bason  of  the  Tuilleries.]  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HE  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes. 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate ; 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland. 

SHAKSPEARE — Coriolanus,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  TAYLOR  likes  any  way  whatever  of  ob- 
taining notice.  You  know  what  Johnson  said  to  Boswell  of 
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preserving  fame.  "  There  were  but  two  ways,"  he  told  him, 
"  of  preserving ;  one  was  by  sugar,  the  other  by  salt.  Now," 
says  he,  "  as  you  are  but  little  likely  to  attain  the  sweet  way, 
Bozzy,  I  would  have  you  plunge  into  vinegar,  and  get  fairly 
pickled  at  once."  And  such  has  been  the  plan  of  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor.  With  the  sweet  he  had,  indeed,  little  chance ; 
so  he  soused  into  the  other,  head  over  ears. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY^S  Diary,  Vol.  IV.  p.  140. 

OH,  popular  applause  !  what  heart  of  man 

Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 

The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 

Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 

But,  swell'd  into  a  gust,  who,  then,  alas ! 

With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert, 

And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  ? 

COWPER— Task,  Book  II. 

NON  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  1. 19. 

POPE  ALEXANDER  VI.  on  observing  the  statue  of  his  un- 
successful competitor  for  the  Popedom,  transferred  by  the 
populace  to  a  gallows,  remarked  to  his  son,  "  Vide  mi  fili, 
quantum  distat  statuam  inter  et  patibulum !" 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III.  p.  27. 

O  MOMENTARY  grace  of  mortal  men, 

Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  ! 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 

Lives,  likes  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; . 

Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  III.  Act  3.  Scene  4. 
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How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ! 

Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 

He 's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 

Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  : 

And,  where  "'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd, 

But  never  the  offence. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 


POPULATION THEORY  OF  MALTHUS. 

PERCEIVING  that  the  author  was  endeavouring  to  shew  the 
utility  of  bringing  down  the  population  of  the  earth  to  the 
level  of  the  subsistence  requisite  for  the  support  of  man  (a 
proposition  wanting  no  proofs,  since,  where  there  is  no  food, 
man  must  die),  I  thought  his  time  and  talents  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  means  of 
increasing  the  subsistence  to  the  level  of  the  population,  and 
I  laid  the  book  aside. 

I  thought  myself  justified  in  thus  neglecting  to  peruse  a 
book  thwarting  the  strongest  propensity  of  human  nature, 
and  contradicting  the  most  express  command  of  God,  "  In- 
crease and  multiply ; "  especially  as  I  was  persuaded  that  the 
earth  had  not,  in  the  course  of  six  thousand  years  from  the 
creation,  ever  been  replenished  with  any  thing  like  one  half 
the  number  of  inhabitants  it  would  sustain. 

DR.  WATSON'S  [Bishop  of  Llandaff ]  Life  and  Posthumous 
Writings. 

ANECDOTE  OF  BISHOP  PORTEUS. 

ARCHDEACON  S—  mentioned,  that,  dining  once  with 
Bishop  Porteus,  a  clergyman  who  was  present,  noticed,  with 
contempt,  the  line  of  a  hymn,  "A  sinner  saved  by  grace 
alone,"  expecting  that  the  Bishop  would  join  in  condemning 
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it ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  his  lordship  looked  very  solemnly 
at  the  clergyman,  and  said,  "  And  pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me 
of  any  other  way  in  which  a  sinner  can  be  saved  ? " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EPIGRAM  ON  A  PORTRAIT. 
ENFANT  de  Tart ;  Enfant  de  la  nature, 
Plus  je  suis  vrai,  plus  je  suis  imposture : 
Sans  prolonger  la  vie,  j'empeche  de  mourir, 
Et  je  deviens  trop  jeune  a  force  de  viellir. 

VOLTAIRK. 
PORTUGUESE  POLICY. 

COM  arte  e  com  engano 
Se  vive  mego  anno ; 
Com  engano  e  com  arte 
Se  vive  a  outra  parte ! 

Portuguese  Proverb. 

"  By  art  and  cunning,  half  the  year  we  live, 
And  t'  other  half,  by  art  and  cunning  thrive." 
And  this,  says  the  Times  of  January  3,  1842,  is  "  the  very 
Ka\ov  of  Portuguese  politics  and  practical  philosophy.'1 
Query — "  And  of  theirs  alone  ?  v — [Editor. ~\ 

POS1TIVENESS  INDICATES  SINCERITY. 

POSITIVENESS  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and  orators, 
because  whoever  would  obtrude  his  thoughts  and  reasons 
upon  a  multitude,  will  convince  others  the  more,  as  he  ap- 
pears convinced  himself.  SWIFT'S  Thoughts. 

POSITIVENESS SELF  DELUSION. 

EVERY  one  of  his  opinions  appears  to  himself  to  be  written 
with  sun-beams. 

DR.  WATTS — Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
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THE  most  positive  men  are  the  most  credulous,  since  they 
most  believe  themselves,  and  advise  most  with  their  falsest 
flatterer  and  worst  enemy — their  own  self-love. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 

THE  POSSE  COMITATUS. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  say  more  of  the  riots  of  1780,  than  of  my 
own  participation  in  the  general  alarm ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as 
I  have  lately  been  assured,  that  a  magistrate,  being  asked 
why  he  had  not  called  upon  the  posse  comitatus,  replied,  that 
"  he  would  have  done  so,  but  did  not  know  his  address,"  it  is 
a  circumstance  really  humorous. 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

POSSESSION. 

IT  is  a  common  observation,  founded  on  universal  expe- 
rience, that  "  possession  spoils  all ; "  in  other  words,  issues 
in  disappointment.  Why  is  this,  but  that  the  Creator  would 
at  once  lead  us  to  himself,  under  a  conviction  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  creature ;  while,  by  the  same  provision,  he 
establishes  a  sort  of  moral  compensation  for  those  who  pos- 
sess the  fewest  of  worldly  things,  when  they  observe  that  he, 
who  obtains  the  most,  is  not  necessarily  happy  on  that  ac- 
count, but  often  less  so.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLOY'D  with  a  glut  of  all  we  wish, 

Our  wish  we  relish  less : 
Success,  a  sort  of  suicide, 

Is  ruin'd  by  success. 

DR.  YOUNG — Resignation. 

POSSESSION  ALWAYS  INCOMPLETE. 

— O  si  angulus  ille 
Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  If.  6. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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POSSESSION  CLOYS. 

— PLENUS  languet  amator. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  I.  20. 


POSSESSION  AND  PRIVATION. 

THE  fruition  of  liberty  is  not  so  pleasing,  as  a  conceit  of 
the  want  of  it  is  irksome. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  I.  p.  286. 


POSSESSION  TASTELESS. 

FOR  it  so  falls  out, 


That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 

The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  give  us 

Whiles  it  was  ours. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


SPIRITUAL  POSSESSION. 

"  So  the  devils  besought  him,  saying,  If  thou  cast  us  out, 
suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Go.  And  when  they  were  come  out,  they  went 
into  the  herd  of  swine :  and,  behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine 
ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished 
in  the  waters :"  Matt.  viii.  31,  32.  After  the  same  form,  does 
the  devil  drive  men  headlong  into  the  gulph  of  perdition, 
when  he  gets  the  direction  of  them.  He  was  permitted  to 
possess  this  unclean  herd,  that  we  may  thence  learn  how  an 
unclean  life  will  prepare  us  to  be  driven  into  hell  itself  by 
the  destroyer.  Temperance,  sobriety,  and  devotion,  prepare 
our  bodies  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  impure 
manners  prepare  the  heart  for  unclean  spirits,  and  give  them 
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the  opportunity  they  desire.  We  have  heard  of  certain  arts 
to  call  up  the  devil,  but  a  man  need  only  live  like  a  swine, 
and  he  will  be  sure  to  have  his  company. 

REV.  W.  JONES,  of  Nayland. 

POST. 

IT  is  not  apparent,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  how  this  word  origi- 
nated, though  he  yet  notices,  as  one  mode  of  deriving  it,  the 
"  equis  positis  cursor."  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  History  of  Letter- 
writing,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  only  ancient  mode  of  con- 
veying rapid  intelligence  was  by  those  who  took  up  horses 
placed  (equi  positi)  ready,  waiting  on  the  road ;  and  thence 
posts — positi.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

POSTHUMOUS  FAME. 

IN  Lambeth  Church,  a  tomb-stone  to  John  Middleton,  who 
died  as  late  as  1783,  aged  83,  bears  the  following  absurd  in- 
scription : — "  He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works : 
some  of  them,  the  critics  said,  were  of  very  considerable 
importance." 

Qy.  What  would  the  London  booksellers  have  allowed  for 
these  manuscripts  ?  MISCELLANEOUS. 

POSTHUMOUS  FAME  J    OR  THE  MAN  ON  HORSEBACK  AT  CHARING  CROSS, 
AND  THE  HORSE  ON  THE  PONT  NEUF. 

QUOIQUE  la  statue  d'Henri  Quatre  soit  parfaitement  belle, 
et  que  la  figure  du  cheval  ait  de  grands  defauts,  cependant 
un  usage  ridicule  fait  qu'en  parlant  de  ce  monument,  on  dit 
toujours  le  cheval  de  bronze,  sans  dire  un  seul  mot  de  la  statue 
du  grand  Henri,  ce  qui  a  fait  dire  a  un  de  nos  poetes. 
Superbes  moriumens !  que  votre  vanite 

Est  inutile  pour  la  gloire 
Des  grands  heros  dont  la  memoire 
Merite  1'immortalite. 
Y  2 
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Que  sert  il  que  Paris  au  bords  de  son  canal 
Expose  de  nos  rois  ce  grand  original 
Qui  s^ut  si  bien  regner,  qui  s$ut  si  bien  combattre  ? 
On  ne  parle  point  d'Henri  Quatre, 

On  ne  parle  que  du  cheval. 

Curiosites  de  Paris. 

POST  COMING  IN. 

HARK  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 

That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright : 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back, 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind : 

Yet,  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn ; 

And,  having  dropp'd  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold,  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 

With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill ; 

Or  charg'd  with  am'rous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

CovfpER—Task,  Book  IV. 
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THE  DISABILITIES  OF  POVERTY. 

IT  is  in  every  body's  observation  with  what  disadvantage 
a  poor  man  enters  upon  the  most  ordinary  affairs,  much 
more  disputing  with  the  world,  and  in  contradiction  of  the 
rich,  that  is  the  wise ;  for  as  certainly  as  wealth  gives  ac- 
ceptance and  grace  to  all  that  its  possessor  says,  or  does,  so 
poverty  creates  disesteem,  scorn,  and  prejudice,  to  all  the 
undertakings  of  the  indigent.  The  necessitous  man  has 
neither  hands,  lips,  or  understanding  for  his  own  or  friend's 
use,  but  is  in  the  same  condition  with  the  sick  ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  his  is  an  infection  no  man  can  relieve 
or  assist ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  seldom  with  so  much  pity  as 
contempt,  and  rather  from  the  ostentation  of  the  physician 
than  from  compassion  for  the  patient :  it  is  a  circumstance 
wherein  a  man  finds  all  the  good  he  deserves,  inaccessible, 
all  the  ill,  unavoidable  ;  and  the  poor  hero  is  as  certainly 
ragged,  as  the  poor  villain  hanged.  Under  these  pressures, 
the  poor  man  speaks  with  hesitation,  undertakes  with  irreso- 
lution, and  acts  with  disappointment.  He  is  slighted  in 
men's  conversation,  overlooked  in  their  assemblies,  and  re- 
pulsed from  their  doors.  In  a  word,  after  all  you  can  say  of 
a  man,  conclude  that  he  is  rich,  and  you  have  made  him 
friends;  nor  have  you  utterly  overthrown  a  man  in  the 
world's  opinion  till  you  have  said  he  is  poor. 

STEELE'S  Christian  Hero,  p.  40. 


POVERTY  RECONCILED. 

POVERTY  only  looks  well  in  poetry;  and  only  is  well  in 
religion.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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HOPELESS  POVERTY. 

I  CAN  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the 
purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the 
disease  is  incurable. 

SHAKSPEARE— Hen.  IV.  Part  II.  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


POVERTY A  DIVINE  APPOINTMENT. 

POVERTY  is  the  gift  of  God,  as  well  as  riches. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  49. 


%  LEARNED  POVERTY. 

JOSEPH   SCALIGER   said,  humorously,  that   his   estate   laid 
chiefly  under  his  hat.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

POVERTY  DREADED  LIKE  THE  LEPROSY. 

IL  vaudroit  autant  etre  ladre  que  d'etre  pauvre. 

VAvocat  Patelin,  par  BRUEYS,  Acte  1.  Scene  1. 


POVERTY  A  TEMPTATION  TO  VICE. 

WOMEN  are  not, 


In  their  best  fortunes,  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal. 

SHAKSPEARE — Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  3.  Scene  10. 


POVERTY  IN  UNION  WITH  HIGH  FEELING. 

HE  had  a  prince's  mind  imprisoned  in  a  poor  man's  purse. 
FULLER'S  Worthies,  Edited  by  Bliss,  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 


MORAL  POWER. 

INFLUENCE,  whether  derived  from  money,  talents,  or  con- 
nections, is  power.     There  is  no  person  so  insignificant,  but 
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he  has  much  of  this  power:  the  little  Israelite  maid,  in 
Naaman's  family,  is  an  instance.  Some,  indeed,  suppose  that 
they  have  more  power  than  they  really  have.  Whoever 
neglects  or  misapplies  this  power,  is  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant. Unbelief,  timidity,  and  delicacy,  often  cramp  its  exer- 
tion ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  call  ourselves  out  to  the  exertion 
of  this  power,  as  Mordecai  called  out  Esther  [chap.  iv.].  It  is 
our  duty  to  watch  against  every  thing  that  might  hinder  or 
pervert  our  influence ;  for  mere  regard  to  reputation  will 
often  carry  many  into  error.  Who  would  not  follow  Aaron 
in  worshipping  the  golden  calf  ?  Even  men  of  feeble  public 
talents  may  acquire  much  influence  by  kindness  and  con- 
sistency of  character.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  340. 

ABUSED  POWER. 

WE  had  need  pray, 


And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance ; 

Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 

From  princes  into  pages. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VIII.  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

BUT  many  princes  reckon  it  a  point  of  their  prerogative  to 
be  exempted  from  such  ties,  by  which  only  poor  subjects 
ought  to  be  fettered. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  92. 


POWER  THE  TEST  OF  ABILITY. 

OMNIUM  consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset. 

TACITUS— [Of  Galba.] 

THE  EVIL  OF  DISCRETIONARY  POWER. 

WE  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the  spirit  of  our  laws, 
and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English  jurisprudence, 
whenever  we  entrust  a  discretionary  power  over  the  life, 
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liberty,  or  fortune,  of  the  subject  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men 
whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be  abused. 

JUNIUS — Letter  XLVII. 


THE  OPPRESSION  OF  POWER. 

O  IT  is  excellent 


To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  - 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

POWER,  OR  LORDS  PARAMOUNT  NOT  CONFINED  TO  ONE  SEX. 

A  PRIME  officer  with  a  white  staffe  (whose  name  I  pur- 
posely forbear)  coming  into  her  presence  [Queen  Elizabeth], 
the  queen  willed  him  to  confer  such  a  place  now  voyd  on  one 
of  her  servants  whom  she  commended  unto  him.  "  Pleaseth 
your  highness,  Madam,"  saith  the  lord,  "  the  disposal  thereof 
pertaineth  to  me  by  vertue  of  this  white  staffe  conferred 
upon  me."  "  True,"  said  the  queen ;  "  yet  I  never  gave  you 
your  office  so  absolutely,  but  I  still  reserved  myself  of  the 
quorum.1"  "  But  of  the  quarum,  Madam ! "  returned  the  lord, 
presuming  on  the  favour  of  her  highnesse.  Hereat  the 
queen,  in  some  passion,  snatching  the  staffe  out  of  his  hand, 
"  You  shall  acknowledge  me,"  said  she,  "  of  the  quorum, 
quarum,  quorum,  before  you  have  it  again."  The  lord 
waited  stafflesse  almost  a  day  (which  seemed  so  long  unto 
him  as  if  the  sun  stood  still)  before  the  same  was  re-conferred 
upon  him.  FULLER'S  Worthies,  Vol.  II.  p.  489. 


POWER  GAINED  WRONGFULLY  MUST  BE  SO  MAINTAINED. 

A  SCEPTRE,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd ; 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slipp'ry  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 
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POWER  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

SOME  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Peers  were  so  great 
that  the  Commons  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  de- 
pendants, a  bill  was  brought  in  for  making  some  new 
additions  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  peerage.  After 
it  was  read,  one  Mr.  Drue,  a  member  of  the  House,  stood  up, 
and  said  he  very  much  approved  the  bill,  and  would  give  his 
vote  to  support  it;  but,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  he  desired  that  a  clause  might  be  inserted  for 
excepting  the  family  of  the  Drues.  The  singularity  of  "this 
proposition  brought  others  to  reflect  a  little,  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  out.  DEAN  SWIFT — Drapiers  Letters. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

THE  Letters  of  Celuccio  appeared  so  formidable  to  Visconti, 
then  at  war  with  Florence,  that  he  declared  one  Letter  of 
Celuccio  to  be  more  mischievous  to  his  cause  than  the  arms 
of  a  thousand  Florentine  knights.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MANY  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

THE  Lettres  Provencales  of  Pascal  overthrew  the  Jesuits ; 
and  Dean  Swift's  Letters  of  a  Drapier  upset  the  new  copper 
coinage  for  Ireland.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

THE  Rev.  Arthur  Hildersham,  an  excellent  divine,  preaching 
at  the  assizes  at  Leicester,  July  20, 1596,  so  offended  Judge 
Anderson,  that  he  manifested  his  anger  both  by  his  counte- 
nance and  gesture,  arising  to  go  away ;  but  Master  Hilder- 
sham speaking  some  words  unto  him,  with  ministerial 
authority,  he  stayed  till  the  sermon  was  done. 

CLARKE'S  General  Martyrology,  p.  376.  Edit.  London,  1651. 
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POWER  ORDINARILY  ABUSED. 

ALL  people,  even  those  who  complain  most  of  arbitrary 
power,  are  apt  to  usurp  it  when  they  are  in  authority. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  34. 

PRACTICAL  PIETY. 

THE  visible  rhetoric  of  a  holy  life. 

HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     [Preface.] 


PRACTICAL  PITY. 

A  DECAYED  trader,  coming  upon  Change,  found  many  to 
condole  with  him  but  none  to  assist  him ;  upon  which,  one 
said  to  the  others,  "  I  pity  him  ten  pounds ;  how  much  do 
you  pity  him  ? "  This  led  to  the  practical  commiseration  of 
a  good  subscription.  REV.  J.  CLAYTON. 

PRACTICE  ILLUSTRATES  PROFESSION. 

OBSERVING  the  licentious  lives  of  the  Christians,  their 
greediness  of  gold,  and  their  cruelty,  made  an  Indian  answer 
a  Spanish  Friar,  who  was  discoursing  with  him  on  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  how  all  Spaniards  went  thither  after  this  life— 
"  Then,"  said  the  Pagan,  "  I  do  not  desire  to  go  thither,  if 
Spaniards  be  there.  I  had  rather  go  to  hell  to  be  free  of 

their  company." 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  II.  p.  318. 


PRACTICE  THE  SUREST  TEST. 

AND  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 

Men's  principles  by  what  they  do.          HUDIBRAS. 

QUALIFIED  PRAISE. 

THE  best  of  women,  but  a  woman  still. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  PRAISE. 

— I  DO  not  think, 


So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

THE  DANGER  OF  PRAISE. 

WHEN  all  the  world  applauds  you,  most  beware  ; 
Tis  often  less  a  blessing  than  a  snare. 
Distrust  mankind  ;  with  your  own  heart  confer  ; 
And  dread  e'en  there  to  find  a  flatterer. 

YOUNG — Satires. 

FLATTERY  's  the  bellows  blows  up  sin. 

SHAKSPEARE — Pericles,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


PRAISE  A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

"  As  the  fining  pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  so 
is  a  man  to  his  praise." — Proverbs  xxvii.  21. 

Into  that  crucible  Herod  was  put,  and  he  melted  all  away. 
— See  Acts  xii.  22,  23.  REV.  W.  JAY. 

PRAISE  AND  CENSURE  DEPEND  ON  THE  QUARTER  FROM  WHICH  THEY 

COME. 

laus  est  a  laudatis  laudari,  et  ab  improbo,  improbari. 
[On  a  chimney-piece  at  Wraxhall,  Wilts,   the   ancient 
seat  of  the  Long  family.] 

DESERVED  PRAISE. 

SWEET  is  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds, 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-attemper'd  ear  ;  sweet  is  the  breath 
Of  honest  love,  when  nymph  and  gentle  swain 
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Waft  sighs  alternate  to  each  other's  heart : 
But  not  the  concord  of  harmonious  sounds, 
When  the  soft  lute  or  pealing  organ  strikes 
The  well-attemper'd  ear ;  nor  the  sweet  breath 
Of  honest  love,  'twixt  nymph  and  gentle  swain, 
So  charm  with  ravishment  the  raptur'd  sense, 
As  does  the  voice  of  well -deserved  report 
Strike  with  sweet  melody  the  conscious  soul. 

.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  ties  by  which  mankind  are  drawn 
and  held  together,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  that  love  of  praise, 
which  perhaps  is  the  earliest  passion  of  human  beings.  It 
is  wonderful  how  soon  children  begin  to  look  out  for  notice 
and  for  consequence.  To  attract  mutual  regards  by  mutual 
services,  is  one  chief  aim,  and  one  important  operation  of 
a  principle  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  any  of  us 
had  outlived.  No  sooner  do  the  social  affections  unfold 
themselves,  than  youth  appear  ambitious  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  those  around  them.  Their  desires  of  this 
kind  are  more  lively,  as  their  dispositions  are  more  in- 
genuous. Of  those  boys  who  discover  the  greatest  ardour 
to  obtain,  by  their  capacity,  their  spirit,  or  their  generosity, 
the  esteem  of  their  companions,  it  may  be  commonly  ob- 
served that  they  shoot  up  into  the  most  valuable  characters. 
DR.  FORDYCE — Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of 
the  Female  Sex,  p.  4.  1776. 

THE  UNDUE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE. 

WHO  court  applause  oblige  the  world  in  this, 
They  gratify  man's  passion  to  refuse  : 
Superior  honour,  when  assum'd,  is  lost. 

YOUNG— Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VIII.] 
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PRAYER. 

PRAYER  is  that  by  which  a  man  engages  all  the  auxiliaries 
of  Omnipotence  itself  against  his  sin,  and  is  so  utterly  con- 
trary to,  and  inconsistent  with  it,  that  the  same  heart  cannot 
hold  them  both,  but  one  must  soon  quit  possession  of  it  to 
the  other ;  and  either  praying  must  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  sinning  force  him  to  give  over  praying. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  338. 


THE  CHIEF  USE  OF  PRAYER. 

You  will  say,  if  God  be  so  willing  to  bestow  mercies,  why 
doth  he  not  bestow  them  without  prayer  and  such  importu- 
nity ?  To  which  I  answer,  God  doth  not  this  because  he  is 
not  willing,  but  because  we  are  not  fit  for  mercies ;  for  God 
"  waits  to  be  gracious."  The  tender  mother  had  rather  give 
her  child  cordials  than  bitter  pills,  but  her  child  is  sick.  By 
our  prayers  we  make  not  God  more  willing,  but  we  become 
more  prepared  for  mercies;  for  our  prayers  exercise,  and 
so  strengthen  grace ;  and  strong  grace  weakens  and  mortifies 
corruption,  and  then  we  are  fit  for  mercies.  God  only  stays 
till  he  may  bless  us  indeed,  as  Jabez  remarks.  One  that  is 
in  a  boat,  and  pulls  a  rope  whose  other  end  is  tied  to  a  rock, 
pulls  not  the  rock  to  the  boat,  but  the  boat  to  the  rock ;  so 
our  importunities  move  not  God,  but  us. 

Cripplegate  Lectures. 


PRAYER  DESCRIBED. 

PRAYER  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Utter'd  or  unexpress'd ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 
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Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try : 
Prayer,  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gate  of  death  : 

He  enters  heaven  with  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say,  "  Behold  he  prays." 

The  saints,  in  prayer,  appear  as  one 

In  word  and  deed  and  mind, 
When  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone  : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  th'  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

Oh  thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way, 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod : 

"  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray ! " 

MONTGOMERY 
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PRAYER  INDISPENSIBLE. 

SHORT  ejaculations,  concise  forms  and  remembrances,  holy 
breathings,  prayers  like  little  posies,  may  be  sent  forth  with- 
out number  on  every  occasion,  and  God  will  note  them  in 
his  book :  but  all  that  have  a  care  to  walk  with  God,  fill  their 
vessels  more  largely  as  soon  as  they  rise,  before  they  begin 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  before  they  lie  down  again ;  which 
is  to  observe  what  the  Lord  appointed  in  the  Levitical  mini- 
stry, a  morning  and  an  evening  lamb  to  be  laid  upon  the 
altar.  So  with  them  that  are  not  stark  irreligious,  prayer  is 
the  key  to  open  the  day,  and  the  bolt  to  shut  in  the  night. 
But  as  the  skies  drop  the  early  dew,  and  the  evening  dew 
upon  the  grass,  yet  it  would  not  spring  and  grow  green  by 
that  constant  and  double  falling  of  the  dew,  unless  some  great 
showers,  at  certain  seasons,  did  supply  the  rest ;  so  the  cus- 
tomary devotion  of  prayer,  twice  a  day,  is  the  falling  of  the 
early  and  the  latter  dew  :  but  if  you  will  increase  and 
flourish  in  the  works  of  grace,  empty  the  great  clouds  some- 
times, and  let  them  fall  in  a  full  shower  of  prayer :  choose 
out  the  seasons  in  your  own  discretion,  when  prayer  shall 
overflow,  like  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  Vol.  I.  p.  140.   [Heber's  Edition.] 


PRAYER THE  GREAT  REMEDY. 

AND  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer, 
Which  pierces  so  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

SHAKSPEARE — Epilogue  to  Tempest. 

PRAYER  UNEXPECTEDLY  ANSWERED. 

I  NEED  pray  again  for  strength  to  bear  the  answers  to  my 
own  prayers.  Life  of  Pearce,  p.  17. 
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PRAYER THE  CONNECTING  LINK  BETWEEN  EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 

PRAYER  is  the  link  which  connects  the  impotence  of  man 
with  the  omnipotence  of  God.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

IN  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  prayer  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  writer  yields  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  and 
reverence  for  the  English  Liturgy — the  nearest  approach, 
perhaps,  to  perfection  ever  made  in  any  uninspired  composi- 
tion :  but  the  phrase  occurring  in  it,  "  For  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  under  our  most  religious  and  gracious  King, 
at  this  time  assembled,"  is  not  such  a  designation  of  that 
august  Court  as  is  either  consistent  with  fact,  or  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  Parliament 
consists  of  three  Estates — the  Crown,  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  although  the  Crown  alone  can 
convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  those  three  Estates  as  one 
Parliament,  it  is  not  politically  true  that  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  is  at  any  time  assembled  under  the  reigning 
monarch,  who  forms,  by  the  Constitution,  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  body.  However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be  that 
the  monarch  is  the  first  in  rank  of  the  three  branches,  yet 
the  two  other  are  no  more  assembled  "under"  the  King, 
than  the  King  is  there  "  under"  the  two  other  Estates.  The 
whole  three  indissolubly  form  one  entire  Parliament ;  and 
although  each  of  the  three  has  peculiar  prerogatives,  the 
whole  must  act  conjointly  for  all  legislative  purposes :  and  if 
either  branch  could  be  disjoined,  as  the  prayer  incorrectly 
assumes,  by  placing  two  of  those  branches  "  under"  the  third, 
it  would,  ipso  facto,  cease  to  be  a  Parliament ;  which,  indeed, 
practically  took  place  in  the  Civil  War,  when  each  of  the 
separate  Estates  constantly  acted  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  others.  It  may  be  said,  "  We  all  know  what  we  mean," 
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but  it  is  surely  better  to  write  and  pray  with  correctness. 
The  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  avoid  desig- 
nating the  monarch  as  one  of  the  three  Estates ;  and  merely 
to  employ  the  phrase  of  "  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  at 
this  time  assembled,"  which  phrase  would,  of  course,  include 
the  whole  three  branches.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRAYER CONVERSE  WITH  GOD. 

PRAYER  is  the  converse  of  the  soul  with  God ;  the  breath 
of  God  in  man  returning  to  its  original.  Frequent  and  fer- 
vent prayer  is  the  better  half  of  our  whole  work,  and  that 
which  makes  the  other  half  lively  and  effectual. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON,  Vol.  II.  p.  452. 

WHEN  prayer  partakes  the  seraph's  fire, 

'Tis  mounted  on  his  wing, 
Bursts  through  heaven's  crystal  gates,  and  gains 

Sure  audience  of  its  King. 

The  lab'ring  soul  from  sore  distress 

That  bless'd  expedient  frees : 
I  see  you  far  advanc'd  in  peace ; 

I  see  you  on  your  knees. 

DR.  YOUNG — Resignation. 

HE  who  has  the  ear  of  God  has  the  hand  of  God. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SECRET  prayer,  as  expressly  as  it  is  commanded  by  our 
Saviour,  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  implied  in  the  notion  of 
piety,  will  yet,  I  fear,  be  grievously  forgotten  by  the  gene- 
rality, till  they  can  be  brought  to  fix  for  themselves  certain 
times  of  the  day  for  it ;  since  this  is  not  done  to  their  hands, 
as  it  was  in  the  Jewish  Church,  by  custom  or  authority. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Indeed,  custom,  as  well  as  the  manifest  propriety  of  the 
thing,  and  examples  of  good  men  in  Scripture,  justify  us  in 
insisting  that  none  omit  their  prayers,  morning  or  evening, 
who  have  not  thrown  off  all  regards  to  piety.  But  secret 
prayer  comprehends  not  only  devotions  before  men  begin, 
and  after  they  have  ended  the  business  of  the  day,  but  such, 
also,  as  may  be  performed  while  they  are  employed  in  it,  or 
even  in  company :  and  truly,  if,  besides  our  more  set  devo- 
tions morning  and  evening,  all  of  us  would  fix  upon  certain 
times  of  the  day,  so  that  the  return  of  the  hour  should  re- 
mind us  to  say  short  prayers,  or  exercise  our  thoughts  in  a 
way  equivalent  to  this,  perhaps  there  are  few  persons  in  so 
high  and  habitual  a  state  of  piety,  as  not  to  find  the  benefit  of 
it.  If  it  took  up  no  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  or  even  less 
time  than  that,  it  would  serve  the  end  I  am  proposing.  It 
would  be  a  recollection  that  we  are  in  the  divine  presence, 
and  contribute  to  our  being  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the 
day  long." 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  1751. 
This  testimony  from  the  author  of  the  Analogy  is  ex- 
tremely valuable. 


PRAYER  MUST  BE  USED  IN  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

IN  reference  to  the  petition  in  the  Litany  against  "  sudden 
death,"  and  to  any  other  which  may  appear,  in  itself,  to  be 
absolute  or  unqualified,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
concluding  prayer  (commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom), 
we  supplicate  that  the  several  desires  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed through  the  Service  may  only  be  fulfilled  "  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  'us ; "  submitting  thus,  to  Him  who  cannot 
err,  the  final  decision  as  to  granting  or  withholding  our  re- 
quests, as  may  be  best  for  our  real  interests :  and  perhaps 
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the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency  is  when 
we  hold  it  in  reference  to  the  divine  appointment  and  agency. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

LET  us  not  dream  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  any  thing 
at  all  holpen  by  our  prayers ;  but,  as  the  Scripture  teacheth 
us,  let  us  think  that  the  soul  of  man,  passing  out  of  the  body, 
goeth  straightway  either  to  heaven  or  else  to  hell,  whereof 
the  one  needeth  no  prayer,  the  other  is  without  redemption. 

Homily  concerning  Prayer,  Part  III. 


FAMILY  PRAYER. 

FAMILY  worship  is  grounded  in  the  light  of  nature,  con- 
firmed by  the  general  rules  of  Scripture,  requisite  to  the 
dedication  of  a  family  to  God,  strengthened  by  the  constant 
example  of  the  saints  of  old,  and  necessary  in  the  experience 
of  all  that  walk  with  God. 

DR.  OWEN — Glory  of  Christ,  ad  fin. 


INTERCESSORY  PRAYER. 

WE  must  empty  the  measure  by  our  prayers  which  others 
are  filling  by  their  sins.  HENRY — On  Deut.  xxi.  8. 

LONG  AND  SHORT  PRAYER. 

THE  longest  prayer  was  never  yet  not  heard  on  account  of 
its  length,  nor  the  shortest  rejected  on  account  of  its  brevity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PREACHING  AND  PRACTICE— PREACHERS  OF  PEACE  SHOULD 

PRACTICE  IT. 

-  WHO  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  3.  Scene  1. 
z  2 
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I  HAVE  heard  you  preach 


That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  you  not  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  3.  Scene  1 . 


FEMALE  PREACHING. 

SIR,  a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog  standing  on  his 
hinder  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but  you  wonder  to  see  it 
done  at  all.  DR.  JOHNSON — BoswelVs  Life. 


THE  PROPER  EFFECT  OF  PREACHING. 

"  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  St.  Luke  vii.  22. 
Literally,  The  poor  are  evangelized  (evayye\i£ovTai).  It  is 
not  to  be  taken  actively  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
passively ;  they  were  wrought  upon  by  the  Gospel,  and  be- 
came an  evangelized  people — transformed  into  the  mould  of 
it :  for  else  it  would  bear  no  analogy  to  the  other  miracles 
mentioned  in  the  same  text.  The  deaf  heard,  and  the  dead 
were  raised  ;  they  had  not  only  exhortations  to  hear  and  live, 
but  the  effects  were  wrought  upon  them.  So  these  words 
import  not  only  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  them,  but  the 
powerful  operation  of  the  Gospel  in  them.  CHARNOCK. 

MORAL  AND  EVANGELICAL  PREACHING. 

THE  difference  between  moral  and  evangelical  preaching 
is — not  that  one  preaches  good  works,  and  not  the  other  ;  for 
both  preach  them :  but  one  expects  motion  without  life  ;  the 
other  looks  for  life  in  order  to  motion :  the  one  waters  dead 
trees,  and  obtains  no  fruit ;  the  other,  living  trees,  that  bring 
forth  abundantly.  REV.  W.  JAY,  March  10, 1835. 
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PRECEDENCE. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  related  the 
following  anecdote.  When  Alderman  Benn  was  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Alderman  Alsop  was  Sheriff,  they  both  resided 
westward  of  the  City.  Happening  to  be  once  quitting  the 
Mansion  House  together,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  not 
being  ready,  the  Sheriff  offered  him  a  conveyance  home, 
which  his  Lordship  very  graciously  accepted :  but  after  they 
were  both  seated  in  the  Sheriff's  carriage,  the  Lord  Mayor 
observed  that  the  Sheriff  was  seated  on  his  right  hand ;  upon 
which  he  claimed  his  right  of  precedence,  and  actually  required 
the  Sheriff,  although  in  his  own  carriage,  to  change  places 
with  him,  which  the  junior  officer,  with  all  due  submission  to 
the  rank  of  the  chief  magistrate,  immediately  conceded.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  carriage  had  passed  through  Temple 
Bar,  the  Sheriff  very  unexpectedly  addressed  his  illustrious 
companion  as  follows :  "  My  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  I 
am  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  the  first  officer  in  my  own 
county,  you  will  please  to  surrender  your  present  dignity, 
and  give  me  the  place  which  belongs  to  me ; "  a  demand 
which  of  course  his  Lordship  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  resist, 
and  immediately  surrendered  his  short-lived  honour,  with  no 
small  confusion  of  face.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 

PRECEPTA  decent,  exempla  movent.     MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRECIPITANCE. 

WILMOT  was  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  nature,  of 
a  pleasant  wit,  and  an  ill  understanding,  as  never  considering 
above  one  thing  at  once ;  but  he  considered  that  one  thing  so 
impatiently,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  thing  else  to  be 
worth  any  consideration. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  481. 
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PREDESTINATION. 

WE  should  not  go  to  the  University  of  Predestination  till 
we  have  been  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Faith  and  Repent- 
ance. DR.  WATTS. 


PREFACES. 

AN  author  either  enters  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  sub- 
mitting himself  to  his  reader's  mercy  whether  he  shall  be 
hanged  or  no ;  or  else,  in  a  huffing  manner,  he  appears  with 
the  halter  in  his  hand,  and  threatens  to  hang  his  reader  if  he 
gives  him  not  his  good  word.  BLOUNT. 


PREJUDICE. 

AN  old  Papist,  standing  among  the  hearers  of  the  cele- 
brated Protestant  Reformer,  Junius,  crept  towards  him,  with 
an  anxious  countenance,  and  drew  aside  his  gown.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  friend  ?"  said  Junius.  "  Nothing,"  replied  he  ; 
"  I  am  now  satisfied  ;  but  I  had  heard  that  you  had  a  cloven 
foot!" 

COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  II.  p.  405. 

BE  not  frightened  nor  provoked  at  opinions  different  from 
your  own.  Some  persons  are  so  confident  they  are  in  the 
right,  that  they  will  not  come  within  the  hearing  of  any 
notions  but  their  own.  They  canton  out  to  themselves  a 
little  province  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  they  fancy 
that  the  light  shines,  while  all  the  rest  is  darkness.  They 
never  venture  into  the  ocean  of  knowledge,  nor  survey  the 
riches  of  other  minds,  which  are  as  solid  and  as  useful,  and, 
perhaps,  are  finer  gold  than  what  they  ever  possessed.  Let 
not  men  imagine  there  is  no  certain  truth  but  in  the  sciences 
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which  they  "study,  and  amongst  that  party  in  which  they 
were  born  and  educated. 

DR.  WATTS — Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Part  I.  c.,9. 


PREJUDICE  UNMOVED  BY  ARGUMENT. 

-  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As  or  by  oath  remove,  or  counsel  shake, 
The  fabric  of  his  folly. 

SHAKSPEARE — Winter  s  Tale,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  A  PREMIER. 

LORD  BUTE,  says  Bishop  Warburton,  is  a  very  unfit  man  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England.  First,  he  is  a  Scotchman ; 
secondly,  he  is  the  king's  friend ;  and,  thirdly,  he  is  an  honest 
man.  SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  p.  369. 


PREPARATION. 

THINGS  are  not  to  be  done  by  the   preparation   of  the 
moment,  but  by  the  preparation  of  past  moments. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  394. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

CAPTAIN  C—  — ,  who  commanded  His  Majesty's  ship , 

in  the  late  war,  was  directed  to  take  on  board  some  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  After  placing  all  he 
could  in  the  magazine  of  the  ship,  a  very  large  quantity 
remained,  and  was  placed  on  deck  as  it  could  be,  having  tar- 
paulins put  over  it,  and  sentries  constantly  on  guard,  who 
were  directed  not  to  permit  other  persons  to  approach  it. 
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When  at  sea,  and  about  half  the  voyage  performed,  the 
captain  being  in  his  cabin,  reading,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  ship  came  suddenly  to  him,  and  reported  the  ship  being 
on  fire  in  the  boatswain's  store-room,  where  every  com- 
bustible store  is  kept,  such  as  rope,  oakum,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  captain  went  upon  deck,  and  seeing  the  report  of  the 
fire  was  correctly  given,  ordered  two  boats,  towing  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  to  be  cut  away,  and  all  the  other  boats  that 
could  without  delay  be  got  at,  to  be  thrown  overboard.  He 
then  ordered  the  marines  to  load  with  ball-cartridge,  and 
directed  them  to  shoot  any  man  who  might  attempt  to  jump 
overboard.  These  orders  given,  the  captain  then  observed 
to  the  ship's  company,  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  for  any 
man,  and  that  they  must  put  the  fire  out,  which  he  was  sure 
they  would  do ;  and  after  they  had  done  so,  he  must  know 
who  put  the  fire  in.  By  great  exertion,  the  fire  was  put  out. 
The  ship's  company  were  then  ordered  to  assemble  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  when  the  boatswain's  yeoman  stepped  forward,  and 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of 
the  fire.  He  said,  that,  wanting  something  from  the  store- 
room, he  got  the  key  of  the  door,  and  searching  for  the 
article  wanted,  but  not  finding  it  readily,  he  incautiously 
took  the  candle  out  of  the  lanthorn;  and  he  supposed  he 
must  have  dropped  a  spark  upon  some  oakum,  and  that  thus 
the  fire  had  been  caused.  He  added,  that  he  was  aware  he 
deserved  punishment,  and  was  ready  to  receive  it. 

The  captain  remarked,  that  the  offence  was  a  very  great 
one ;  for  had  not  the  fire  been  subdued  as  it  was,  the  lives  of 
upward  of  300  men  would  have  been  lost,  as  there  was  no 
escape  for  any  one ;  and  that  therefore,  for  example,  he  felt 
bound,  in  duty  to  all,  to  inflict  upon  him  a  most  severe  pu- 
nishment, however  much  against  his  will,  as  he  had  always 
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considered  him  the  best-conducted  and  best-disposed  man  in 
the  ship. 

The  delinquent  was  stripped,  made  fast  at  the  gangway — 
the  place  of  punishment — the  boatswain's  mate,  with  the  cat 
in  his  hand,  waiting  the  captain's  orders  to  strike,  when  the 
captain  took  the  first  lieutenant  aside,  and  desired  he  would 
publicly  address  him  in  behalf  of  the  man,  speaking  of 
his  general  good  character,  and,  in  particular,  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  subduing  the  fire,  having,  as  it  appeared,  been 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  smoke  in  these  endeavours.  This 
the  lieutenant  did  accordingly. 

The  captain,  after  apparent  hesitation,  and  expressing 
great  displeasure  at  the  carelessness  of  the  culprit,  and  im- 
pressing the  ship's  company  with  the  frightful  consequences 
of  such  neglect,  forgave  the  man ;  and  thus,  without  punish- 
ing him,  a  more  lasting  impression  was  thought  to  have 
been  produced. 

The  object  of  the  captain  in  having  the  boats  cut  away 
and  thrown  overboard  was  obviously  to  secure  the  services 
of  every  man  in  the  ship;  and  every  one  saw,  that,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  he  would  be  shot ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  one  gave  his  utmost  services  in  endeavouring 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  in  which,  with  great  difficulty,  they 
succeeded. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  providence  of  God,  thus  working 
by  human  instrumentality,  was  the  preservation  of  human 
life ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  another  less  obvious  con- 
sequence may  have  been  the  saving  of  some  particular  battle 
fought  in  the  Peninsula,  by  the  preservation  of  the  gun- 
powder ;  while  it  is  not  without  the  verge  of  probability,  that 
the  eventful  success  of  the  whole  Peninsular  campaign  might 
even  have  depended  upon  a  single  victory. 

[Communicated  by  the  brother  of  Captain  C .] 
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AN  HUMBLE  PRESENT. 

WEAR  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


PRESERVATION. 

THE  master  of  the  packet-boat  from  Holland  to  England, 
Captain  Stephens,  was  of  very  good  reputation,  and  much 
respected.  He  was  famous  for  as  eminent  a  preservation 
as  ever  was  heard  of.  He  sprang  a  leak  :  the  water  poured 
in  upon  the  vessel  in  great  abundance,  and  all  on  board  con- 
cluded themselves  lost.  But  on  a  sudden  there  was  a 
check,  and  no  more  water  came  in,  though  they  knew  not  to 
what  it  was  to  be  ascribed  They  pumped  out  the  water 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  when  they  came  ashore,  found  that 
the  leak  was  stopped  by  a  fish  that  had  got  into  it,  and  was 
so  fast  wedged  in  they  could  hardly  get  it  out  without 
breaking  it  to  pieces.  The  captain  preserved  the  fish  in 
spirits,  as  a  memorial  of  his  wonderful  deliverance ;  and  I 
am  informed  it  remains  preserved  even  to  this  day. 

CALAMY'S  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  I.  p.  191. 


CORRECTING  THE  PRESS. 

No  writer  should  trust  to  his  own  eye  alone  in  correcting 
the  press,  as  no  farmer  should  hoe  his  own  turnips,  and  no 
gentleman  thin  his  own  peaches.  The  selfish  principle 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  our  nature  requires  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  check ;  and  it  is  well,  if,  after  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken,  a  fresh  eye  does  not  detect  a  very  per- 
functory discharge  of  the  important  duty  of  rejection  and 
excision.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE   POWER  OF  THE  PRESS  THE  GREAT  INSTRUMENT  OF  GOOD 
AND  EVIL. 

LIKE  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree  ; 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee.        COWPER. 

RESTRAINING  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

THE  argument  for  permitting  infidel  and  profane  writings 
to  be  published,  because  they  can  be  answered,  supposes  two 
things,  neither  of  which  are  true :  First,  That  truth  is  as  rea- 
dily received  as  error ;  and,  Secondly,  That  all  who  have  read 
the  work  will  also  read  the  answer.  Even  were  the  latter 
the  case  (as  it  is  not),  we  do  not  suffer  houses  to  be  fired  be- 
cause the  engines  may  be  called  in  to  extinguish  them ;  but 

we  rather  decide  that  houses  shall  not  be  fired. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRESUMPTION. 

ON  A  PRESUMPTUOUS  DEATH  FROM  A  BALLOON. 

To  save  our  souls,  God  gave  his  WRITTEN  WORD, 
But  ah !  how  often  is  his  mercy  spurn'd : 
To  save  our  bodies,  REASON  deign'd  t'  afford 
A  boon,  from  which  vain  man  has  also  turned  : 
What,  then,  remains,  if  men  will  thus  defy 
His  grace  and  providence,  but  that  they  die  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRESUMPTUOUS  carelessness  indicates  danger.  "  Who  fears  ?  " 
This  is  to  be  feared,  that  you  feel  no  cause  of  fear.  Such 
was  Peter's  state : — "  Though  all  men  forsake  thee,  yet  will 
not  I."  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  15. 

A  RELIGIOUS  professor  of  Antinomian  sentiments,  boasting 
to  Rowland  Hill  that  he  had  not  felt  a  doubt  of  his  safety  for 
many  years,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Hill,  "  Then,  Sir,  give  me 
leave  to  doubt  for  you." 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  MR.  PHILLIPS. 
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PRETENSIONS  TO  SUPERIOR  LIGHT. 

HAD  light  where  better  eyes  were  blind, 
As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind. 

HUDIBRAS — Part  III.  Canto  2. 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

DISTANCE  from  danger  is  the  strongest  fence  against  it ; 
and  that  man  needs  not  fear  burning,   be  the  fire  never  so 
fierce,  who  keeps  himself  from  being  so  much  as  scorched. 
DR.  SOUTH' s  Sermons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  151. 

WHO  would  not  give  a  trifle  to  prevent 

What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure  ? 

YOUNG— A%fa  Thoughts.     [Night  VI.] 


PRIDE  THE  PROOF  OF  OUR  DEPRAVITY. 

WE  are  as  vain  as  if  we  were  in  full  possession  of  our  ori- 
ginal perfection :  and  our  being  vain  is  a  certain  proof  that 
we  are  not.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


PRIDE  THE  COMMON  STUMBLING-BLOCK. 

WE  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride. 

YOUNG— Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VIII.] 


PRIDE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  FUTURITY. 

CONSIDER  what  you  shall  be :  your  flesh  returns  to  corrup- 
tion and  common  earth  again ;  nor  shall  your  dust  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  meanest  beggar  or  slave ;  no,  nor  from 
that  of  brutes  and  insects,  or  the  most  contemptible  of  crea- 
tures. And  as  for  your  soul,  that  must  stand  before  God,  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
divested  of  all  your  haughty  or  flattering  circumstances. 
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None  of  your  vain  distinctions  in  this  life  shall  attend  you  to 
your  judgment- seat.  Keep  this  tribunal  in  view,  and  pride 
will  wither  and  hang  down  its  head. 

DR.  WATTS — Doctrine  of  the  Passions,  p.  99. 


PRIDE  GOING  BEFORE  A  FALL. 

MR.  mentioned  the   case   of  a   young   Dissenting 

Minister,  who  ascended  the  pulpit  full  of  self-possession  and 
vanity ;  but  having  been  left  to  his  own  strength,  quitted  it, 
humbled,  and  hanging  down  his  head :  upon  which  an  old 
woman  whispered  to  him,  "  Ah,  Sir,  if  you  had  gone  up  into 
the  pulpit  as  you  came  down,  you  might  have  come  down 
as  you  went  up."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRIDE  is  the  common  forerunner  of  a  fall.  It  was  the 
devil's  sin,  and  the  devil's  ruin  ;  and  has  been,  ever  since,  the 
devil's  stratagem,  who,  like  an  expert  wrestler,  usually  gives 
a  man  a  lift  before  he  gives  him  a  throw. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  91. 


PRIDE  INCAPABLE  OF  DEFENCE. 

WE  hear  much  of  a  DECENT  pride — a  BECOMING  pride — a 
NOBLE  pride — a  LAUDABLE  pride !  Can  that  be  DECENT,  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  ?  Can  that  be  BECOMING,  of  which 
God  has  set  forth  the  deformity  ?  Can  that  be  NOBLE  which 
God  resists,  and  is  determined  to  abase  ?  Can  that  be  LAUD- 
ABLE which  God  calls  abominable  ? 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  396. 

PRIDE  OPPOSED  TO  PERFECTION. 

PUTO  multos  potuisse  ad  sapieritiam  pervenire,  nisi  putas- 
sent  se  jam  pervenisse.  SENECA—  De  Tranq. 
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PRIDE  IN  PROSPERITY  IS  MEANNESS  IN  ADVERSITY. 

NONE  being  more  abject  in  misfortune  than  those  that  are 
lifted  up  with  success. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  p.  53. 


PRINCIPLE  MUST  NOT  BE  SACRIFICED  TO  PEACE. 

PEACE,  like  gold,  may  be  bought  too  dear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRINTING  OPPOSED  TO  THE  BONDAGE  OF  THE  MIND. 
ROWLAND  PHILIP,  the  Vicar  of  Croydon,  preaching  at  St. 
Paul's  against  the  art  of  printing,  then  lately  brought  into 
England,  uttered  this  sentence  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  : 
"We"  (meaning  the  Romanists)  "must  root  out  printing, 
or  printing  will  root  out  us." 

Fox — Martyrology,  Vol.  VI.  p.  804. 


THE  OLD  PRISON  OF  THE  MARSHALSEA,  WITH  SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF 
BISHOP  BONNER. 

THE  ancient  prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  in  Southwark,  occu- 
pied the  precise  site  of  what  is  at  present  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Gainsford  and  Goode,  a  large  depository  of  fashion, 
well  known  to  the  ladies.  It  was  here  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  martyrs,  during  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary,  were 
confined ;  and  a  constant  communication  went  on  between 
Bishop  Bonner,  who  exercised  considerable  jurisdiction  there, 
and  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  resided  at  the  opposite  Palace  of 
Winchester,  adjoining  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy.  * 

*  In  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  which  is  the  eastern  appendage  of  that  church, 
most  of  the  London  martyrs  were  condemned ;  and  Gardiner  had  an  access  to 
it,  as  his  spiritual  court,  from  his  own  palace.  That  wretched  persecutor  died 
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Some  have  found  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  locale  of  Bonner's 
celebrated  Coal-house,  which  is  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  martyrs,  in  consequence  of  some 
having  supposed  it  to  have  been  at  Fulham,  and  others,  in 
London.  For  the  first,  there  seems  no  shadow  of  evidence 
in  history,  although  Bonner  had  certainly  his  "  stocks "  at 
Fulham ;  upon  his  doings  at  which  place  a  few  words  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  In  Vol.  HI.  of  Fox's  Martyrology, 
p.  880,  Edit.  Fo.  1641,  the  Bishop  is  pourtrayed  in  a  doublet 
loosely  laced,  on  account  of  his  corpulency,  whipping  a  martyr 
in  his  orchard  there,  with  his  own  hands !  The  history  of 
this  celebrated  wood-cut  is  curious ;  for  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, in  his  NugcB  Antique,  records,  that  when  it  was  shewn 
to  Bonner,  on  purpose  to  vex  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  venge- 
ance on  the  fool !  how  could  he  get  my  picture  drawn  so 
right  ? "  Granger  notices  another  engraving  in  Fox,  where 
this  prelate  is  seen  burning  a  man's  hand  with  a  candle.  (See 
Vol.  III.  p.  188.)  But  to  shew  how  little  verisimilitude  can  be 
relied  on,  when  it  depends  only  on  the  wood-cut  of  that  early 
age,  the  face  of  Bonner,  in  this  last  engraving,  is  as  wholly 
unlike  the  other  face  as  possible.  [A  gentle  hint  to  the  col- 
lectors of  engravings.1]  What,  therefore,  Bonner  meant  by 

in  this  palace,  having  been  seized,  as  Fox  reports,  with  his  mortal  illness  imme- 
diately after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Latimer  and  Ridley 
at  Oxford,  for  which  tidings, it  seems,  he  had  waited  dinner!  [Vol.  III.  p.  527.] 
This  particular  statement  is  recorded  with  great  caution  by  Fox ;  but  many 
other  accounts  confirm  the  deplorable  nature  of  his  last  sickness  and  death.  See, 
more  especially,  Bishop  Pilkington's  Sermon  on  the  Restitution  of  Bucer  and 
Phagius,  preached  at  Oxford  30th  July  1560  [Works  reprinted  by  the  Parker 
Society,  1842],  where  he  calls  him  "a  notable  slaughterman  of  Christ's  saints:" 
and  affirms  that  he  "rotted  alive  ;"  so  that  "none  of  his  friends  were  able  to 
come  at  him." — [Editor.] 

^  Fox's  engraving  of  Latimer  preaching  before  King  Edward  VI.  [Vol.  III. 
p.  461],  makes  the  youthful  monarch  at  least  fifty  years  of  age.  So  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  the  portraits  of  a  former  age,  so  far  as  engravings 
are  concerned. —  [Editor.] 
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complimenting  the  artist  was,  most  probably,  that  the  act, 
and  its  adjuncts,  were  "  drawn  right ; "  such  as  the  Bishop's 
overgrown  person,  his  peculiar  dress,  in  which  the  front  cos- 
tume of  the  age  is  shewn,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  his 
victim  is  confined,  his  head  being  placed  between  the  legs  of 
one  of  the  Bishop's  attendants,  while  his  lordship  uses  two 
rods  with  such  vigour  that  he  appears  in  "  a  continual  dis- 
solution and  thaw."  But  to  return  to  the  Coal-house. 

That  a  particular  apartment  in  the  Old  Marshalsea  was  so 
called  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Strype,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Me- 
morials [Vol.  IV.  p.  112,  edit.  4to.],  gives  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Thomas  Mountain's  account  of  his  incarceration 
there  : — "  Then  came  we  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  porter, 
called  Brittain,  let  us  in.  Then  was  I  brought  unto  a  great 
block :  then  he  brought  me  to  my  lodging,  a  place  called 
Bonner's  Coal-house :  there  he  put  me  in,  and  locked  the 
door  upon  me,"  &c.  But  although  this  name  was  thus 
affixed  to  a  part  of  the  Marshalsea,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  only 
so  called  from  the  original  Coal-house,  which  was  in,  or  con- 
tiguous to,  Bonner's  city  palace,  close  to  Old  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, where  it  is  observable  that  another  part  of  that 
palace,  also  used  for  confinement,  was  called  "  The  Lollards' 
Tower,"  either  from  the  room  which  bore  that  name  at  Lam- 
beth, or  because  the  Lollards  were  formerly  confined  there 
also.  [Vide  Fox  s  Marty rology,  Vol.  III.  pp.  896,  897.]  In 
proof  that  Strype  understood  the  original  Coal-house  as 
located  in  London,  he  says,  "  Philpot  was  removed  from  the 
King's  Bench  to  the  Bishop's  Coal-house,  one  of  the  worst 
prisons  in  London"  [Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Vol.  IV.  p.  230]  ; 
and  he  also  copies  a  letter  from  Philpot,  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  231, 
which  is  dated,  "  Out  of  the  Bishop's  Coal-house,  whereof  one 
Eleynye,  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Row,  gaoler  of  Lollards' 
Tower,  and  another  named  Fountain,  be  keepers."  Fox  also 
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gives  an  engraving  of  "  Master  Philpot's  being  in  the  Coal- 
house,"  Vol.  III.  p.  541 ;  and  quotes,  in  the  text,  Philpot's  own 
account  of  his  going  there ;  viz.  "  After  this,  I,  with  four 
others  more,  were  brought  to  the  keeper's  house  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  where  we  supped ;  and  after  supper  I  was  called 
up  to  a  chamber  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London's  servant,  and 
that  in  his  Master's  name,  who  offered  me  a  bed  for  that 
night ;  to  whom  I  gave  thanks,  saying  that  it  should  be  a 
grief  to  me  to  lie  well  one  night,  and  the  next  worse :  '  where- 
fore I  will  begin/  said  I, '  as  I  am  like  to  continue,  to  take  such 
part  as  my  fellows  do.'     And  with  that  we   were  brought 
through  Paternoster  Row  to  my  Lord   of   London's  Coal- 
house."     From  this  narration,  as  also  from  several  examina- 
tions of  Philpot  which  follow,  it  is  clear  that  the  original 
Coal-house  was  an  appendage  of  the  London  Palace.   We  may 
judge  of  its  character  from  one  examination  before  Bonner 
and  other  Bishops  in  1555;  where  Philpot  answers  an  allega- 
tion of  Bonner,  that  he  had  been  leniently  dealt  with,  by  ob- 
serving, "If  to  lie  in  a  blind"  (dark)   "coal-house  may  be 
counted  good  handling,  both  without  fire  and  candle"  [it  was 
then  the  month  of  December],  "  then  may  it  be  said  I  am 
well  handled."     Strype  also  designates  the  Coal-house  as  "  a 
dark  and  ugly  prison."  [Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  455.]     In  spite,  however,  of  which,  and  of  Philpot's  own 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving how  much,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  he  speaks  of 
this  very  prison,  in  a  letter  to  his  fellow- martyr,  Careless  : 
"  This  loathsome  and  horrible  prison,"  says  he,  "  is  as  plea- 
sant to  me  as  the  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Though  my  Lord's  CoaUhouse  be  very  black,  yet  it  is  more 
to  be  desired  of  the  faithful  than  the  Queen's  palace."     [Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials,  Vol.  IV.  p.  230.] 
It  is  most  probable,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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VIII.,  this  portion  of  the  old  metropolitan  palace  was  simply 
appropriated  to  the  deposit  of  coals,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards strengthened,  for  safe  custody ;  for  in  Fox's  Martyro- 
logy  [Vol.  II.  p.  650]  will  be  found  a  Latin  letter,  dated  in 
the  second  year  of  Bonner's  translation  [from  Hereford]  to 
London,  addressed  by  him  to  one  Richard  Cloney,  dated  Oct. 
14,  1541,  in  which  he  both  entitles  him  "the  keeper  of  the 
Coal-house"  and  his  "apparitor;"  while  Fox  afterwards  calls 
him  the  Bishop's  "  sumner."  [Vol.  III.  p.  896.]  By  this  letter 
Bonner  requires  Cloney  (in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  re- 
ceived from  the  king  on  the  preceding  day)  to  inquire  after, 
and  punish,  certain  offenders  in  the  London  diocese. 

That  Cloney's  higher  titles  did  not  disqualify  him  for  the 
lowest  work  of  such  a  principal  is  fully  established  by  Fox 
[Vol.  III.  p.  896],  where  a  revolting  statement  appears  of 
such  cruel  usage  of  a  youth  by  that  agent  as  was  thought  to 
have  terminated  his  life  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

So  much  for  one  of  Bonner's  early  instruments,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  intervening  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  must  have  re- 
turned to  his  old  work  when  his  master  did,  under  Queen 
Mary;  since  the  date  of  1558  is  assigned  by  Fox  to  the 
cruelty  exercised  upon  the  above-mentioned  youth,  being 
seventeen  years  from  Cloney's  first  appointment  to  the  Coal- 
house. 

Of  Bonner's  own  unparalleled  cruelty  every  record  then 
and  since  is  full.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  during  the 
trial  of  Philpot,  and  recorded  by  Strype  [Ecclesiastical  Me- 
morials, Vol.  VII.  p.  231],  he  is  charged  with  having  mur- 
dered and  starved  forty  persons  within  three  quarters  of  that 
year,  the  date  of  which  is  verified  (although  not  given)  by  the 
writer  noticing  Philpof  s  being  then  on  his  own  trial,  viz. 
1555.  Fuller  says,  that  after  being  restored  to  his  bishop- 
rick  by  Queen  Mary,  "  he  caused  the  death  of  twice  as  many 
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martyrs  as  all  the  bishops  in  England  besides:"  and  that 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  deprived  and  secured  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where,  as  that  prison  kept  him  from  doing  hurt 
to  others,  it  kept  others  from  doing  hurt  to  him*,  being  so 
universally  odious  that  he  would  have  been  stoned  in  the 
streets,  if  at  liberty.  [Worthies  of  England.] 

It  was  merely  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  to  Elizabeth  that  he  was  even  then  impri- 
soned at  all ;  for  although  many  much  urged  the  Queen  to 
bring  him  to  trial  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  numerous 
murders,  she  pursued  a  more  merciful  course,  and  said  he 
should  live  to  repent.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having 
done  so ;  and  after  living  there  in  confinement  for  ten  years, 
in  great  comfort,  upon  a  plentiful  fortune,  which  he  derived 
from  his  father,  who  was  an  unmarried  Priest,  he  died  a  na- 
tural death.  The  public  indignation  was  so  great  on  his 
decease  that  his  brother  Priests  did  not  attempt  to  bury  him 
by  daylight,  but  interred  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  that 
part  of  the  church-yard  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  appropriated  to  those  who  died  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea prison.  So  that  although  it  be  true  that  he  was  buried 
(as  Fuller  says)  "  among  thieves  and  murderers,"  it  is  equally 
certain  that  such  of  the  martyrs  as  died  in  the  Marshalsea 
before  their  persecutor  found  the  same  resting-place.  Mr. 
Chalmers,  whose  accuracy  is  remarkable,  says  that  he  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  two  hundred  persons  in  four  years,  by 
burning ;  but  it  will  probably  never  be  known  on  earth  how 
many  more  were  the  secret  victims  of  his  tyranny  who  never 
came  to  the  flames.  Strype,  in  his  Annals,  says  "  He  was 
a  notorious  Atheist,  and  made  no  secret  of  disbelieving  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment."  And  such  was  the  violence 

*  "  Every  hand  itching  to  give  a  squeeze  to  that  sponge  of  blood." 

FULLER'S  Church  History. 
A  A   2 
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of  his  unsubdued  temper,  that  a  most  ludicrous  account  is 
given  by  Fox,  although  with  all  sobriety,  of  a  visitation 
which  he  made  at  the  Church  of  Hadham,  in  Herts,  where, 
finding  the  Rood  out  of  order,  and  intending,  in  his  passion,  to 
strike  the  Rector,  the  blow  alighted  on  the  ear  of  Sir  Thomas 
Jocelyn,  whom  it  nearly  stunned. 

This  paper  will  not  be  without  its  use,  if  the  contemplation 
of  patient  and  heroic  fortitude,  in  the  best  and  highest  cause, 
as  exhibited  by  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  should  commend 

their  example  to  notice  and  imitation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VISITING  STATE  PRISONERS  NO  KINDNESS  TO  THEM. 

THE  multitude  of  visits  unto  him  [Udal]  during  his  durance 
no  whit  prolonged  his  life ;  for  flocking  to  popular  prisoners, 
in  such  cases,  is  as  ominous  a  presage  of  their  death,  as  the 
flying  and  fluttering  of  ravens  near  and  about  the  house  and 
chamber  of  a  sick  body, 

FULLER—  Church  History,  Book  IX.  p.  222. 

PRIVATE  PIETY  CONTRASTED  WITH  PUBLIC  USEFULNESS. 

MANY  times  God  is  present  in  the  still  voice  and  private 
retirements  of  a  quiet  religion,  and  the  constant  spiritualities 
of  an  ordinary  life ;  when  the  loud  and  impetuous  winds,  and 
the  shining  fires  of  more  laborious  and  expensive  action,  are 
profitable  to  others  only,  like  a  tree  of  balsam  distilling  pre- 
cious liquor  for  others,  but  not  for  its  own  use. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  supposed, 
by  the  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Robing-room  to  be 
no  other  than  an  ordinary  personage,  seated  himself  on  one 
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of  the  state  chairs,  during  the  sitting  of  a  Committee  :  upon 
which  the  man  in  office,  with  all  the  importance  belonging 
to  his  profession,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  of  it,  but  that  is  a  breach  of  privilege."  To 
which  the  honourable  member  forthwith  replied,  "  My  friend, 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  mine  is  a 
privileged  breech."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

THAT  we  would  do, 


We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh 
That  hurts  by  easing. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  4.  Scene  7. 

TO-MORROW,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace,  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ! 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act.  5.  Scene  5. 

HE  who  is  always  going  to  do  every  thing,  will  be  found, 
in  the  end,  to  have  done  nothing.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


MYSELF  have  been  an  idle  truant, 


Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
SHAKSPEARE — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

SEMPER  Victuri.  SENECA. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  PROCRASTINATION. 

THE  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

PRODIGALITY  ENTAILS  DISHONESTY. 

THEY  that  spend  unmercifully  must  gain  unconscionably. 
Cripplegate  Lectures,  Vol.  III.  p.  629. 

PROFESSION  AND  PRACTICE. 

IT  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions  :  I 
can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain 
may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a 
cold  decree. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

THE  world  looks  at  Ministers  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  know 
what  they  mean  when  in  it. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  250. 

WHEN  Dr.  Brodum,  the  quack,  fell  ill,  he  consulted  Dr. 
Saunders,  who  said  to  him,  "  How  now,  Dr.  Brodum ;  do  you, 
who  can  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases,  come  to  me  ?"  "  Oh,  my 
dear  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Brodum,  "  my  professions  may  do  very 
well  in  a  sunshiny  day ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  reco- 
vering health,  your  practice  is  worth  all  my  professions." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PERE  NICOLE. 

I  WISH  some  of  our  high  Professors  would  read  him.  There 
is  a  delicacy  in  his  morals  that  I  have  rarely  met  with.  In- 
deed, I  think,  in  his  Letters,  he  reigns  supreme  in  regard  to 
les  petites  morales — subjects  too  particular  and  minute  for 
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sermons  or  professed  treatises ; — the  domestic  charities,  con- 
quests over  temper,  prejudices,  petty  indulgences,  self- 
love,  &c.  WILBERFORCE'S  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  129. 

A  PROFOUND  MAN. 

ONE  day  when  Talleyrand  was  conversing  with  Camba- 
ceres  concerning  Sieyes,  the  second  Consul  observed  that 
Sieyes  was  a  very  profound  man.  "  Profound,"  said  Talley- 
rand, "  yes,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  perfect  gulf." 

BOURRIENNE'S  Memoirs  of  Buonaparte,  Vol.  I.  p.  294. 

A  PROJECTOR. 

WHAT  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

PROLIXITY  DEPRECATED. 

SEMPER  ad  eventum  festinat.       HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 

FALSE  PROMISES. 

BUT  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be 
saved  by  half  that  they  do. 

SHAKSPEARE — Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 

AND  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  belie v'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  5.  Scene  7. 

THAT  which  starts  upon  stilts  often  ends  upon  crutches. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEMPORAL  PROMISES CONDITIONAL. 

FULLER,  in  his  Church  History,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Greenham  by  the  plague,  "  That 
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patent  of  preservation  against  the  pestilence—'  A  thousand 
shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee  : '  running  (as  all  other  tem- 
poral promises)  with  this  secret  clause  of  revocation,  namely, 
If  God,  in  his  wisdom,  were  not  pleased  otherwise  to  coun- 
termand it."  FULLER — Church  History,  Book  IX.  p.  218. 

UNEXPECTED  PROMOTION. 

A  FRENCH  grammarian  writing  to  another,  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  mutual  friend,  added — "  LTeusse  je  cru  ?  L'eusse  tu 
cru  ?  L'eut  il  cru  ?"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROMPTITUDE  1NDISPENSIBLE. 

A  LITTLE  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out : 
Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  4.  Scene  8. 

THE  DUTY  OF  PROMPT  PAYMENT. 

"  THE  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee 
all  night  until  the  morning."  Leviticus  xix.  13. 

PROPHECY  CHIEFLY  VALUABLE  IN  RESPECT  OF  ITS  FULFILMENT. 

THE  folly  of  interpreters  has  been  to  foretel  times  and 
things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them 
prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only  exposed 
themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt. 
The  design  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He  gave  this,  and 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's 
curiosities  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that  after 
they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event ; 
and  His  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's,  be  then  mani- 
fested thereby  to  the  world. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  the  Apocalypse. 
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NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

ON  GOD'S  blessing  all  depends :  I  hold  to  that  truth  firmly ; 
I  know  it,  and  have  experienced  it.  In  the  years  1806,  1807, 
and  1808,  a  heavy  curse  was  on  us,  and  every  thing  miscar- 
ried. In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  God's  blessing  returned, 
and  every  thing  succeeded.  Even  the  errors  then  committed, 
the  repulses  we  experienced,  the  mistakes  that  occurred,  fell 
out,  through  a  marvellous  combination  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, to  our  advantage,  and  led  to  the  most  unexpected 
and  favourable  results ;  so  much  so  that  we  were  surprised 
and  astounded. 

The  important  victory  at  Culm,  so  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
quences, common  report,  indeed  historical  works,  have  attri- 
buted to  my  insight  and  orders ;  but  the  truth  is  quite  other- 
wise. My  ally,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  myself,  had 
taken  our  stand,  on  the  day  of  battle,  on  the  castle  hill  near 
Toplitz,  whence  we  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  conflict. 
The  balance  fluctuated,  indeed  was  inclining  towards  the 
French ;  when  at  mid-day,  at  the  very  decisive  moment,  Ge- 
neral von  Kleist  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Nollendorf  with 
his  corps,  which  insured  us  the  victory.  His  arrival  was  by 
no  means  part  of  an  arranged  plan,  but  a  providential  cir- 
cumstance ;  for,  in  reality,  he  was  in  full  flight  from  the  un- 
fortunate affair  near  Dresden,  followed  by  the  French,  and 
had  chosen  the  route  through  Bohemia  for  his  retreat  towards 
Silesia :  that  it  was  which  brought  him  to  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  moment.  We  knew  nothing  of  him,  nor  he  of  us  ; 
nothing  was  agreed  upon.  That  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance earlier,  nor  later,  nor  more  to  the  left,  nor  more  to  the 
right,  but  at  the  eventful  hour,  in  the  right  place  for  deciding 
the  battle,  was  help  and  salvation  from  God.  My  thankful- 
ness and  joy  were  therefore  more  inwardly  pure ;  and  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  have  such  sensations  disturbed  and 
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spoiled  by  having  attributed  to  me  that  which  I  had  no  part 
in :  to  God  be  the  honour  and  praise ! 

[The  late  King  of  Prussia.] 

Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frederick  William  III. 

[Translated  by  Birch.] 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  PREFERMENT  A  SNARE. 

HE  had  a  view  of  Lambeth  from  Westminster,  and  that 
was  a  great  temptation. 

CALAMY'S  Life  and  Times. 

PROSPERITY. 

IT  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

THERE  is  ever  a  certain  languor  attending  the  fulness  of 
prosperity.  When  the  heart  has  no  more  to  wish,  it  yawns 
over  its  possessions,  and  the  energy  of  the  soul  goes  out, 
like  a  flame  that  has  no  more  to  devour. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 

PROSPERITY  too  often  has  the  same  effect  on  a  Christian 
that  a  calm  at  sea  has  on  a  Dutch  mariner ;  who  frequently, 
it  is  said,  in  those  circumstances,  ties  up  the  rudder,  gets 
drunk,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 


THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

URBAN,  &c.  &c.,  to  the  most  fervent  Monk,  warm  Abbot, 
lukewarm  Bishop,  and  slothful  Archbishop. 

[Opening  of  a  letter  from  Pope  Urban  III.  to  Archbishop 
Baldwin.] 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 
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PROSPERITY  DEPENDS  ON  OURSELVES. 

IT  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root  but  by  the  fair 
weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that  you  frame 
the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 


PROSPERITY  NOT  HAPPINESS. 

MEN  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life  are  in  a  state 
where  there  are  many  accidents  to  disorder  and  discompose, 
but  few  to  please  them. 

SWIFT'S  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 


PROSPERITY  AND  POWER  INSURE  REGARD. 

ON  ne  trouve  guere  d'ingrats,  tant  qu'on  est  en  etat  de 
faire  du  bien.  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


LATITUDINARIAN  PROTESTANTS. 

"  WILL  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save  him  ? If  he  be  a 

god,  let  him  plead  for  himself,  because  one  hath  cast  down 
his  altar."  Judges  vi.  31. 

"  O  LORD,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their  backs 
before  their  enemies  ! "  Joshua  vii.  8. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROVERB  OF  "  DINING  WITH  DUKE  HUMPHREY." 

STOW  relates,  that  some  foolishly-disposed  persons,  who 
either  were  ignorant  that  Duke  Humphrey  was  interred  at 
St.  Alban's,  or  disputed  it,  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  affecting  to 
be  of  his  retinue ;  and  after  strewing  herbs  and  sprinkling 
water  to  his  memory,  pretended  to  conclude  with  a  dinner ; 
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of  which,  as  they  never  really  partook,  the  issue  was,  that 
other  persons  who,  from  whatever  cause,  lost  their  dinner, 
were  said  to  "  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey." 

STOW'S  London.     [Edited  by  Strype,  Vol.1,  p.  657. 
Edit,  folio.  London,  1720.] 


THE  OLDEST  PROVERB. 

IT  appears,  from  1  Samuel  xxiv.  13.,  that  the  oldest  proverb 
on  record,  is,  "Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked;" 
since  David,  in  his  time,  declared  it  to  be  "  a  proverb  of  the 
ancients ; "  consequently  older  than  any  proverb  of  his  son 
Solomon.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WORLDLY  PROVERBS. 

MR.  HENRY  says  the  devil  has  his  proverbs  as  well  as  God, 
and  cites  Ezekiel  xii.  22.  xviii.  2. 


OVERRULING  PROVIDENCE. 

ONE  great  object  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  to  extirpate 
the  whole  royal  family,  except  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  to  be  bred  a  Papist,  and  the  Roman-Catholic  religion 
established  under  her  ;  the  descendants  of  whom  were,  not- 
withstanding, called  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  her  brother,  for  a  direct  contrary  purpose,  namely,  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Anecdotes  of  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  p.  342. 

GOD  may  order  and  dispose  what  he  does  not  approve, 
and  use  the  wickedness  of  men  while  he  forbids  it:  the 
design  of  the  first  cause  does  not  exclude  the  malignity  of 
the  second. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermon  on  1  Kingx  xiii.  33. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

GOD  hangs  the  greatest  weights  upon  the  smallest  wires. 
LORD  BACON'S  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  81.  Edit.  1803. 

UNDER  Pope  Adrian's  picture,  in  allusion  to  1  Corinthians 
iii.  6.  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
increase,"  was  written,  "  Ultrajectum  plantavit,"  "  Utrecht 
planted  me "  [where  he  was  born,  and  where  the  house  of 
his  birth  is  yet  to  be  seen] — "Louvanium  rigavit,"  "Lou- 
vain  watered  me"  [which  was  the  university  in  which  he 
was  educated] — "  Sed  Caesar  incrementum  dedit,"  "  It  was 
the  Emperor  that  gave  the  increase  "  [for  to  him  were  his 
great  church  preferments,  and  his  advancement  to  the 
Popedom  owing].  One  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  all,  "Hie 
Deus  nihil  fecit,"  "God  had  no  hand  in  all  this;"  when 
yet  to  Him,  and  his  powerful  agency  and  rich  mercy  and 
grace,  all  is  ascribed  in  Scripture. 

CALAMY'S  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  I.  p.  162.  Edit.  1829. 

HE  that  will  watch  Providence  shall  never  want  a  Provi- 
dence to  watch.  FL\VEL — On  Providence. 

THE  history  of  Providence  containeth  that  excellent  corre- 
spondence which  is  between  God's  revealed  will  and  his 
secret  will,  which,  though  it  be  so  obscure,  as,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  not  legible  to  the  natural  man,  no,  nor  many 
times  to  those  who  behold  it  from  the  tabernacle,  yet  at 
some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for  our  better  establishment, 
and  the  confuting  of  those  which  are  as  without  God  in  the 
world,  to  write  it  in  such  text  and  capital  letters,  that,  as  the 
prophet  says,  "  He  that  runneth,  may  read  it;"  that  is,  mere 
sensual  persons  which  hasten  by  God's  judgments,  and 
never  bend  or  fix  their  cogitations  upon  them,  are,  never- 
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theless,  in  their  passage  and  race,  urged  to  discern  it.  Such 
are  the  notable  events  and  examples  of  God's  judgments, 
chastisements,  deliverances,  and  blessings. 

LORD  BACON — Advancement  of  Learning,  Vol.  I. 
p.  88.  Edit.  1803. 

WE  require  the  same  hand  to  protect  us  in  apparent 
safety  as  in  the  most  imminent  and  palpable  danger.  One 
of  the  most  wicked  men  in  my  neighbourhood  was  riding 
near  a  precipice,  and  fell  over :  his  horse  was  killed,  but  he 
escaped  without  injury.  Instead  of  thanking  God  for  his 
deliverance,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in 
it,  but  attributed  his  escape  to  chance.  The  same  man  was 
afterwards  riding  on  a  very  smooth  road :  his  horse  suddenly 
fell  and  threw  his  rider  over  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  while  the  horse  escaped  unhurt. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  392. 

THERE'S  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet. 

THE  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Involv'd  in  mazes,  and  perplex' d  with  errors : 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

ADDISON — Cato. 

PROVIDENCE  APPEALED  TO  BY  BOTH  SIDES. 

ALL  sides  are  apt  to  build  much  on  Providence  when  it  is 
favourable  to  them,  and  yet  they  will  not  allow  the  argument 
when  it  turns  against  them. 

BISHOP  BURNBT'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  32. 
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THE  DEALINGS  OF   PROVIDENCE  NO  CERTAIN  CRITERIA  OF  THE  DIVINE 

PROCEDURE. 

THE  Almighty  can  carry  on  very  different  designs  by  the 
same  dispensations  of  his  providence ;  and  consequently  no 
man,  from  the  bare  feeling  of  God's  hand,  can  certainly  un- 
derstand his  mind. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  IX.  p.  36. 

PROVIDENCE  GRADUALLY  DEVELOPED. 

DE  operibus  Dei  non  est  judicandum  ante  quintum  actum. 
[Quoted  by  Flavel.] 

ALLOWANCE  OF  PROXY. 

A  JURYMAN  having  applied  to  Lord  Mansfield  to  excuse  him 
from  serving,  on  account  of  particular  business. — "  Cannot  it 
be  done  by  deputy  ?  "  said  his  lordship.  "  Certainly,  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  I  must  stay."  Another  juryman,  hearing  this, 
applied  also;  and  upon  the  same  question  being  asked, 
replied,  "  It  was  impossible  to  perform  his  duty  by  deputy, 
for  he  had  been  invited  to  a  feast."  Lord  Mansfield  thought 

the  joke  too  good  to  refuse  the  applicant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRUDENCE. 

WHOSO  is  not  wise  enough  to  forecast  the  danger  of  an 
offence,  or  indiscretion,  will  have  leisure  enough  for  an  un- 
seasonable repentance.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

NULLUM  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia. 

Juv.  Sat.  10. 


NOTHING  COMPENSATES  FOR  THE  WANT  OF  PRUDENCE. 

THIS   relation   (the   life   of  Savage)   will   not  be   wholly 
without   its   use,   if  those   who,   in   confidence   of  superior 
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capacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  shall  be  reminded  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of 
prudence ;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible.  JOHNSON — Life  of  Savage. 


MINDING  ONE'S  P'S  AND  Q'S. 

WHEN  it  was  fully  expected  that  Mr.  W- 


,  whose  un- 
manageable voice  had  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "  Bubble 
and  Squeak,"  would  be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  so  informed,  he  observed, 
that  if  the  report  were  true,  the  members  must  mind  their 
P's  and  Q's ;  or  else,  instead  of  saying  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  they 
would  say,  "  Mr.  Squeaker ! " 

[Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINDING  ONfi's  P'S  AND  Q*S. 

THE  beer  that  was  drunk  at  the  taverns  was  formerly 
scored  up  with  chalk  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  in  Pints  or 
Quarts,  as  it  was  ordered,  thus : — 


P. 

1 


Q. 


A.  . 

B.  . 

C.  . 

D.  . 

Thus  when  a  man  became  too  liberal  either  towards  him- 
self or  his  friends,  and  ordered  beyond  his  means,  he  was 
cautioned  to  "  mind  his  P's  and  Q's,"  or  he  would  order  more 
than  he  could  pay  for.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  PSALMS. 

THE  Psalms  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  earth  and  heaven.  They  have  supplied  to 
all  ages  materials  for  Christian  worship  under  every  ima- 
ginable circumstance  of  human  life.  They  have  facilitated 
the  means  of  negociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  pardoned.  They  have  provided  confession  for  the 
contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken-hearted,  invitation  to  the 
weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They  have  furnished 
petitions  for  the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
for  all. 

MRS.  H.  MORE — Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
St.  Paul. 


THE  PUBLIC. 

THAT  invisible  throne  on  which  opinion  is  seated,  sending 
forth  her  arbitrations  and  decrees,  to  which  states  and  com- 
munities must  ultimately  conform. 

ROBERTS — History  of  Letter  Writing,  p.  373. 

His  Majesty  the  public.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PUBLIC  AT  LARGE. 

THE  rascal  many. 


SPENSER'S  Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  Canto  1 2. 


THE  PUBLIC  LEADS  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  AND 
MORAL  QUESTIONS. 

IT  naturally  happens,  that,  in  the  process  of  moral  improve- 
ment, as  connected  with  the  provisions  of  civil  polity,  indivi- 
dual sagacity  or  benevolence  is  almost  always  beforehand 
with  the  State.  It  is  not  only  unshackled  by  the  same 
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restraints  of  form  and  custom,  but  it  acts  under  the  influence 
of  higher  and  more  sacred  motives  than  those  of  secular 
policy ;  and  considers  man  not  solely,  nor  even  principally, 
as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  but  as  a  responsible  moral 
agent — as  the  heir  of  life  eternal — as  a  servant  of  God — as  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  therefore  earnest  and  anxious 
in  its  inquiries  after  the  best  methods,  not  merely  of  pre- 
serving unbroken  the  bond  of  civil  unity,  and  of  preventing 
the  injuries  which  crime  inflicts  upon  the  social  fabric,  but  of 
saving  souls  to  the  Lord ; — to  him  "  who  hath  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  may  turn  from 
his  way  and  live." 

DR.  BLOMFIELD,  Bishop  of  London — Sermons,  June  22, 1828. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  the  above  extract  was 
quoted,  in  April  1832,  at  the  Christian-Knowledge  Society,  on 
a  motion  for  memorializing  the  India  Company  against  the 
idolatrous  tribute  so  long  received  by  that  Company ;  which 
motion  was  carried,  and  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  upon  pilgrims,  penances,  ablutions,  and  other  heathen 
rites.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  CAUTION  TO  PUBLIC  MEN. 

MR.  C —  —  observed,  at  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  before  his  departure,  in  advising  him  to  be  careful 
of  his  health,  that  God  was  too  mighty  to  require  any  unne- 
cessary sacrifices,  and  too  good  to  expect  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 
INTERDUM  vulgus  rectum  videt :  est  ubi  peccat. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  II.  1. 
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DEFIANCE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

— POPULUS  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

HOR.  Sat.  Book  I.  1. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  NO  TEST  OF  TRUTH. 

VULGUS  ex  veritate  pauca,  ex  opinione  multa  aestimat. 

CICERO. 

QUID  mihi  citas  vulgum,  pessimum  rei  gerendse  auctorem  ? 

ERASMUS. 


PUBLIC  PETITIONING. 

THIS  petitioning  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  Govern- 
ment, and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  undertake  to  get  peti- 
tions either  against  quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas  with  the 
help  of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be  no  yielding  to  en- 
courage this :  the  object  is  not  important  enough.  We  are 
not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen  palaces  because  one  cottage  is 
burning.  DR.  JOHNSON — BosweWs  Life. 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT  NOT  REWARDED  HERE. 

ZEAL  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  de- 
vising any  thing  ourselves,  or  revising  that  which  hath  been 
laboured  by  others,  deserveth  certainly  much  respect  and 
esteem,  but  yet  findeth  but  cold  entertainment  in  the  world. 
It  is  welcomed  with  suspicion  instead  of  love,  and  with  emu- 
lation instead  of  thanks  :  and  if  there  be  any  hole  left  for 
cavil  to  enter  (and  cavil,  if  it  do  not  find  an  hole,  will  make 
one),  it  is  sure  to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  danger  to  be  con- 
demned  Thus,  not  only  as  oft  as  we  speak,  as  one 

saith,  but  also  as  oft  as  we  do  any  thing  of  note  or  conse- 
quence, we  subject  ourselves  to  every  one's  censure:   and 
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happy  is  he  that  is  least  tossed  upon  tongues ;  for  utterly  to 

escape  the  scratch  of  them  it  is  impossible So  hard 

a  thing  it  is  to  please  all,  even  when  we  please  God  best,  and 
do  seek  to  approve  ourselves  to  every  one's  conscience. 

The  Translators  Preface  to  the  Bible. 


PUBLICITY HAZARDOUS. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  be  much  talked  about,  and  to  be,  at 
the  same  time,  worth  being  talked  about  at  all. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY. 

LADY  MORGAN   calls   confectionary    "  the   poetry  of  the 
kitchen." 

THE  PULPIT. 

THERE  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies !     His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wand'rer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heav'nly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms, 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect ! 
***** 
I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
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That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 

COWPER—  Task,  Book  II. 

C'EST  la  que,  bien  ou  mal,  on  a  droit  de  tout  dire. 

BOILEAU. 


PULPIT  POLITICS. 

POLITICS  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  which  have  little  agree- 
ment. No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the 
healing  voice  of  Christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil  li- 
berty and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion 
by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their  proper  cha- 
racter to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave  and 
of  the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inex- 
perienced in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with  so 
much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics  but  the  pas- 
sions they  excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  ani- 
mosities of  mankind. 

BURKE — On  the  French  Revolution,  p.  14. 


A  LAME  PUN. 

UPON  visiting  Dr.  Burney,  at  Chelsea  College,  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick North  appeared  there  upon  crutches,  and  with  diffi- 
culty hobbled  into  the  library ;  yet  he  advanced  with  a  smile, 
saying,  that  though  he  must  obsequiously  beg  permission  to 
produce  himself  in  such  a  plight  elsewhere,  he  boldly  felt  at 
home  in  coming  with  wooden  legs  to  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Miss  BURNEY'S  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  Vol.  III.  p.  193. 
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A  CLASSICAL  PUN. 

THE  finest  classical  pun,  perhaps,  on  record,  is  the  applica- 
tion which  Swift  is  supposed  to  have  made  from  Virgil,  on 
occasion  of  a  lady's  gown  having  accidentally  swept  down 
and  injured  a  valuable  Cremona  violin: — 

"  Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae." 

But  although  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  throws  no 
doubt  on  the  originality  of  the  anecdote,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  such  a  felicitous  application  was  not 
rather  suggested  to  Swift,  or  some  other  wit,  by  the  posse  of 
the  allusion,  than  by  the  esse  of  the  occurrence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

METHOD,  as  Mrs.  More  says,  is  the  very  hinge  of  business  ; 
and  there  is  no  method  without  punctuality.  Punctuality  is 
important,  because  it  subserves  the  peace  and  good  temper 
of  a  family  :  the  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on  necessary 
duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this  duty.  Punctuality  is  im- 
portant as  it  gains  time :  it  is  like  packing  things  in  a  box ; 
a  good  packer  will  get  in  half  as  much  more  as  a  bad  one. 
The  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  is  another  advan- 
tage of  punctuality.  A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry : 
he  has  no  time  to  speak  with  you,  because  he  is  going  else- 
where ;  and  when  he  gets  there,  he  is  too  late  for  his  busi- 
ness, or  he  must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he  can  finish 
it.  It  was  a  wise  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  I  do 
one  thing  at  a  time."  Punctuality  gives  weight  to  character. 
"  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment :  then  I  know  he 
will  keep  it."  And  this  generates  punctuality  in  you ;  for, 
like  other  virtues,  it  propagates  itself.  Servants  and  children 
must  be  punctual,  where  their  leader  is  so.  Appointments, 
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indeed,  become  debts.  I  owe  you  punctuality,  if  I  have  made 
an  appointment  with  you ;  and  have  no  right  to  throw  away 
your  time,  if  I  do  my  own.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  344. 

ERRONEOUS  PUNCTUATION. 

CONFUSIS  punctis,  confunduntur  omnia.          MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  example  may  suffice,  from  Luke  xxiii.  32. : 
"  Two  other  malefactors,"  is  the  common  reading  of  all 
our  English  Bibles,  no  stop  being  after  "  other,"  as  in  the 
original,   which  would    suppose   our  blessed  Lord  to  have 
been  a  malefactor. 

» 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

NON  minus  turpe  principi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico 
multa  funera. 

[Quoted  by  Lord  Clarendon,  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.] 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

-  SHALL  there  be  gallows  standing  in  England, 
when  thou  art  king  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  1.  Scene  2. 


PUNISHMENT,  WHY  DELAYED. 

THOSE  little  sins  which  were  passed  twenty  or  thirty  years 
since,  and  had  all  the  extenuations  of  the  infirmity  of  nature, 
have  malignity  enough  in  them  to  deserve  those  sufferings 
that  thou  now  art  under ;  and  it  was  the  patience  of  God  to- 
wards thee  that  they  were  thus  long  before  they  bore  their 
fruit,  when  thou  art  in  a  better  condition  to  make  use  of  the 
punishment  than  thou  wert  shortly  after  their  commission. 
SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  Vol.  I.  p.  278.  Edit.  1805. 
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PUNY. 

DR.  JOHNSON  does  not  fail  to  give  the  French  puis  ne  as  the 
etymology  of  this  word ;  but  for  English  readers,  he  should 
have  added  "  after  born ; "  which  phrase,  as  applied  to  the 
last-born  child,  supposes  inferior  strength,  or,  to  the  last-made 
judge,  denotes  inferiority  of  rank  and  standing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  PURPOSES. 

THE  constant  purpose  of  God  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil : 
the  constant  purpose  of  man  is  to  bring  evil  out  of  good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


PURGATORY. 

GOD  never  kindled  that  fire  to  purify  souls ;  but  the  Pope, 
to  warm  his  own  kitchen.  FLAVEL — Soul  of  Man. 

THE  Pope's  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  somehow  affronted 
Michael  Angelo,  upon  which  the  painter  had,  in  his  grand 
subject  of  the  Last  Judgment,  contrived  to  place  a  striking 
likeness  of  his  old  enemy  in  the  place  which,  Pope  says,  is 
never  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  His  holiness  was  of  course 
appealed  to,  as  keeping  the  keys  of  both  worlds ;  who  at  once 
insisted  that  the  artist  should  remove  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soner from  the  canvas ;  to  which  command,  however,  Michael 
Angelo  returned  for  answer,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  it 
did  not  lie  in  his  power  to  oblige  his  holiness,  which  he  should 
willingly  have  done  had  the  unhappy  culprit  been  only  placed 
in  Purgatory ;  but  that,  as  it  was,  he  was  in  a  place  from 
which  he  apprehended  that  even  his  holiness  himself  had  no 
power  to  release  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  analogy  between  the  paganism  of  Popery,  and  that  of 
the  idolatrous  Chinese,  appears  in  the  fact,  that,  on  the  resto- 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII., 
it  was  publicly  ordained  that  prayers  should  be  offered  for 
the  soul  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  beheaded,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  ancient  regal  dynasty  of  that  empire ;  which  prayers  have, 
accordingly,  been  continued  throughout  France,  with  all  pos- 
sible solemnity :  while  it  was  equally  ordained,  upon  the 
death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  China,  that  "  officers  should  be 
despatched  to  sacrifice  at  the  tombs  of  the  departed  emperors 
and  kings  of  every  past  dynasty,  and  at  the  tomb  of  Confucius." 

As  more  than  one  of  the  Jesuits  have  held  that  souls  were 
released  from  Purgatory  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number 
of  years,  it  seems  deserving  of  inquiry  what  opinion  so  in- 
fallible a  theologian  as  the  Pope  may  hold  on  this  subject ; 
because,  if  it  could  once  be  ascertained  that  the  period  had 
elapsed,  the  discovery  might  save  the  French  empire  some 
expense :  but  how  far  this  might  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  there,  may  perhaps  involve  another 
question,  and  possibly  prevent  the  reference  to  his  holiness 
altogether.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PURGATORY,  AND  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

WHILE  men  rested  on  Christ,  and  dared  to  behold  them- 
selves complete  in  Him,  they  had  no  temptation  to  apply  to 
the  false  refuges  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  In  the  article  of 
death  they  committed  their  souls  and  bodies  to  their  Saviour. 
That  hope  of  glory  being  lost,  they  struggled,  in  vain,  through 
life,  with  doubts  and  fear ;  and,  departing  in  uncertainty,  left 
it  to  the  charity  of  friends  to  eke  out  their  supposed  defect  of 
merit, 

"  And  found  no  end  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost." 

MILNER'S  Church  History,  Vol.  IIF.  p.  172. 
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OUR  OBLIGATION  TO  THE  PURITANS. 

MANY,  no  doubt,  who  obtained  an  undue  ascendancy  among 
the  Puritans  in  the  turbulent  days  of  Charles  I.  were  factious, 
ambitious  hypocrites ;  but  I  must  think  that  the  tree  of  sober 
and  legitimate  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  under  whose  sha- 
dow we  of  the  Establishment  and  others  repose  in  peace,  was 
planted  and  watered  by  the  Puritans :  yet  it  is  the  modern 
fashion  to  feed  on  the  fruit,  and  then  revile  those  to  whom 
we  owe  it.  REV.  THOMAS  SCOTT. 

SPIRITUAL  PURITY. 

TILL  oft  converse  with  heav'nly  habitants 

Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind; 

And  turns  it,  by  degrees,  to  the  soul's  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal.  MILTON— Com  us. 

PURSUIT  AND  POSSESSION. 

WHEN  we  desire  or  solicit  any  thing,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it :  when  it  is 
obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. 

SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

PUSEYISM. 

VERY  reverend  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 

THE  Tractarian  views  have  been  taken  up,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  only  by  those  who,  in  the  midst,  perhaps,  of 
much  external  decorum,  exhibited  no  signs  of  spiritual  life, 
and  have  never  seen  clearly  the  great  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  We  have  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
originators  of  the  movement  in  Oxford,  and  they  prove 
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themselves  to  be  indeed  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind" — en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  God's  plan  for  the  justification  of  a 
sinner.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge :  "  for  they,  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
righteousness  of  God."  This  is  enough  to  condemn  them 
and  their  system  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  that  men 
are  justified  freely  by  God's  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  are  wrong  in  the  foun- 
dation, their  superstructure  cannot  be  right.  It  was  said,  by 
a  shrewd  and  pious  man,  that  Popery  was  the  master-piece  of 
Satan,  and  that  he  would  never  bring  into  the  world  a  second 
scheme  of  evil  equal  to  it  in  cunning  and  mischief :  and  this 
scheme,  now  introduced,  is  not  another;  it  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  popish  virus,  founded  upon  its  principles,  so  con- 
genial to  human  nature,  and  returning  to  the  original  from 
whence  it  sprung. 

Primary  Charge  of  the  Bishop  ofCashel,  1843. 

THERE  is  a  foolish  proneness  in  those  that  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  substance  of  Christian  privi- 
leges to  catch  at  the  signs  and  shadows  of  them.  Many  that 
like  not  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  yet,  for  their  reputation's 
sake,  are  fond  of  the  seals  of  it.  It  is  not  only  justice,  but 
kindness,  to  such,  to  be  denied  them ;  for  by  usurping  that 
which  they  have  no  title  to,  they  affront  God,  and  make  their 
sin  the  more  heinous ;  and  by  building  their  hopes  upon  a 
wrong  foundation,  they  render  their  conversion  the  more  dif- 
ficult, and  their  ruin  the  more  deplorable. 

HENRY'S  Commentary  on  Genesis  iii.  22,  23. 
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PUSEYISM,  OR  ANY  OTHER  HERESY. 

GOD,  purposing  to  punish  the  coldness  of  our  age,  can  as 
well  now  send  an  heretical  spirit,  not  only  into  the  common 
people,  but  into  four  hundred  learned  preachers,  as  he  did,  in 
times  past,  send  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  four  hun- 
dred prophets.  Even  as  polygamy  was  not  very  hurtful  to  the 
Church,  so  long  as  it  was  within  Lamech's  house,  but,  when  it 
passed  into  Abraham's  family,  got  strength  and  prevailed 
much ;  so  ill  opinions  are  then  less  hurtful  whilst  they  are 
among  the  wicked  and  ignorant,  but  when  they  get  favour 
among  the  learned  and  godly  they  begin  to  be  most  dan- 
gerous. GREENHAM'S  Works,  p.  18.  [Edit  1612.] 

THE  theology  which  would  put  a  slight  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  a  theology  which  carries  with  it  its  own  condemna- 
tion :  as  though  it  were  for  nothing  that  our  blessed  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  died  ;  as  though  we  could  cease  to  be  a 
Reformed  Church,  and  unite  ourselves  with  the  Romish,, 
without  surrendering  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  privileges 
of  freedom,  the  hopes  of  Christianity.  No !  I  would  have 
you  sound  Churchmen :  but  sound  Churchmanship,  as  it  does 
not  consist  in  crying  down  Dissent,  far  less  does  it  in  com- 
plimenting Popery,  copying  its  practices,  extenuating  its 
errors,  or  exaggerating  its  advantages.  Sound  Churchman- 
ship  is  that  which  keeps  equally  clear  of  Dissent  and  of 
Popery ; — of  Dissent,  in  which  every  man  invents  a  theology 
for  himself; — of  Popery,  in  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to 
think  for  himself. 

MELVILL'S  Sermon  on  Nov.  5,  1843. 

PUSILLANIMITY- 
PUSILLANIMITY  is  the  want  of  hope ;  and  hope  is  the  cordial 
°f  life-  YOUNG— True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 
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A  PUZZLE-HEADED  PRINCE. 

THE  king  [James  I.]  was  very  quick-sighted  in  discerning 
difficulties  and  raising  objections,  and  very  slow  in  master- 
ing them  and  untying  the  knots  he  had  made ;  in  a  word,  he 
knew  not  how  to  wrestle  with  desperate  contingencies,  and 
so  abhorred  the  being  entangled  in  such. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  12. 


Q. 


QUACKERY. 

AN  empiric  was  asked  by  a  regular  physician  how  it  was 
that,  without  education  or  skill,  he  contrived  to  live  in  consi- 
derable style,  while  he  could  hardly  subsist.  "  Why,"  said 
the  other,  "  how  many  people  do  you  think  have  passed  us 
lately  ?"  "  Perhaps  a  hundred."  "And  how  many  of  them 
do  you  think  possess  common  sense?"  "Possibly  one." 
— "  Why,  then,"  said  the  quack,  "  that  one  goes  to  you,  and 
I  get  the  other  ninety-nine."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AVOIDING  NEEDLESS  QUARRELS. 

I  COMMEND  his  discretion  and  valour  who,  walking  in  Lon- 
don streets,  met  one  who  cried  to  him,  beforehand,  "  I  will 
have  the  wall."  "  Yea,"  answered  he,  "  and  take  the  house 
too,  if  you  can  agree  with  the  landlord."  FULLER. 

ANOTHER  reply  is  elsewhere  recorded :  "  I  never  give  the 
wall  to  a  scoundrel."  "  I  always  do,"  said  the  other ;  and 
surrendered  it.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  QUARRELSOME. 

IF  a  man  has  a  quarrelsome  temper,  let  him  alone.  The 
world  will  soon  find  him  employment.  He  will  soon  meet 
with  some  one  stronger  than  himself,  who  will  repay  him 
better  than  you  can.  A  man  may  fight  duels  all  his  life,  if 
he  is  disposed  to  quarrel.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  399. 

A  QUARRELSOME  MAN. 

WHY,  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more, 
or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard  than  thou  hast  ....  Thou  hast 
quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he 
hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun  .... 
An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man  should  buy 
the  fee  simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

SHAKSPEARE — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

A  LEARNED  QUESTION. 

THE  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  mentioned  a  great 
case  depending  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  Serjeant 
Whitaker  was  examining  a  witness  at  the  bar,  when  it  be- 
came a  very  serious  and  long-disputed  point  whether  some 
question  which  he  wished  to  ask  the  witness  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  put.  He  was,  of  course,  ordered  to  withdraw 
during  the  discussion,  and  it  is  supposed  was  kept  in  wait- 
ing rather  longer  than  he  liked.  On  his  return,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  very  gravely  said,  "  Mr.  Serjeant,  the  House  has 
fully  considered  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  has  come  to  a 
decision  that  your  question  may  be  asked."  Upon  which  the 
learned  Serjeant  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  feel  exceedingly  in- 
debted for  the  indulgence  which  has  been  conceded ;  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  what  the 
question  was  :  the  only  thing  I  can  recollect  concerning  it  is, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  no  importance  whatever." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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R. 


RAILING. 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  revenge  so  poor  and  pitiful  as  railing ; 
for  every  dog  can  bark :  and  he  that  rails,  makes  another 
noise,  indeed,  but  not  a  better. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  VII. 

To  your  railing  I  say  nothing ;  but  to  your  arguments  I 

say  as  follows 

HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 


RANK  NO  DISPENSATION  FOR  CRIME. 

THOSE  whom  their  sins  have  debased,  deserve  no  favour 
in  the  punishment.  As  God  knows  no  honour,  no  royalty, 
in  matter  of  sin,  no  more  may  his  deputies.  Connivance  at 
the  outrages  of  the  mighty,  cuts  the  sinews  of  a  state. 

BISHOP  HALL — Contemplations.  [On  Phineas.] 


RAPIN. 

RAPIN    a    donne,   en  Francois,   la   seule    bonne    histoire 

d'Angleterre. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  270. 

RAPIN  is  always  full  and  valuable,  and  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  all  other  writers. 
PROFESSOR  SMYTH'S  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Vol.  I.  1841. 

READING. 

AT  this  day,  as  much  company  as  I  have  kept,  and  as 
much  as  I  love  it,  I  love  reading  better.  I  would  rather  be 
employed  in  reading  than  in  the  most  agreeable  conversation. 

POPE — Spences  Anecdotes,  p.  274. 
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READING  BOOKS  THROUGH. 

WHEN  I  read,  I  wish  to  read  to  good  purpose ;  and  there 
are  some  books  which  contradict,  on  the  very  face  of  them, 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  first  principles.  You  surely  will 
not  say  that  I  am  bound  to  read  such  books.  If  a  man  tells 
me  he  has  a  very  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  two  and 
two  make  five,  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend 
to  this  argument.  If  I  find  the  first  mouthful  of  meat 
which  I  taste  from  a  fine-looking  joint  on  my  table  is  tainted, 
I  need  not  eat  through  it  to  be  convinced  I  ought  to  send  it 
away.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  189. 

Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  the  same  idea  by,  "  Sir,  when  I 
take  up  one  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  worsted,  I  have  no  right 
to  suppose  the  other  end  embroidery." 


RULE  FOR  READING  THE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

THE  great  secret  of  good  reading  is  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  laying  of  emphasis,  in  the  hope  of  producing 
a  better  effect ;  for  some  taste  and  judgment  being  requisite 
in  this  particular,  many  readers,  especially  those  of  the 
younger  class,  are  more  likely  to  err  by  the  undue  employ- 
ment of  emphasis,  than  by  using  it  too  little.  It  is  more 
especially  in  overcharging  the  various  tenses  and  persons  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  "  To  be,"  "  To  have,"  and  "  To  do,"  that 
this  mistake  is  committed  :  and  such  auxiliaries  being  of 
incessant  occurrence  in  all  composition,  they  form  a  per- 
petual stumbling-block  to  an  inexperienced  or  inattentive 
reader.  Generally  speaking,  these  auxiliaries  should  receive 
as  little  emphasis  as  possible,  being  simply  the  aids  and 
accessories  of  language;  which,  however  necessary  when 
kept  in  their  proper  places,  both  injure  the  sense,  when 
made  of  too  much  importance,  and  destroy  the  cadence  and 
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harmony  of  the  different  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  A 
single  example,  taken  from  the  Decalogue,  may  suffice, 
where  the  emphasis  is  most  commonly  laid  on  "  Thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself,"  &c. ;  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name,"  &c. ;  "  shalt  keep  holy,"  &c. ;  "  shalt  not  steal ;"  "  shalt 
not  kill,"  &c. ;  thus  occasioning  much  dissonance  to  the  ear : 
whereas  the  sense  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  em- 
phasis, in  such  case,  being  transferred  from  the  auxiliary 
word  to  the  thing  really  commanded,  or  prohibited ;  as 
(when  commanded),  "Thou  shalt  keep  holy  ;"  or  (when  pro- 
hibited), " Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "  not  kill"  " not  bear  fake 
witness,'"  "not  covet" &c.  Again :  " The  poor  always  ye  have 
with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always;"  John  xii.  8. ;  ''For 
there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead," 
Exodus  xii.  30. ;  each  "  there  was "  not  even  being  in  the 
original.  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be-,"  instead  of  "  in  the  beginning,''''  "now"  and  "ever" 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  in  which  the  false 
emphasis  imposed  on  the  auxiliaries  (like  burdens  placed  on 
the  weak),  as  so  many  adjuncts  of  language,  rather  than  on 
the  language  itself,  is  both  offensive  to  the  practised  ear  and 
injurious  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  but  the 
observation  of  any  one  who  may  bear  the  above  canon  in 
mind,  upon  reading  aloud  any  single  chapter  of  either  Tes- 
tament, will  readily  indicate  the  superiority  of  such  reading 
as  avoids  affixing  importance  to  secondary  and  subordinate 
terms,  rather  than  to  those  which  really  constitute  the  sense 
of  a  passage.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

READING  AND  CONVERSATION. 

READING  makes  a  full  man  :  conference  a  ready  one. 

LORD  BACON. 

VOL.   II.  C  C 
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READING  WITHOUT  DIGESTION  J    AND  SO  OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 
LEARNING  IN  GENERAL. 

HE  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys, 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  IV. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING. 

IF  the  books  which  you  read  are  your  own,  mark  with  a 
pen  or  pencil  the  most  considerable  things  in  them  which 
you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may  read  that  book  the 
second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your  eye  running 
over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted.  It  is 
but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  "  I 
shall  spoil  my  book ; "  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did 
not  buy  it  as  a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as 
a  scholar,  to  improve  your  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be 
improved,  your  advantage  is  abundant,  though  your  book 

yields  less  money  to  your  executors. 

WATTS — Logic,  p.  75. 

READY  WIT  AND  READY  MONEY. 

LORD  PETERBOROUGH  was  taken  by  the  mob  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  then  very  unpopular ;  and  being 
about  to  be  roughly  treated  by  those  friends  to  summary 
justice,  he  told  them,  "  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you,  by 
two  reasons,  that  I  am  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  and, 
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in  the  second,  they  are  heartily  at  your  service."  So, 
throwing  his  purse  among  them,  he  got  out  of  their  hands, 
with  loud  huzzas  and  acclamations. 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  p.  244. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  HUMAN  REASON. 

WHEN  a  man  will  exalt  his  reason  into  the  throne,  and 
set  up  his  own  high  imaginations,  which  should  be  "  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,"  above  Law  and 
Gospel,  and  suffer  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  and  discur- 
sive fancy  to  dispute  away  the  love  due  to  the  one,  the  faith 
due  to  the  other,  and  the  obedience  due  to  both ; — when  men 
will  make  their  reason  the  judge  of  God's  own  Word,  and 
the  last  resolution  of  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  do 
and  believe ; — this  is  to  tell  the  world  that  they  are  their  own 
masters,  and  acknowledge  no  authority  above  themselves. 

BISHOP  REYNOLDS — Works,  p.  1012.  edit.  1679. 


THE  FALLIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  REASON. 

SINCE  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  most  things,  we  should 
most  of  all  doubt  that  reason  of  ours  which  would  demon- 
strate all  things. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


REASON  SUBSERVIENT  TO  RELIGION. 

WHEN  reason  kindles  her  feeble  lamp  with  fire  from  God's 
altar,  and  supplies  it  continually  with  fresh  oil  from  the 
sacred  stores,  what  was  dark  becomes  clear,  what  was  per- 
plexed becomes  regular,  and  the  dim  and  scattered  fragments 
become  legible  and  intelligible. 

DR.  HENRY  HUNTER — Lectures. 
c  c  2 
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REASON  AND  REVELATION. 

THE  excellency  of  reason  is  no  more  an  argument  against 
the  wisdom  of  believing,  than  the  excellency  of  writing  is  an 
argument  for  a  man  to  write  against  his  creed. 

DEAN  YOUNG — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  (last  paragraph.) 

THE  REBEL  LORDS. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  (Mr.  Clark)  told  the  writer,  that,  in 
1746,  his  father  then  living  in  the  Minories,  he  walked  to 
Tower  Hill,  as  a  lad,  and  distinctly  saw  the  axe  glitter  in  the 
sun  as  it  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Mr.  Radcliffe.  He  added, 
that  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  the  brother  of  Lord  Derwentwater, 
who  had  been  beheaded  before  [in  the  Rebellion  of  1715]; 
and  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  himself  been  convicted  of  treason 
with  his  brother,  and  had  then  made  his  escape ;  but  ap- 
pearing again  so  many  years  after,  in  the  hope  that  few 
would  recognise  him,  it  became  very  difficult  to  identify  his 
person,  which  probably  would  never  have  been  done,  had 
not  the  barber,  who  had  formerly  shaved  him  in  the  Tower 
thirty-one  years  before,  sworn  to  his  person. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RECKONING. 

RABELAIS  calls  the  moments  in  which  a  reckoning  is  men- 
tioned the  most  melancholy  of  our  lives. 

GOLDSMITH — Essays. 

A  DAY  OF  RECKONING. 

MEN  may  cheer  themselves  in  the  morning,  and  they 
may  pass  on  tolerably  well,  perhaps,  without  God  at  noon ; 
but  the  cool  of  the  day  is  coming,  when  God  will  come 
down  to  talk  with  them. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  348. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BELOVED  RELATION. 

THE  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed. 
SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  RECONCILIATION  DRAWN  FROM  THE  SHORTNESS  OF 

LIFE. 

WHILE  yet  we  live,  (scarce  one  short  hour,  perhaps,) 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace  ! 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  X. 


RECREATION. 

ST.  JOHN  recreated  himself  with  a  tame  partridge,  to  shew 
the  lawfulness  of  recreation  when  not  abused. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR — Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

DOLCE  far  niente. 

Italian  Proverb. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  do  nothing." 

SWEET  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  REDEMPTION. 

ABSURD  !  prodigiously  absurd  !  to  think 

That  man's  minute  and  feeble  faculties, 

Ev'n  in  the  very  childhood  of  his  being, 

With  mortal  shadows  dimmed  and  wrapp'd  around, 

Could  comprehend  at  once  the  mighty  scheme 

Where  roll'd  the  ocean  of  eternal  love ; 

Where  wisdom  infinite  its  master-stroke 

Display 'd ;  and  where  omnipotence,  oppressed, 

Travail'd  in  all  the  greatness  of  its  strength ; 

And  everlasting  justice  lifted  up 

The  sword  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son  of  God ; 

And  mercy,  smiling,  bade  the  sinner  go ! 

Redemption  is  the  science  and  the  song 

Of  all  eternity.     Archangels,  day 

And  night,  into  its  glories  look.     The  saints, 

The  elders  round  the  throne,  old  in  the  years 

Of  heaVn,  examine  it  perpetually, 

And  ev'ry  hour  get  clearer,  ampler  views 

Of  right  and  wrong ;  see  virtue's  beauty  more ; 

See  vice  more  utterly  deprav'd  and  vile  ; 

And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred  hate ; 

That,  daily  love  with  a  more  perfect  love. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  II. 

REFORM. 

IT  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  would  follow 
the  example  of  Time  itself,  which,  indeed,  innovateth  greatly, 
but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

LORD  BACON — Ornamenta  Rationalia. 

AN  ancient  fabric  may,  by  mere  force,  be  defaced  and 
thrown  down :  but  it  requires  the  knowledge  and  caution  of 
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an  architect  to  beautify  and  repair  it.  You  are  sensible  that 
the  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  may  be  spoiled  by 
the  play  of  a  child,  or  broken  to  pieces  by  the  blow  of  an 
idiot  or  a  madman :  and  can  you  think  that  the  machine  of 
Government,  the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  of  all 
others,  may  not  at  once  be  despoiled  of  all  its  elegance,  and 
deprived  of  all  its  functions,  by  the  rude  and  bungling  at- 
tempts of  the  unskilful  to  amend  its  motion  ? 

BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF'S  Address  to  the  People,  p.  32. 

IT  is  not  good  to  try  experiments  on  bodies  politic,  except 
the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  good  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  be  the  desire  of  reformation  that 
draws  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pro- 
jects the  reformation.  All  novelty,  though  perhaps  it  must 
not  be  rejected,  yet  ought  it  ever  to  be  held  suspected. 

LORD  BACON. 

IN  removing  superstitions,  care  should  be  had  that  the 
good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad;  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

LORD  BACON — Ornamenta  Rationalia. 

I  HAVE  observed  all  set  quarrels  with  the  State,  and  pre- 
tences of  reforming  it,  to  end  commonly  like  the  pains  of  a 
man  in  a  little  boat,  who  tugs  at  a  rope  that  is  fast  to  a  ship : 
it  looks  as  if  he  resolved  to  draw  the  ship  to  him,  but  the 
truth,  and  his  meaning,  is,  to  draw  himself  to  the  ship ;  where 
he  gets  in  when  he  can,  and  does  like  the  rest  of  the  crew 
when  he  is  there. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — Of  the  Advancement  of  Trade 
in  Ireland. 
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SOME  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out  prejudices,  era- 
dicate virtue,  honesty,  and  religion.  SWIFT. 

REFORM  the  State !  that 's  a  stale  cheat :  the  primitive  devil, 
Lucifer,  first  used  it,  and  was  the  first  reformer  of  the  skies. 

DRYDEN. 

PRACTICAL  REFORM. 

IT  is  not  enough  for  us  to  stand  gazing  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  times,  unless  we  endeavour  to  redress  it. 

BISHOP  HALL'S  Contemplations.    [On  Phineas.] 


REFORM  REFUSED. 

SINT  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint. 

[Lorenzo  Ricci,  the  General  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  when 
their  reform  was  proposed  in  1762.] 

Similar  language  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
when  it  was  proposed  to  reform  the  representation  in  1831. 

The  Order,  notwithstanding,  was  abolished,  and  the  Re- 
form Act  was  passed !  MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORM,  A  TRADE. 

THE  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Barrington)  dining  with  the 
late  Chamberlain  of  London  (Mr.  Clark)  in  his  mayoralty, 
told  him  that  he  had  dined  with  Wilkes  in  the  same  room, 
when  he  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  that  Wilkes  then  produced  a 
bottle  of  superior  claret,  which  he  said  was  one  of  forty-five 
others ;  it  having  been  a  general  custom  to  send  him,  when 
in  prison,  various  presents,  each  consisting  of  that  particular 
number  of  articles,  in  commemoration  of  No.  45  of  the  True 
Briton  (for  which  libel  he  had  been  prosecuted).  "  I  only 
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wish,"  said  Wilkes,  "  I  had  known  their  taste  better,  and  then 
I  would  have  made  the  Paper,  No.  100  at  least." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REFORMERS  SHOULD  BEGIN  AT  HOME. 

SUCH  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  are  like  those  who 
are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  houses,  reforming  every 
thing  there,  while  their  own  run  to  ruin. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


MODERN  REFORMERS. 

CERTAIN  minds  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  that  they 
will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds 
and  shackles.  LORD  BACON — Essays. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TIMELY  REFORMATION. 

THEY  who  resist  improvement,  because  it  is  innovation, 
may  find  themselves  compelled  to  accept  innovation  when  it 
has  ceased  to  be  improvement. 

MR.  CANNING — Speech,  Feb.  1826. 


A  FATHER  S  REFUSAL. 

GOD  denies  a  Christian  nothing,  but  with  a  design  to  give 

him  something  better. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  374. 


A  POLITE  REFUSAL. 

BUT  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
I  thank  ye  as  much  as  if  I  did. 


HUDIBRAS. 
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A  REFUSAL  SOFTENED  BY  ITS  TERMS. 

SAY  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 

In  bitterness :  the  common  executioner, 

Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 

But  first  begs  pardon. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  you  Like  It,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 

A  travesty  of  this  fine  sentiment  may  be  found  in  the 
verse  of  a  song  which  was  more  than  once  quoted  by  Mr. 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  viz. 

When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move, 
Why  seem'd  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REGENERATION. 

BETTER  it  were  never  to  be  born  than  not  to  be  born  twice. 
JEREMY  TAYLOR — Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  155. 

A  DEAD  fish  will  swim  with  the  stream,  whatever  be  its 
direction ;  but  a  living  one  will  not  only  resist  the  stream, 
but,  if  it  chooses,  it  can  swim  against  it. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  118. 

REGENERATION  and  conversion  maybe  distinguished  from 
each  other,  though  they  cannot  be  separated.  They  may  be 
distinguished,  as  a  man's  being  disposed  to  go  in  a  certain 
road,  and  his  actually  going  in  that  road,  may  be  distin- 
guished: for  regeneration  is  God's  disposing  the  heart  to 
himself ;  but  conversion  is  the  actual  turning  of  the  heart  to 
God.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  236. 
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REGICIDAL  RETRIBUTION. 

THE  late  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Clark,  related  that  he  was  once 
dining  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  well-known 
Whig,  when  the  latter  was  boasting  that  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  signed  King  Charles's  death-warrant.  "  Aye,"  said  Wilkes, 
"  I  always  thought  there  was  a  judgment  on  that  family,  for 
there  has  not  been  a  head  in  it  ever  since." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  TRIALS  OF  THE  REGICIDES." 

ALL  who  desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  who  are  therefore 
not  above  considering  both  sides  of  a  question,  should  reflect 
maturely  upon  this  volume — a  book  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  "  speeches"  and  "  prayers" 
could  have  been  recorded  without  short-hand,  which  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  employed.  The  "  letters "  are  doubtless 
original ;  and  those,  in  particular,  of  Cooke  (the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral) deserve  no  common  share  of  consideration.  There  is 
enough  in  this  volume  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most 
prejudiced  friends  of  royalty :  and  however  utterly  indefen- 
sible was  the  conduct  of  these  men,  he  will  still  be  a  bold 
man  who  shall  pronounce  them  hypocrites. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


VAIN  REGRET. 

-  PAST  cure  is  still  past  care. 
SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 


RELAXATION. 

MISCE  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

HOR.  Od.  Book  IV.  12. 
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RELICS. 

MR.  CLARK,  the  late  City  Chamberlain,  related  to  the  writer, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  the  scull  of  John  Stow,  the  anti- 
quary, was  dug  up,  full  of  teeth,  of  which  he  secured  one. 
People  coming  pretty  quick,  of  course  every  tooth  in  the 
head  was  soon  gone ;  but  the  sexton,  who  found  the  trade 
good,  and  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  public  should  be  disap- 
pointed, easily  procured  a  few  thousand  more ;  which,  pass- 
ing under  the  name  of  John  Stow's  teeth,  in  due  time  the 
town  was  fully  supplied.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVOCATION  TO  RELIGION DRAWN  FROM  THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

IMITATED  FROM  CASIMIR,  AND  ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  JOHN  HARTOPP,  BART. 

LIVE,  my  dear  Hartopp,  live  to-day, 

Nor  let  the  sun  look  down,  and  say, 

"  Inglorious  here  he  lies  : " 

Shake  off  your  ease,  and  send  your  name 

To  immortality  and  fame, 

By  ev'ry  hour  that  flies. 

Youth^s  a  soft  scene,  but  trust  her  not  ; 

Her  airy  minutes,  swift  as  thought, 

Slide  off  the  slipp'ry  sphere  : 

Moons,  with  their  months,  make  hasty  rounds, 

The  sun  has  pass'd  his  vernal  bounds, 

And  whirls  about  the  year. 

Let  folly  dress  in  green  and  red, 

And  gird  her  waist  with  flowing  gold, 

Knit  blushing  roses  round  her  head, 

Alas  !  the  gaudy  colours  fade, 

The  garment  waxes  old. 

Hartopp,  mark  the  withering  rose, 

And  the  pale  gold,  how  dim  it  shews. 
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Bright  and  lasting  bliss  below 

Is  all  romance  and  dream  ; 

Only  the  joys  celestial  flow 

In  an  eternal  stream. 

The  pleasures  that  the  smiling  day 

With  large  right  hand  bestows, 

Falsely  her  left  conveys  away, 

And  shuffles  in  our  woes. 

So  I  have  seen  a  mother  play 

And  cheat  her  silly  child; 

She  gave,  and  took  a  toy  away, 

The  infant  cry'd  and  smil'd. 

Airy  chance,  and  iron  fate, 

Hurry  and  vex  our  mortal  state, 

And  all  the  race  of  ills  create  : 

Now  fiery  joy,  now  sullen  grief, 

Commands  the  reins  of  human  life, 

The  wheels  impetuous  roll ; 

The  harness'd  hours  and  minutes  strive, 

And  days  with  stretching  pinions  drive 

Down  fiercely  on  the  goal. 

Not  half  so  fast  the  galley  flies 

O'er  the  Venetian  sea, 

When  sails  and  oars,  and  lab'ring  skies, 

Contend  to  make  her  way. 

Swift  wings  for  all  the  flying  hours 

The  God  of  time  prepares, 

The  rest  lie  still  yet  in  their  nest, 

And  grow  for  future  years. 

DR.  WATTS — Lyric  Poems. 
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THE  SECURITY  OF  RELIGION. 

THOSE  that  keep  themselves  pure  in  times  of  common  ini- 
quity, God  will  keep  safe  in  times  of  common  calamity :  those 
that  partake  not  with  others  in  their  sins,  shall  not  partake 
with  them  in  their  plagues :  those  that  are  better  than  others, 
are,  even  in  this  life,  safer  than  others,  and  it  is  better  with 
them.  HENRY — Commentary  on  Genesis  vii.  1. 


AN  APPROPRIATING  RELIGION. 

ALL  consolation  in  religion  is  connected  with  appropria- 
tion. Many  will  say,  "  Lord  !  Lord  ! "  but  it  is  not  the  pri- 
vilege of  many  (as  it  was  Mary's)  to  say,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God."  Rev.  W.  WILKINSON. 

A  CHEERFUL  RELIGION. 

PIETY  enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull. 

DR.  SOUTH'S  Sermons. 


RELIGION  DEFINED. 

IF  we  would  give  one  general  account  of  all  the  duties 
that  are  incumbent  upon  a  Christian,  we  shall  find  them  re- 
ducible to  these  three — faith,  obedience,  and  patience  ;  and 
the  vital  principle  that  animates  and  runs  through  them 
all  is  submission :  faith  being  a  submission  of  our  under- 
standing to  what  God  commands  us  to  believe :  obedience 
being  a  submission  of  our  will  to  what  God  commands  us  to 
do :  and  patience  being  a  submission  of  the  whole  man  to 

what  God  commands  us  to  suffer. 

DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  X.  p.  92. 


WHATEVER  definitions  men  have  given  of  religion,  I  can 
find  none  so  accurately  descriptive  of  it  as  this — that  it  is 
such  a  belief  of  the  Bible  as  maintains  a  living  influence  on 
the  heart.  Men  may  speculate,  criticise,  admire,  dispute 
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about,  doubt,  or  believe  the  Bible ;  but  the  RELIGIOUS  MAN  is 
such,  because  he  so  believes  it  as  to  carry  habitually  a  prac- 
tical sense  of  its  truths  on  his  mind. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  205. 

EARLY  RELIGION. 

MR.  HENRY  observes  upon  Leviticus  ii.  14.  '  Thou  shalt 
offer,  for  the  meat-offering  of  thy  first-fruits,  green  ears  of 
corn/  "  That  is  not  expected  from  green  ears  which  one 
may  justly  look  for  from  those  that  have  been  left  to  grow 
full  ripe.  God  makes  the  best  of  green  ears  of  corn,  and  so 
must  we.  God  takes  a  particular  delight  in  the  first  ripe 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  expressions  of  early  piety  and 
devotion.  Those  that  can  but  speak  as  children,  yet,  if  they 
think  and  speak  well,  God  will  be  well  pleased  with  their 
buds  and  blossoms,  and  will  never  forget  "  the  kindness  of 
their  youth." 

THE  PROPER  END  OF  RELIGION. 

LET  us  never  hope  to  make  any  thing  more  than  heaven 
by  our  religion,  nor  ever  be  content  to  take  any  thing  less. 

REV.  MATTHEW  HENRY. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  RELIGION. 

IT  is  a  principle  advanced  by  President  Montesquieu,  that 
where  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  with  the  established  reli- 
gion, he  ought  to  repress  the  direct  attempts  towards  inno- 
vation, and  only  grant  a  toleration  to  other  sects. 

BISHOP  HORNE — Essays  and  Thoughts,  Book  XXV.  chap.  10. 


THE  EXTERNALS  OF  RELIGION, 

THE  heats  concerning  things  indifferent. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  Book  I.  p.  126. 
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A  CHIEF  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

Is  to  be  found  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  existing,  to  this  hour, 
in  Rome,  which  has  stood  there  ever  since  it  was  erected  by 
the  Roman  Emperor  Titus  Vespasian,  after  his  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  towards  the  support  of  which,  each  successive 
Pope  considers  it  a  duty  to  contribute  annually.  In  Bishop 
Wilson's  [of  Calcutta]  Evidences  of  Christianity  (Vol.  I.  p.  233. 
Second  Edit.  1832),  the  arch,  and  a  coin  struck  by  the  same 
emperor  to  commemorate  his  conquest,  are  thus  noticed  :— 
"  The  splendid  arch  which  was  erected  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  the  triumph  of  Titus  remains  to  the  present  day.  The 
triumphal  procession,  represented  in  bas-relief  on  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  arch,  exhibits  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table 
of  the  shew-bread,  the  trumpets,  and  other  spoils  taken  from 
the  Temple."  Gruter  says,  in  his  Inscriptions,  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  among  them. 

The  accurate  author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
describes  it  thus : — "  This  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  faultless  of  the  triumphal  arches,  consists  of  a  single 
arch :  of  eight  marble  columns  that  once  adorned  it,  four 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  two  only  are  entire.  The 
interior  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  two  fine  bas-reliefs, 
representing,  on  one  side,  Titus  in  his  car  of  triumph,  con- 
ducted by  the  genius  of  Rome,  and  crowned  by  the  hand  of 
Victory ;  on  the  other,  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  seven-branched  candlesticks,  the  trumpets,  the  golden 
table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  captive  Jews.  On  the 
roof  is  the  apotheosis  of  Titus  ;  for  this  arch  of  his  triumph 
was  not  erected  till  the  victor  was  dead.  But  this  beautiful 
monument,  raised  by  the  taste  and  generosity  of  one 
emperor  to  the  virtues  and  glory  of  another,  now  totters 
to  its  fall.  Yet,  mutilated  and  mouldered  as  it  is,  it  affords 
the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  faultless  specimen  of  the 
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Composite  Order  which  ancient  taste  has  bequeathed  to 
modern  times.  It  is,  accordingly,  received  as  the  canon  of 
that  order,  which  was  probably  introduced  about  this  period : 
at  least,  it  was  certainly  unknown  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
for  Vitruvius  does  not  mention  it."  [Vol.  III.  p.  141.] 

The  inscription  on  the  arch  is  not  here  given,  and  Bishop 
Wilson  gives  it  incorrectly,  having  been  misled  by  Gruter. 
It  is,  "Senatus  populusque  Romanus  divo  Tito  divi  Ves- 
pasiani  F.  Vespasiano  Augusto." 

A  grand  view  of  this  arch  is  given  by  Piranesi,  in  his 
Vedute  di  Roma,  of  which  it  forms  the  fortieth  plate ;  in 
which  he  shews  the  chief  bas-relief,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
trophies,  are  seen  the  Jewish  captives  in  procession,  with  the 
Roman  soldiers  bearing  their  standards ;  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  Eustace  should  never  have  men- 
tioned this  important  relic,  while  the  more  accurate  Forsyth 
notices  it  flippantly,  and  only  as  a  piece  of  architecture  ! 

The  best  account  that  we  have  of  this  great  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  Work  of  Reland,  "  De  spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
in  arcu  Titiano  Romae  conspicuis  liber,  cum  figuris,"  1716, 
1 2mo. ;  a  work  much  esteemed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester  (Dr.  Otter),  who  brought  a  copy  from  Rome. 

Bishop  Wilson  notices  the  coins  of  Titus,  as  illustrative  of 
the  same  awful  event,  as  under : — "  Several  coins  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest,  many  of  which  are 
extant.  One  of  brass,  in  my  possession,  exhibits,  on  the 
obverse,  the  effigies  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  personification  of  the  Jewish  state,  represented  (as 
Addison  observes)  as  a  woman  in  sorrow,  at  the  foot  of  a 
palm-tree,  sitting  upon  the  ground,  as  in  a  passage  of  the 
prophet  that  foretells  her  captivity,  with  this  legend,  '  Judaa 
capta.'  On  another,  the  legend  round  the  same  disconsolate 
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'  widowed   queen/    is    '  Vicisti  Caesar.'      [Evidences,  Vol.  I. 
p.  233.] 

These  coins  are  not  rare.     The  writer  has  a  small  one  of 
silver,  and  two  of  copper. — (See  Titus,  Arch  of.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROSPERITY  UNFAVOURABLE  TO  RELIGION. 

THEY  who  lie  soft  and  warm  in  a  rich  estate  seldom  come 
to  heat  themselves  at  the  altar. 

SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  IV.  p.  86. 


RELIGION  INDISPENSIBLE. 

IF  a  man,  by  a  vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  large 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore,  as  it  is  said  of  Solomon, 
could  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  art,  of 
words  and  things ;  could  attain  to  a  mastery  of  all  languages, 
and  sound  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  measure  the 
earth  and  the  heavens ;  tell  the  stars,  and  declare  their 
order  and  motions;  could  discourse  of  the  interests  of  all 
states,  the  intrigues  of  all  courts,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
history  of  all  ages  ;  could  speak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  groweth  out  of 
the  wall ;  and  of  beasts  also,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes :  and  yet  should  be  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  of  his  duty,  all  this  would  be 
but  an  impertinent  variety,  and  a  more  glittering  kind  of 
ignorance ;  and  such  a  man  (like  the  philosopher,  who,  while 
he  was  gazing  on  the  stars,  fell  into  a  ditch)  would  but 
"  sapienter  descendere  in  infernum,"  be  undone  with  all  his 
knowledge,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  go  down  into 
hell.  TILLOTSON'S  Sermons. 
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RELIGION  CHALLENGES  INVESTIGATION. 

—  WHO  most  examine,  most  believe. 

YOUNG— Night  Thoughts.  [Night  VII.] 


THE  JOY  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  joy  of  religion  is  an  exorcist  to  the  mind  :    it  expels 
the  demons  of  carnal  mirth  and  madness. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  321. 


RELIGION  AND  MORALITY  DISTINGUISHED. 

A  MAN  may  be  irreproachable  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  irreligious  and  profane.  Religion, 
in  the  practical  part,  is  a  studious  conformity  of  our  actions, 
our  wills,  and  our  appetites,  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  in 
pure  regard  to  the  divine  authority,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  as  discovered  to  us  in  Revelation. 
Morality  is  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  each  other  in  civil  society.  Morality 
comprehends  some  considerable  part,  but  a  part  only,  of  the 
second  Table. 

BISHOP  HORSLEY.    [Quoted  by  Biddulph,  Vol.  III.  p.  199.] 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

BISHOP  HALL  commends  "  a  wise  ignorance,"  and  Hooker 
"  a  dutiful  silence,"  when  each  is  adverting  to  such  inscru- 
table things  as  baffle  human  reason ;  not  as  being  contrary 
to  it,  but  as  above  it.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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NATIONAL  RELIGION. 

IT  is  an  infallible  sign  of  approaching  ruin  in  a  State  when 
Religion  is  neglected,  and  her  established  ceremonies  inter- 
rupted. Let,  therefore,  that  prince  that  would  be  potent,  be 
pious ;  and  that  he  may  punish  looseness  the  better,  let  him 
be  religious.  The  joy  of  Jerusalem  depends  upon  the  peace 
of  Zion.  QUARLES'S  Enchiridion — Cent  I.  chap.  57. 

THE  Roman  Catholics  have  a  Church  without  a  Religion  : 
the  Dissenters  have  a  Religion  without  a  Church :  but  the 
Establishment  has  both  a  Church  and  a  Religion. 

ARCHBISHOP  MAGEE. 


NOMINAL  RELIGION. 

TITULAR  Christians.  Crippleyate  Lectures. 


PERSONAL  RELIGION. 

IT  was  the  observation  of  Mr.  Ward,  upon  his  brother  Daniel 
Rogers  (who  was  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  eminent  graces, 
yet  of  a  very  bad  temper  and  constitution),  that  though  his 
brother  Rogers  had  grace  enough  for  two  men,  yet  he  had 
not  half  enough  for  himself. 

FLAVEL — Method  of  Grace,  Sermon  V. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

RKLIGION  must  be  learned  by  practice,  not  by  hearing  or 
reading  only :  it  is  not  by  hearing  or  reading  about  shoes 
that  a  man  becomes  a  shoemaker. 

HARE'S  Sermons. 


RELIGION  A  MATTER  OF  PRACTICE. 

WHEN  Religion  is  made  a  science,  there  is  nothing  more 
intricate ;  when  it  is  made  a  duty,  nothing  more  easy. 

BISHOP  WILSON  [of  Sodor  and  Man]. 
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REAL  RELIGION. 

A  CHRISTIAN  has  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  religion  when 
he  has  overcome  the  love  of  the  world ;  for  he  has  still  more 
powerful  and  importunate  enemies — self,  evil  tempers,  pride, 
undue  affections,  a  stubborn  will.  It  is  by  the  subduing  of 
these  adversaries  that  we  must  chiefly  judge  of  our  growth 
in  grace.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  414. 

REAL  RELIGION   MORE  GENERAL  THAN  SOME  SUPPOSE. 

I  EXTEND  the  circle  of  real  religion  very  widely.  Many 
men  fear  God,  and  love  God,  and  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  him,  whose  views  of  religious  truth  are  very  imperfect, 
and  in  some  points,  perhaps,  utterly  false.  But  I  doubt  not 
that  many  such  persons  have  a  state  of  heart  acceptable  be- 
fore God.  IBID.  p.  339. 

RELIGION  A  SPIRITUAL  AND  INTERNAL  PRINCIPLE. 

"  THE  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  : " 
Luke  xvii.  20. 

The  marginal  reading  is,  with  outward  show;  in  reference 
to  which,  Dr.  South  says,  "  The  Greek  is,  Kara  <j)ai>Tacriav, 
that  is,  '  With  pomp  and  gaiety  of  outward  appearance.'  " 
So  Acts  xxv.  23,  when  Agrippa  visited  Festus,  it  was  /xera 
TroAAfc  ^ai/racr/ccf,  which  is  there  well  rendered,  "  With 
much  pomp."  DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  114. 


THE  REFUGE  OF  RELIGION. 

WHAT  an  oppressive  burden  is  taken  off  a  Christian's 
shoulders  by  his  privilege  of  leaving  all  consequences,  while 
in  the  path  of  duty,  to  God  !  He  has  done  with,  "  How  shall 
I  bear  this  trouble  ?  How  shall  /  remove  this  difficulty  ? 
How  shall  /  get  through  this  deep  water?"  but  leaves  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  God.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  388. 
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REASONS  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

MANY  hearers  cannot  enter  into  the  REASONS  of  the  Cross. 
They  adopt  what  I  think  is  Bishop  Butler's  grand  defect  on 
this  subject.  He  speaks  of  the  Cross  as  an  appointment  of 
God,  and  THEREFORE  to  be  submitted  to :  but  God  has  said 
much  in  his  Word  of  the  reasons  of  this  appointment :  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  109. 

RIDICULE  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  great  enemy  of  godliness  will  never  want  instru- 
ments to  make  the  best  of  such  subjects  of  ridicule.  As  long 
as  such  a  book  as  Butler's  Hudibras  is  in  the  world,  it  will 
supply  occasions  of  enmity  against  real  religion. 

IBID.  p.  249. 

RELIGION  A  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLE. 

A  TRUE  Christian  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  going  to 
heaven  alone.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts,  p.  137. 

A  STINTED  RELIGION. 

WHEN  men  have  no  love  to  God,  and  desire  but  just  to  save 
their  souls,  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples,  and  give  to  God 
no  more  than  they  must  needs,  they  shall  multiply  cases  of 
conscience  to  a  number  which  no  books  will  contain,  and  to  a 
difficulty  that  no  learning  can  answer. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR — Ductor  Dubitantium. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  TRUE  RELIGION. 

RELIGION  is  the  perfection  of  a  man,  the  improvement  and 
accomplishment  of  his  mind,  the  pursuit  of  his  best  and  last 
end  ;  and  sure  it  is  best  to  be  as  happy,  and,  to  that  end,  to 
be  as  religious  as  we  can.  MAPLETOFT. 
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RELIGION  UNPALATABLE  J    OR  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  "  THE  PART  OF 
HAMLET  LEFT  OUT  BY  PARTICULAR  DESIRE." 

SIR  GEORGE  DON,  late  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  invited  us  to 
dinner  twice.  His  Excellency  was  interested  about  Shiraz,  as 
he  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  wine  of  that  country,  and 
observed  to  one  of  our  friends,  that  he  thought  an  account  of 
my  journeys  would  be  very  interesting,  if  the  parts  about  the 
Jews  and  the  Bible  were  left  out. 

REV.  DR.  WOLFF'S  Missionary  Journal. 


USEFUL  RELIGION. 

A  CONTEMPLATIVE  life  has  more  the  APPEARANCE  of  a  life  of 
piety  than  any  other ;  but  it  is  the  Divine  plan  to  bring  faith 
into  ACTIVITY  and  EXERCISE.  We  choose  that  sort  of  walk 
which  we  like  best :  if  we  love  quiet,  we  are  for  sedentary 
piety ;  but  the  design  of  God  is  to  root  us  out  of  every  thing, 
and  bring  us  into  more  useful  stations. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  413. 

CRUEL  RELIGIOUS  RITES  KEPT  UP  BY  THE  INTERESTED. 

A  STORY  is  recorded,  in  the  Drapier's  Letters,  of  a  Jew  at 
Madrid,  who,  being  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  the  fire 
on  account  of  his  religion,  a  crowd  of  boys  followed  him  to 
the  stake,  and  fearing  they  might  lose  their  sport,  if  he 
should  happen  to  recant,  they  continually  clapped  him  on 
the  back,  exclaiming,  "  Staftrme,  Moyse!"  "  Continue  stedfast, 
Moses  !"  DEAN  SWIFT. 

[This  is  the  secret  of  the  Brahmins'  patronage  of  Suttees.] 


RELIGIOUS  DIFFERENCES. 

RIDLEY  and  Hooper  had  been  entirely  reconciled,  and  writ 
very  affectionate  letters  to  one  another :  the  sense  they  had 
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of  those  differences,  when  they  were  preparing  for  another 
world,  and  that  bitter  passage  through  which  they  were  to 
go  to  it,  ought  to  inspire  all  others  with  more  moderate 
thoughts  in  such  matters. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  275. 


RELIGIOUS  HATRED. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks ! 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 


RELIGIOUS  PROFESSION. 

RELIGIOUS  profession,  in  our  day,  covers  a  large  space ;  but 
it  loses  in  solidity  what  it  gains  in  superficies. 

REV.  MR.  F . 


RELIGIOUS  TRACTS. 

I  WISH  you  and  other  divines  would  write  small  pamphlets 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  advantages  of  Christianity, 
which  might  be  a  greater  service  than  preaching.  In  this 
manner,  Voltaire  has  written  little  pieces  against  Religion, 
which  contain  always  the  same  thing  over  again,  under  diffe- 
rent titles,  and  in  a  different  dress.  Rational  friends  of 
Christianity  should  learn  of  him  this  method,  by  which  he 
does  much  mischief,  and  apply  it  to  better  purposes.  Vol- 
taire boasts  of  having  found  out  this  method,  as  he  says,  to 
enlighten  the  world.  When  I  conversed  with  D'Alembert,  in 
Paris,  he  spoke  much  in  praise  of  it ;  and  admired  Voltaire's 
wisdom  in  this  point.  However,  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be 
the  inventor  of  it.  Perhaps  he  has  borrowed  this  way  of 
spreading  his  principles  from  Christ  himself,  who  taught 
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truth  sometimes  in  parables,  sometimes  in  questions  and 
answers,  and  sometimes  in  sermons. 

[Count  Struenzee  (after  his  conversion)  to  Dr.  Munter.] 

Narrative  of  Conversation  and  Death  of  Count  S . 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  RENNELL,  p.  142. 


RELIGIOUS  TENETS. 

A  FRIEND  communicated,  that,  in  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  had  found  it  recorded  of  Bishop  Morley  (of 
Winchester),  that,  upon  some  one  asking  him  what  the  Armi- 
nians  held,  he  answered,  "  They  hold  the  best  bishoprics  and 
deaneries  in  England."  [As  is  perhaps  the  case  at  present] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JOHNSONIAN  AND  SHAKSPERIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  accompanied 
the  narrator  to  the  attic  chamber  of  No.  4  in  Gough  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  and  told  him  that  it  was  there  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  found  almost  buried  in 
dusty  books,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  hedger's  gloves,  with 
which  he  was  turning  them  over,  while  composing  his  Dic- 
tionary. An  affecting  reason  for  Johnson's  choice  of  this 
room  appears  in  Mr.  Croker's  valuable  edition  of  Boswell's 
Life,  Vol.  V.  p.  419  ;  where  we  learn,  upon  Stevens's  autho- 
rity, that  the  explanation  which  Johnson  gave  of  his  working 
in  so  incommodious  a  place  was,  because  in  that  room  only 
he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Johnson !  All  who  have  so  valued 
the  departed  as  to  dread  whatever  recals  their  memory,  will 
understand  a  reason  so  creditable  to  Johnson.* 

The  following  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  mentioned  to 
the  present  narrator  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  late  Chamberlain, 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  661.  for  further  notice  of  this  house.— [Editor.! 
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namely : — That  on  an  occasion,  when  Dr.  Johnson  dined  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  his  invitation,  during  his  shrievalty, 
Judge  Blackstone  observed,  at  the  table,  that  he  understood 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  who  was  then  in  India,  was  living 
expensively ;  in  proof  of  which  he  observed,  that  he  kept  ten 
servants.  "  Why,  my  Lord,"  said  Johnson,  "  if  the  same  man 
who  waits  at  my  table  will  not  answer  the  door,  and  if  the 
last  will  not  go  with  the  carriage,  and  if  the  footman  will 
not  black  my  shoes,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  do  any  of 
these  things  myself.  Sir  Robert  has  no  remedy."  In  re- 
ference to  the  Old-Bailey  dinners,  one  of  which  is  served 
daily  at  three,  and  the  other  at  five  o'clock,  the  Chamberlain 
mentioned  an  anecdote  of  Boswell,  which  he  neither  authen- 
ticated nor  contradicted,  but  which  was  generally  credited 
there ;  namely,  that  Boswell,  having  once  dined  at  the  first 
dinner,  and  observing  that  the  cloth  was  laid  afresh,  he 
inquired  the  meaning ;  and  being  informed  that  there  was 
a  second  dinner,  he  continued  at  the  table,  and,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  went  "  the  whole  hog."  Mr.  Clark  further 
related,  that  Miss  Williams,  who  was  blind,  and  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  Boswell,  had  repeatedly  poured  out  tea  for 
himself  and  the  Doctor,  in  Bolt  Court,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  by  passing  her  finger  upward  on  the  cup, 
as  the  tea  was  rising  within  it. 

There"  occurs,  in  Vol.  V.  of  Mr.  Croker's  Edition,  p.  110, 
the  following  passage,  in  a  Letter  from  Johnson  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  on  his  paralytic  seizure,  dated  June  18,  1783,  viz. 
"  Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand.  I 
then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen."  It  may  perhaps  be  worth 
recording,  that  this  card  (which  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
narrator)  runs  thus :  "  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
to  deprive  me,  for  the  present,  of  my  speech.  I  must  desire 
you  to  be  as  much  about  me  as  is  possible.  Tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  shut  out  company." — "  To  Mr.  Allen."  Upon 
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which  card  Mr.  Allen  has  indorsed,  "  Tuesday  morning,  half- 
past  six,  June  17,  1783." 

The  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  proceeds,  "  I  then  wrote  to  Dr. 
Taylor  to  come  to  me,  to  bring  Dr.  Heberden ;  and  I  sent  to 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are 
very  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but  you  may  ima- 
gine my  situation,  &c." 

The  fees  which  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  received 
for  their  attendance  on  Dr.  Johnson  are  not  generally 
known:  but  in  a  copy  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  (in  the 
writer's  possession)  Dr.  Brocklesby  has  made  the  following 
entry  :  "  This,  and  a  similar  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,  were  presented  to  Dr.  Heberden  and 
myself,  for  fees  in  our  attendance  on  the  excellent  author, 
when  struck  with  a  paralytic  seizure  and  loss  of  speech ;  and 
from  his  manner  of  expression,  at  the  time  of  acknowledging 
our  services,  he  made  Dr.  Heberden  and  myself  much  hap- 
pier than  ten  times  their  value  from  another,  in  gold,  would 
have  made  either  of  us,  at  that  time."  (Signed)  "Richard 
Brocklesby,  Aug.  21,  1733."  j 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  the  physi- 
cian who,  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  quoting  the  lines  in  Macbeth — 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ?  "  &c. 
replied,  from  the  same  author, 

"  Therein  the  patient  must  minister  unto  himself." 
At  Mr.  Thrale's  hospitable  residence  at  Streatham,  which 
the  writer  visited  after  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  and  before  the 
paintings  had  been  removed  (those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Piozzi,  Goldsmith,  Burney,  and  Johnson,  being  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds),  he  found  in  the  bed-room,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
always  occupied,  a  deal  desk,  at  which  he  wrote,  still  covered 
with  the  splashes  of  his  ink.  It  was  fastened  to  the  wall, 
and  was  moved  up  and  down,  for  use,  as  required. 
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Mr.  Thrale's  house,  at  Brighton,  where  Johnson  was  equally 
welcome,  and  where  he  passed  so  much  time,  was  No.  78  in 
West  Street,  on  the  east  side,  and  near  the  sea.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  the  basement  and  chamber  floors  projecting.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  house  of  the  Thrales  would  not  rank  high 
in  our  more  refined  age,  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  it,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  from  the  Isle  of  Skie,  "I  have  not  seen  any 
house  here,  but  Macleod's,  that  is  not  much  below  your  habi- 
tation at  Brighton." — (Sept.  21,  1773.)  Immediately  oppo- 
site, in  West  Street,  is  the  house  of  the  celebrated  royalist, 
Captain  Nicholas  Tattersall,  who  carried  Charles  II.  over  to 
Holland,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  and  lies  buried 
in  Brighton  church-yard.  It  is  now  the  sign  of  the  King's 
Head. 

In  June  1832  the  writer  visited  Mr.  Thrale's  London  resi- 
dence at  Bankside,  in  South wark,  then  belonging  to  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Perkins,  the  surviving  partner  of  the  brewery,  where 
a  fire  had  just  then  consumed  a  large  part,  and  somewhat 
injured  the  dwelling-house.  While  upon  these  premises,  the 
writer  felt  curious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  imformation  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  antiquary,  (the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  Doctor's  biographer,)  was  cor- 
rect as  to  the  site  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre,  which  Mr.  Haw- 
kins had  mentioned,  at  the  Chamberlain's  table,  as  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Mr.  Barclay,  senior,  and  now  forming  a  part 
of  the  cart-stables  of  the  brewery,  which  Mr.  Barclay  said  he 
could  attest,  from  his  own  title-deeds.  The  stabling  in  ques- 
tion now  forms  a  part  of  what  was  originally  "  Globe  Alley ; " 
the  whole  of  which,  with  adjacent  property,  had  been  taken 
into  the  brewhouse  premises :  and  from  the  tradition  re- 
ceived by  the  present  partners,  and  their  servants,  the  writer 
felt  no  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  trace  the  entire  space — and 
that  not  a  small  one — which  originally  formed  the  site  of 
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Shakspeare's  Globe  Theatre.  This  property  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  infamous  receptacles  of  Bankside,  originally 
licensed  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  and  once  farmed  (as 
Strype  says)  by  a  nephew  of  the  persecuting  Bishop  Gardiner, 
being  himself  a  person  of  bad  character.  The  present  name 
of  "  CardinalVcap  Alley,"  still  preserves  the  remembrance  of 
the  sign  by  which  one  of  these  resorts  was  distinguished. 

A  few  more  "  last  words  "  will  relate  to  Lichfield.  When 
there,  in  1821,  the  writer  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  bor- 
rowed the  books  of  the  cathedral  library,  and  that  his  signa- 
ture often  occurred  in  the  lending  book.  A  sale  of  curiosities 
and  antiquities  had  just  then  taken  place  in  Lichfield,  col- 
lected by  one  Dr.  Wright,  then  dead,  consisting  of  several 
Johnsonian  relics.  "  A  Companion  to  the  Altar,"  belonging 
to  Johnson's  wife,  was  one  of  the  books ;  in  which  she  had 
entered  two  prayers,  the  orthography  of  which  did  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  her  having  been  a  worthy  help-meet  for  the 
Doctor  in  his  literary  pursuits.  There  was  also  a  Prayer 
Book,  with  her  name  inserted  by  Doctor  Johnson.  The 
greatest  curiosity,  however,  was  Doctor  Johnson's  own 
Prayer  Book,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations of  Dr.  Strahan  (p.  156,  Third  Edition),  and  of  which 
Johnson  himself  says,  "  Easter,  1777  :  I  took  courage,  and 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common-Prayer  Book,  '  Vita 
ordinanda — Biblia  legenda — Theologiae  opera  danda — Ser- 
viendum  et  laetandum ; '  "  and  here  are  the  words,  as  written 
in  pencil,  under  the  date  of  "April  1777,"  written  in  ink. 
There  are  added,  also,  the  words,  "  Scrupulis  obstandum ;" 
which  last  phrase  Johnson  had  forgotten  to  record,  when  he 
noticed  these  entries  in  his  diary.  Another  volume,  not  less 
curious,  was  a  collection  of  Lives :  the  first  of  which  was, 
Fell's  Life  of  Hammond,  which  had  been  evidently  used  by 
him  in  compiling  his  Dictionary;  shewing  the  plan  he 
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adopted  while  so  engaged.  Whatever  passage  he  intended 
to  extract,  as  illustrating  the  sense  in  which  any  given  word 
had  been  used,  he  marked  with  pencil,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  placing,  in  the  margin,  a  capital  letter  (also  in 
pencil),  being  the  initial  of  the  particular  word  which  was  to 
be  explained ;  and  in  this  way  both  Fell's  Life,  and  other 
Lives  bound  together  in  the  same  volume,  had  been  marked 
by  Johnson  throughout.  On  reference  to  the  Dictionary,  it 
was  found  that  the  different  passages  which  the  Doctor  had 
marked,  had  all  been  transferred  to  the  work,  as  illustrating, 
by  their  appropriate  authorities,  the  words  intended  to  be 
explained. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  in  the  Register  of  St. 
Michael's,  or  Greenhill  Church,  Lichfield,  where  Dr.  John- 
son's father  was  buried,  December  7,  1731,  appears  the  ety- 
mology of  "  a  month's  mind,"  as  occurring  in  Shakspeare  and 
others.  It  originated  in  the  monthly  obit,  during  which  lights 
were  kept  up  at  the  burial-place,  in  the  days  of  Popery ;  as, 
"  1560  :  Received  for  light  at  the  monthe  mynde  [the  month's 
minding  or  watching]  of  Roberte  Walker."  The  same 
Register  equally  explains  the  origin  of  our  word  "  business," 
as  from  the  French  "  besoms"  from  the  following  entry  : 
"Paid  for  paper  spendt  about  besynes  of  the  church,  lc?. ;" 
where  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  borrowed 
word  is  seen  to  be  very  slight.  Before  Lichfield  is  entirely 
quitted,  may  it  be  allowed  to  "  garrulous  old  age  "  to  record 
a  piece  of  information,  received  from  Dr.  Wodehouse  (then 
the  Dean),  as  to  the  seven  unrivalled  windows  of  stained 
glass  now  in  the  cathedral.  He  said  they  were  from  the 
Convent  of  Herkenrode,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  in  French 
Flanders ;  and  added,  that  Sir  Brook  Boothby  bought  them, 
in  the  French  Revolution,  for  Lichfield,  under  these  circum- 
stances. On  learning  they  were  to  be  had  for  £150,  he 
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wrote  to  Dean  Wodehouse1  s  predecessor  with  the  informa- 
tion.    It  being  then  the  vacation,  the  late  Dean  advised  with 
Dr.  Wodehouse  what  they  should  do ;  who  found,  upon  calcu- 
lating what  the  same  measurement  of  common  window-glass 
would  amount  to,  that  it  would  exceed  the  price  of  the  stained 
glass  now  offered,  and  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  offer 
at  their  personal  risk,  which  was  signified  accordingly.     Sir 
Brook  Boothby  then  wrote  again  to  state,  that,  since  the  first 
proposal,   some    Jews  had,   unfortunately,   been    with    the 
owners   of  the  glass,  and  had    offered  them  £200  ;    which, 
however,  they  had  refused  to  take  until  the  Dean  could  be 
again  applied  to.     The  vacation  still  preventing  a  meeting 
of  the  Chapter,  it  was  determined  to  pay  the  increased  price ; 
and  Dr.  Wodehouse  added,  that  the  whole  cost,  including 
packing,  carriage,  duty,  and  fixing,  was  above  £1000 ;    but 
that  for  this  treasure  no  less  than  £10,000  had  been  since 
offered  !     The  Dean  pointed  out  a  view  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Convent   at  Herkenrode,   with   a   Lady  Abbess   and   three 
Nuns,  probably  portraits.     The  arraignment  before  Pilate, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  are  very  fine ;  as  is  Peter's  putting  up 
his  sword,  while  the  ear  of  Malchus  is  yet  in  our  Lord's 
hand.     Peter  seems  indignant  at  being  permitted  to  do  no 
more  for  him,  whose  kingdom,  he  did  not  then  understand,  was 
"  not  of  this  world."     The  twelve  Apostles,  on  the  south  of 
the   table,  are   of  great   beauty,    the  drawing  being   very 
tasteful;    and  indeed  the  Dean  did  not  doubt  that   all  the 
designs  had  been  by  Italian  artists,  and  not  by  those  of  the 
Flemish  or  German  school.     Several  dates  (all  between  the 
years  1530  and  1540)  occur  in  these  windows,  which  are  of 
the    highest    merit,  and   far   superior   to   those   of  King's 
College,   Cambridge,   which   are    more   sombre ;    while  the 
colours  here  are  of  the  most  brilliant  character. 
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WITH  regard  to  SHAKSPEARE — When  the  writer  first  visited 
the  interesting  old  town  where  he  drew  his  first  and  latest 
breath  (and  to  which  almost  as  many  foreigners  as  natives 
make  pilgrimage),  it  was  in  company  with  the  late  Cham- 
berlain of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  not  merely  an  F.A.S., 
but  a  judge  and  lover  of  antiquity,  and,  by  that  time, 
somewhat  of  an  antique  himself,  for  he  died  in  the  green  and 
vigorous  old  age  of  ninety-two.  [See  his  Epitaph  in  the  Cha- 
pel of  Bridewell  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  Treasurer.] 
We  arrived  in  Stratford  on  a  Saturday  evening,  in  summer ; 
and  after  visiting  a  remarkably  curious  earth-work,  or 
ancient  encampment,  close  to  the  place,  too  remote  even  for 
traditional  history,  called  "  the  Dingles,"  where  Shakspeare 
must  often  have  gambolled  as  a  school-boy  *,  we  rested  at  a 
second-rate  but  respectable  inn,  being  ignorant  that  the 
White  Lion  was  nearer  to  Shakspeare's  birth-place,  and  a 
better  hostelry.  On  the  following  morning,  the  Chamber- 
lain was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  ridiculous  scene  at  the 
church.  It  seems  that  the  servant  who  travelled  with  us 
had,  very  innocently,  called  his  master  "  the  Chamberlain ; " 
and  the  landlord,  and  others  of  his  household,  not  exactly 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  Chamberlain  of  London 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  considered  themselves 
to  have  been  honoured  by  the  visit  of  some  important  per- 
sonage, and  this  was  of  course  soon  noised  through  so  quiet 
a  place  as  Stratford.  The  Chamberlain  had  desired  his  com- 
panion to  precede  him  to  the  church,  and  did  not  arrive 
there  until  the  service  was  somewhat  advanced.  The  head 

*  The  Dingles  were  as  old  to  Stratford,  about  two  centuries  ago  (pour  ainsi 
dire\  as  they  are  at  present.  They  are  mentioned  (says  Mr.  Wlieler,  the 
historian  of  Stratford),  in  the  memoranda  of  Thomas  Green,  in  1614.  This 
noble  relic  of  antiquity,  capable  of  sheltering  an  army  in  its  capacious  dell  or 
"  dingle,"  still  remains  as  it  did  when  Shakspeare  would  have  frolicked  there 
as  a  child.  [Editor."] 
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beadle,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Mayor  and  his 
brethren,  in  their  official  seats,  and  who  had  somehow  learnt 
what  an  illustrious  guest  had  arrived,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
receive  the  Chamberlain  at  the  church  door,  with  his  silver- 
headed  baton  of  office  in  his  hand,  and  a  tufted  damask  gown 
decorating  his  person.  The  ill-fated  Chamberlain,  who,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  most  abhorred  "  absurd  pomp"  (resem- 
bling, in  that  particular,  King  William  III.,  whom  Voltaire 
characterizes  as  "  ennemi  de  faste),"  had  fully  hoped  to  have 
slunk  unobserved  into  some  obscure  pew,  more  especially  as 
conscious  that  he  was  late,  and  fearing  to  disturb  the  assem- 
bled congregation;  but  he  appeared  (as  his  companion 
watched  him  from  the  side  aisle)  absolutely  covered  with 
confusion,  as  this  redoubtable  Jack  in  office,  who  would 
take  no  hint,  marched  in  triumph  before  his  victim  up  the 
entire  length  of  the  middle  aisle,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
congregation  fastened  upon  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
chief  seat  in  the  synagogue,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  of  the  Corporation,  who, 
giving  the  beadle  full  credit  for  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
never  doubted  that  he  had  some  personage  of  eminent  rank 
under  his  escort,  and  accordingly,  as  their  duty  seemed  to 
indicate,  received  him  with  open  arms,  presenting  him,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  largest  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  in 
the  pew,  and  placing  him  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mayor, 
and  considerably  above  the  senior  Alderman  of  the  town. 
To  any  one  who  knew  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  man 
who  was  thus  overwhelmed  by  attentions,  for  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  account,  the  scene  was  completely  ludicrous ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  return  to  the  humble  domicile  at  the  inn 
that  the  laugh  could  be  enjoyed  at  the  "little  brief 
authority"  in  which  the  well-intentioned  loyalty  and 
courtesy  of  Stratford  had  "  drest "  their  unconscious  visitant. 

VOL.   II.  E  E 
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In  our  way  we  passed  the  Chapel  of  the  Guild,  rendered 
chiefly  striking  from  the  consideration  that  the  present  clock- 
bell  is  a  re-cast  of  the  same  bell  as  once  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Shakspeare,  whose  handsome  residence  was  only  divided 
from  it  by  a  narrow  road.  Mr.  Wheler,  the  able  historian 
of  Stratford  (who  knows,  perhaps,  more  about  Shakspeare 
and  his  times  than  all  who  ever  wrote  upon  either  of  them), 
informed  the  writer  that  he  had  seen  the  original  contract 
for  casting  the  Guild  Bell  of  1591,  which  provides  that  it 
should  be  made  "  in  right  forme  and  facion,  and  of  a  sweet 
and  pfecte  sownde."  It  is  curious  that  the  bell  which 
formed  the  subject  of  this  contract  only  remained  till  the 
year  1633,  when  the  metal  composing  it  was  cast  anew  into 
the  present  bell,  which  bears  the  date  of  that  year,  while  the 
"  sweet  and  perfect  sound,"  about  which  our  ancestors  were 
so  anxious,  is  remarkably  preserved  in  the  re-cast ;  for  cer- 
tainly a  more  delectable  sound  can  hardly  be  heard  elsewhere. 
How  many  seasons  of  inspiration  must  have  been  marked  by 
the  original  remembrancer !  How  often,  but  especially  in 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  would  Shakspeare  have  been 
conscious  of  its  sound !  And  who  knows  but  that  the  sound 
of  that  very  bell  may  have  been  among  the  latest  that  fell 
upon  the  ear  of  our  admired  bard  in  the  last  night  that  he 
ever  passed  on  earth  ? 

It  is  not  likely  that  Shakspeare  would  ever  have  wor- 
shipped in  the  Guild  Chapel,  for  it  has  been  little  used  since 
it  was  closed  at  the  Reformation,  until  of  late  years,  when 
the  wants  of  an  increased  population  have  opened  it ;  but  it 
was  here  that  some  curious  monastic  mural  frescos  sur- 
vived the  departure  of  Popery,  and  were  copied  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fisher,  then  an  officer  in  the  India  House,  and  afterwards 
engraved.  They  are  well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  now 
commonly  sell  at  high  prices.  They  were  not  very  unlike 
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the  embellishments  of  our  old  House  of  Commons,  once  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel.  Close  to  the  Guild  Chapel  once  stood  the 
famous  "  NEW  PLACE,"  the  house  to  which  Shakspeare  retired 
from  London,  and  where  he  died  in  1616,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  being  on  the  fifty-second  annual  recurrence  of  his 
natal  day.  A  large  chasm  indicates  the  site;  for,  as  if  it 
were  hallowed  ground,  the  vacancy  once  made  has  been  left 
"  alone  in  its  glory."  And  here  the  lover  of  the  topography 
of  antiquity  cannot  fail  to  heave  a  sigh,  that  he  must  not 
visit  the  very  chambers  where  one  so  dear  to  memory  con- 
versed with  his  wife,  his  family,  and  his  friends;  perhaps 
re-touched  his  earlier  productions,  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
neighbourhood  (and  how  must  that  of  "  Master  William 
Shakspeare"  have  been  coveted!),  and  where  he  eventually 
breathed  his  last.  And  why  may  we  not  enjoy  this  high  in- 
tellectual treat  ?  Alas !  because  all  are  not  men  of  taste. 
The  owner  of  this  house  in  a  later  day,  a  clergyman  named 
Gastrell,  pulled  it  entirely  down,  having  long  before  de- 
stroyed the  celebrated  mulberry-tree  which  Shakspeare  him- 
self had  planted !  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  trouble 
which  this  tree  had  occasioned  to  its  tasteless  owner,  from 
visitors,  induced  the  sacrilegious  act.  This  event  happened 
in  1756,  but  the  house  remained  till  1759.  The  tradition  is, 
that  this  Goth  demolished  it,  in  order  that  he  might  escape 
the  parochial  assessments  with  which  he  was  charged,  while 
he  resided  during  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield.  Enough  of  this 
same  mulberry-tree  was  subsequently  sold,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  true  cross,  to  build  a  hundred-gun  ship  ;  but  if  the  pur- 
chasers are  satisfied  to  be  thus  "  snappers  up  of  unconsidered 
trifles,"  who  would  undeceive  them  ? 

-  "  Pol,  me  occidistis  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus,  per  vim,  mentis  gratissimus  error." 
E  E  2 
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The  indignation  of  all  Stratford  was  so  excited  by  this  de- 
struction of  Shakspeare' s  house,  that  if  the  owner  had  not 
escaped  by  night,  it  is  thought  he  would  not  have  left  it  alive. 
But  when  we  consider  what  a  source  of  practical  idolatry  this 
same  house  would  have  become,  if  it  had  remained,  shall  we 
dare,  as  good  Protestants,  to  regret  that  it  is  gone  ?  Perhaps 
not.  When  we  look  at  the  sort  of  semi-worship  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  miserable  abortion  of  a  house  where  Shak- 
speare  first  saw  the  light,  what  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  poetical  insanity  which  would  have  been  excited  by 
traversing  the  identical  apartments  where  our  own  Shak- 
speare  conversed  with  his  dearest  friends,  and  doubtless  cor- 
rected the  edition  of  his  Plays,  which  it  was  reserved  to  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  fellows  to  publish  in  the  first  Folio  of  1623? 
nay,  what  could  have  restrained  our  enthusiasm  when  ac- 
tually perambulating  the  very  chamber  where  Shakspeare 
would  have  "put  off  the  mortal  coil" — a  feeling  which  would 
have  been  further  increased,  if,  with  Malone,  we  consider 
it  probable  that  both  Twelfth  Night  and  the  Tempest  were 
actually  written  at  this  "  New  Place  ?  "  However  we  might 
have  enjoyed  the  fascination  of  such  reminiscences,  while 
"  imagination  bodied  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen," 
we  congratulate  ourselves  in  being  spared  from  the  temp- 
tation of  so  much  mental  idolatry ;  for  who  would  not  have 
made  a  pilgrimage,  even  from  the  Antipodes  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  to  witness  the  actual  residence,  the  identical 
garden,  and  the  veritable  mulberry-tree,  when,  even  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  single  year  that  does  not  bring  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  America  to  see  the  town  in  which  Shakspeare 
breathed,  the  church  in  which  he  worshipped,  and  the  monu- 
ment which  surmounts  his  remains  ? 

Shakspeare  lies  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  against  which  his  monument  is  placed ;  and  be- 
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tween  his  grave  and  this  wall  (a  space  most  probably  left  for 
the  purpose)  lies  his  wife,  who,  as  well  as  his  daughters, 
wished  to  have  been  buried  in  his  grave  (Vide  Traditionary 
Anecdotes,  written  in  1693,  published  by  Rodd  in  1838):  a 
mark  of  affection  which  contradicts  the  idle  supposition  that 
Shakspeare  was  estranged  from  his  wife.  The  other  branches 
of  his  family  lie  on  the  south  side  of  his  grave,  with  Dr.  Hall, 
who  married  his  favourite  daughter  (Susannah),  as  does  the 
latter  also.  Shakspeare's  widow,  whose  age  was  sixty- seven, 
survived  till  the  6th  August  1623,  the  year  of  the  first  Folio. 
Mrs.  Hall  died  2d  July  1649,  aged  sixty-six,  having  survived 
her  husband,  the  Doctor,  fourteen  years.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  having  kept  a  Journal  of  the  maladies  and  treatment 
of  his  various  patients  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  either  not 
recorded  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  or  else  it  is  contained  (as  Ma- 
lone  thinks)  in  some  other  manuscript  volume  which  is  lost. 
Our  curiosity,  therefore,  as  to  the  cause  of  Shakspeare's 
death  is  not  likely  to  be  gratified,  unless  we  receive  the 
hearsay  testimony  of  a  former  Vicar  of  Stratford,  Mr.  Ward, 
(which  has  been  recently  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Severn, 
a  London  physician,)  and  which  appears  by  no  means  im- 
probable ;  namely,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fever, 
which  supervened  upon  a  festivity  in  which  Ben  Jonson  and 
Dray  ton  were  of  the  party.  That  no  very  long  illness  preceded 
the  death  appears  probable,  first,  from  his  will  being  dated 
25th  March  1616  (less  than  a  month  before  his  death),  and 
from  its  describing  him  (somewhat  unusually)  as  then  "  of 
perfect  health  and  memory;"  and,  secondly,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Quiney  with  Shak- 
speare's daughter,  Judith,  having  occurred  on  10th  February 
1616,  which  being  little  more  than  two  months  before  Shak- 
speare's death,  raises  an  inference  that  the  marriage  would 
hardly  have  taken  place  at  that  time,  had  Shakspeare  then 
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been  the  subject  of  a  serious  illness.*  As  to  Susannah  Hall, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Hall,  since  the  inscription  on  her  monument 
is  no  longer  in  existence  t,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  a  very  peculiar  testimony  both  to  her  talents  and 
piety — 

"  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that 's  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  Him  with  whom  she  's  now  in  blisse." 
We  are  apt,  on  first  perusing  such  antiquated  evidence  to 
character,  to  turn  from  it  with  indifference ;  but  when  the 
attestation  thus  borne  to  general  merit  is  reflected  upon,  and 
when  the  distinction  is  further  considered,  which  is  here  so 
accurately  taken  between  the   intellectual  powers  of  even 
Shakspeare  himself,  and  the  far  higher  and  better  possession 
(the  "  unum  necessarium  ")  which  is  claimed  for  his  daughter, 
of  course  without  insinuating,  and  much  less  affirming,  that 
the  father  did  not  possess  something  superior  to  mere  natural 
gifts,  we  shall  see  that  this  inscription  fell  from  no  common 
hand.     That  Shakspeare  added  to  all  his  other  knowledge 
that  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  was  a  Christian  as  well  as 

*  Judith's  education  (like  that  of  the  two  securities  to  Shakspeare's  Mar- 
riage Bond)  appears  to  have  stopped  before  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write ; 
for  in  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  was  a  witness  (says  the  able  historian  of 
Stratford)  to  a  conveyance  of  property  there,  from  Elizabeth  and  Adrian  (the 
mother  and  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  Thomas  Quiney,)  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Stratford  ;  and  to  each  of  the  two  attestations  on  that  deed  she  makes  her  mark. 
This  circumstance  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  lady's  merits ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Wheler  adds,  it  was  "  before  writing  became  a  general  accomplishment ;  and  the 
few  learned  ladies  of  Elizabeth  and  James's  reign,  who  were  regarded  as  pro- 
digies, confirm  the  observation : "  to  which  we  may  add,  that  "  as  a  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing,"  the  lady  in  question  not  only  escaped  that  peril  by 
her  happy  ignorance  of  letters,  but  avoided  all  suspicion  of  wearing  blue  stock- 
ings when  they  were  less  in  fashion  than  they  have  been  since. —  \_Editor.~] 

t  It  was  erased  to  make  room  for  a  modern  inscription  of  no  interest  on  the 
same  stone  \— [Editor."] 
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a  gentleman ;  and,  further,  that  this  is  the  paramount  charm 
which  has  eminently  attracted  his  universe  of  admirers  ap- 
pears quite  capable  of  proof.  (See  Lines  on  "  Shakspeare.") 
In  the  church,  an  album  is  kept,  in  which  visitors  record 
their  opinions  of  Shakspeare.  One  among  them  is  extracted 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith ;  viz. 

"  Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit ;  nullum  quod  tetigit, 
nori  ornavit ;  sive  risus  essent  movendi,  sive  lacrymae ;  affectuum 
potens,  at  lenis  dominator;  ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis; 
carmine  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus." 

Another  was  from  Shakspeare  himself: 

"  Age  cannot  wither  (him),  nor  custom  stale 
(His)  infinite  variety :  other  (poets) 
Cloy  the  appetite  they  feed  ;  but  (he)  makes  hungry 
Where  most  (he)  satisfies." 

[Altered  from  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.] 

A  third  was  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (of  Lord  Bacon)  : 

"  Nature  never  had  before  so  noble  and  so  true  an  interpreter ; 
never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her  cabinet." 

Many  of  these  entries  are  originals,  and  of  course  of  diffe- 
rent merit. 

This  beautiful  church  has  been  lately  very  well  repaired, 
after  the  old  costume,  and  in  the  best  style.  A  last  visit  to 
it  in  1839  found  it  under  this  extensive  renovation,  which 
circumstance,  however,  had  opened  access  to  the  Clopton 
vault ;  where,  among  other  patrician  and  learned  dust,  reposes 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  is  not  generally  known  to 
have  furnished  Lord  Clarendon  with  those  minute  accounts 
of  the  battles  of  the  civil  war  with  which  his  history  is  en- 
riched. (See  especially  that  of  Edge  Hill.)  Sir  Edward  was 
distinguished  for  his  loyalty  to  both  the  Charles's,  and  being 
proscribed  at  the  interregnum,  resided  abroad.  He  returned 
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at  the  Restoration;  and  in  1675  purchased  Shakspeare's  man- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  Lady  Barnard,  the  only  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Hall,  and  there  Sir  Edward  died.  He  directed  his 
own  interment  in  the  Clopton  vault,  having  first  married  his 
only  daughter  to  Sir  John  Clopton,  of  that  parish,  and  to  her 
he  bequeathed  "  New  Place."  Their  younger  son,  Sir  Hugh, 
who  was  a  barrister,  and  one  of  the  heralds,  afterwards 
owned  "New  Place,"  which  he  modernized  (Mr.  Malone  erro- 
neously says  he  "  pulled  the  house  down,  and  built  one  more 
elegant");  and  here  it  was,  that,  in  the  year  1742,  he  enter- 
tained Garrick,  Macklin,  and  Dr.  Delany  (the  friend  of 
Swift),  under  the  celebrated  mulberry-tree.  It  was  Sir 
Hugh's  son-in-law  and  executor,  Mr.  Talbot,  who  sold  the 
house  to  the  reverend  Visi-goth  before  mentioned.  On  ex- 
ploring the  ancient  vault,  the  sight  was  humiliating ;  for 
whether  the  dust  that  remained  was  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  (once  Garter  King-at-Arms,  War  Secretary  to  Charles 
I.,  and  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Charles  II.,)  or  whether  that 
of  the  Sir  Hugh's  and  Sir  John's  of  the  Clopton  race,  it  was 
impossible  to  discover,  for  "  to  the  same  complexion  they  had 
come  at  last/1 

"  How  lov'd,  how  valued  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  ! " 

From  the  church  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  pulpit ;  and 
some  may  perhaps  desire  to  learn  what  Vicar  would  have 
preached  to  Shakspeare,  baptized  his  children,  and  visited  at 
his  table.  Mr.  Malone  supposes  that  the  Rev.  John  Breech- 
girdle  baptized  him  on  the  25th  April  1564.  The  register 
distinctly  shews  that  this  was  on  the  26th  (not  25th)  April  of 
that  year ;  but  although  the  Vicar  named  by  Malone  might 
certainly  have  performed  that  office,  the  register  records  him 
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to  have  been  buried  on  the  21st  June  1564,  and  not,  as  Malone 
states,  1565. 

Henry  Heicroft  became  Vicar  in  Shakspeare's  childhood, 
and  continued  so  till  he  was  twenty  years  old,  when  Richard 
Barton  succeeded  him,  who  remained  till  1590,  when  John 
Bramhall  became  Vicar.  John  Byfield  followed  on  23d  Ja- 
nuary 1596  (Shakspeare  being  then  thirty-two),  and  conti- 
nued Vicar  until  the  year  1604  ;  when,  according  to  Malone, 
Thomas  Rogers  succeeded,  and  remained  till  Thomas  Wilson, 
on  22d  May  1619.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  last  was 
the  Vicar  who  attended  Shakspeare  in  his  last  illness  and 
buried  him  :  but  the  register  shews  that  at  the  period  of  the 
poefs  death,  in  1616,  one  Richard  Watts  was  the  Minister, 
though  he  nowhere  appears  as  Vicar;  and  he  may,  therefore, 
have  been  the  person.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  What  does  it 
signify  who  christened  or  buried  Shakspeare  ?  To  which  it 
can  only  be  humbly  answered,  that  learned  antiquaries  do 
often  unfortunately  expose  themselves,  when  collecting  real 
ore,  to  the  charge  of  picking  up  some  dross  with  it,  which 
probably  induced  so  wicked  a  wag  as  Foote  to  slander  that 
renowned  antiquary,  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in  the  farce  of  the 
Nabob,  who,  he  says,  had  amassed,  at  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, an  original  collection  of  the  Islington  turnpike-tickets, 
from  the  year  1729  to  the  year  1764  inclusive,  for  which  feat 
it  should  appear  that  an  ungrateful  public  did  not  evince  the 
slightest  degree  of  gratitude. 

A  story  of  Richard,  the  son  of  John  Byfield,  is  recorded  by 
Calamy,  which  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
seems  he  was  rector  of  Long  Ditton,  the  patron  of  which  (Sir 
John  Evelyn)  erroneously  took  it  into  his  head  (by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case)  that  Byfield  was  preaching  at  HIM  ;  the 
origin  of  the  offence  having  been  a  dispute  respecting  the 
repairs  of  the  church.  "  Mr.  Byfield,"  says  Calamy,  "  went 
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to  Cromwell  (who  was  at  that  time  Protector)  and  complained 
of  his  patron.  He  contrived  to  get  them  both  with  him 
together,  and  found  their  account  agreed,  except  in  one 
thing ; — for  Sir  John  charged  Mr.  Byfield  with  reflecting 
upon  him  in  his  Sermons.  Whereupon  Oliver  told  Mr.  By- 
field  it  was  very  ill  done,  for  that  Sir  John  was  a  man  of 
honour  in  his  country,  and  if  he  had  acted  amiss,  he  ought  to 
have  told  him  of  it  privately.  Mr.  Byfield  took  God  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  never  designed  any  reflection  upon  him  in 
his  Sermons ;  and  he  did  it  with  that  solemnity,  that  Oliver 
believed  him.  And  thereupon,  turning  to  Sir  John,  '  Sir,' 
said  he,  *  I  doubt  there  is  something  indeed  amiss  ;  the  Word 
of  God  is  penetrating,  and  finds  you  out.  Search  your  ways ! ' 
This  he  spake  so  pathetically,  and  with  such  plenty  of  tears, 
that  both  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Byfield,  and  the  rest  that  were 
present,  fell  to  weeping  also.  He  made  them  good  friends 
before  parting;  he  saw  them  shake  hands,  and  embrace, 
before  he  dismissed  them.  To  bind  the  friendship  the  faster, 
Oliver  asked  Sir  John  what  it  would  cost  to  repair  the 
church.  He  told  him  the  estimate  was  20 OZ.  He  called  for 
his  Secretary,  Malin,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  Sir  John  Evelyn 
100/.  towards  the  repair  of  the  church.  '  And  now,  Sir,'  said 
he,  *  I  hope  you'll  pay,  or  raise,  the  other  hundred,'  which  he 
thankfully  undertook  to  do ;  and  they  lived  very  amicably 
afterwards." — (Calamy's  Account  of  ejected  Ministers,  Vol.  II- 
p.  665.) 

It  were  well  if  all  questions  between  patrons  and  incum- 
bents could  be  referred  to  as  successful  an  arbitration  as  this 
of  the  Protector.  The  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
private  character  of  a  man  whose  public  history  will  not  bear 
the  light;  since  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  like  other 
usurpers,  he  was  fully  content  to  merge  his  pretended  pa- 
triotism in  enjoying  the  sweets  of  that  throne  from  which  he 
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had  thrust  the  legitimate  possessor.     "  Hast  thou  killed,  and 
also  taken  possession  ?" — (1  Kings  xxi.  19.) 

As  to  Nicholas  Byfield,  another  son,  he  was  a  laborious 
preacher,  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  pious  man ;  which  even 
Anthony  Wood,  who  hated  Puritanism,  is  constrained  to 
admit.  There  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  him  in  the  Red- 
cross  Street  Library,  illustrative  of  the  malady  of  which  he 
died,  which  was  engraved  for  Richardson,  of  Cornhill,  in 
1790.  We  cannot  be  more  particular  than  to  observe,  that 
the  records  of  medicine  scarcely  furnish  a  more  remarkable 
case,  nor  those  of  theology  a  finer  proof  of  what  a  Christian 
can  endure.  Nicholas  had  a  son,  named  Adoniram,  a  chap- 
lain in  Essex's  army,  and  one  of  the  few  stigmatized  in 
Butler's  Hudibras  by  name.  Adoniram  was  the  father  of 
Thomas,  the  noted  Sal-volatile  doctor,  who,  from  his  predi- 
lection for  that  nostrum,  is  stated,  in  his  epitaph,  to  be  "  Diu 
volatilis — tandem  fixus." 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  blot  in  Shakspeare's 
escutcheon  which  is  connected  with  his  marriage.  It  is  but 
too  true,  that,  as  the  marriage-licence,  which  only  turned  up 
of  late  years,  is  dated  the  28th  of  November  1582,  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  Susannah,  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1583,  she  was  born  in  less  than  six  entire  months  from  the 
marriage.  Alas, 

-  "  When  the  blood  burns, 
How  prodigal  the  soul  lends  the  tongue  words !" 

So  far,  however,  from  there  being  any  pretence  for  sup- 
posing any  infelicity  in  this  marriage,  there  is  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary*  and  without  going  far  into  the  ques- 
tion, an  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Boaden,  whose  copies  of 
the  first  and  second  folios  of  the  plays  (1623  and  1632)  the 
writer  happens  to  possess,  is  worth  notice.  Adverting  to 
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the  well-known  bequest  of  the  "second  best  bed"  to  Shak- 
speare's  wife,  Mr.  Boaden  observes : — 

"  May  30,  1800 — I  examined  the  Poet's  will,  with  Mr. 
Jennings.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  noticed  the 
interlineation,  by  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  his  *  se- 
cond-best bed,  with  the  furniture ; '  and  I  stated  the  remark 
of  the  commentators  as  to  the  forgetfulness  which  had  left 
her  out  of  the  original  intentions  of  the  will ;  and  I  men- 
tioned the  conjecture  of  a  more  honourable  kind  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  she  did  not  need  any  of  his  property. 
The  professional  direction  of  my  friend's  sagacity,  led  him 
easily  to  a  more  probable  solution,  viz. : — *  He  was  told  lie 
must  mention  her/  Wills  had  been  set  aside  wherein  the 
nearest  connection  was  unnoticed.  Hence  the  cutting  off, 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  shilling.  He  then  recollected  a 
secondary  bed,  which  she  might  originally  have  brought 
him."1  This  conjecture  is  so  highly  probable,  that  it  carries 
a  stamp  of  certainty  about  it  to  me  irresistible. 

«J.  B." 

This  solution  supplies  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  trifling 
bequest  of  the  bed,  which  had  been  less  charitably  construed 
into  the  design  of  "  cutting  off"  his  wife  "  with  a  shilling." 

If  an  old  man  might  be  excused  for  being  as  garrulous  as 
a  cricket,  a  few  more  "  last  words  "  might  be  added  touching 
the  marvellous  purchase-deed  of  a  house  by  the  Wardrobe, 
having  Shakspeare's  signature  (now  the  prince  of  all  auto- 
graphs), which  was  lately  sold  by  Evans  to  the  City  of 
London  for  more  than  the  house  originally  cost;  as  also 
touching  an  opinion,  which,  whether  true  Or  false,  has  made 
a  fast  lodgment  in  some  minds,  as  to  the  unprecedented 
popularity  of  this  mighty  thinker  and  writer  being  founded 
on  far  higher  grounds  than  his  mere  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  profound  as  it  was — his  acute  powers  of  intellect, 
unrivalled  as  they  were — or  the  fascination  of  his  poetry, 
irresistible  as  it  was :  such  impression  being,  that  the  world 
owes  some  portion  of  its  religion,  not  to  say  much  of  its 
morality,  to  Shakspeare;  and  that  this  is  the  irresistible 
charm  which  still  holds  us  bound  in  such  willing  chains. 
This  article,  however,  is  already  only  too  much  extended,  and 
something  may  be  found  on  this  point  under  the  head  of 
"  Shakspeare."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

RENTAL. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  rent,  as  "  the  schedule 
or  account  of  rents."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tally,  or  numbering 
of  the  rents,  as  set  against  the  outgoings,  which  form  a 
debtor-and-creditor  account.  Thus  in  the  old  parochial 
account  books  at  Warwick,  the  word  is  spelt  "rentale,  "  or 
rent-tally  ;  receipts  tallying  with  payments. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REPARTEE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  is  reported  to  have  remarked,  to  a  person  at 
Edinburgh,  that  "  we  must  not  look  for  a  good  writer  among 
the  Scotch ; "  to  which  the  reply  was,  that  the  Doctor  must 
admit  that  there  was  at  least  one  ;  namely,  Lord  Bute,  when 
he  signed  the  Doctor  s  pension  /  MISCELLANEOUS. 

REPENTANCE. 

WITH  the  same  height  of  desire  thou  hast  sinned,  with  the 
like  depth  of  sorrow  thou  must  repent:  thou  that  hast 
sinned  to-day,  defer  not  thy  repentance  till  to-morrow.  He 
that  hath  promised  pardon  to  thy  repentance  hath  not 
promised  life  till  thou  repent. 

QUARLES — Enchiridion,  Cent.  IV.  chap.  31. 
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A  CALL  TO  REPENTANCE. 

BEWARE   of  reaching   that  point  in  life  when   a   searing 
touch,  or  a  severing  blow,  shall  leave  no  space  for  repentance. 

REV.  C.  HEBERT. 


REPENTANCE A  FEAR  OF  THK  FUTURE,  RATHER  THAN  A  REGRET  FOR 

THE  PAST. 

NOTRE  repentir  n'est  pas  tant  un  regret  du  mal  que  nous 
avons  fait,  qu'une  crainte  de  celui  qui  nous  en  peut  arriver. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
REPENTANCE  THE  GIFT  OF  GOD. 

BEFORE  the  New  Covenant  was  pronounced  and  ratified  in 
the  promised  seed,  there  was  no  footstep  of  repentance  that 
appeared  either  in  Adam  or  Eve,  but  merely  a  shifting  off 
their  crime,  as  if  in  design  to  preclude  their  repentance ; 
and  therefore  it  appears  that  all  the  subsequent  power  that 
Adam  had  whereby  to  repent,  and  to  please  God,  issued 
purely  from  the  succour  of  that  grace  which  God  vouchsafed 
him  in  compassion  to  his  new-contracted  disorder ;  and  upon 
which  he  might  now  rest,  for  the  course  of  his  future  obe- 
dience, with  much  more  security  than  he  could  upon  his 
former  native  perfection. 

DR.  YOUNG — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  148. 

LATE  REPENTANCE. 

TRUE  repentance  is  never  too  late,  but  late  repentance  is 
seldom  true. 
BARLOW  [Bishop  of  Lincoln] — Account  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Although  this  divine  makes  this  valuable  remark  as  his 
own,  it  was  quoted  before  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder-Plot  Conspirators,  in 
1605,  in  the  original  Latin,  but  without  any  authority: 
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"  Penitentia  vera  nunquam  sera,  sed  penitentia  sera  raro 
vera." — See  Secretary  Coventry's  Reprint  of  the  Trial  in 
1678.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HE  is  not  like  to  be  convinced,  till  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
be  converted.  DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  IX.  p.  257. 

P.ENITET  me,  Domine,  quod  sero  te  amavi. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

AT  another  time  he  (Lord  Lyttleton)  said,  I  must  leave 

my  soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  illness ;  I  find 

this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing. 

DR.  JOHN^PN'S  Lives  of  the  Poets.    [Lyttleton.] 

BUT  it  is  too  gross  a  relic  of  the  worst  part  of  Popery, 
if  any  imagine,  that,  after  an  ill  life,  some  sudden  sorrow  for 
sin,  with  a  hasty  absolution,  and  the  Sacrament,  will  be  a 
passport  to  heaven ;  since  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  are 
offered  in  the  Gospel  only  to  those  who  truly  believe,  sin- 
cerely repent,  and  change  the  course  of  their  lives. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  63. 

IT  was  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  the  miserable  lamenta- 
tions of  poor  dying  creatures  calling  out  for  Ministers  to 
comfort  them,  and  pray  with  them,  to  counsel  and  direct 
them — calling  out  to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy,  and  con- 
fessing aloud  their  past  sins.  It  would  make  the  stoutest 
heart  bleed  to  hear  how  many  warnings  were  then  given  by 
dying  penitents  to  others,  not  to  put  off  and  delay  their  re- 
pentance to  the  day  of  distress :  that  such  a  calamity  as  this 
was  no  time  for  repentance — was  no  time  to  call  upon  God.  I 
wish  I  could  repeat  the  very  sound  of  those  groans  and  of  those 
exclamations  that  I  heard  from  poor  dying  creatures  when 
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in  the  height  of  their  agonies  and  distress ;  and  that  I  could 
make  him  that  reads  this,  hear,  as  I  imagine  I  now  hear  them, 
for  the  sound  seems  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

DE  FOE'S  History  of  the  Plague,  1665. 

TRUE  REPENTANCE. 

MARY  MAGDALENE,  out  of  whom  Christ  had  cast  seven  devils, 
was  most  early  in  her  affection,  to  bestow  her  provision  of 

spices  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  Saviour Whose  heart 

was  more  melted  by  mercy  than  hers  ?  All  the  Pharisees 
that  Christ  converted  never  rained  such  showers  of  tears. 
How  she  used  all  her  instruments  of  sin  to  be  servants  to  her 
repentance !  Her  eyes  which  had  inflamed  so  many  hearts, 
and  been  snares  to  catch  men,  she  makes  the  conduits  to 
convey  her  penitential  tears  to  her  Saviour's  feet :  her  hair, 
which  had  engrossed  so  much  time  in  the  curiosity  of  dresses, 
she  uses  as  a  towel  to  wipe  them.  The  ointment  she  had 
used  for  the  tricking  up  herself,  to  gratify  the  senses  of  her 
lovers,  she  pours  out  to  embalm  her  Lord.  Her  lusts  should 
have  no  more  of  her  choicest  things,  but  her  Saviour  should 
have  all :  she  would  keep  them,  not  so  much  for  her  own 
use  as  his. 

CHARNOCK — Chief  Sinners  Objects  of  the  Choicest  Mercy, 
(Part  III.    Works,  Vol.  IX.  p.  355.    Edit.  1816.) 

REPINING — UNCHRISTIAN. 

COMFORT,  dear  mother ;  God  is  much  displeas'd 
That  with  unthankfulness  you  take  his  doing : 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent : 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven ; 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  III.  Act  2.  Scene  2. 
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REPROOF. 

You  often  feel  yourself  invigorated  to  tell,  without  fear, 
some  bold  truth  to  certain  great  characters  who  would  never 
forgive  being  corrected  in  trifles.  You  may  tell  a  man  he 
is  a  scoundrel,  but  not  that  his  nose  wants  blowing. 

LAVATER'S  Aphorisms. 

BOTH  food  and  medicines  are  injurious  if  administered 
scalding  hot.  The  spirit  of  a  teacher  often  effects  more  than 
his  matter.  Benevolence  is  a  universal  language,  and  it 
will  apologize  for  a  multitude  of  defects  in  the  man  who 
speaks  it ;  while  neither  talents  nor  truth  will  apologize  for 
pride,  illiberality,  or  bitterness. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  421. 

CTJJUS  aures  clausae  veritati  sunt,  ut  ab  amico  verum 
audire  nequeat,  hujus  salus  desperanda  est. 

CICERO— Rhet.  Lib.  I. 

CONSIDERING  how  many  difficulties  a  friend  has  to  surmount 
before  he  can  bring  himself  to  reprove  me,  I  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him.  REV.  H.  FOSTER. 

AVERSION  from  reproof  is  not  wise.  This  is  a  symptom  of 
the  disease.  Why  should  he  want  this  hushing-up  of  the  dis- 
order ?  This  is  a  mark  of  a  little  mind.  A  great  man  can 
afford  to  lose :  a  little  insignificant  fellow  is  afraid  of  being 
snuffed  out.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  56. 

REPROOF  BETTER  THAN  PRAISE. 

AIMEZ  qu'on  vous  conseille,  et  non  pas  qu'on  vous  loue. 

BOILEAU — L'Art  Poetique. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  GIVING  REPROOF. 

A  PERSON  who  objects  to  tell  a  friend  of  his  faults,  because 
he  has  faults  of  his  own,  acts  as  a  surgeon  would  who  should 
refuse  to  dress  another  person's  wound  because  he  had  one 
himself.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  381. 

THE  DUTY  OF  RECEIVING  REPROOF. 

WHEN  the  most  insignificant  person  tells  us  we  are  wrong, 
we  ought  to  listen.  Let  us  believe  it  possible  we  may  be 
wrong,  when  any  one  supposes  we  are ;  and  enter  into  the 
true  littleness,  which  consists  in  receiving  correction  like  a 
child.  IBID. 

THE  REPROVER  REPROVED. 

PECCAVIT  excessu  amoris  divini,  sed  vos  peccastis  defectu 
amoris  proximi. 

[Pope  Innocent  XII.  to  the  Prelates  who  persecuted  Fenelon.] 
CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.    [Art.  "Fenelon."] 

RESISTANCE  AGGRAVATES  OUR  ADVERSE  DISPENSATIONS. 

MEN  mistake  in  nothing  so  much  as  when  they  resist  their 
dispensation ;  for  while  God  "  shutteth  up  a  man,  there  can 
be  no  opening."  Resistance  does  but  make  the  appointment 
harder  to  be  borne.  Job  says,  "  He  teareth  himself  in  his 
anger :  but  shall  the  rock  be  removed  because  of  thee  ?  "  The 
man  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  labyrinth;  and  the  hand  which 
brought  him  in,  must  be  the  hand  to  conduct  him  out. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  391. 

RESOLUTION  IN  A  RIGHT  CAUSE. 

—  BE  just,  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VIII.  Act  3.  Scene  2. 
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RESPITE  NO  REPRIEVE. 

QUOD  defertur  non  aufertur.      SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

RESTRAINING  GRACE  A  MERCIFUL  PROVISION. 

As  the  world  is  constituted,  we  cannot  afford  to  spare  the 
good  actions  of  bad  men.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

RETIREMENT. 

AND  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Acts.  Scene  1. 

Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat, 

To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates, 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 

Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjured  ear. 

Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 

The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanc'd 

To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 

It  turns  submitted  to  my  view — turns  round 

With  all  its  generations :  I  behold 

The  tumult,  and  am  still.  COWPER — Task,  Book  IV. 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 

Calls  idle  :  and  who  justly,  in  return, 

Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 

Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen — 

Delightful  industry,  enjoyed  at  home, 

And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim 

Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad;— 

Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these  ?  IBID. 

FF2 
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WISDOM^  self 


Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

MILTON — Comus. 

RETIREMENT  1NDISPENSIBLE. 

AMICI  fures  temporis.         MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIGHS  FOR  RETIREMENT. 

OH  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more !    My  ear  is  pained, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

COWPER— Task,  Book  II. 

RETRIBUTION. 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
witticisms,  and  his  children's  affection,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  having  been  a  severe  persecutor  of  those  who  had  more 
light  than  himself;  whose  blood  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards required  at  his  hands.  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  ex- 
pressly calls  More  "  a  heavy  troubler  of  Christ's  people;" 
and  proves  a  close  connection  to  have  subsisted  between  him 
and  Stokesley,  [the  Bishop  of  London,  who  preceded  Bonner,] 
who  was  the  adviser  and  assessor  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
public  trial,  in  Smithfield,  of  Lambert,  the  Martyr,  at  which 
Henry  presided  in  person ;  and  where,  when  Lambert  had 
defeated  them  both  in  argument,  they  delivered  over  their 
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prisoner  to  the  secular  arm;  in  other  words,  to  the  flames. 
[Vide  Strype.]  This  was  in  1538,  and  Stokesley  did  not  sur- 
vive it  a  year.  His  vicar,  Foxford,  was  a  more  furious  per- 
secutor than  himself;  and  Fox  says  he  died  most  miserably. 
Among  other  proofs  of  the  connection  between  More  and 
Stokesley,  Thomas  Philip,  the  Martyr,  was  delivered  to  the 
Bishop  by  More,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1530,  under  a  regu- 
lar indenture,  as  the  slaves  were  subsequently  conveyed  in 
the  West  Indies.  [Fox,  Vol.  V.  p.  29.  Edit.  1838].  In  1533 
Stokesley  applied  to  his  friend  More,  on  occasion  of  the  Lon- 
don Clergy  resisting  a  levy  which  Stokesley  had  tried  in 
vain  to  raise  for  the  king;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Lord  Mayor  committed  many  priests  and  laymen  to  the 
Tower.  The  fall,  both  of  More  and  Wolsey,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  offered  to  their  excesses  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  then  possessed  sufficient  influence  with  Henry 
to  procure  a  short  season  of  rest  for  the  persecuted,  and  to 
bring  both  those  misguided  statesmen  to  destruction;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  Wolsey  ever  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, instead  of  dying  on  the  road,  he  would  have  come  to  a 
violent  end.  We  trace  a  remarkable  instance  of  retribution 
between  the  Cardinal's  overthrow  of  Catharine  of  Arragon 
(which  she  openly  charged  upon  him  and  his  colleague,  Car- 
dinal Campeius)  and  his  having  been  as  effectually  over- 
thrown, in  his  turn,  by  a  woman;  while  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  that,  whatever  sympathy  we  may  entertain,  as 
Protestants,  for  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  the  bitterness  with 
which  she  pursued  both  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, when  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  might  have  found  a 
righteous  retribution  in  her  own  deplorable  fate  :  so  true  is 
the  declaration,  that  "  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword." 

As  certain  historians  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
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mark  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of 
Bishop  Fisher  (both  of  whom  were  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII. 
for  denying  his  spiritual  supremacy),  a  further  extract  from 
Fox  may  be  desirable  : — "  Fisher  and  More,  after  they  had 
brought  John  Frith,  Richard  Bay  field,  and  James  Baynham, 
and  divers  others  to  their  death,  what  great  reward  won  they 
thereby  with  Almighty  God  ?  Did  not  the  sword  of  God's 
vengeance  light  upon  their  own  necks  shortly  after;  and 
they  themselves  made  a  public  spectacle  at  the  Tower  Hill  of 
a  bloody  death,  which  before  had  no  compassion  on  the  lives 
of  others  ?  Thus  ye  see  the  saying  of  the  Lord  to  be  true, 
'  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  " 
[Fox,  Vol.  III.  p.  957.  Edit.  1641.  London.]* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Even-handed  justice 

Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  1.  Scene  7. 

BRANTOME  observes  that  most  of  the  atrocious  soldiery 
employed  in  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
in  1527,  soon  perished  elsewhere — a  great  number  at  the 
siege  of  Naples,  and  the  rest  at  other  places ;  and  that  their 
great  booty  was  of  little  use  to  any.  He  extends  the  same 
observation  to  the  "  Massacreurs,  sacquemens,  et  paillards 
de  la  fete  de  St.  Barthelemi ; "  of  whom  he  says,  he  knew  that 
at  least  the  principals  did  not  long  survive,  but  were  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  or  in  the  next  campaign,  and  were 
as  poor  as  they  had  ever  been. 

SHARON  TURNER — Henry  VIII.  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 

*  It  is  the  modern  fashion  to  discredit  Fox ;  and  a  female  historian,  in  de- 
ference to  the  public  taste,  seems  tu  prefer  a  modern  historian  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  this  old  and  honest  chronicler.  Qui  vult  decipi — decipiatur. 

[Editor  ] 
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IT  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Asa,  the  King  of  Israel  (al- 
though in  the  main  a  righteous  monarch),  after  having 
placed  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  in  the  stocks,  was  himself 
"  diseased  in  the  feet"  [see  2  Chron.  xvi.  10.  and  1  Kings 
xv.  23.]  ;  while  there  is  something  still  less  equivocal  in  the 
result  of  Adoni-bezek's  cruelty,  as  visited  in  his  personal  dis- 
memberment. [Judges  i.  7.]  MISCELLANEOUS. 

—NBC  lex  est  justior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

OVID.   [Of  Phalaris  and  his  Bull.] 


FINAL  RETRIBUTION. 

LET  me  ask,  every  day,  what  reference  it  has  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment ;  and  cultivate  a  disposition  to  be  reminded  of 
that  day.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  367. 

UNEQUAL  RETRIBUTION  HERE. 

WHEN  the  excellent  Vergerius  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Jesuits,  Jean  de  Verth  said,  that  among  the  spectacles  he  had 
seen  in  France,  as  a  Christian  country,  that  which  surprised 
him  most  was  to  see  the  saints  in  prison  and  the  bishops  in 
the  theatre.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIVINE  REVELATION  NO  GREATER  MYSTERY  THAN  EVERY  THING 
AROUND. 

A  MIRACLE,  with  miracles  inclosed, 

Is  man !  and  starts  his  faith  at  what  is  strange  ? 

What  less  than  wonders  from  the  wonderful  ? 

What  less  than  miracles  from  God  can  flow  ? 

Admit  a  God — that  mystery  supreme ! 

That  cause  uncaus'd  ! — all  other  wonders  cease  : 

Nothing  is  marvellous  for  him  to  do. 
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Deny  him — all  is  mystery  besides  ; 
Millions  of  mysteries !  each  darker  far 
Than  that  thy  wisdom  would,  unwisely,  shun. 
If  weak  thy  faith,  why  choose  the  harder  side  ? 
We  nothing  know  but  what  is  marvellous ; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  can't  believe. 

Faith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VII.] 

REVENGE. 

REVENGE,  at  first  thought  sweet, 

Bitter,  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils.  MILTON. 

ON  THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  TITLE  OF  REVEREND  TO  THE  DISSENTERS. 

IN  a  parish  not  far  from  London  lived  two  clergymen, 
each  named  Pice ;  one  a  Dissenter,  the  other  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. The  Churchman  one  day  received  a  letter, 
directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  but  intended  for  the  Dis- 
senter ;  and  discovering,  on  opening  it,  that  it  was  not  meant 
for  himself,  he  immediately  sent  it  to  the  Dissenting  Mi- 
nister, with  the  following  note : — 

"  SIR — If  you  had  not  assumed  the  title  of  Reverend,  to 
which  you  have  no  lawful  claim,  I  should  not  have  been 
troubled  with  this  letter. — I  am,  Sir,"  &c. 

The  unfortunate  Dissenter  took  no  notice  of  this  untoward 
circumstance  at  the  time  ;  but  soon  afterwards  receiving  a 
packet  of  MS.  Sermons,  which  were  evidently  intended  for 
his  orthodox  brother,  he  transmitted  them  to  him,  with  the 
following  note : — 

"  REVEREND  SIR — If  you  had  not  assumed  an  office,  for  which 
you  are  wholly  incompetent,  I  should  not  have  been  troubled 
with  these  Sermons. — I  am,  Reverend  Sir,"  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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REVIEWS. 

WIT  larded  with  malice. 
SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

SATIRE,  keen,  and  critical. 
SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 


REVOLUTIONS  DO  NOT  HELP  THE  PUBLIC. 

NEW  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large. 

MILTON —  Sonnets. 

BURKE  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

I  CONCEIVE  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  the  writings  of 
my  day,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  not  in  the  English  language,  so 
brilliant  a  cluster  of  fine  and  beautiful  passages,  in  the 
declamatory  style,  as  we  are  presented  with  in  Edmund 
Burke's  inimitable  Tract  on  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
most  highly  coloured  and  richly  ornamented,  but  there  is 
elegance  in  its  splendour  and  dignity  in  its  magnificence. 
The  orator  demands  attention  in  a  loud  and  lofty  tone ;  but 
his  voice  never  loses  its  melody,  nor  his  periods  their  sweet- 
ness. When  he  has  roused  us  with  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence,  he  can  at  once  choose  a  melancholy  theme,  and 
melt  us  into  pity.  There  is  grace  in  his  anger  ;  for  he  can 
inveigh  without  vulgarity,  and  moderate  the  strongest  bursts 
of  passion  by  music  in  his  madness. 

CUMBERLAND'S  Memoirs  of  Himself ,  p.  507. 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1792. 

THE  Jacobins  are  desperadoes — the  earth's  torment  and 
plague.  Bishop  Horsley  said  well  of  them  from  the  pulpit, 
"  These  are  they  who  have  poisoned  Watts's  Hymns  for 
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Children :  these  are  they  who  are  making  efforts  to  con- 
taminate every  means  of  access  to  the  public  mind.  And 
what  is  their  aim  ?  what  are  their  pretensions  ?  That  they 
will  have  neither  Lord  nor  King  over  them.  But,  verily, 
one  is  their  King,  whose  name,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
Abaddon ;  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  he  is  called  Apollyon  ; 
and  in  plain  English,  the  Devil.  My  soul,  come  not  thou 
near  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men!" 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  142. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  thought  possible,  that,  after  the 
terrible  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  race  of  infidels, 
called  Socialists  and  Chartists,  should  have  arisen  in  Christian 
England ;  or  that  any  Government,  of  whatever  party,  should 
have  done  so  little  for  the  general  protection,  when  clothed 
with  that  "  power  "  which  is  "  the  ordinance  of  God,"  and 
without  the  due  exercise  of  which,  for  the  common  good, 
they  may  be  said  to  "bear  the  sword  in  vain."—  [Editor. ~\ 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  RICHES. 

AND  Satan,  wiser  than  he  was  of  yore,' 

Now  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RIDICULE. 

IT  is  surprising  how  mischievously  a  ludicrous  criticism 
will  sometimes  operate  to  diminish  our  respect  for  works  of 
even  acknowledged  merit.  When  a  wit  said  of  Sir  Thomas 
Laurence's  celebrated  picture  of  Satan  recovering  from  his 
fall,  that  "  it  resembled  a  German  gingerbread-baker  stark 
naked  in  a  conflagration  of  his  own  treacle,"  the  absurd 
humour  of  such  a  simile  secured  it  universal  currency ;  and 
the  joke  was  remembered  by  many  who  forgot  the  painting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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RIDICULE  A  VEHICLE  FOR  TRUTH. 

RIDENDO  dicere  verum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DANGER  OF  BEING  IN  THE  RIGHT. 

IT  will  sometimes  be  found,  in  struggling  with  superiors, 
that,  although  they  will  readily  pardon  your  being  in  the 
wrong,  they  will  never  forgive  your  being  in  the  right. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AVOIR  raison  !  c'est  un  peche  mortel.          ANONYMOUS. 
ODIOUS  truth !  MILTON. 

"  MASTER,  thus  saying  thou  reproachest  us  also." 

Luke  xi.  45. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  TWOFOLD. 

THERE  is  a  righteousness  which  is  inherent,  and  a  righte- 
ousness which  is  not  inherent.  The  righteousness  whereby 
we  are  sanctified  is  inherent,  but  not  perfect :  the  righte- 
ousness whereby  we  are  justified  is  perfect,  but  not  inherent. 

HOOKER. 

EARLY  RISING. 

IF  you  once  turn  on  your  side  after  the  hour  at  which  you 
ought  to  rise,  it  is  all  over. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT — Lockharfs  Life,  Vol.  VI.  p.  251. 

RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

DR.  MORE  said  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  ."  None  of  these 
are  bad  enough  to  make  men  bad,  and  I  am  sure  none  are 
good  enough  to  make  men  good."  This  saying  made  a  great 
impression  upon  Bishop  Burnet. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 
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RIVAL  PROFESSIONS. 

A  FRIEND,  who  is  one  of  the  Yacht  Club,  related,  as  we 
were  sailing,  that  his  captain  once  observing  one  of  the  men 
under  him  do  something  contrary  to  the  first  elements  of 
nautical  science,  remarked,  "  Now,  Sir,  if  I  had  done  such  a 
thing  as  that,  I  would  immediately  have  enlisted  for  a 
soldier ! "  MISCELLANEOUS. 

RIVERS. 
"  THOU  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers."  Hob.  v.  9. 


ROBBING  MAN  AND  GOD. 

NOTHING  is  got  by  thieving,  and  nothing  lost  by  praying. 

Dutch  Proverb. 

CONVERSION  OF  LORD  ROCHESTER. 

THE  well-known  work  of  Bishop  Burnet,  entitled,  "  Some 
Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester," 
however  valuable  for  its  arguments  on  the  evidences  and 
value  of  Christianity,  is -far  inferior  to  the  Funeral  Sermon 
of  Mr.  Parsons  for  Lord  Rochester.  The  Bishop  was  perhaps 
more  or  less  deficient  in  spiritual  light,  as  compared  with  Mr. 
Parsons,  who  was  Chaplain  to  Lord  Rochester's  mother.  This 
Sermon  at  once  records  one  of  the  most  striking  displays 
of  divine  grace,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  heart-stirring 
appeals  to  the  human  conscience,  which  has  perhaps  ever 
appeared.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  CHURCH'S  ROCK. 

GOD  is  called  "  the  Rock  "  six  times  in  Deut.  xxxii. ;  and  the 
LXX.  all  along  translated  it  "0eo$-."  The  learned  Hugh 
Broughton  reckons  that  God  is  called  "  the  Rock  "  eighteen 
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times  in  the  Old  Testament  (besides  in  this  chapter),  though 
in  some  places  we  translate  it  "  strength  ; "  and  he  charges  it, 
therefore,  upon  the  Papists,  that  they  make  St.  Peter  a  god, 
when  they  make  him  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built.  God  is  the  Rock ;  for  he  is  in  himself  immutable  and 
immoveable ;  and  he  is  to  all  that  seek  him  and  fly  to  him 
an  impenetrable  shelter,  and  to  all  that  trust  in  him  an  ever- 
lasting foundation. 
REV.  MATTHEW  HENRY — Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  4. 


ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

IF  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemn  it 
as  an  improbable  fiction. 

SHAKSPEARE — Twelfth  Night,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC-RELIEF  CONCESSIONS  |    OR,  YOU   MAY  BUY  GOLD  TOO 

DEAR. 

PROPTER  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

JUVENAL,  Sat.  VIIL 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

MRS.  HANNAH  MORE,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butterworth  (the 
Member),  dated  Feb.  1,  1817,  says :  "  On  the  Catholic  question 
I  disagree  radically,  totally,  and  unalterably,  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Knox.  I  see,  in  its  adoption,  all  the  evils  you  have 
pointed  out,  and  which  my  mind  has  long  painfully  fore- 
boded. I  trust  I  shall  not  live  to  see  such  a  calamity 
brought  on  my  country  and  my  religion." 

Mr.  Knox  was  one  of  the  well-meaning  men  who  helped 
to  inoculate  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  after  which  the  poison  spread 
too  rapidly  to  be  checked.  Most  of  the  mere  politicians,  on 
both  sides,  were  bitten  already  ;  but  Mr.  Wilberforce's  defec- 
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tion  settled  the  question,  as  more  or  less  representing  and  car- 
rying with  him  the  religious  and  moral  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 

Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  V.  Part  I.  Act  5.  Scene  2. 

LET  us  not  embarrass  the  progress  of  truth  by  investing 
religious  error  with  political  power. 

DR.  MILLER'S  Letter  to  Mr.  Plunket. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  ;    OR  A  POLITICAL  DREAM  WHICH 
WAS  DREAMT  IN  MAY  1821. 

AFTER  hearing  the  debates  in  a  certain  great  House,  on  the 
question  of  giving  political  power  to  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
Protestant  country,  I  returned  home  at  three  in  the  morning ; 
and  being  exhausted  by  the  attention  I  had  given  to  all  the 
speakers,  I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  And 
as  I  slept,  I  dreamed ;  and,  behold,  a  castle  having  four  turrets 
stood  before  me.  Near  to  this  building  was  a  crowd  of 
people  holding  a  consultation,  apparently  on  some  important 
subject.  I  inquired  of  a  person  who  was  passing  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  the  cause  of  the  assembly.  He  informed 
me  that  I  was  on  Tower  Hill,  and  that  the  crowd  was  com- 
posed of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  were  then  consi- 
dering the  merits  of  a  petition  which  had  been  presented  to 
them  from  the  wild  beasts  who  inhabited  the  Tower,  praying 
emancipation  from  confinement,  and  an  equal  participation 
in  all  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  every  tame  and 
harmless  animal  in  the  metropolis:  also  admission  to  the 
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Select  Vestry  of  the  parish,  and  a  share  in  all  offices,  emolu- 
ments, and  advantages,  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  resident 
inhabitants  and  householders. 

I  thought  I  was  in  time  to  hear  the  petition  read  ;  and  it 
set  forth,  among  other  things,  "  that  the  brutes  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  lords  of  the  creation,  being  created  previously 
to  man :  that  they  were,  also,  the  original  inhabitants  and 
possessors  of  the  British  Isles,  which  were  infested  by  wolves, 
and  other  wild  animals,  before  they  were  discovered  by  man : 
that  although  they  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  certain  histories 
respecting  the  cruelties,  murders,  and  enormities  of  many  of 
their  progenitors,  nor  even  that  they  had  been  sworn  ene- 
mies both  to  the  human  race  and  to  all  tame  animals,  yet 
that  ever  since  they  had  become  their  fellow  parishioners  in 
the  Tower,  they  had  lived  harmlessly  and  peaceably,  molest- 
ing no  one,  and  neither  biting,  tearing,  nor  devouring  any 
thing  but  their  daily  food  :  that,  so  far  from  being  injurious, 
they  had  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  emolument  and 
security  of  the  Tower :  and  that,  in  evidence  of  their  good 
conduct,  they  could  bring  forward  the  testimony  of  their 
keeper,  and  also  that  of  many  monkeys,  pelicans,  and  other 
respectable  and  defenceless  animals,  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  the  Tower  with  them  in  undisturbed  security.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  they  prayed  emancipation  from  their  pre- 
sent state  of  oppression  and  unjust  confinement." 

Perceiving  the  favourable  manner  in  which  the  petition 
was  listened  to,  and  fearing,  as  the  crowd  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, that  I  might  not  be  able  to  escape  before  the  wild 
beasts  should  be  liberated,  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  counter- 
meetings  had  been  held  in  Lamb's  Conduit  and  Cateaton 
Streets,  Nag's-Head  Court,  Houndsditch,  and  Cow  Cross ;  at 
which,  petitions  had  been  voted  and  forwarded  from  the 
various  tame  animals  in  the  metropolis  against  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  their  wild  fellow-subjects  in  the  Tower.  One  of 
these  petitions  stated,  "  That  since  the  wild  beasts  acknow- 
ledged the  lion  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  wherever  he  may 
happen  to  be  resident,  and  were  perpetually  swearing  obe- 
dience to  his  will  and  commands,  they  could  not  be  relied 
on  as  trustworthy  subjects  of  King  George  IV.,  who  was  no- 
thing but  a  man." 

A  grave  old  gentleman  entreated  honourable  members 
coolly  to  weigh  this  fair  objection  :  he  was,  however,  silenced 
by  a  shrewd  and  powerful  orator,  who  reminded  the  assembly 
that  the  lions  having,  for  the  last  200  years,  been  regularly 
washed  every  1st  of  April,  had  been  purged,  by  degrees,  of  all 
their  natural  ferocity,  and  would  certainly  require  nothing  of 
their  subjects  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  at  large,  or 
to  the  authority  of  their  well-beloved  human  brother  on  the 
throne.  A  loud  shout  of  "  Hear,  hear ! "  having  confirmed 
the  solidity  of  this  argument,  no  one  had  courage  to  answer 
it.  Another  petition  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  wild 
beasts  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  maintaining  that  no  faith 
was  to  be  kept  either  with  men  or  tame  animals ;  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  oath,  that,  should 
it  be  considered  for  the  good  of  the  wild  fraternity,  they 
might  tear  and  slaughter  other  animals  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science. 

Another  grave  man  now  entreated  the  assembly  to  allow 
this  fact  to  possess  its  just  and  proper  weight  with  them ;  so 
that,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  argument,  they  would  at 
least,  regard  a  proof  of  such  a  nature.  A  nourishing  fellow, 
however,  quashed  all  this,  by  stating,  that  what  the  wild 
beasts  promised  on  their  honour  to  the  tame  animals,  or  to 
man,  was  of  much  more  importance  than  all  the  oaths  they 
took  to  their  Creator. 

After  the  counter-petitions  had  all  been  read,  I  thought 
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the  debate  continued  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Chairman,  all  beasts 
have  equal  rights  :  they  have  been  obedient  subjects  and 
peaceable  inhabitants."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  replied  ano- 
ther. "  Why,  one  got  loose  and  killed  the  keeper's  wife  in 
the  Tower ;  and  a  relation  of  his,  at  Exeter  Change,  broke 
out,  and  ate  two  monkeys.  Another  wild  beast  got  out  near 
Salisbury,  attacked  the  Exeter  mail-coach,  tore  one  of  the 
horses,  and  killed  a  dog ;  and  wherever  they  have  got  loose 
they  have  always  done  the  same :  and  as  for  the  Tower,  if 
they  have  lived  harmlessly  there,  it  has  been  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  they  have  not  had  the  power  of  doing  mischief, 
which  very  power  you  wish  now  to  allow  them." 

"  But,"  said  another,  "  they  may  be  let  out  safely  now,  for 
they  are  ready  to  give  security :  they  will  give  bonds,  and 
sign  and  seal  any  thing  you  please."  "  Hang  it !"  exclaimed 
another,  "  but  they  can  claw  it  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they 
have  signed  it." — "  Sir,"  said  one,  "  a  gentleman  has  most 
unjustly  reproached  wild  beasts  as  bloody  and  ferocious  in 
their  dispositions  :  I  can  disprove  such  assertions  altogether, 
and  put  beyond  doubt  the  fact,  that  all  wild  beasts  have,  at 
times,  been  generous,  grateful,  and  honourable :  in  proof  of 
this  universal  characteristic  in  wild  beasts,  I  will  appeal  to 
the  story  of  Androcles  in  history,  and  to  the  fable  of  the 
Bear,  who  so  carefully  whisked  the  flies  from  his  master's 
face  while  he  was  asleep." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  observed  an  Honourable  Member, 
"  you  had  better  let  them  all  out  directly ;  for  they  have 
grown  so  much  stronger  latterly  than  formerly,  that,  if  you 
do  not,  they  will  soon  force  their  way  out  without  leave." 

No  one  present  seemed  to  think  this  argument  worth 
answering,  since  all  remembered  our  successful  opposition 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  glorious  end  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  "I  am  for  letting  them  out,"  said  another, 

VOL.   II.  G  G 
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"  because  I  am  sure  that  we  enjoy  so  much  light,  knowledge, 
and  freedom  now,  compared  with  what  we  did  when  England 
was  covered  with  wolves,  that  people  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  torn  to  pieces  as  they  used  to  be  formerly." 

Another  advocate  for  the  claims,  who  had  been  conversant 
with  many  foreign  menageries  in  the  course  of  his  life,*  ap- 
peared to  think,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  real 
grounds  for  alarm,  the  wild  beasts,  when  released,  would, 
from  the  natural  principles  of  gratitude  and  self-interest,  be 
found  among  the  most  orthodox,  pacific,  and  loyal  of  all 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  even  afford  considerable  as- 
sistance in  keeping  in  order  certain  refractory  animals,  who, 
under  the  present  system,  were  often  shewing  their  teeth, 
and  giving  him  considerable  trouble  :  and  as  this  advocate 
was  known  to  be  much  in  the  secrets  of  Government,  his 
notion  seemed  to  take  surprisingly  with  all,  except  with 
those  who  apprehended,  that,  when  the  wild  beasts  should 
once  feel  their  own  strength,  they  would  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and  only  concede  to  this  modern  champion  of  their 
claims  the  privilege  of  being  devoured  last. 

Another  Member  affirmed  that  "times  were  completely 
altered ;  and  that  therefore  wild  beasts  and  every  thing  else 
must  be  altered  too." — "  Yes,"  said' one,  "  but  what  has  made 
the  alteration  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  putting  down  the  power 
of  these  ferocious  animals  ?  If  you  are  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  light,  freedom,  security,  and  peace,  then  keep  them 
while  you  have  them ;  and  if  so,  you  will  continue  those  un- 
der controul  who  have  never  allowed  these  blessings  to  other 
animals  than  those  of  their  own  fraternity."  He  also  added, 
"  Suppose  you  let  them  out,  and  they  should  begin  their  old 
tricks  of  tearing  and  devouring,  how  are  you  to  get  them  in 

*  Lord  Castlereagh,  afterwards  Londonderry. 
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again?"  He  was,  however,  silenced  by  cries  of  "Order, 
Order ! "  and  a  reprimand  from  the  Chairman,  that  his  ex- 
pression "  Old  tricks,"  was  unparliamentary,  and  that  any 
reference  to  future  evil  could  only  be  speculative. 

The  facts  which  had  been  brought  forward  were,  however, 
deemed  likely  to  have  some  effect  on  the  minds  of  impartial 
hearers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  divert 
them  from  close  consideration ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  I 
thought  a  lively  little  old  mant  stepped  forward  as  a  volun- 
teer, with  a  violin  under  his  arm,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  on  this  subject."  On  which  he  began, 
and  I  thought  I  never  heard  a  more. musical  voice  than  that 
of  the  old  man.  He  skipped  round  and  round  like  a  bird  on 
his  perch,  and  brought  such  melodious  sounds  out  of  his 
violin  as  made  all  the  people  cry  out,  "  Hear,  hear ! "  and 
clap  their  hands  with  ecstacy.  The  following,  I  thought,  was 

his  song : — 

"  Through  this  grand  conciliation, 

We  shall  be  a  happy  nation. 

Loving  grows  each  savage  beast, 

Grateful  for  our  favours  past. 

Blessed  day  when  all  are  free ! 

Let  them  out,  my  friends,  and  see." 

Now,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  that  there  was  more 
sound  than  sense  in  all  this ;  yet  it  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
hearers,  that  they  seemed  indisposed  to  hear  any  one  else, 
and  there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Question,  question ! "  A 
Member,  indeed,  ventured  to  say,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  serious  importance  to  us  and  to  our  children,  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  be  fiddled  out 
of  our  old  English  understanding  and  common  sense?"" 
But  perceiving  that  he  was  against  the  question,  they  soon 

t  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
G  G  2 
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coughed  him  down ;  and  only  one  more  speaker  would  they 
listen  too  :  this  was  a  bald-headed  man  *,  who  pleased  them 
much  by  reminding  them  that  there  was  once  a  lioness  who 
used  to  suffer  her  keeper  to  go  into  her  den  whenever  he 
pleased ;  from  which  circumstance  he  asserted  it  was  proved 
that  wild  beasts  were,  by  nature,  friendly  to  mankind  ;  and 
after  dwelling  most  forcibly  on  this  wondrous  piece  of  disin- 
terested hospitality,  he  added,  "  One  good  turn  deserves 
another." 

This  was  enough.  They  were  now  ripe  for  emancipation ; 
and  strangers  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  I  was  most  happy 
to  find  it  possible  to  obey,  the  command,  lest  I  should  feel  the 
fraternal  hug  of  so  many  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  leopards. 
Just  as  I  was  passing  Allhallows  Barking,  I  thought  some 
one  had  conveyed  the  joyful  result  of  the  meeting  to  the 
Tower ;  and  the  universal  howl,  growl,  and  scream  of  exulta- 
tion emitted  from  the  dens  of  the  various  animals  terrified 
me  so  greatly,  that  I  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 
[From  the  pen  of  John  Bacon,  Esq.] 

The  Act  was  not  passed  till  1829;  and  every  year  since 
has  proved  the  value  of  this  admonition. — 1844. 


ROME. 

FOR  a  brief  but  good  account  of  the  Papal  See  and  its 
politics,  see  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Article,  "  De 
Rome,"  prefixed  to  Vol.  I. 


REASONS  FOR  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

WHENEVER  the  terms  of  communion  come  to  be  sinful,  as 
they  must  be  where  faith  is  innovated,  inventions  obtruded, 

*  Mr.  Canning. 
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corruptions  passed  into  a  law,  and  communion  charged  with 
such  obligations  as  are  not  deducible  from  the  rule  of  Christ, 
but  bear  a  notorious  inconsistence  with  it,  there  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  divide ;  and  they  are  the  separatists  that  force  to 
separate,  not  they  who  deplore  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 

DR.  YOUNG'S  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 


THE  HIERARCHY  OF  ROME. 
ST.  MATTHEW  XXIII. 

IT  is  remarkable  with  what  a  graphic  power  the  character 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy  is  delineated  in  this  entire  chapter, 
and  its  doom  denounced.  We  have  only,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  verse,  to  substitute  "  Rome  ! "  Rome  ! "  and  the  ac- 
cordance will  be  striking.  If  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt 
church  of  the  Papacy,  and  equally  the  idolatrous  religion  of 
Paganism,  had  sat  for  their  portraits,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  faithfully  drawn  than  by  our  blessed  Lord,  in  his 
description  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  All  history,  sacred  and  profane,  confirms  the 
analogy  "  trumpet- tongued."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  IMPURITY  OF  ROME. 

VIVERE  qui  cupitis  sancti,  discedite  Roma — 
Omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  bonum. 
[A  Monkish  poet,  quoted  anonymously  by  ERASMUS 
MIDDLETON,  in  his  Life  of  Luther.~] 

"  You  who  would  live  to  God,  from  Rome  depart, 
Where  all  are  licenced  but  the  pure  in  heart.1' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  POPES  OF  ROME. 

FOR  a  chronological  list  of  the  Popes,  see  a  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  First  Volume  of  "  Essai  historique  sur  la  puis- 
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sance  temporelle  des  Papes,  et  sur  Tabus  qu'ils  ont  fait  de 
leur  ministere  spirituel,"  Paris,  1818.  2  vols.  Fourth  Edition. 
The  list  forms  thirty-two  pages;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
imagined,  by  any  one  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  make  the 
inquiry,  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  a  list.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  brief  historical  notices  of  each.  A  less 
satisfactory  book  than  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes  was 
probably  never  given  to  the  world.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  PRIESTS  OF  ROME. 

IN  France,  the  laws  and  decency  of  marriage  are  fre- 
quently sacrificed ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  French  morals, 
with  regard  to  the  female  sex,  has  become  proverbial.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal — human  nature  being  ever  the  same — 
those  ascetics  atone  for  the  want  of  marriage  by  the  practice 
of  adultery  ;  and  the  husbands,  from  the  dread  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, are  constrained  to  wink  at  this  enormous  abuse.  The 
conscience  is  seared  by  the  practice  of  Absolution ;  and  the 
mind  becomes  reconciled  to  the  strangest  of  all  phenomena — 
theoretic  piety  and  practical  vice  united  in  bonds  almost 
indissoluble.  The  vice  becomes  flagrant  beyond  conception, 
as  it  is  practised  by  those  very  men  who  ought  to  exhibit 

examples  of  morality It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted, 

that  the  Roman-Catholic  system  in  the  South  of  Europe  is 
the  only  superstition  in  the  universe  which  has,  at  any 
period,  necessitated  the  practice  of  vice ;  thus  confirming  the 
maxim,  that  the  corruption  of  the  purest  and  best  system  is 
always  the  worst.  Were  an  Apostle  again  to  visit  Spain,  he 
would  certainly  begin  with  preaching  the  Christian  practice, 
as  if  the  very  idea  of  Christianity  had  perished ;  and  his  first 
duty  would  be  to  convert  the  ecclesiastics. 

PINKERTON'S  Geography. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  of  the  Romish  Church,  exactly  described 
by  anticipation  in  Caesar's  account  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Heathen  Druids,  will  be  found  in  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico, 
Book  VI.  chap.  3.,  the  passage  beginning  "  Si  quis  aut  pri- 
vatus  aut  publjcus,"  and  ending  "  Neque  honos  ullus  commu- 
nicatur." 


ROMISH  RELIEF  BILL. 

THE  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 

To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away. 

SHAKSPEARE — Titus  Andronicus,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 


ILLITERACY  OF  THE  ROMISH  CLERGY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IL  disoit  (I' Abbe  Boileau,  frere  deDespreaux)  qu'il  ecrivait 
en  Latin,  de  peur  que  les  Eveques  ne  le  censurassent. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  451. 


REASONS  FOR  NOT  CHOOSING  TO  BE  OF  THE  ROMISH  PRIESTHOOD. 

IL  faut  opter,  mon  petit  cavalier.  Voyez  done,  si,  vous  en 
tenant  a  1'eglise,  vous  voulez  posseder  de  grands  biens,  et  ne 
rienfaire;  ou,  avec  une  petite  legitime,  vous  faire  casser 
bras  et  jambes,  pour  etre  le  Fructus  Belli  d'une  cour  insen- 
sible, et  parvenir  sur  la  fin  de  vos  jours  a  la  dignite  de 
Marechal  de  Camp,  avec  un  ceil  de  verreetunejambe  de  bois. 

Je  sais,  lui  dis  je,  quil  n'y  a  aucune  comparaison  entre 
ces  deux  etats,  pour  la  commodite  de  la  vie :  mais  comme  il 
faut  chercher  son  salut,  preferablement  a  tout,  je  suis  resolu 
de  renoncer  a  Teglise,  pour  tacher  de  me  sauver. 

Memoir es  de  Grammont,  p.  11.  4to. 


THE  FRUIT  OF  FIFTEEN  YEARS*  CONCESSION  TO  THE  ROMISH  CLAIMS  ; 

viz.  FROM  1829  TO  1844. 

I  APPEAL  to  the  judgment,  reading,  and  experience  of  all 
who  have  ever    applied    themselves   to  the  observation   of 
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men  and  things,  whether  they  ever  yet  found  that  any  who 
pressed  for  indulgences  did  it  with  a  real  intent  to  acquiesce 
and  take  up  in  those  things  once  granted  them,  without 
proceeding  any  further?  None,  I  am  sure,  ever  yet  did,  but 
used  them  only  as  an  artifice  or  instrument  to  get  into 
power,  and  to  make  every  concession  a  step  to  a  further 
demand ;  since  every  grant  renders  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  so  much  the  more  considerable  and  dangerous  to  be 
denied,  when  he  shall  take  the  boldness  to  ask  more.  To 
grant  is  generally  to  give  ground;  and  such  persons  ask 
some  things  only  in  order  to  get  others  without  asking; 
for  no  encroachers  upon,  or  enemies  to,  any  public  consti- 
tution ask  all  at  first.  Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  no  more  than  toleration  may  be  petitioned  for, 
when,  in  the  issue,  nothing  less  than  empire  and  dominion 
is  designed.  DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  V.  p.  529. 

The  above  might  pass  for  a  description  of  what  has 
actually  happened  since  the  fatal  concession  of  the  Romish 
claims,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  written  much 
above  a  century  since.  To  have  conceded,  on  the  ground 
of  mere  political  expediency,  that  which  no  statesman,  with 
the  slightest  pretension  to  religious  principle,  could  ever 
have  yielded — no  matter  whether  it  was  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, or  any  other, — could  only  have  been  followed  by  one 
train  of  consequences ;  and  as  there  is  "  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  so  any  man  of  ordinary  observation,  with  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  and  the  history  of  the  world  in  his  hand, 
could  easily  anticipate  what  events  would  follow  certain 
causes  in  another  century,  without  making  any  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  precisely  as  Dr.  South  has 
done.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ROOD,  AND  ROOD-LOFT. 

THE  rood  (or  cross)  which,  during  the  sway  of  Popery,  was 
found  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  England,  was  a  represen- 
tation of  our  Saviour  suspended  on  the  cross,  both  the 
figure  and  the  cross  being  of  the  natural  size  ;  and  the  place 
it  occupied  was  the  space  over  the  arch  which  separated  the 
nave  from  the  chancel  or  choir.  From  being  at  first  an 
object  of  superstition,  and  an  occasion  of  idolatry,  it  became 
the  object  of  the  grossest  abuse  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
monks  and  priests.  "  What  posteritie,"  says  Fox,  [Martyr- 
ology,  Vol.  II.  p.  512.]  "  will  ever  think  the  church  of  the  Pope, 
pretending  such  religion,  to  have  been  so  wicked,  so  long  to 
abuse  the  people's  eyes  with  an  old  rotten  stock  called  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  wherein  a  man  should  stand  inclosed,  with 
an  hundred  wyers  within  the  rood  to  make  the  image 
goggle  with  the  eyes,  to  nod  with  the  head,  to  hang  the  lip, 
to  move  and  shake  his  jawes,  according  as  the  valew  was  of 
the  gift  that  was  offered  ?  If  it  were  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
he  would  hang  a  frowning  lip ;  if  it  were  a  piece  of  gold, 
then  should  his  jawes  go  merrily.  Thus  miserably  was  the 
people  of  Christ  abused,  their  souls  seduced,  their  senses 
beguiled,  and  their  purses  spoiled,  till  this  idolatrous  forgerie 
at  last,  by  Cromwell's  meanes,  was  disclosed,  and  the 
image,  with  all  his  engines,  shewed  openly  at  Paul's  Crosse, 
and  there  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people." 

This  allusion  is  to  the  Rood  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  of  which 
Hasted  gives  a  full  account  in  his  History  of  Kent.  [Article, 
"  Boxley."]  Hildersham,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  preached 
a  Sermon  at  the  public  exhibition  of  this  imposture  at 
Paul's  Cross;  after  which  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  The 
stone  staircase  leading  up  to  the  rood-loft  or  gallery  in 
which  that  rood  was  exhibited,  still  remains,  the  upper 
part  of  the  steps  communicating  with  the  rood-loft 
having  been  closed  up,  when  the  loft  itself  was  removed. 
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This  staircase  yet  remains  entire  in  many  of  our  churches, 
especially  in  those  of  St.  Peter  in  Oxford,  and  St.  Mary-le- 
Port  in  Bristol ;  in  each  of  which  cases  the  steps  of  the  old 
rood-loft  are  now  employed  as  the  staircase  to  the  pulpit. 
The  ancient  rood-loft  still  remains  at  Banwell  in  Somerset- 
shire, a  noble  church  built  by  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury 
when  they  saw  the  storm  of  the  Reformation  likely  to  fall. 
At  Edington  in  Wiltshire  the  rood-loft  still  also  exists ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  this  case,  several  verses  from  Scrip- 
ture are  still  inscribed  upon  this  gallery,  taken  from  the 
ancient  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  in  use  before  the 
present  version  of  King  James  I.  At  Hadleigh  in  Essex 
the  rood-loft  staircase  remains  entire,  as  does  that  of 
Rochford  in  Essex.  See,  in  Fox's  Martyrology,  a  re- 
markable account  and  engraving  of  the  burning  of  three 
men,  who  had  burnt  the  rood  of  Dovercourt,  the  mother- 
church  of  Harwich.  Mr.  Lysons  [Britannia,  Vol.  II.  p.  59.] 
says,  that  at  Gilden  Morden  in  Cambridgeshire  there  is  a 
very  large  and  complete  one,  having  a  double  screen, 
forming  two  pews,  about  six  feet  square,  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  to  the  chancel;  the  upper  parts  of  light  open 
Gothic  work  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  lower  part 
painted  with  flowers  and  figures  of  Edmund  and  Erkenwold, 
with  their  names  and  inscriptions:  and  he  gives  carious 
specimens  [Vol.  VI.]  of  the  rood-lofts  at  Totnes  and 
Paington.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  [Enclycopaedia  of  Antiquities, 
Vol.  I.  p.  97.]  says  that  the  rood-loft  at  Honiton  precisely 
resembles  that  engraved  by  Sir  R.C.  Hoare,  in  his  "  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  "  [Plate  V.  F.  3.]  ;  and  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  style  of  rood-lofts,  the  gallery  being  com- 
monly supported  by  a  cross-beam,  richly  carved  with  foliage, 
sometimes  superbly  gilt,  while  below  runs  a  screen  of 
beautiful  open  tabernacle  work. 

In   reference   again   to   the    morale  of  this   subject,  Fox 
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relates  a  story  of  a  trial  before  a  humorous  Mayor  of  Lan- 
caster, for  non-payment  of  a  rood  made  at  Cock  ram  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  defence  set  up  for  resisting  the  payment  was, 
that  the  carpenter  had  made  it  so  ugly  as  to  frighten  all  the 
women  and  children ;  upon  which  the  mayor  (who  was  a 
secret  favourer  of  the  Gospel)  decided  that  they  "  should  pay 
the  man  his  money;  and  if  they  should  still  find  that  it  would 
not  serve  for  a  god,  should  make  no  more  adoe,  but  clap  a 
pair  of  homes  on  his  head ;  and  so,"  said  he,  "  he  will  make 
an  excellent  devill." — See  Fox's  Marty rology,  Vol.  III.  p.  106. 

The  rood-loft  also  remains  at  Hook  Norton  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  also  at  Hawstead,  four  miles  N.W.  of  Bury  in 
Suffolk,  with  a  bell  yet  appendant,  supposed,  by  Britten,  to 
be  the  bell  sounded  on  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  but  not  cor- 
rectly, as  the  host  was  both  consecrated  and  elevated  at  the 
high  altar,  and  not  at  the  rood-loft.  It  was  most  likely 
placed  there  for  announcing  some  of  the  tricks  of  Popery, 
performed  at  the  rood  by  the  priests  (as  at  Boxley  and  else- 
where) by  concealed  contrivances. 

Of  the  rood  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  Grose 
writes,  in  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  91.,  Edit.  1787:  "Mr.  Shrimpton,  who  was  four  times 
Mayor  of  that  town,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  103,  remembered 
the  hollow  image  erected  near  St.  Alban's  shrine,  wherein 
one  being  placed  to  govern  the  wires,  the  eyes  would  move, 
and  head  nod,  according  as  he  liked  or  disliked  the  offering ; 
and,  being  young,  he  had  many  times  crept  into  the  hollow 
part  thereof.  In  the  grand  procession  through  the  town, 
where  the  image  of  St.  Alban  was  carried,  it  was  usually 
borne  by  two  monks ;  and  after  it  had  been  set  down  awhile 
at  the  Market  Cross,  and  the  monks  essaying  to  take  it  up 
again,  they  could  not  stir  it ;  and  then  the  abbot  coming,  and 
laying  his  crosier  upon  the  image,  and  saying  these  words, 
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'  Arise,  arise,  St.  Alban !  and  get  thee  home  to  thy  sanc- 
tuary/ it  then  forthwith  yielded  to  be  borne  by  the  monks." 

At  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire,  the  lower  doorway  to  the  loft 
remains ;  and  at  Henley,  Oxon,  are  two  upper  doorways, 
which  opened  upon  the  loft  from  the  south  and  north  sides, 
and  are  not  yet  blocked  up,  though  the  staircases  are  gone. 

At  the  church  of  Hawkhurst  in  Kent  the  access  to  the 
rood-loft  is  yet  remaining,  by  a  stone  turret  of  steps  in- 
serted in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  and  as  perfect  as  that 
at  Boxley,  having  its  entrance  from  the  interior  of  the 
church,  in  the  same  way  as  that  at  Boxley ;  but  at  Brenchley, 
in  the  same  county,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  interior 
ascent  to  the  rood-loft,  being  either  the  turret  of  stairs, 
which  is  more  commonly  found  on  the  outside  of  the  church, 
having  been  erected  here  in  the  inside  of  the  south  aisle ;  or 
else  the  identical  turret,  which,  having  been  originally  built 
on  the  outside,  has  been  subsequently  enclosed  by  the 
addition  of  a  south  aisle.  This  turret  is  of  stone,  containing 
a  spiral  ascent  of  stone  steps,  by  which  the  people  were 
"  corkscrewed  up  "  (as  Madame  de  Stael  says)  to  the  old  rood- 
loft.  The  lower  door,  which  was  of  oak,  was  effectually 
closed  at  the  Reformation;  the  upper  door,  leading  on 
to  the  loft,  is  blocked  up  with  stone :  but  the  upper  part  of 
this  turret  being  open,  the  stone  steps,  together  with  the 
central  worm  round  which  they  revolve,  are  still  perfectly 
visible  from  below ;  and  the  whole  relic  presents  the  most 
grotesque  and  curious  appearance  imaginable.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  church  an  access  was  equally  provided  to 
the  loft  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  staircase,  which  was 
also  closed  at  the  Reformation ;  but  this  is  repeatedly  found 
elsewhere. 

It  was  because  Bishop  Bonner,  of  atrocious  memory,  did 
not  find  his  rood  at  Much  Hadham  in  Herts  in  proper 
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order,  upon  a  visitation,  that  he  fell  into  the  violent  rage 
recorded  by  Fox  in  his  Marty rology,  Vol.  III.  p.  106. ;  when 
his  passion  so  far  transported  him  as  to  strike  Sir  Thomas 
Jocelyn,  a  bystander,  instead  of  an  unfortunate  underling ; 
of  which  the  most  ludicrous  statement  appears  in  Fox,  and 
is  well  worth  referring  to.  (See  p.  356.) 

At  Collumpton  in  Devonshire  is  a  richly  sculptured  rood- 
loft. 

Fox  records  a  curious  dialogue  between  Harpsfield  (the 
Popish  persecutor)  and  Thomas  Hankes,  a  martyr  ;  in  which, 
after  Harpsfield  had  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  why  the 
rood-loft  was  always  placed  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  Hankes  informs  him  that  one  of  his  own  Doctors 
had  said,  "  that  the  body  of  the  church  doth  represent  the 
church  militant,  and  the  chancell  the  church  triumphant ; 
and  so  because  we  cannot  goe  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  church  triumphant,  but  that  we  must  beare  the  crosse 
of  Christ,  this  is  the  cause  of  the  rood-loft  being  between  the 
body  of  the  church  and  the  chancell ; "  and  upon  Harpsfield 
calling  this  "  a  clerkly  conclusion,"  the  martyr  says  it  was 
like  all  the  rest  of  their  doctrine ;  the  obvious  fact  being, 
that  the  rood-loft,  like  the  other  idolatrous  images  in  our 
churches,  was  there  for  the  homage  of  the  people,  and  was 
abused  accordingly,  until  the  Reformation  swept  them  all 
away. 


ROOKS. 

HE  must  be  a  sceptic  indeed  who  denies  the  sense  of  pro- 
perty to  the  rooks :  there  are  thieves  among  them  as  among 
men ;  but  if  a  rook  purloin  a  stick  from  a  neighbour's  nest, 
a  council  is  held,  much  chattering  ensues,  and  the  lex  talionis 
is  applied,  by  demolishing  the  nest  of  the  criminal. 

SULLIVAN'S  View  of  Nature,  Vol.  III.  p.  326. 
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N.  B.  This  is  nothing  to  the  information  of  a  friend ;  viz. 
that,  on  observing  a  great  excitement  among  the  rooks,  he 
witnessed  a  sort  of  court-martial  held  upon  two,  who  having 
been  detected  in  neglect  of  duty  as  sentinels,  were  duly 
tried  ;  and,  after  the  hearing  of  witnesses,  were  sentenced  to 
be  picked  to  pieces,  dans  les formes  et  selon  les  regies!  Credat 
Judseus.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROSE. 

PLINY  says  (Lib.  XXI.  c.  4.)  that  the  rose  does  not  delight 
in  fat  soils,  rich  clays,  or  well-watered  grounds,  but  thrives 
the  best  in  poor  lean  ground:  and  that  those  are  of  the 
sweetest  smell  which  grow  in  dry  places ;  for  ruderatum 
agrum  amat,  "  it  loves  rubbish  earth". 


ROYALTY  INDEBTED  FOR  PROTECTION  TO  FORMS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

HE  is  deceived  that  believes  the  ordinary  carriage  and 
state  of  a  king  to  be  matters  of  indifference  and  of  no  rela- 
tion to  his  greatness.  They  are  the  outworks  which  pre- 
serve majesty  itself  from  approaches  and  surprisal.  We  find 
that  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  amazed  at  the  meat  of  Solomon's 
table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of 
his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup-bearers,  as  so 
great  instances  of  Solomon's  wisdom  that  there  was  no  more 
spirit  in  her.  And  no  doubt  what  prince  soever  inconsi- 
derately departs  from  those  forms,  and  trappings,  and  orna- 
ments of  his  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  will  hardly,  at  some 
time,  be  able  to  preserve  the  body  itself  of  majesty  from 
intrusion,  invasion,  and  violation. 

LORD  CLARENDON — Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  389. 
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THE  FALL  OF  ROYALTY. 

THE  cease  of  majesty 


Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd,  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


ROYALTY  NOT  HAPPINESS. 

PRINCES  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories  ; 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  felt  a  world  of  restless  cares. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  HI.  Act  1.  Scene  4. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY,  OR  ACADEMY. 

"  CY-GIT  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien 
Pas  meme  Academicien ! " 

This  epitaph  of  Piron  on  himself  is  perhaps  the  finest 
piece  of  wit  in  the  French  language. 

NO  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  RELIGION  ANY  MORE  THAN  TO  SCIENCE. 

HE  alone  is  properly  said  to  be  Christ's,  who,  upon  a  sound 
knowledge  of,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to,  Christ's  will,  stands 
justified  and  reconciled  to  God,  by  the  merit  of  His  death  and 
sufferings;  and  thus  he  is  perfectly  Christ's  who  has  an 
interest  in  him,  considered  under  every  one  of  his  offices. 
This  may  serve  to  overthrow  the  wild  and  irrational  justifi- 
cation of  the  Antinomians,  who,  upon  this  ground  alone, 
judge  themselves  to  be  Christ's,  because  they  believe  they 
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are:  a  way  of  justification,  for  its  easiness,  rather  to  be 
wished  true,  than  to  be  thought  so.  Easy  things  in  religion 
are  always  suspicious,  if  not  false ;  and  such  will  find  that 
their  belief  is  not  the  rule  of  God's  proceeding. 

DR.  SOUTH— Vol.  II.  p.  4. 

RUIN  FROM  INADEQUATE  CAUSES. 

A  FALCON,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was,  by  a  mousing  owl,  hawk'd  at,  and  knTd. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 

MR.  LINLEY,  the  great  violincello-player,  was  once  over- 
turned in  travelling ;  and  while  the  other  passengers  were 
endeavouring  to  discover  what  personal  inconveniences  had 
arisen  in  consequence,  Mr.  Linley  was  observed,  by  the 
road-side,  quietly  examining  whether  his  violincello  had 
sustained  any  damage.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHEN  that  profound  lawyer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hill,  witnessed 
the  impressive  spectacle  of  the  charity  children  in  St,  Paul's, 
the  only  question  which  occurred  to  him  was,  whether  they 
came  under  the  Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

Communicated  by  SIR  EDWARD  STRACEY. 
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s. 


THE  SABBATH. 

THE  following  Letter,  which  appeared  in  1842,  refers  to  the 
opening  of  Hampton-Court  Palace  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
from  the  hour  of  two  to  seven  in  the  summer,  and  from  two 
to  four  in  the  winter : — 

"  TO  THE  aUEEN's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

"  May  it  be  permitted  to  one  who  does  not  yield  to  any  of 
his  fellow-subjects  in  affectionate  and  dutiful  attachment  to 
your  Majesty's  person  and  Government,  humbly  to  suggest, 
that  the  recent  opening  'of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  public  on  the  Sabbath  appears  inconsistent  with 
that  illustrious  example  of  piety  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land supposes,  throughout  her  Services,  will  never  be  found 
wanting  in  the  British  throne.  I  venture  to  add,  that  this 
suggestion  comes  from  one  who  long  loved  and  honoured 
your  Majesty's  pious  grandfather,  who  '  was  a  king  blessed 
of  the  King  of  kings;'  and  from  one  who,  after  living 
through  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  has  often  felt  it  his  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  duty,  to  bow  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty ;  but 
who  deplores,  in  this  departure  from  all  former  precedent, 
an  innovation  which  he  is  persuaded  can  only  be  the  result 
of  mistaken  advice,  and  not  the  spontaneous  act  of  your 
own  royal  mind. 

"  It  is  indifferent  to  your  Majesty's  best,  and  therefore 
most  attached  subjects,  whether  such  counsel  may  have  ema- 
nated from  one  or  another  party  in  the  State.  It  is  enough 
for  them  to  know,  that  it  cannot  be  justified  from  the  Word 
of  God,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  national  faith,  and  is  inju- 
rious to  the  people  themselves. 

"  It  can  readily  be  believed  that  the  authors  of  such  advice 
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promised  themselves  popularity  for  their  honoured  Mistress ; 
but  short-sighted  and  delusive  indeed  must  be  that  policy 
which  can  ever  lend  itself  to  '  do  evil  that  good  may  come,' 
or  can  hope  that  the  mischief  of  departing  from  the  divine 
command,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy/  can 
be  compensated  by  the  temporary  and  transient  applause  of 
the  thoughtless  or  the  vicious.  Doubtless,  as  the  inducement 
to  allow  this  new  and  portentous  evil  was  the  pretext  that 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  violated,  but  only  its 
after-part ;  so  will  the  same  fallacious  plea  be  urged  for  its 
continuance :  but  who  does  not  see,  that  if  this  argument 
were  worth  any  thing,  it  would  equally  extend  to  the  open- 
ing of  all  our  national  museums,  picture-galleries,  and  public 
spectacles,  as  soon  as  mid- day  shall  dissolve  our  thraldom, 
and  announce,  as  in  neighbouring  nations,  that  since  reli- 
gion has  had  its  forms,  so  irreligion  may  then  have  its  rea- 
lities ?  I  shall,  however,  shortly  shew  that  this  permission 
involves  nothing  less  than  the  desecration  of  the  whole  day, 
upon  the  largest  scale. 

"  But  there  is  a  meanness  in  the  artifice  that  has  been 
practised  upon  your  Majesty's  benevolent  heart  and  amiable 
feelings,  which  requires  to  be  exposed.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  certain  member*  tried,  in  a  former  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  obtain  an  Address  to  the  throne  for  effecting  exten- 
sive mischief,  by  the  desecration  of  the  day :  but  no  sooner 
was  it  shewn,  by  a  leading  journal,  that  until  the  nation 
should  publicly  renounce  its  faith  (as  was  once  done  in 
France),  it  was  not  competent  to  either  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  sanction  such  an  anomaly,  than  the  attempt  ap- 
peared to  be  abandoned.  But  was  it  really  so?  By  no 
means :  for  that  which  no  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  advo- 
cated, and  no  Parliament  had  legalized,  we  now  discover  to 

*  Mr.  Hume. 
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have  been  clandestinely  accomplished,  in  a  more  quiet  and 
less  offensive  form.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  advice  to  open 
Hampton  Court  as  a  place  of  Sunday  show  was  inadvertently 
listened  to,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sabbath  violations  thus 
silently  took  place ;  the  continuance  of  which,  should  it  go 
on,  will  of  course  be  pleaded  as  supplying  a  precedent  for 
such  kindred  desecrations  as  can  hardly  fail  to  follow. 

"  Again :  There  is  another  class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
who  deeply  feel  this  change,  but  whose  subsistence  depends 
on  their  offering  no  remonstrances.  I  do  not  mean  the 
many  police-officers,  and  other  attendants,  who  are  kept  from 
Divine  Service  (though  this  is  a  serious  evil);  but  the 
various  members  of  our  decayed  families,  and  others,  who, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty,  have  long  had  residences 
assigned  to  them  in  this  Palace,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  is  no 
longer  the  day  of  privacy  and  peace  which  it  once  was.  Of 
these,  many — especially  females — are  far  advanced  in  years ; 
and  to  such  of  them,  in  particular,  as  are  disabled  by  sickness 
or  infirmity  from  attending  Public  Worship,  the  change  in 
question  has  been  painful  indeed,  as  interfering,  more  or  less, 
with  the  hours  of  retirement  and  reading  which  they  for- 
merly enjoyed  upon  the  Sabbath.  It  is  impossible  that  your 
Majesty  can  have  anticipated  this  inconvenience; — and  I 
wish,  in  charity,  to  believe  that  it  was  as  little  contemplated 
by  the  advisers  of  the  measure. 

"  But  I  would  advert  to  the  National  Liturgy  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  first  assertion,  that  the  Church  of  England  sup- 
poses a  different  example  as  morally  obligatory  upon  the 
reigning  monarch ;  and  there  I  find  the  very  first  prayer  for 
the  sovereign  to  be  for  '  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
she  may  always  incline  to  the  will  of  God,  and  walk  in  His 
way.'  If,  then,  it  be  a  part  of  the  divine  will  that  the  Sabbath 
shall  be  hallowed,  is  it,  I  ask,  to  '  walk  in  that  way/  if  great 
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multitudes  (with  the  increased  facilities  now  afforded  by  land 
and  water)  are  weekly  induced,  by  authority,  to  depart  from 
that  way,  by  offering  them  this  temptation  to  visit  a  royal 
palace  ?  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Litany  supplicates  for  the 
sovereign's  '  true  worshipping  of  God  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  life,'  in  order  to  the  '  seeking  of  His  honour  and 
glory;'  as  afterwards  we  are  taught  to  pray,  that,  under 
your  Majesty,  '  we  may  be  godly  and  quietly  governed,  and 
that  all  in  subordinate  authority  may  truly  and  impartially 
minister  justice,  to  the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  and  virtue ; '  a  supplication 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  proclamation  against  vice  and 
immorality,  which  is  read  at  the  opening  of  every  judicial 
Session,  and  the  enforcement  of  which  is  obligatory  on  every 
English  magistrate,  down  to  the  present  hour,  as  requiring 
from  all  classes  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  from  them,  especially,  the  administration  of  the  wise  and 
wholesome  laws  which  protect  it ;  seeing  that  *  they  bear  not 
the  sword  in  vain,'  and  are  bound  to  be  '  a  terror  to  evil  works.' 
"  I  could  here  detail  such  afflicting  abuses,  especially 
through  the  after-part  of  every  Sabbath,  from  the  congre- 
gating of  vast  multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  the  public-houses,  at  Hampton  Court  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  all  the  roads  conducting  to  it,  as  would 
at  once  be  unfit  for  a  public  journal,  and  still  more  for  the 
royal  ear.  Tt  is  only  due,  however,  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  a  portion  of  what  can  be  recorded  of  this  demoralizing 
concession  to  the  infidelity  of  the  age  should  appear ;  and 
this  the  rather,  as  your  Majesty  may  probably  have  no  other 
means  of  learning  it.  The  visitors  to  the  palace,  through  this 
summer,  have  averaged  four  thousand  every  Sabbath !  Five 
regular  steam-boats  have  quitted  London  immediately  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Morning  Service;  while  many  other 
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boats,  and  various  ferries,  are  equally  in  employ.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  few,  if  any,  of  the  numbers  thus  conveyed,  or  those 
employed  in  their  conveyance,  ever  think  of  entering  a  place 
of  worship  through  the  whole  of  the  sacred  day ;  for  it  is 
openly  devoted  to  pleasure  till  the  evening  closes.  The  shops 
at  Richmond,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  bear  appalling 
testimony  to  the  Sabbath  desecration  hence  produced ;  and 
on  one  Sunday  alone  the  Star  and  Garter  supplied  above 
three  hundred  persons  with  dinner.  The  effect  of  so  much 
journeying  and  dissipation  on  the  whole  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood can  neither  be  described  nor  conceived  ;  for  all  the 
moral  and  respectable  residents,  who  have  a  clear  right  to 
claim  protection  from  the  State,  and  to  find  the  peace  of  this 
holy  day  secured  to  them  and  their  families,  are  annoyed  be- 
yond measure  by  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  roads ;  while 
the  surrounding  Clergy  are  compelled  to  deplore,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  new  and  disastrous  condition  of  their  parishes. 

"  The  slightest  reflection,  indeed,  might  have  suggested  to 
the  unhappy  advisers  of  this  measure,  that,  in  opening  this 
suburban  palace,  under  the  pretext  of  only  doing  so  after  the 
Morning  Service,  they  were  inevitably  promulgating  a  license 
for  the  violation  of  the  entire  day  by  thousands  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  practical  result ; 
but  such  a  result,  I  repeat,  can  never  have  been  the  intention 
of  your  Majesty,  whose  confidence  has  been  evidently  abused 
for  purposes  the  least  honourable  to  God,  and  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  the  State ;  since  it  is  '  righteousness '  alone  that 
*  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.' 

"  Permit  me  to  add  an  extract  from  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Blackstone,  in  confirmation  of  my  general  argument, 
with  whose  opinion  it  is  probable  that  your  Majesty  may  yet 
be  unacquainted,  as  lying  somewhat  remote  from  more  ge- 
neral reading :  — 
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"  '  Besides  the  notorious  indecency  and  scandal  of  permit- 
ting any  secular  business  to  be  transacted  on  that  day,  in  a 
country  professing  Christianity,  and  the  corruption  of  morals 
which  usually  follows  its  profanation,  the  keeping  one  day 
in  seven  holy,  as  a  time  of  relaxation  and  refreshment,  as 
well  as  for  public  worship,  is  of  admirable  service  to  a  State 
considered  merely  as  a  civil  institution.  It  humanizes,  by 
the  help  of  conversation  and  society,  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes,  which  would  otherwise  degenerate  into  a  sor- 
did ferocity  and  savage  selfishness  of  spirit :  it  enables  the 
industrious  workman  to  pursue  his  occupation  in  the  ensuing 
week  with  health  and  cheerfulness :  it  imprints  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  sense  of  their  duty  to  God  so  necessary  to 
make  them  yood  citizens,  but  which  yet  would  be  worn  out 
and  defaced  by  an  unremitted  continuance  of  labour,  without 
any  stated  times  of  recalling  them  to  the  worship  of  their 
Maker' — Commentaries,  Vol.  IV. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  observes :  '  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards 
are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope, 
will  soon  slide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invi- 
gorated by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and 
by  the  salutary  influence  of  example.1 — Life  of  Milton. 

"  I  conclude  with  the  remark  of  a  third  Layman ;  but  it  is 
no  less  an  one  than  Lord  Clarendon : — '  Princes  ought  to 
consider  that  God  hath  placed  them  over  his  people  as  ex- 
amples, and  to  give  countenance  to  his  laws  by  their  own 
strict  observance  of  them.' — Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  Book.  VI. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted 

Subject  and  Servant, 

"  LAICUS  LONDINKNSIS." 

The  above  Letter  is  not  known  to  have  effected  any  altera- 
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tion.     It  is,  however,  known  to  have  been  received  ;  and  its 
republication  may  possibly  yet  be  useful. — 1844. 

[Editor.] 

MY  having  been  so  long  in  public  life  has  added  propor- 
tionably  to  the  number  of  my  assailants,  and  fresh  ones  (both 
personally  and  by  letter)  come  forward  faster  than  the  others 
disappear ;  but,  blessed  be  God !  there  is  one  day  in  every 
week  in  which  I  shut  out  the  throng,  and  am  refreshed  by 
rising  into  a  higher  region,  above  all  the  contentious  ele- 
ments of  our  lower  world. 

WILBERFORCE'S  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  373. 

"  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,"  says  his  Biographer,  Bishop  Burnet, 
"  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Lord's  Day,  in  which,  besides 
his  constancy  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  he  used  to  call 
all  his  family  together,  and  repeat  to  them  the  heads  of  the 
sermons,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  which  he  fitted  for 
their  capacities  and  circumstances;  and,  that  being  done, 
he  had  a  custom  of  shutting  himself  up  for  two  or  three 
hours,  which  he  either  spent  in  his  sacred  devotions  or 
on  such  profitable  meditations  as  did  then  occur  to  his 
thoughts." 

This  eminent  Christian  Judge,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  himself, 
says,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  in  a  letter  to  his  children 
dated  October  20,  1662:  "I  have,  by  long  and  sound  expe- 
rience, found  that  the  due  observance  of  this  day,  and  of 
the  duties  of  it,  has  been  of  singular  comfort  and  advantage 
to  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  so  to  you.  God 
Almighty  is  the  Lord  of  our  time,  and  lends  it  to  us ;  and  as 
it  is  but  just  we  should  consecrate  this  part  of  that  time 
to  him,  so  I  have  found,  by  a  strict  and  diligent  observation, 
that  a  due  observance  of  the  duty  of  this  day  hath  ever  had 
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joined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the  rest  of  my  time ;  and  the 
week  that  hath  been  so  begun  hath  been  blessed  and  pro- 
sperous to  me :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  have  been 
negligent  of  the  duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has 
been  unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular  employ- 
ment :  so  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  suc- 
cesses in  my  own  secular  employments  the  week  following, 
by  the  manner  of  my  passing  of  this  day  ;  and  this  I  do  not 
write  lightly  or  inconsiderately,  but  upon  a  long  and  sound 
observation  and  experience." 

GOD  hath  wisely  and  graciously  set  apart  a  day  for  us, 
one  of  each  seven,  to  be  appropriated  to  our  highest  employ- 
ment— the  contemplating  and  solemn  worshipping  of  His 
Majesty.  We  cannot  be  vacant  and  entire  for  spiritual  ser- 
vice unless  we  cease  from  bodily  labour ;  and  this  cessation 
from  bodily  labour  cannot  be  a  sanctifying  of  this  day  unto 
God,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  spiritual  exercise.  The 
very  life  of  religion  doth  much  depend  upon  the  solemn 
observation  of  this  day.  Consider  but,  if  we  should  intermit 
the  keeping  of  it  for  one  year,  to  what  a  height  profaneness 
would  rise  in  those  that  fear  not  God,  which  yet  are 
restrained  (though  not  converted)  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  their  outward  partaking  of  public  worship  ;  yea, 
those  that  are  most  spiritual  would  find  themselves  losers  by 
the  intermission. 

This  is  the  loveliest,  brightest  day  in  all  the  week  to  a 
spiritual  mind;  these  rests  refresh  the  soul  in  God,  that 
finds  nothing  but  turmoil  in  the  creature.  Should  not  this 
day  be  welcome  to  the  soul,  that  sets  it  free  to  mind  its  own 
business,  which  is,  on  other  days,  to  attend  the  business  of  its 
servant  the  body  ?  And  these  are  a  certain  pledge  to  it  of 
that  expected  freedom,  when  it  shall  enter  into  an  eternal 
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Sabbath,  and  rest  in  Him  for  ever  who  is  the  only  rest  of 
the  soul. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON — Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  142.  Edit. 
London,  1806. 

BISHOP  HOPKINS,  in  reference  to  the  primary  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  very  infancy  of  creation  [Genesis  ii.  2,  3.], 
observes : — "  The  Sabbath  is  but  one  day  younger  than  man ; 
ordained  for  him  in  the  state  of  his  uprightness  and  inno- 
cence, that,  his  faculties  being  then  holy  and  excellent,  he 
might  employ  them  especially  on  that  day  in  the  single  and 
spiritual  worship  of  God  his  Creator.  This  command  was 
obligatory,  even  in  Paradise  itself,  in  the  state  of  innocency ; 
and  therefore  contains  nothing  in  it  unworthy  the  state  of 
a  Christian. 

"  The  reasons  of  the  command  are  all  of  them  moral,  and 
perpetual ;  and  therefore  such  is  the  obligation  of  it  to  us 
Christians." 

BISHOP  HOPKINS — Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  411. 

O  DAY  most  calm,  most  bright ! 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud, 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 

Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  shew  the  way. 

HERBERT. 

WHOEVER  thou  art,  thou  hast  done  more  evil  in  one  day 
than  thou  canst  expiate  in  six;  and  canst  thou  think  the 
evil  of  six  days  can  require  less  than  one  ?  God  hath  made 
us  rich  in  days  by  allowing  six ;  and  himself  poor,  by 
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reserving  but  one ;  and  shall  we  spare  our  own  flock,  and 
spear  his  lamb  ?  He  that  hath  done  nothing  but  what  he 
can  justify  in  the  six  days,  may  play  the  seventh. 

QUARLES — Enchiridion,  Cent.  3.  cap.  76. 

SACK  [THE  WINE]. 

DR.  JOHNSON  considers  the  etymology  of  this  word  uncer- 
tain, but  prefers  the  French  sec,  or  "  dry  wine,"  vino  secco, 
as  opposed  to  the  sweet  wine  of  Mountain,  Constantia,  or 
Carcavellos  [Calcavella].  Others  have  chosen  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  sack  or  boraccio  (goat-skin)  in  which  the 
wine  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains  ;  but  the  first  de- 
rivation seems  preferable.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOLY  SACRAMENT. 

IF  thy  own  worthiness  invite  thee,  presume  not  to  come. 
If  the  sorrowful  sense  of  thy  own  sins  forbid  thee,  presume 
not  to  forbear.  If  thy  faith  be  strong,  it  will  confirm  it ; 
if  weak,  it  will  strengthen  it.  He  only  that  wants  faith  is 
the  forbidden  guest. 

QUARLES'S  Enchiridion,  Cent.  3.  chap.  39. 

IT  appears,  from  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  VII. 
p.  419,  that,  in  the  year  in  which  that  book  was  published, 
(1655)  "For  expedition  sake,  at  great  sacraments,  the 
minister  at  once  delivereth  the  wine  to  two  communicants." 
This  may  perhaps  supply  an  answer  to  the  scrupulous,  who 
will  only  endure  individual  administration. 


SACRAMENTS  NOT  MEDICINES,  BUT  SEALS. 

BUT  verily  I  think  this  conceit  of  sacraments  to  make  them 
medicines  is  the  root  of  all  error  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  is 
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good  to  take  light  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  they  are  seals  only  to  God's 
promises. 
.      [Extract  of  Letter  from  Bishop  Bedell  to  Dr.  Ward.] 

PARR'S  Life  of  Usher,  p.  441.  Fol. 


SACRAMENTS  NOT  NECESSARILY  SAVING. 

ALL  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  who  receive  the  sacra- 
ments of  his  grace.  HOOKER — Ecclesiastical  Polity. 


THE  SAINTS. 

IT  is  well  known  that  this  word  is  now  become  a  pro- 
verbial term  of  reproach  ;  but  it  may  be  well  if  they  who  use 
it  in  such  a  sense  would  consider  whether  their  dislike  of 
those  who  are  so  designated  does  not  arise  from  the  natural 
opposition  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  unrenewed  state,  to  him 
whose  image  these  despised  persons  are  supposed  to  bear, 
and  from  resistance  to  his  authority  whose  servants  they 
profess  to  be.  "  These,"  says  Archbishop  Cranmer,  "  are 
known  to  God,  although  the  world  many  times  know  them 
not,  but  hath  them  in  derision  and  hatred,  as  it  had  Christ 
and  his  Apostles." — [Answer  to  Dr.  Smith.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MANY  look  on  the  people  of  God  as  injurious  to  the  world ; 
whereas  that  which  is  abomination  in  their  eyes  is  highly 
esteemed  by  him.  One  Lot  was  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
than  all  the  cities  of  the  plain  ;  one  Noah  than  all  the  ante- 
diluvian world ;  and  one  saint,  now  sitting  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  than  a  whole  parish  of  impenitent  sinners.  There  are 
greater  transactions  carried  on  in  one  single  hour  between 
a  poor  soul  in  his  closet  and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
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than  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  a  whole  year.  When 
God  has  accomplished  the  number  of  his  elect,  he  will  put  his 
match  to  the  world.  REV. JONES. 


THE  WORSHIP  AND  INTERCESSION  OF  SAINTS. 

THE  saints  that  are  dead,  as  they  know  nothing  of  us  or 
our  estate,  which  only  is  known  to  the  Lord,  and  are  not 
used  as  ministers  of  the  Lord,  so  they  cannot  hear  or  help  us, 
as  some  have  foolishly  imagined.  The  saints  which  are  dead 
may  be,  in  some  respect,  remembered,  but  in  no  case  wor- 
shipped :  remembered,  I  say,  not  for  their  power  to  be 
prayed  to,  but  for  their  virtues  to  be  imitated.  Wherefore, 
in  Hebrews  xi.,  the  holy  God  setteth  down  a  register  and 
catalogue  of  the  saints,  that,  seeing  "  we  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  we  may  "  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  us,  and  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  Here  we  see 
these  set  before,  that  we  might  so  follow  them  as  they  followed 
Christ ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  called  "  witnesses ; "  but 
to  honour  them  as  God,  or  to  appoint  holy  days  to  them,  or 
for  them,  is  not  lawful.  But  behold,  when  it  was  painful  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  to  remember  the  good  life  of  the  saints 
to  follow  them  (than  which  nothing  is  more  grievous  to 
them),  the  devil,  to  draw  them  from  this,  invented  a  more 
easy  way  for  flesh  and  blood,  and  taught  them  an  easier 
lesson,  by  appointing,  in  the  stead  of  this  holy  and  painful 
imitation,  a  carnal  and  voluptuous  rabble  of  holy  days,  and 
that,  as  they  said,  for  the  better  remembrance  of  them :  and 
thus  that  transformed  angel  of  light  knoweth  how  to  trans- 
form pure  Religion. 

R.  GREENHAM'S  Sermons.    [Works,  p.  319.] 
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SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  is  the  only  one  that  never  had 
any  mixture  of  the  Norman  style  in  its  composition.  It  was 
begun  in  1220,  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  when 
the  pointed  arch  and  slender  pillar  were  wholly  substituted 
in  room  of  the  circular  arch  and  massy  column,  and  finished 
in  1258.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  cathedrals  in  which  one 
regular  plan  has  been  pursued  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in 
which  an  uniformity  and  symmetry  are  observable  in  all  its 
parts. 

REV.  ISAAC  CROUCH'S  Manuscript  Collections.    [Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.] 

How  many  days  in  one  whole  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  one  church  you  see : 

So  many  marble  pillars  there  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year  : 

So  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  doth  view : 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true. 

DR.  HEYLIN'S  Translation  of  Verses  by  Daniel  Jtogers. 

SALMON. 

AT  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  one  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer's 
tenants  preserves  the  drawing  of  a  salmon  taken  by  himself 
in  the  River  Usk,  which  weighed  6 8 Jibs.,  and  measured  four 
feet  nine  inches  in  length  and  sixteen  inches  in  breadth. 
He  states  it  to  be  a  rule,  without  exception,  that  the  larger 
the  size  of  the  fish  the  better  is  its  quality.  Mr.  Pennant 
says  that  the  largest  salmon  he  ever  heard  of  weighed  74lbs. ; 
and  Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  records  that,  in  1795, 
one  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length  and  three  in 
circumference,  weighing  within  a  few  ounces  of  70lbs.,  was 
sold  at  Billingsgate,  being  the  largest  ever  brought  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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SALVATION  THE  INFINITE  GOOD. 

GOD  does  not  offer  me  health,  long  life,  plenty  of  worldly 
accommodations,  respect,  distinction,  principalities,  universal 
empire ;  but,  oh  unutterable  grace !  he  offers  me  himself. 
The  greatness  of  the  thing,  so  infinitely  transcending  all  that 
we  can  deserve,  hope  for,  or  conceive,  overwhelms  the  un- 
derstanding, and  is  apt  to  stifle  our  belief  of  it.  "  They 
believed  not  for  joy : "  Luke  xxiv.  41. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thouylds. 

LINES  ON  A  SAMPLER. 

JESUS  !  permit  thy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  effort  of  an  infant's  hand  ; 
And  as  her  fingers  on  the  sampler  move, 
Engage  her  tender  heart  to  seek  thy  love : 
With  all  thy  children  may  she  have  a  part ; 
And  write  thy  name,  thyself,  upon  her  heart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON  SANTERRE,  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  BREWER. 

CY  git  le  General  Santerre, 
Qui  n'eut  de  Mars  que  la  bierre. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  DANGER  OF  SARCASM. 

THE  late  Chamberlain  of  London  (Mr.  Clark)  observed, 
that  his  friend  Serjeant  Whitaker's  talent  for  sarcasm  had 
always  obstructed  his  interests ;  and  mentioned  two  anecdotes 
in  proof  of  it.  One,  which  the  Serjeant  had  himself  told 
him,  that  Garrick  had  of  late  looked  cool  upon  him,  which  he 
could  only  refer  to  their  having  been  then  lately  at  a  club  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  where  Garrick  (who  was  noto- 
riously parsimonious)  was  observed  by  some  of  the  company 
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to  be  particularly  dull ;  upon  which  Whitaker  unluckily  said 
he  could  only  account  for  his  silence  by  supposing  that  he 
had  that  day  taken  a  bad  shilling,  which  was  unfortunately 
overheard  by  Garrick,  and  (as  he  thought)  never  forgiven. 
The  other  instance  was,  that  after  the  Ministry  had  deter- 
mined to  make  Whitaker  Chief  Baron,  he  happened  to  be 
one  day  with  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  Counsel,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  a  mode  of  paving  then  proposed  to 
be  adopted  from  Scotland.  Whitaker,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson 
(and  with  no  better  reason),  disliked  the  Scotch,  asserted  that 
the  pavement  would  never  do  in  London :  and  when  another 
said  that  it  was  found  effectual  in  Edinburgh,  Whitaker  re- 
plied, that  it  might  do  very  well  there,  since  neither  men 
nor  horses  wore  shoes  there !  Upon  which,  he  added,  that 
he  saw  Lord  Mansfield's  countenance  fall,  and  at  once  read 
his  fate  (like  Milton's  bad  angel)  in  the  descending  scale. 
The  offence,  he  said,  was  too  great  for  so  good  a  Scotchman ; 
and  to  no  greater  incident  he  always  persisted  in  referring 
his  loss  of  the  appointment,  though  probably  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SATIRE. 

LEUR  cceur  qui  se  connoit,  et  qui  fait  la  lumiere, 
S'il  se  moque  de  Dieu,  craint  Tartuffe  et  Moliere. 

BOILEAU — Discours  au  Roi. 

THEY  dread  a  satire  who  defy  the  skies.  YOUNG. 


SATIRE  DEFEATED  BY  CONTEMPT. 

WHKN  Sir  William  Browne,  the  physician,  was  brought  on 
the  public  stage  by  Foote,  and  every  one  expected  that 
Browne  would  have  sued  him,  he  only  sent  Foote  his  muff, 
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with  a  note,  informing  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to  notice 
that  part  of  his  dress.  This  dignified  piece  of  forbearance 
at  once  disarmed  that  ingenious  buffoon,  and  he  satirized 

Browne  no  more. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

Thus  Scarron  joined  in  the  laugh  against  his   own  de- 
formity, and  said  he  was  like  the  letter  Z.        MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  USE  OF  SATIRE. 

WHEN  satire  flies  abroad  on  falsehood's  wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting ; 
But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 
Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame, 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at  shame. 

CHURCHILL'S  Author. 

LORD  DE  SAUMAREZ. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  SAUMAREZ  (afterwards  Admiral  and  Lord  de 
Saumarez)  was  favoured  in  being  the  first  of  our  naval 
commanders,  who,  in  the  great  revolutionary  war  with 
France,  appears  to  have  experienced  the  special  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  by  achieving,  in  an  engagement  of  two 
hours,  as  signal  a  victory  as  any  which  was  afterwards 
obtained.  He  commanded  the  "Crescent"  Frigate;  and 
fought  "La  Reunion"  of  equal  power,  and  a  larger  crew. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  action  was,  that  the  French 
had  120  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  the  British 
force  not  a  single  man  was  even  wounded !  *  The  latter 

*  Captain  Saumarez  thus  wrote  to  the  Admiralty :—"  I  am  singularly  happy 
in  being  able  to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  she  has  been  obtained  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  or  even  any  wounded,  although  her  own  loss  has  been  very 
considerable — 120  killed  and  wounded." 
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were  all  volunteers,    and   about   one-half   were   natives   of 
Guernsey. 

It   is    a    remarkable    part    of   this    brave  man's  history 
that  he  feared  God*,  and  never  suffered  an  oath  on  board 
his  ship.     He  found  time,  while  preparing  for  this  action, 
to  commend  himself  and  his  crew  to  the  divine  protection, 
and  actually  made  a  short  will  on  the  capstern  of  the  vessel. 
[Communicated  by  the  late  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq., 
his  Brother.] 

THE  SAVIOUR  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 

CHRISTUS  et  coelum  non  patiuntur  hyperbolem. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DEITY  OF  THE  SAVIOUR. 

"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world/'  Matthew  xxviii.  20. 

Not  "  I  will  be  with  you."  Jesus  here  assumes  that  name 
and  attribute  which  belongs  to  God  alone — the  self-existent 
Jehovah — the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — to 
whom  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  one  eternal 
now.  REV.  DR.  NIBLOCK. 

THE  SAVIOUR'S  SUPREMACY  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  AN  ERRONEOUS  VERSION 

OF  MATTHEW  XX.  23. 

"  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine 
to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared of  my  Father."  Matthew  xx.  23. 

This  is  an  unhappy  translation  of  the  original,  which  is, 
OVK  eGTiv  efjiov  dovvat  aAA'  off  ^To/yuaorra/,  "  It  is  not  mine 
to  give  but  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  ; "  thus  reserving 

*  "  Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner ;  et  je  n'ai  point  d'autre  crainte."—  BACINE. 
VOL.  II.  I  T 
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to  Christ  that  act  of  authority  and  power,  of  which  our 
Version,  by  adding  the  words,  "  It  shall  be  given  to  them," 
seems  to  have  divested  him.  See  chap.xix.  11.  «AA'  o?$ 
decora/,"  "  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given ; "  which  is  a 
parallel  passage.  To  prove  further  that  our  blessed  Lord 
bestows  this  reward,  in  his  own  right,  see  Revelation  iii.  21. 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  /  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 

throne" 

REV.  W.  JONES — Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


SCANDAL. 

CALUMNIARE  fortiter,  ut  aliquod  adhaereat. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALPINE  SCENERY. 

THE  narrator  found  the  following  querulous  distich  entered 
in  the  Album  at  Chamouni  by  two  Englishmen  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  a  visit  to  Mont  Blanc : — 
"  Henri  Thomson  n'a  rien  vu, 
Ni  son  frere  George  non  plus ; 
Parce  qu'il  faisait  un  brouillard 

Jusqu'au  moment  de  leur  depart." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCEPTICISM. 

IT  has  ever  been  the  folly  or  the  pride  of  man  to  make 
a  difficulty  of  every  thing  of  which  he  has  not  the  penetra- 
tion to  discern  the  reason. 

BISHOP  HORSLEY — Sermon  XXIII. 

SUCH  as  will  not  believe  the  truths  which  are  revealed, 
must  still,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  find 
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something  else  to  believe;  and  therefore  they  "believe  a 
lie:"  nor  is  there  any  falsehood  more  likely  to  subserve 
and  perpetuate  the  dominion  of  the  father  of  lies,  than  either 
the  denial  of  his  existence,  or  the  ridicule  of  his  agency. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCEPTICISM  OF  SATANIC  AGENCY.  . 

As  the  fowler  would  certainly  spoil  his  own  game,  should 
he  not  keep  out  of  sight,  so  the  devil  never  plants  his  own 
snares  so  skilfully  and  successfully  as  when  he  conceals  his 
person,  nor  tempts  so  dangerously  as  when  he  can  persuade 
men  that  there  is  no  tempter. 

DR.  SOUTH— Sermons,  Vol.  V.  p.  112. 


SEPARATION  AND  SCHISM. 

AN  objection  has  been  made,  Is  not  this  making  a  schism  ? 
Is  not  the  joining  of  these  people  together  gathering  Churches 
out  of  Churches  ?  I  answer :  If  you  mean  only  gathering 
people  out  of  buildings  called  churches,  it  is;  but  if  you 
mean  dividing  Christians,  and  so  destroying  Christian  fel- 
lowship, it  is  not.  For,  First,  These  were  not  Christians 
before  they  were  thus  joined  :  most  of  them  were  barefaced 
heathens.  Secondly,  Neither  are  they  Christians  from 
whom  you  suppose  them  to  be  divided :  you  will  not  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  say  they  are.  What !  drunken 
Christians !  profane  Christians  !  lying  Christians  !  cheating 
Christians!  Thirdly,  Neither  are  they  divided  any  more 
than  they  were  before,  even  from  those  wretched  Christians : 
they  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  assist  them,  and  to  perform 
every  real  office  of  kindness  towards  them.  Fourthly,  If 
it  be  said,  But  there  are  some  true  Christians  in  the  parish, 
and  you  destroy  the  Christian  fellowship  between  these  and 
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them,  I  answer,  That  which  never  existed  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed :  the  fellowhip  you  speak  of  never  existed ;  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Which  of  those  true  Christians 
had  any  such  fellowship  with  these  ?  who  watched  over  them 
in  love  ?  who  marked  their  growth  in  grace  ?  who  advised 
and  exhorted  them  from  time  to  time  ?  who  prayed  with 
them,  and  for  them,  as  they  had  need  ?  This,  and  this  alone, 
is  Christian  fellowship ;  but,  alas !  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Look  East  or  West,  North  or  South — name  what  parish  you 
please ; — is  this  Christian  fellowship  there  ?  Rather,  are  not 
the  bulk  of  the  parishioners  a  mere  rope  of  sand  ?  What 
Christian  connection  is  there  between  them?  what  inter- 
course in  spiritual  things  ?  what  watching  over  each  other's 
souls  ?  what  bearing  one  another's  burdens  ?  What  a  mere 
jest  is  it,  then,  to  talk  so  gravely  of  destroying  what  never 
was.  The  real  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of  this :  we  intro- 
duce Christian  fellowship  where  it  was  utterly  destroyed; 
and  the  fruits  of  it  have  been  peace,  joy,  love,  and  zeal  for 
every  good  word  and  work. 

Letter  of  John  Wesley,  in  his  Life  by  DR.  COKE  and  MR. 
MOORE,  p.  229.  Edit.  1728. 


THE  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

WHOM  study  beckons  from  the  ills  of  life, 
And  they  from  study  :  melancholy  strife ! 

CRABBE. 


TITULAR  SCHOLARS. 

THE  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is, 
to  serve  them  as  some  do  lords — learn  their  titles,  and  then 

boast  of  their  acquaintance. 

DEAN  SWIFT — Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  honourable  em- 
ployment should  find  as  little  respect  (as  experience  shews  it 
does)  from  so  many  of  the  world,  for  there  is  no  profession 
which  has,  or  can  have,  a  greater  influence  upon  the  public. 
Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom :  they  are,  indeed,  the  great  depositaries  and 
trustees  of  the  peace  of  it,  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  nation  in  their  hands :  so  that  I  look  upon  an 
able  and  well-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  subjects  in  any  prince's  dominions. 

DR.  SOUTH. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  BOY  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a 
year  than  by  a  private  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from 
masters,  but  from  their  equals,  that  youth  learn  a  knowledge 
of  the  world :  the  little  tricks  they  play  each  other,  the  pu- 
nishment that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just 
picture  of  the  great  world;  and  all  the  ways  of  men  are 
practised,  in  a  public  school,  in  miniature.  It  is  true,  a  child 
is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school ;  but  it 
is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy  than  be  first  taught 
them  when  a  man,  for  their  novelty  then  may  have  irre- 
sistible charms.  GOLDSMITH — Essays. 

SCIENCE  OF  EASY  ATTAINMENT,   COMPARED  WITH  RELIGION. 

THOUGH  we  are  born  ignorant,  we  can  make  ourselves 
skilful ;  we  can  acquire  arts  and  sciences  by  our  own  dili- 
gence and  study :  but  the  case  is  not  the  same  in  respect  of 
goodness.  We  can  acquire  arts  and  sciences,  because  we  lie 
under  no  connate  indisposition  to  that  acquirement :  for  na- 
ture, though  it  be  corrupt,  yet  still  it  is  curious  and  busy 
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after  knowledge ;  but  to  goodness  we  have  naturally  an  in- 
disposition that  is  invincible.  Lusts  within,  and  temptations 
without,  set  up  such  a  firm  confederacy  against  it,  as  we  are 
never  able  to  surmount  in  our  own  strength.  And  there- 
fore it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  save  mankind,  the  Holy 
Spirit  vouchsafed  to  engage  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  as 
well  as  the  eternal  Son  did  in  that  of  redemption,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

DR.  YOUNG — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  112. 


SCIENCE  SOMETIMES  A  HINDRANCE. 

MR.  CHESELDEN,  the  great  surgeon  of  George  the  Second's 
Queen,  told  Mr.  Pott,  the  surgeon,  that,  going  into  an  obscure 
town,  he  found  a  blacksmith  who,  with  the  best  intention  and 
the  utmost  confidence,  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  the 
operation  for  extracting  the  cataract.  Pleased  with  his 
talents,  Mr.  Cheselden  took  pains  to  instruct  him ;  and  in- 
quiring afterwards  what  had  been  his  success,  the  man  re- 
plied, "  Ah,  Sir !  you  spoilt  my  trade ;  for  after  you  explained 
to  me  what  I  had  been  doing,  I  never  dared  try  again." 

Miss  HAWKINS — Anecdotes,  p.  130. 

I  HEARD  Naldi  say  of  his  lovely  little  daughter,  who  was  at 
the  time  singing  in  a  private  party,  at  a  very  early  age, 
"  Those  young  things  do  a  great  deal,  because  they  know  not 
what  it  is  they  attempt.""  IBID.  p.  275. 

THE  SCORNER. 

HE  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his  hu- 
mour, but  none  for  his  instruction.  LORD  BACON. 
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MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

SHARON  TURNER'S  account  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  drawn 
from  documentary  evidence,  is  invaluable,  and  may  be  im- 
plicitly depended  on. — (See  his  reign  of  Elizabeth.) 

ALL  the  Papists  in  Europe  that  affected  the  change  of  reli- 
gion in  both  realms,  did  build  their  hopes  altogether  upon 
her.  SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM. 

[Quoted  by  Archbishop  Spotswoode.] 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  veracious  book  of  reference,  which  conceals 
not  the  failings  of  its  elect,  nor  even  the  virtues  of  its  out- 
casts. 

LADY  MORGAN'S  Woman  and  her  Master,  p.  65. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  whose  attainments  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  intellectual  eminence,  after  possessing  him- 
self of  all  that  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  all  times  have 
said  and  thought  upon  the  works  of  nature,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  at  the  end  of  his  Bible :  "  I  have  regularly  and 
attentively  read  these  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  this  volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains 
more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more  pure  mo- 
rality, more  important  history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  books  in 
whatever  age  or  language  they  may  have  been  composed. 
The  two  parts  of  which  the  Scriptures  consist  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  composition  which  bears  no  resemblance,  in 
form  of  style,  to  any  that  can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of 
Grecian,  Persian,  or  even  Arabian  learning :  the  antiquity 
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of  these  compositions  no  man  doubts;  and  the  unstrained 
application  of  them  to  events  long  subsequent  to  their  publi- 
cation, is  a  solid  ground  of  belief  that  they  are  genuine  pro- 
ductions, and  consequently  inspired." 

WHEN  we  read  the  Bible,  we  must  always  remember  that, 
like  the  holy  waters  seen  by  Ezekiel  [chap,  xlvii.],  it  is,  in  some 
places,  up  to  the  ancles;  in  others,  up  to  the  knees;  in  others, 
up  to  the  loins;  and  in  some,  a  river  too  deep  to  be  fathomed, 
and  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  There  is  light  enough  to 
guide  the  humble  and  teachable  to  heaven,  and  obscurity 
enough  to  confound  the  unbeliever. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  395. 

LET  this  commend  the  Scriptures  much  to  our  diligence 
and  affection — that  their  great  theme  is  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  salvation  wrought  by  him ;  that  they  contain  the  doctrine 
of  his  excellencies,  and  are  the  lively  picture  of  his  matchless 
beauty.  Were  we  more  in  them,  we  should  daily  see  more 
of  him  in  them,  and  so  of  necessity  love  him  more.  But  we 
must  look  within :  the  letter  is  but  the  case ;  the  spiritual 
sense  is  what  we  should  desire  to  see.  LEIGHTON. 

THE  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life. 

LORD  BACON. 

WHOEVER  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  in  the  full  and  just  extent  of  it,  let  him  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  wherein 
are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  for  its 
author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture 
of  error,  for  its  matter.  LOCKE. 
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THE  Scriptures  were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  every  par- 
ticular member  of  the  Church.  The  Bible  was  not  com- 
mitted (like  the  regalia  or  rarities  of  a  nation)  to  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  consequently  to  constitute  a  profit- 
able office  for  the  keepers,  but  exposed,  like  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, for  universal  view  and  benefit ;  that  sacred  book,  like 
the  common  air,  being  every  man's  property,  but  no  man's 
enclosure.  Yet  there  is  a  generation  of  men  whose  eyes  have 
been  evil  because  God's  have  been  good ;  who  have  sealed  up 
this  spring,  monopolized  the  word  of  life,  and  will  allow  none 
to  partake  of  it,  but  such  persons,  and  in  such  proportion,  as 
they  please  to  retail  it ; — an  attempt  very  insolent  in  respect 
of  God,  whose  purpose  they  contradict,  and  very  injurious  in 
respect  of  man,  whose  advantage  they  obstruct. 

The  Lively  Grades,  by  the  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man.   Edit.  1679.  p.  122. 

IN  the  Scriptures  there  are  depths  in  which  an  elephant 
may  swim,  and  shallows  which  a  lamb  may  ford. 

One  of  the  FATHERS.     [Quoted  in  Coleridge's  Friend.] 

SOMETIMES  Xenophon  is  the  companion  of  my  walks ;  some- 
times the  divine  Plato  regales  me  with  the  discourses  of 
Socrates;  but  my  chief  delight  is  in  the  sacred  writings. 
What  comfort,  what  holy  calm  does  the  meditation  of  them 
confer ! 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.     [De  L'Hospital.] 

THY  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures 
much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and 
gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

LORD  BACON— Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  487.  Fol. 
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CONCLUDAMUS  igituF  theologiam  sacram  ex  verbo  et  oraculis 

Dei,  non  ex  lumine  naturae  aut  rationis  dictamine  hauriri 

debere.     Scriptum  est  enim,  Coeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei,  at 

nusquam  scriptum  invenitur,  Coeli  enarrant  voluntatem  Dei. 

LORD  BACON — De  Augm.  Scient.  Lib.  IX.  chap.  1. 

IN  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  other  rich  writers,  I  meet  with 
many  things  ably  said,  and  things  that  have  a  tendency  to 
move  the  passions ;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I  find  these  words, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

IF  our  reason  were  always,  as  in  our  first  ancestor  before 
his  transgression,  clear  and  perfect,  unruffled  by  passions, 
unclouded  by  prejudice,  unimpaired  by  disease  or  intempe- 
rance, we  should  need  no  other  guide  but  reason  ;  but  every 
man  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own  experience  :  he  finds 
that  his  reason  is  corrupt,  and  his  understanding  full  of  igno- 
rance and  error.  This  has  given  manifold  occasion  for  the 
benign  interposition  of  Divine  Providence ;  which,  in  com- 
passion to  the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  and  the  blindness  of 
human  reason,  has  been  pleased,  at  sundry  times,  and  in 
divers  manners,  to  discover  and  enforce  its  laws  by  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  revelation.  The  doctrines  thus  delivered 
we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE  THE  ONLY  ADEQUATE  WEAPON  FOR  ALL  ERROR. 

DR.  PATTEN  said  well  in  a  sermon  which  I  heard  him  preach 
at  Oxford,  "  Beware  how  you  suffer  the  infidel  to  draw  you 
upon  metaphysical  ground.  If  he  get  you  there,  he  will 
have  something  to  say.  The  evidences  and  the  declarations 
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of  God's  word  are  the  weapons  with  which  he  must  be  com- 
bated, and  before  which  he  must  fall." 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  10 1. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE THE  POPULAR  SENSE  COMMONLY  TRUE. 

A  REMARK  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  me,  that  has 
excited  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  viz. 
that,  as  far  as  regards  essential  truth,  the  obvious  sense  of 
Scripture — the  sense  which  is  naturally  imbibed  by  the  cot- 
tager and  schoolboy — seldom  fails  to  be  established  by  impar- 
tial and  elaborate  research.  It  stands  the  test  of  careful 
investigation.  GURNEY — Biblical  Notes. 


ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly 
convened  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  nation  uninstructed  in  religion  should  re- 
ceive instruction ;  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books  into 
their  own  language.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be 
necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this 
knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces ;  as  to  him  that 
should  extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  light-house  might  justly  be 
imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks.  Christianity  is  the 
highest  perfection  of  humanity ;  and  as  no  man  is  good  but 
as  he  wishes  the  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the 
highest  degree  who  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest  measure 
of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the 
most  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christianity,  in  com- 
pliance with  any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the 
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grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet 
had  an  example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the  planters  of 
America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom  I  suppose  no  other  man 
wishes  to  resemble. 

[Dr.  Johnson — Letter  to  Mr.  Drummond  on  translating  the 
Bible  into  Erse.] 

BOSWELL,  Vol.  II.  p.  28.    Third  Edition. 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY  OF. 

TITUBAT  fides  ubi  vacillat  divinarum  scripturarum  autoritas. 

AUGUSTINE. 

AN  APPARENT  DIFFICULTY  OF  SCRIPTURE  RECONCILED. 
THERE  is  no  contradiction  in  the  statement  of  Scripture, 
that  Christ  "  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins/1  [Matthew 
i.  21.],  and  his  being  spoken  of  as  "  the  Saviour  of  all  men" 
and  "  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  We  call  a  man  a  physician 
of  this  or  that  army,  not  because  he  visits  and  heals  all  in 
that  army,  but  because  he  is  appointed  to  heal  them — his 
commission  extends  to  them  all — any  of  them  may  come  to 
him,  if  they  will,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  aid.  So  Christ 
is  called  the  world's  Saviour,  because  his  commission,  as  a 
Saviour,  embraces  the  world :  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
Saviour  to  all  the  fallen  children  of  Adam.  As  many  as 
will,  may  turn  to  him,  and  find  him  authorized,  prepared, 
and  waiting  to  save  them.  But  those  whom  he  actually 
saves  are  "  his  people  " — his  own  willing  and  obedient  people 
— the  people  who  come  to  him  to  be  saved.  They  are  the  sick 
in  the  army,  who  believe  in  this  great  Physician's  skill,  and 
find  their  way  to  him,  and  put  their  case  in  his  hands. 

REV.  C.  BRADLEY — Sermons,  Vol.  HI.  p.  35. 
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MODERN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

A  LATE  British  Consul  at  Damascus  informed  a  friend  of 
the  narrator,  that,  having  invited  the  principal  natives  to  an 
entertainment,  and  finding  that  they  did  not  arrive,  he  was 
led,  after  long  waiting,  to  express  his  surprise ;  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  sent  out  to  say  that  "  all  things  were  now 
ready,"  without  which,  he  was  informed,  the  parties  invited 
never  moved.  On  complying  with  this  custom,  his  guests  all 
arrived  without  delay.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE  THE  GREAT  INSTRUMENT  OF  CONVERSION. 

WHEN  the  word  comes  from  God,  it  comes  with  such  a 
searching,  invincible  quickness,  such  a  spiritual  keenness, 
that  it  shall  cut  and  make  its  way  through  the  hardest  heart, 
and  not  find  its  way  by  mere  petition  or  precarious  suasion  ; 
for  a  sword  never  enters  by  entreaty :  and,  for  men's  encou- 
ragement to  attend  upon  this  ordinance,  take  the  proudest  and 
stoutest  sinner  upon  earth,  and  God  is  able,  with  his  word 
alone,  to  bring  him  upon  his  knees,  and  to  lay  him  in  the 
dust.  Take  the  stubbornest  and  the  knottiest  corruption  of 
the  most  depraved  heart,  and  God  is  able,  with  the  sword  of 
his  mouth,  to  hew  it  asunder :  and  when  Providence  shall 
place  a  man  under  such  a  ministry,  he  will  find  the  work 
short  and  speedy ;  and  it  will  quickly  send  him  away  con- 
verted, or  inexcusable. 

DR.  SOUTH— Sermons,  Vol.  IX.  p.  174. 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE  THE  UNERRING  STANDARD  OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE. 

FALLEN  man  has  no  means  of  discovering  the  will  of  God 
but  as  it  is  revealed  to  him.  He  has  no  innate  knowledge, 
no  implanted  principles.  He  is  born  as  ignorant  of  God, 
and  of  the  things  of  God,  "  as  a  wild  ass's  colt."  His  "  un- 
derstanding is  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
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God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,  because  of  the 
blindness  of  his  heart ; "  and  he  has  no  means  in  his  own 
power  of  attaining  any  divine  knowledge ;  for  he  cannot, 
"  by  searching,  find  out  God."  "  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  The  Hottentots  know  as  much  of  him  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  did.  Indeed,  "  the  natural  man,"  let 
him  be  ever  so  wise,  "  knoweth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spi- 
ritually discerned." 

The  Scripture,  then,  is  the  only  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
Conscience  has  no  direction  but  this  rule.  Neither  ethics 
nor  metaphysics,  no  fancied  light  of  dark  nature,  no  wild 
law  of  rebel  nature,  no  human  science,  whether  pretended  to 
be  implanted  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  reason,  have 
any  right  to  guide  the  conscience.  These  are  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.  They  undertake  what  they  are  not  only  unfit, 
but  what  they  have  no  warrant  for.  A  parcel  of  felons  in 
jail  may  think  what  they  will  of  their  state  ;  they  may  take 
it  upon  them  to  form  a  mock  court,  and  to  try  one  another ; 
they  may  acquit  or  condemn  as  they  please ;  but  the  judge 
and  the  jury  will  pay  no  regard  to  their  proceedings.  There 
is  a  Revelation  which  is  to  try  us  at  the  last  day,  and  by  that 
we  should  try  ourselves  at  present.  It  was  revealed  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  the  revealed  truth  is  clearly  understood, 
then  conscience  is  acting  aright  if  it  finds  a  true  verdict  for 
God,  either  accusing,  or  else  excusing,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  unerring  word. 

REV.  WILLIAM  ROMATNE — Walk  of  Faith. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

SCIENTIA   scientiarum,   omni    melle    dulcior,    omni    pane 
suavior,  omni  vino  hilarior. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE — Sermon  XXXVIII.  ad  fratres  Eremitas. 
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NEGLECTING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

So  long  as  Plato  "  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul "  was  in 
his  hands,  he  believed  it  was  true,  and  that  the  soul  could 
not  die ;  but  as  soon  as  he  laid  by  the  book,  he  presently 
began  to  imagine  that  the  soul  was  but  an  airy  vapour  that 
perished  with  the  expiring  of  the  breath.  So  we,  at  times, 
do  assent  to  the  promises ;  but,  laying  aside  God's  book,  we 
begin  to  call  them  in  question.  RUTHERFORD. 


SCRIPTURE  READING. 

SUITABLE  frames  of  soul  are  to  the  Scripture  like  good 
lights  to  a  painting  :  it  then  appears  to  its  full  advantage. 

Life  of  Pearce,  p.  74. 

SCRIPTURE  READING  AT  MEALS. 

THIS  custom,  formerly  observed  in  our  colleges  and  public 
schools,  and  at  bishops'  tables,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  St.  Augustine's  caution,  "  Ne  solae  fauces  sumant  cibum, 
sed  et  aures  percipiant  Dei  verbum." 

FULLER'S  Church  History,  Book  VI.  chap.  289. 


SCRIPTURE  THE  SUPPORT  AND  DEFENCE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

To  teach  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  without  being  allowed 
to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  "  to  challenge  a  man  to  a  duel,  and  oblige  him  not  to 
make  use  of  his  best  weapons ;  or  to  compel  him  to  prove 
the  torrid  zone  habitable,  and  not  to  make  use  of  the  testi- 
mony of  navigators.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  things  of  God 

better  than  in  the  words  of  God." 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

[Quoted  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Evidences  of  Christianity.] 
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THE  SEA. 

THE  Emperor  of  China  said  to  our  Ambassador,  on  hearing 
that  George  III.  frequently  went  out  to  sea,  "  I  hear  that 
your  master  sometimes  trusts  himself  at  sea.  Tell  him, 
from  an  old  man,  that  this  is  an  element  on  which  the  cou- 
rage of  the  bravest  man  will  avail  him  nothing." 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  late  Chamberlain.] 

THE  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
plain  instance  of  the  divine  power.  How  is  that  raging  ele- 
ment kept  pent  within  those  lists  where  He  first  lodged  it ; 
continuing  its  course  in  its  channel  without  overflowing  the 
earth,  and  dashing  to  pieces  the  lower  part  of  the  creation  ? 
The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to  be  above  the  earth, 
because  it  is  lighter ;  and  to  be  immediately  under  the  air, 
because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  element.  Who  re- 
strains this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first 
formed  it  ?  The  word  of  command  at  first,  "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  further,"  keeps  those  waters  linked  together 
in  their  den,  that  they  may  not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be  use- 
ful to  its  inhabitants.  And  when  once  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter, 
what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its  passage  ?  How  fruitless 
sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it  to  its  proper  chan- 
nel, when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty  waves  over  some 
countries,  and  swept  away  part  of  the  inhabited  earth !  It 
hath  triumphed  in  its  victory,  and  withstood  all  the  power  of 
man  to  conquer  its  force.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  that 
bridles  it  from  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth.  And 
that  his  power  might  be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a 
weak  and  small  bank  against  it.  Though  he  hath  bounded  it 
in  some  places  by  mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads 
above  it,  yet  in  most  places  by  feeble  sand.  How  often  is  it 
seen,  in  every  stormy  motion,  when  the  waves  boil  high  and 
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roll  furiously,  as  if  they  would  swallow  up  all  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  upon  the  shore,  when  they  come  to  touch  those 
sandy  limits,  they  bow  their  heads,  fall  flat,  and  sink  into  the 
lap  whence  they  were  raised ;  and  seem  to  foam  with  anger 
that  they  can  march  no  further,  but  must  split  themselves  at 
so  weak  an  obstacle !  Can  the  sand  be  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  ?  The  weakness  of  it  gives  no  footing  to  such  a 
thought.  Who  can  apprehend  that  an  enraged  army  should 
retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a  straw  in  an  infant's  hand  ? 
Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water  ?  Its  retirement  is  against  the 
natural  quality  of  it.  Pour  but  a  little  of  it  upon  the  ground, 
and  you  always  see  it  spread  itself.  No  cause  can  be  ren- 
dered in  nature :  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  power  of 
God  in  the  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  more 
taken  notice  of  by  us  in  this  island,  surrounded  with  it,  than 
by  some  other  countries  in  the  world. 

CHARNOCK— [The  Power  of  God.]    Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  389. 
Edit.  1815. 


METHOUGHT,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 


What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,)  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  III.  Act  1.  Scene  4, 

VOL.  II.  K    K 
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We  have  no  evidence  that  Shakspeare  ever  beheld  the  sea : 
yet  who  has  so  described  it  ?  We  know  that  he  never  saw 
its  bottom,  for  he  lived  before  the  diving-bell  was  known : 
yet  how  has  he  here  "  bodied  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unseen!"  [Editor.] 


THINGS  ONLY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  THEIR  SEASON. 

AT  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  SECRECY. 

Is  your  man  secret  ?     Did  you  ne'er  hear  say, 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 


A  SECRET. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  said,  that  he  would  communicate  a 
secret  to  me  of  great  importance,  in  which  he  should  desire 
my  assistance,  and  designed  partly  to  employ  me.  I  an- 
swered, that  if  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  trust  me 
with  a  secret,  I  had  one  favour  to  ask,  which  was,  that  he 
would  tell  it  to  nobody  else,  and  then  I  would  be  answerable 
it  should  remain  a  secret.  BUBB  DODDINGTON'S  Diary. 

WHEN  King  William  III.  concerted  an  attack  on  Dunkirk, 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  they  vowed  strict  secrecy  to 
each  other ;  but  found  on  their  arrival,  to  their  utter  sur- 
prise, that  the  French  were  prepared,  and  must  have  been 
apprised  of  the  purpose.  "  What,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  can 
have  led  to  this  accident !  I  have  strictly  kept  my  word." 
"  So  have  I,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  I  never  hinted  it  to  a  soul, 
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except  to  the  Duchess,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  her."    "  Oh ! " 

said  the  king,  "  I  never  told  my  wife." 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  late  Chamberlain  of  London.] 

A  SECRET  is  too  little  for  one,  enough  for  two,  and  too 

much  for  three. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  II.  p.  403. 


THE  EXTREME  DIFFICULTY  OF  KEEPING  A  SECRET. 

RIEN  ne  pese  tant  qu'un  secret ; 

Le  porter  loin  est  difficile  aux  dames ; 

Et  je  sais  meme  sur  ce  fait 

Bon  nombre  d'hommes  qui  sont  femmes. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  SECULARITY. 

IT  appears,  from  Roscoe's  Life  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  that  dishes 
of  peacock-sausages  and  parrot's  tongues  were,  in  that  ponti- 
ficate, esteemed  great  luxuries  at  the  Papal  Court,  although 
procured  at  extravagant  prices.  It  were  well  that  less  equi- 
vocal evidences  did  not  appear,  in  that  work  and  in  many 
others,  of  the  entire  departure  from  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  Christianity,  as  a  result  of  the  secular  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  early  Church  :  but  let  not  those  who  belong  to  a 
purer  Church,  in  adverting  to  such  facts  of  history,  forget 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  stand  alone,  and  that  a 
worldly  spirit  is  more  or  less  inseparable  from  any  national 
establishment.  The  question  which  was  once  put  by  a  pro- 
phet has  an  application  to  the  Protestant  Church,  which  may 
tend  to  keep  her  humble  and  watchful :  "  Are  there  not 
with  you,  even  with  you,  sins  against  the  Lord  your  God  ?" 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  10.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

K  K  2 
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SECURITY. 

I  LOOKED  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty  yards  of 
satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me — security. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

SEDANS. 

MR.  EVELYN,  in  his  Diary  (1645),  says,  that  sedan-chairs 
were  first  brought  from  Naples  into  England  by  Sir  Sanders 
Buncombe.  They  were  first  made  at  Sedan. — Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

SEEKING  AND  FINDING. 

A  BISHOP,  who,  in  humble  appreciation  of  his  own  great 
merit,  expressed  to  King  George  III.,  on  doing  homage,  his 
surprise  at,  as  well  as  gratitude  for,  being  found  out,  was 
answered  by  the  king,  "  My  Lord,  it  is  our  business  to  seek 
out  such  men  as  you." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  147. 

SELECTION. 

THERE  's  a  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 
SHAKSPEARE — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

SELECTION  IS  EXCLUSION. 

EXPRESSIO  unius  est  exclusio  alterius.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SELF. 

THERE  is  nothing  contrary  to  God  in  the  whole  world,  no- 
thing that  fights  against  him,  but  self-will.  This  is  the 
strong  castle  that  we  all  keep  garrisoned  against  heaven 
in  every  one  of  our  hearts,  which  God  continually  layeth 
siege  unto :  and  it  must  be  conquered  and  demolished  before 
we  can  conquer  heaven.  It  was  by  reason  of  this  self-will 
that  Adam  fell  in  Paradise— that  those  glorious  angels,  those 
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morning  stars,  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  dropt  down 
from  heaven  like  falling  stars,  and  sunk  into  this  condition 
of  bitterness,  anxiety,  and  wretchedness,  in  which  now  they 
are.  They  all  entangled  themselves  with  the  length  of  their 
own  wings :  they  would  needs  will  more,  and  otherwise,  than 
God  would  will  in  them ;  and  going  about  to  make  their  wills 
wider,  and  to  enlarge  them  into  greater  amplitude,  the  more 
they  struggled,  they  found  themselves  the  faster  pinioned, 
and  crowded  up  into  narrowness  and  servility ;  insomuch 
that  now  they  are  not  able  to  use  any  wings  at  all ;  but,  in- 
heriting the  serpent's  curse,  can  only  creep  with  their  bellies 
upon  the  earth.  Now,  our  only  way  to  recover  God  and 
happiness  again  is  not  to  soar  up  with  our  understandings, 
but  to  destroy  this  self-will  of  ours,  and  then  we  shall  find 
our  wings  to  grow  again,  our  plumes  fairly  spread,  and  our- 
selves raised  aloft  into  the  free  air  of  perfect  liberty,  which 

is  perfect  happiness. 

CUDWORTH'S  Sermon  before  0.  Cromwell. 

THE  very  heart  and  root  of  sin  is  an  independent  spirit. 
We  erect  the  idol  SELF  ;  and  not  only  wish  others  to  worship, 
but  worship  it  ourselves.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  408. 

WHEN  the  multitudes  followed  our  Lord  on  a  particular 
occasion,  although  he  wished  for  retirement,  and  had  gone 
purposely  to  seek  it,  yet  he  gave  up  his  design,  and  attended 
to  them.  Mark  the  condescension  and  tenderness  of  such 
conduct,  in  opposition  to  a  sour,  monastic,  morose  temper. 
We  are  too  fond  of  our  own  will.  We  want  to  be  doing  what 
we  fancy  mighty  things ;  but  the  great  point  is  to  do  small 
things,  when  called  to  them,  in  a  right  spirit. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  372. 

THAT  household  god,  a  man's  own  self.  FLAVEL. 
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THE  SELF-DECEIVER. 

WHO  is  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth  ?  and  whither 
shall  we  go  to  seek  him?  Not  to  the  tavern!  not  to  the 
theatre !  not  even  to  worse  places,  hut  to  the  church !  That 
man  who  has  sat  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  under  the  awakening 
and  affecting  calls  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  hardened  his  heart 
against  these  calls,  HE  is  the  man  whose  condition  is  the  most 
desperate  of  all  others.  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  .  .  .  .  and  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell." 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  387. 

SELF-DECEPTION  COMMON. 

IL  est  aussi  facile  de  se  tromper  soi-meme  sans  s'en  ap- 
per^evoir,  qu'il  est  difficile  de  tromper  les  autres  sans  quils 
s'en  appercoivent.  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

THE  IGNORANCE  OF  SELF-LOVE. 

WE  expect  submission  and  amendment  from  the  wrong 
person :  we  should  expect  them  from  ourselves. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

THE  DANGER  OF  SELF-LOVE. 

IT  is  falling  in  love  with  our  own  mistaken  ideas  that 
makes  fools  and  beggars  of  half  mankind. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 


THE  BLINDNESS  OF  SELF-LOVE. 

WHATSOEVER  is  our  own  (let  us  do  what  we  can)  stands  a 
little  too  near  us  to  be  viewed  as  it  should.  And  though  we 
ever  so  sincerely  aim,  at  truth,  yet  our  own  thoughts, 
judging  still  of  our  own  thoughts,  may  be  suspected  to  over- 
look errors  and  mistakes.  And  I  should  think  he  valued 
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himself  more  than  truth,  and  presumed  too  much  on  his  own 
abilities,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  have  all  the  exceptions 
that  could  be  made  by  any  ingenuous  friend  before  he  ven- 
tured any  thing  into  the  public.  LOCKE'S  Letters,  p.  21. 


THE  SINFULNESS  OF  SELF-LOVE. 

SELF-LOVE  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 
SHAKSPEARE— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

SELF-LOVE  AS  EXHIBITED  RELATIVELY. 

LIKING  and  esteeming  others  merely  for  their  agreement 
with  us  in  religion,  opinion,  and  manner  of  living,  is  only  a 
less  offensive  kind  of  self  adoration. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


SELF-POSSESSION. 

Two  great  secrets  in  the  conduct  of  public  life  are,  never 
to  employ  the  language  of  menace  under  defeat,  nor  that  of 
triumph  after  victory.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


SELF-REFORMATION. 

ONE  reason  why  the  world  is  not  reformed  is,  because 
every  man  would  have  others  make  a  beginning,  and  never 
thinks  of  himself.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

MY  great  controversy  is  with  myself;  and  I  am  resolved 
to  have  none  with  others  till  I  have  put  things  upon  a  better 
footing  at  home.  IBID. 

SELF-REPROACH. 

THE  worst  quarrel  a  man  can  have  is  with  himself. 

[Dr.  Burney  to  Burke.] 
Miss  BURNEY'S  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  Vol.'III.  p.  123. 
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SELF-SATISFACTION. 

TAKE  heed  of  too  great  a  valuation  of  thine  own  work,  or 
usefulness  in  thy  place ;  and  lay  not  too  great  a  stress 
thereon.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

SELF-WILL. 

SELF-WILL  is  so  ardent  and  active,  that  it  will  break  a 
world  to  pieces  to  make  a  stool  to  sit  on. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  393. 

UNDE  scandala,  unde  turbatio,  nisi  quod  propriam  sequi- 
mur  voluntatem?  ST.  BERNARD.  [On  Psalm  cxix.  165.] 

SELF-DENIAL  REWARDED. 

"  PECUNIAM  in  loco  negligere,  est  lucrum." 
[Quoted  by  Lord  Burleigh  to  his  Son,  in  a  Letter  of 
July  4, 159  7.] 

PECK'S  Desiderata  Curiosa. 

SELF-HUMILIATION. 

I  HAVE  great  cause  to  be  sorry  and  ashamed  that  any  who 
have  a  much  less  income  than  myself  should  be  more  con- 
tented, or  that  any  who  have  more  pains  and  sufferings 
should  bear  them  better.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

ACUTE  SENSIBILITY. 

NOR  peace  nor  ease  the  heart  can  know, 

Which,  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

MRS.  GREVILLE'S  Ode  to  Indifference. 
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MORAL  SENSIBILITY. 

THE  servant  of  God  has  not  only  natural  sensibilities,  by 
which  he  feels,  in  common  with  other  men,  the  sorrows  of 
life,  but  he  has  moral  sensibilities,  which  are  peculiar  to  his 
character.  When  David  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  he 
not  only  felt  depressed  as  an  exile  and  wanderer,  but  he 
would  recollect  his  own  sin  as  punished  in  the  affliction. 
Eli  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  a  father  in  the  loss  of 
his  sons,  but  he  would  recall,  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  his 
own  mismanagement  in  bringing  up  these  sons.  St.  Paul 
had  not  only  to  endure  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  but  he  would 
feel  that  he  carried  about  him  propensities  to  self-exaltation, 
which  rendered  that  thorn  necessary  and  salutary. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  15. 

QUICK  SENSIBILITY  A  PROOF  OF  TALENT. 

QUICK  sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  understand- 
ing. m  Spectator,  Vol.  VI.  No.  438. 

MORBID  SENSIBILITY. 

How  many  people  there  are  that  are  desperate  by  too  quick 
a  sense  of  a  constant  infelicity. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR — Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

SENTIMENTALISM. 

A  FEELING  heart  is  certainly  a  right  heart;  but  when  a 
man  walks  about  the  world  with  a  cambric  handkerchief 
always  in  his  hand  that  he  may  be  ready  to  weep  either  with 
man  or  beast,  he  only  turns  me  sick. 

[Mrs.  Greville,  of  Sterne.] 
Miss  BURNEY'S  Life  of  her  Father,  Vol.  I.  p.  201. 
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SEPARATION. 

DR.  GREGORY  said,  that  when  separated  from  his  wife  he 
felt  like  one  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


RELIGIOUS  SEPARATION. 

MR.  CHALMERS,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  records  that 
the  eminently-learned  Nonconformist,  Ainsworth,  after  at- 
taching himself  to  the*  Brownists,  joined  Mr.  Johnson  at 
Amsterdam  in  erecting  a  church,  of  which  Ainsworth  was 
Minister ;  but  after  publishing,  in  conjunction  with  him,  "  A 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Brownists,"  they  split  into  parties 
about  certain  points  of  discipline,  and  Johnson  excommuni- 
cated his  own  father  and  brother!  The  Presbyters  of 
Amsterdam  offered  their  mediation,  which  he  refused.  This 
divided  the  congregation,  half  of  which  joining  Ainsworth, 
they  excommunicated  Johnson,  who  made  the  like  return  to 
that  party;  upon  which  the  contest  grew  so  violent,  that 
Johnson  and  his  followers  removed  to  Embden,  where  he 
shortly  died,  and  his  congregation  dissolved:  nor  did  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and  his  adherents  live  long  in  harmony,  while  he 
himself  died  in  exile. 

Dr.  Heylin's  account  of  their  contentions  sufficiently  shews, 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  what  implicit  obedience  some  men  ex- 
pect, who  are  not  much  inclined  to  pay  it  either  to  the 
Church  or  the  State. 

SERAPH [PLUR.]  SERAPHIM. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  etymology  of  this  word  may  be  aided  by 
Mr.  Boyle's :  "  The  name  '  Seraphim/  springs  from  the  He- 
brew root  saraph,  which  signifies  to  *  burn,'  or  '  flame.1  ' 

BOYLE  on  Seraphic  Love. 
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SERMONS. 

THERE   is  a  wide  difference  between  what  St.  Paul  calls 
The  foolishness  of  preaching,"  and  foolish  preaching. 

DR.  WILSON'S  [Bishop  of  Calcutta]  Funeral  Sermon 
for  Mr.  Cecil. 


APPLYING  SERMONS. 

A  CLERGYMAN  having  once  ventured  to  denounce  with 
great  severity  a  particular  sin  of  one  of  his  congregation, 
was  not  a  little  alarmed,  after  the  Sermon,  by  seeing  the 
offender  enter  his  vestry- room,  as  not  doubting  that  he  was 
going  to  complain  of  the  attack ;  when,  to  his  great  relief 
(in  one  respect,  though  not  in  another,)  the  person  in  ques- 
tion begged  to  thank  him  particularly  for  his  Sermon ; 
"  011  account,"  as  he  said,  "  of  its  particular  suitableness  to 
Mr.  M ." 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  hearers  to  suppose  them- 
selves particularly  pointed  at,  when  nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  the  preacher's  intention  than  to  notice  them  ; 
but  this  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  peccant  member  of  the  body  could  find  a  convenient 
mode  of  escaping  what  was  really  intended  for  himself,  by 
transferring  it  to  another  to  whom  it  had  no  reference. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIVISION  IN  SERMONS. 

A  SERMON  without  heads  is  like  a  house  without  stairs. 
There  may  be  many  fine  rooms  in  it,  but  you  want  the 
means  of  getting  at  them.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORGOTTEN  SERMONS. 

IN  reference  to  the  apparent   fruitlessness  of  ministerial 
exertions,  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  a  Scotch  Minister  who 
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was  much  discouraged  on  this  account.  One  day  he  asked  a 
poor  woman  of  his  congregation  to  give  him  an  account  of 
his  last  Sermon,  which  she  was  unable  to  do ;  and  upon  in- 
quiring of  her  what  was  the  text,  she  had  even  forgotten 
that;  upon  which  he  complained  severely  of  the  little  im- 
pression which  his  labours  appeared  to  have  made.  The 
woman  however,  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see  how  many  times 
I  dip  this  linen  into  the  stream,  and  how  often  I  wring  it  ?" 
"  Yes." — "  Aye,"  said  she,  "  but  you  munna  think  that  its 
none  the  whiter  for  a'  that,  and  ye  may  know,  I'm  a'  the 
better  for  your  Sermons,  though  I  can  tell  ye  naught  about 
'em."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEARING  SERMONS. 

IT  is  only  by  reflecting  on,  and  praying  over,  the  public 
means  of  grace,  that  real  advantage  is  to  be  obtained.  With- 
out digestion,  there  is  no  appropriation  of  even  the  best  food, 
and  no  nourishment  to  be  obtained  from  it.  We  only  make 
it  our  own  by  an  internal  process,  which,  however  secretly 
and  silently  carried  on,  is  yet  indispensible  to  health  and 
life ;  and  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things  :  indeed,  there  is  a  closer 
analogy  subsisting  between  the  works  of  nature  and  of  grace 
than  many  suppose.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

HARMONY  OF  TRUTH  IN  GOOD  SERMONS. 

WHEN  the  Rev.  J.  Newton  was  commended  for  the  same 
Sermon  by  one  of  his  congregation  who  was  a  Calvinist,  and 
by  another  who  was  an  Arminian,  he  observed,  that  when 
two  things  agree  with  a  third,  they  cannot  differ  much  with 
each  other.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

INEFFICIENT  SERMONS. 

IT  is  recorded  by  Suetonius,  as  an  instance  of  Nero's  in- 
humanity, that,  in  a  general  famine,  when  many  were 
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perishing,  he  ordered  a  vessel  to  come  from  Egypt,  the 
granary  of  Italy,  laden  with  sand,  for  the  use  of  the  wrestlers 
in  the  Coliseum ;  but  it  is  cruelty  of  a  heavier  imputation 
for  a  Minister  to  prepare  his  sermons  to  please  the  foolish 
curiosity  of  fancy  with  light  conceits  and  vanities,  whilst 
hungry  souls  languish  for  want  of  solid  nourishment. 

DR.  BATE'S  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Manton. 


AN  INFERIOR  SERMON. 

A  GOOD  text  taken  as  the  motto  to  a  defective  sermon  re- 
minds us  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  whose  head  was  of  fine 
gold,  while  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEARNED  SERMONS. 

FLOWERS  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  and  serious  discourses  are 
like  the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  corn,  pleasing  to  those  who 
come  only  for  amusement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who  would 
reap  the  profit. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 

To  preach  to  shew  the  extent  of  our  reading,  or  the  sub- 
tleties of  our  wit — to  parade  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  with 
the  beggarly  accounts  of  a  little  learning,  tinselled  over  with 
a  few  words  which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light,  and  less 
warmth — is  a  dishonest  use  of  the  poor  single  half  hour  in  a 
week  which  is  put  into  our  hands :  'tis  not  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  ourselves.  For  my  own  part,  continued  Yorick, 
I  had  rather  direct  five  words  point  blank  to  the  heart. 

STERNE — Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  III. 


MORAL  SERMONS. 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  serv'd  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach'd  ! 
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Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth, 
Preach  it  who  might.     Such  was  their  love  of  truth, 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too. 

COWPER'S  Task,  Book  II. 

To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  called,  i.e.  ser- 
mons upon  virtues  and  vices,  without  inculcating  those  great 
Scripture  truths  of  redemption  and  grace  which  alone  can 
incite  and  enable  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteous- 
ness, what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels,  and  set  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to  make 
them  all  to  go  ?  BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 


HEARING  SERMONS. 

ANOTHER  says,  I  am  a  great  hearer  and  lover  of  sermons  ; 
nay,  I  have  so  entirely  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  hear- 
ing of  sermons,  that  I  must  confess  I  have  hardly  any  left  to 
practise  them.  And  will  not  this  avail  me  ?  Yes  ;  no  doubt 
it  would,  if  a  man  were  to  be  pulled  up  to  heaven  by  his  ears, 
or  if  the  Gospel  would  but  reverse  its  rule,  and  declare  in- 
stead, that  not  the  doers  of  the  word  but  the  hearers  only 
should  be  justified.  DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  186. 


PREACHING  SERMONS  OVER  AGAIN. 

DEAN  COLET  (the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School)  gave  as  a 
reason  for  the  repetition  of  his  Theological  Lectures,  that  it 
was  better  to  set  wholesome  cold  meat  before  his  hearers 
than  that  which  was  raw. 

DEAN  COLET'S  Preface  to  his  Prayers. 


WRITTEN  SERMONS. 

MANY  complaints  were  made  of  those  that  were  licensed 
to  preach ;  and,  that  they  might  be  able  to  justify  themselves, 
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they  began  generally  to  write  and  read  their  sermons :  and 
thus  did  this  custom  begin,  in  which,  what  is  wanting  in  the 
heat  and  force  of  delivery  is  much  made  up  by  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  matter ;  and  this  has  produced  many 
volumes  of  as  excellent  sermons  as  have  been  preached  in 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  Book  I.  p.  277. 


SERPIGO. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  this  word  of  Shakspeare — meaning,  a 
tetter — as  from  the  Latin ;  but  not  its  own  etymology,  which 
is  clearly  from  the  word  serpo,  "to  creep;"  that  being  the 
character  of  every  tetter,  or  ringworm,  whether  found  on  the 
head  or  elsewhere. 

It  occurs  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
"  Reason  thus  with  life,"  &c.  —  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  3. 
Scene  1.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FREQUENT  CHANGING  OF  SERVANTS. 

SON  Mari,  qu'une  affaire  appelle  dans  la  ville, 
Et  qui,  chez  lui  sortant,  a  tout  laisse  tranquille, 
Se  trouve  assez  surpris,  rentrant  dans  la  maison, 
De  voir  que  le  Portier  lui  demande  son  nom. 

BOILEAU,  Sat.  10. 

HONEST  SERVANT. 

O,  GOOD  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act  2.  Scene  3. 
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SERVICE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  gives  eighteen  uses  of  this  word,  but  omits 
the  well-known  sense  of  "  a  paper  of  confectionary,"  some- 
times given  to  each  guest  after  the  public  dinners  of  the  City 
Companies,  in  kind  consideration  of  the  Cinderellas  at  home, 
who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  May  not  the  ancient  custom — 
now  nearly  obsolete — of  supplying  the  same  benevolence  to 
young  children,  on  the  arrival  of  their  vacations,  suggest  the 
etymology,  from  the  service  of  which,  in  that  case,  it  is  meant 
to  be  the  reward,  where,  as  is  not  altogether  unusual,  the 
cause  is  put  for  the  effect  ?  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SETTING  OURSELVES  OFF  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE. 

SE  faire  valoir 

C'est  un  devoir.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON  SHAKSPEARE. 

Tis  not,  dear  bard  !  because  thou  had'st  the  key 

To  all  the  hidden  springs  of  minstrelsy  ; 

Or  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart 

CoukTst  ope,  with  every  passion  that  it  knows, 

Its  hopes  and  fears,  its  solaces  and  woes : 

'Tis  not  for  these  alone  I'd  bear  my  part 

In  honouring  thy  wond'rous  pow'r  of  mind, 
Th'  unrivall'd  pow'r  which  left  a  world  behind, 
(Of  our  times  in  advance,  as  of  thine  own) ; 
Nor  yet  the  sweetness  of  thy  magic  song, 
As,  in  harmonious  flow,  it  pour'd  along ; — 

These,  matchless  as  they  were,  would  not  alone 

Attract  each  heart  in  perpetuity : 

A  higher  charm  must  solve  the  mystery. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  source. 
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With  much  of  "  baser  matter  "  *  to  deplore, 
Much  of  alloy  mix'd  with  the  precious  ore, 
The  poet  still  pursued  an  upward  course. 

To  his  keen  eye  appeared  another  world 

Than  that  where  evil  had  his  flag  unfurled ; 

And  well  he  knew  the  only  remedy. 

None  better  could  detect,  or  more  expose, 

The  friends  profess'd  of  Truth,  but  her  worst  foes, 

Apparell'd  in  the  garb  of  Popery.t 

Nor  could  the  patrons  of  a  purer  creed, 

Who,  with  "  a  name  to  live,"  in  heart  were  "  dead,1'  J 

And  of  religion  had  the  form  alone, 

Though  highly  born,  or  grac'd  with  dignity, 

Escape  the  inquest  of  his  piercing  eye, 

Or  shadow  bring,  for  substance  to  atone. 

Hypocrisy  and  vice,  wherever  seen, 
Dishon'ring  God,  and  working  ill  to  men, 
Howe'er  disguis'd,  stood  naked  to  his  view. 
Pretended  zeal,  devoid  of  holy  love, 
And  faith  that  had  no  works  its  life  to  prove, 
With  force  unknown  before,  his  pencil  drew.§ 

*  "  Unmixed  with  baser  matter." — Hamlet. 

t  King  John,,  Act  3.  Scene  1.  Act  5.  Scene  1.  Henry  VIII.  et  passim. 
J  Rev.  iii.  1. 

§  "  All !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes, 

And,  with  a  virtuous  vizor,  hide  deep  vice." 

Richard  III.  Act  2.  Scene  2. 
"  O  !  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  4.  Scene  1 . 
'*  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 
VOL.  II.  L  L  "  Seem 
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The  fertile  source  of  human  woe  he  saw 

In  all  the  terrors  of  the  broken  Law ; 

For  "  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once," 

Had  not  the  Sovereign,  who  might  righteously 

Have  taken  vengeance,  "  found  the  remedy:"* 

Tidings  which  only  Scripture  could  announce. 

Of  Mercy,  as  the  attribute  of  heav'n, 
Display 'd  in  wrath  appeased  and  sin  forgiv'n, 
He  sung :  pardon  its  end ;  its  fountain,  love  ! 
And  thence  deduced  like  duty  to  our  kind, 
In  scattering  wide  the  mercy  we  would  find 
As  ever  we  would  look  for  grace  above. t 

Who  more  deplor'd,  or  more  reproVd,  than  he, 
Vices  of  slander  and  of  calumny,  t 

"  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd  ; 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ?" 

Henry  VI.  Part  2.  Act  3.  Scene  1. 
See,  also,  the  whole  scene  of  Richard  and  the  crown. 

Richard  III.  Act  3.  Scene  1.  et  passim. 
*  "  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once, 
And  he  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy."        Measure  for  Measure,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 
t  "It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 

And  earthly  pow'r  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy."— Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4.  Scene  1 . 
{  "But  he  who  niches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed."—  Othello,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

"  Back-wounding  calumny, 

The  whitest  virtue  strikes."     Measure  for  Measure,  Act  7.  Sc.  12. 
"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set.  down  aught  in  malice."  Othello,  Act  5.  Scene  2. 
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Or  more  of  charity  proclaimed  the  dues  ? 
Who  better  understood  the  golden  rule  * — 
Taught  by  the  founder  of  a  higher  school, — 
That  what  we  look  for,  we  must  not  refuse  ? 

No  scoffing  wit  of  modern  school  was  he, 

"Fesfring  "t  alive  in  infidelity, 

Or  in  philosophy's  fair  form  array'd  ;  | 

Nor  yet,  in  concert  with  a  later  brood, 

"  Denying  v  Him  "  who  bought  them  "  with  his  blood, 

By  false  disciples  now,  as  erst,  betray 'd.  § 

Thus,  vigorous  and  fresh,  our  Shakspeare  lives, 

And,  strong  in  moral  virtue,  still  survives, 

Secure  of  envied  immortality : 

Soaring  above  the  herd  of  meaner  bards, 

Who  sought,  and  found,  for  their  alone  rewards, 

A  base  and  transient  popularity.  IT  MISCELLANEOUS. 

*    Matthew  vii.  12. 

t    Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 

t  Colossians  ii.  8.   1  Timothy  vi.  20. 

§    2  Peter  ii.  1. 

*[[  "  We  admire  the  moral  aspect  and  bearing  of  Shakspeare's  instructive 
and  soul-commanding  muse ;  and  we  see,  in  this  quality,  an  immortal  supe- 
riority in  his  works  over  all  his  buskined  competitors,  whom  curiosity  may 
rescue  from  their  shrouds  for  our  transient  inspection  ;  but  to  whom  no  praise 
can  now  give  the  virtue  they  want,  nor,  from  that  deficiency,  can  it  make 
them  popular  in  human  society ;  where,  although  vice  may  be  written  or  prac- 
tised, it  is  never  honoured,  arid  will  not  long  be  remembered.  Shakspeare, 
shunning  the  infected  regions,  in  which  they  chose  to  sport,  has  escaped  their 
consuming  disease,  and  lives  still  in  vigorous  and  venerated  health,  producing 
and  teaching  a  new  intellectual  progeny  in  every  age,  who  feel  their  greatest 
merit  to  be  an  emulous  resemblance  of  their  undying  prototype." 

TURNER'S  History  of  England,  [Elizabeth]  Vol.  II.  chap.  37. 

"  Shakspeare,  with  every  disadvantage  of  situation,  held  an  elevated  course 
as  a  didactic  and  intellectual  poet :  and  whatever  may  remain  of  the  contagious 
atmosphere  through  which  it  was  his  lot  to  pass,  yet  he  displays  the  most  sub- 
lime lessons  of  virtue  and  morality  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  uninspired 
writer."  SIR  THOMAS  BERNARD'S  Comforts  of  Old  Age. 

L  L  2  "  Shakespeare 
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BUT  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be : 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.      DRYDEN. 

I  HONOUR  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any  man.  BI:N  JONSON — Discoveries. 

OR  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

MILTON — IS  Allegro. 

A  MAN  whose  heart  and  taste  are  modelled  on  the  Bible 
nauseates  Shakspeare  in  the  mass,  while  he  is  enraptured 
and  astonished  by  the  flashes  of  his  pre-eminent  genius. 

CKCIL'S  Remains,  p.  109. 

"  Shakspeare's  peculiar  character  consists  in  the  greater  purity  and  clearness, 
decision  and  completeness,  with  which  the  Christian  view  of  life  is  represented 
in  his  Dramas.  It  consists  especially  in  this :  that  everywhere  the  two  great 
elements  of  human  life  and  of  the  history  of  the  world — the  divine  guidance, 
and  the  freedom  of  man — stand  out  in  their  legitimate  authority  in  organic  con- 
nection and  reciprocal  action,  and  thus  in  the  whole  fulness  of  their  truth  and 
reality." 

Essay  on  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Calderon  and 
Goethe,  by  Dr.  Ulrici.     Halle,  1839. 

In  reviewing  this  German  work,  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1840 
observes:  "  Dr.  Ulrici  insists  emphatically  that  he  recognises  in  Shakspeare's 
Dramas— not  indeed  formally  taught,  either  theologically  or  ethically,  but  em- 
bodied in  the  genuine  form  of  poetical  representation — the  doctrines  of  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  man,  and  of  the  divine  grace  in  his  salvation  ; — doctrines 
which,  as  he  truly  adds,  are  altogether  left  out  of  sight  in  Goethe's  View  of 
Life,  and  by  Calderon  either  misunderstood  or  unpoetically  used.  All  this 
must  be,  to  many,  not  a  little  startling ;  but  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a 
mighty  truth,  not  merely  important  in  itself,  but  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the 
great  dramatist's  cast  of  thought ; — a  truth,  which,  in  one  sense  or  another,  fur- 
nishes the  clue  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  riddles  in  the  poet's  works.  One 
who  considers  Shakspeare  as  coming  up  to  so  lofty  a  standard  cannot  fail  to  en- 
tertain that  reverence  for  genius  and  truth  and  goodness,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  pleasure  as  well  as  all  soundness  in  criticism;  and  the  admirable 
analyses  of  the  poet's  works,  which  constitute  the  latter  half  of  the  volume, 
shew  the  writer  to  be  fully  qualified  for  expounding  such  a  creed." 
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THE  fine  passage  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 
"  And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world," 
appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero : 

"  Corporibus  elapsi  circum  terram  ipsam  volutantur,  nee 
hunc  in  locum  nisi  multis  exagitati  saeculis,  revertuntur." 

If  this  be  so,  it  forms  another  argument  for  his  learning. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IT  is  no  compliment  to  Shakspeare  to  say  that  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  times.  He  was  equally  in  advance  of  our  own 
times ;  for  as  there  has  been  no  writer  like  him  since,  so  has 
he  no  parallel  at  present.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHAKSPEARE-MANIA. 

FROM  beggars,  to  the  great  who  rule  the  helm, 
One  Shakspeare-mania  rag'd  through  all  the  realm. 

PETER  PINDAR. 

SHAME HOPEFUL. 

THE  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VII.] 

SHAVING. 

THE  best  mode  of  performing  this  operation  will  be  found 
in  a  liberal  application  of  the  usual  lather  of  soap,  and 
then,  with  a  cloth  or  napkin,  very  slowly  rubbing  it  entirely 
off:  a  second  lather  must  be  then  applied,  after  which  the 
razor  should  be  used. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  small  particles  of 
dust  which  have  insensibly  accumulated  upon  the  skin  are 
thus  transferred  to  the  napkin  (as  any  one  may  easily  con- 
vince himself)  before  the  razor  can  be  injured  by  them  ;  for 
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however  minute  in  themselves,  they  form  an  aggregate  of 
grits,  which  impede  its  operation  by  more  or  less  affecting 
its  edge.  The  rubbing  of  soap  on  the  chin  after  the  applica- 
tion of  water  is  wholly  unlike  this  process  in  its  result. 

If  appearances  were  to  be  regarded  rather  than  utility,  no 
one  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  record  what  may  excite  the 
ridicule  of  some,  and  can,  at  best,  only  interest  one-half  of 
the  community  :  but  let  any  one,  who  is  not  above  learning, 
only  pursue  this  plan,  and  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  sugges- 
tion, and  find  especially,  that,  in  addition  to  securing  his 
own  comfort,  his  razors  will  require  much  less  frequent 
recruiting.  Communicated  by  Sir  C.  F.  Bart. 

N.B.  In  shaving,  a  sitting  posture  is  indispensible,  since 
the  whole  muscular  and  nervous  system  is  then  alone  in 
such  a  state  of  repose  as  is  favourable  to  the  operation. 


SHERIFFS  ON  A  PAR  J  AND  A  JUDGE  ABOVE  PAR. 

THE  two  sheriffs,  Sir  Francis  Desanges  and  Sir  George 
Alderson,  who  were  both  knighted  in  their  shrievalty,  were 
remarkably  diminutive,  and  were  called  "  the  23d  and  24th 
of  June,"  or  the  shortest  [k]nights  in  the  year. 

When  the  healths  of  Judges  Littledale  and  Gazelee  were 
drank  as  "the  Judges  of  Assize,"  the  latter  observed,  in 
reference  to  their  disproportionate  size,  "  That  can't  be  you 
and  me,  brother."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  custom  of  Yorkshire,  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  those  delights  which  dogs  and  horses  administer. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  [Of  Sir  Philip  Stapleton],  Vol.  I. 
Part  II.  p.  297. 
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THE  SMELL  OF  THE  SHOP. 

No  man  forgets  his  original  trade :  the  rights  of  nations 
and  of  kings  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians 
discuss  them.  JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets  [Milton]. 

DEFECTION  OF  THE  REV.  R.  W.  S—    -  AND   OTHERS  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  mind  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  can  bear  to 
see  even  its  spiritual  father  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and 
scandalize  the  Gospel,  but  will  remain  itself  unmoved.  The 
man  is  in  possession  of  a  treasure,  which,  if  others  are 
foolish  enough  to  abandon,  yet  they  cannot  detract  any 
thing  from  the  value  attached  to  it  in  his  esteem. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  111. 

A  FRIEND'S  RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 
THIS  feather  stirs :  she  lives !     If  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  5.  Scene  3. 

SIGHT  SEEING. 

WERE  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece 
of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man.  Any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give 
a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


LIVING  BY  SIGHT  AND  SENSE. 

WE  treat  sensible  and  present  things  as  realities,  and 
future  and  eternal  things  as  fables;  whereas  the  reverse 
should  be  our  habit.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p,  372. 
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SILENCE. 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  there  are  many  occasions 
in  human  life,  where  silence  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  eloquence  itself.  Hence  the  apparently  contradictory,  but 
beautiful  phrase,  "  the  eloquence  of  silence,"  as  applied  either 
to  that  sort  of  persuasive  pleading  in  which  the  eye,  perhaps, 
does  all,  and  the  tongue  does  nothing ;  or  to  that  unaffected  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  where  the  mute  submission  of  the  sufferer 
interests  our  feelings  and  awakens  our  sympathies  in  a  way 
which  the  louder  tones  of  complaint  would  have  failed  to  do. 
On  this  latter  point  Shakspeare  has  this  expression : 
"  Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her." 

And  again : 

"  I  am  not  very  sick,  since  I  can  reason  of  it." 

Lavater,  who  was  a  nice  observer  of  human  nature,  says, 
"  He  knows  not  how  to  speak  who  cannot  be  silent ;  still  less 
how  to  act  with  vigour  and  decision."  And  again :  "  Not 
every  one  who  has  the  gift  of  speech  understands  the  value 
of  silence.  He  who  can  express  a  great  meaning  by  silence, 
when  much  might  have  been  said  pointedly,  and  when  a 
common  man  would  have  been  prolix,  will  speak  in  the 
moment  of  decision  like  an  oracle." — Aphorisms. 

Silence  designates  some  of  the  stronger  passions.  To  say 
nothing  of  love — it  marks  astonishment  and  happiness.  Thus 
Shakspeare : 

"  I  like  your  silence :  it  the  more  shews  off  your  wonder." 
And  again  the  same  writer : 

"  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy.  I  were  but  little  happy 
if  I  could  say  how  much." 

It  is  rather  for  us,  however,  to  consider  theuse  of  silence. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  instance  cases,  in  the  prosecution 
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of  mere  worldly  affairs,  where  silence  is  invaluable.  In 
inferiors  and  juniors  it  is  frequently  their  best  wisdom, 
because  generally  their  manifest  duty.  In  superiors,  a  well- 
timed  silence  is  sometimes  nothing  less  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  authority  itself.  With  statesmen,  policy  alone  would 
dictate  silence  on  many  occasions ;  and  whoever  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  readily  remember  cases,  when  Mr.  Pitt  (the  most 
eloquent  of  men)  shewed  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  silence  in  its  place.  While,  however,  the  man  of 
sense  avails  himself  of  the  power  of  silence,  the  fool  himself  is 
under  considerable  obligations  to  it:  for,  as  Solomon 
observes,  "  When  he  holdeth  his  peace  he  is  counted  wise." 
Its  value  is  further  seen  as  opposed  to  every  thing  like  verbosity 
and  loquacity,  which  are  marks  of  weakness :  for  Swift  has 
said,  "  Words  flow  quickest  where  there  are  fewer  ideas  ;  as 
people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  which  is  almost 
empty,  than  they  do  out  of  a  full  one."  Silence  may  be 
further  considered  as  complimentary.  "The  most  delicate 
flattery,"  said  Addison,  "is  to  be  a  listener"  Let  this  use  of 
silence  be  considered,  and  it  will  not  appear  to  be  small  or 
secondary.  To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  silence  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  all  the  female 
armoury,  and  for  this  simple  reason — it  is  a  defensive 
weapon ;  and  females  are,  through  every  scene  of  life,  neces- 
sarily cast  most  upon  the  defensive.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected  here,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  a  panegyric 
on  silence,  but  do  not  inform  us  when  to  be  silent.  The 
writer  feels  this  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  present  subject ; 
for  who  shall  give  shape  and  colour  to  those  nice  and  delicate 
occasions,  which  require  the  closest  attention  and  the  longest 
life  to  observe  and  improve  ?  Who  shall  embody  thoughts, 
and  paint  the  mind?  Who,  that  has  even  acquired  this 
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experience,  can  hope  to  describe  it  upon  paper?  and  far 
indeed  is  it  from  the  writer  to  suppose  that  he  has  gained 
it.  Little  else  can  be  done  here  than  in  adverting  to 
.generals.  Long  and  painful  intercourse  with  men  and  things  ; 
a  habit  of  watching  the  minutest  incidents  of  life,  and  the 
various  terms  of  conversations ;  and,  above  all,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart ;  can  alone  fill  up  the  outline. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  more  particularly  as 
Christians.  Silence  is  valuable  as  a  delicate  yet  powerful 
mode  of  reproof.  What  is  there  in  all  history,  sacred  or 
profane,  equal  to  that  single  verse  of  St.  Luke :  "  And  the 
Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter?"  Not  a  word  is 
heard !  Was  silence  ever  so  effectual,  or  rebuke  so  tender  ? 
The  late  Bishop  of  London  observes,  that  no  painter  has  ever 
ventured  to  describe  this  look,  in  which  our  Lord  may  be 
supposed  to  have  included  so  much  more  than  even  his  lan- 
guage would  have  conveyed.  And  what  has  not  an  awful 
silence  sometimes  effected  for  his  people  and  his  cause,  in 
repressing  the  rage  of  sin,  and  checking  the  sinner  in  his 
career ;  in  frowning  down  the  infidel  or  the  scorner,  when 
an  able  argument  would  have  been  lost  upon  them  ?  This 
is  the  shield  from  which  the  keenest  shafts  have  frequently 
glanced  without  effect. 

Silence  is  precious,  as  it  represses  anger.  What  a  fire  of 
bitterness  and  wrath  is  quenched  at  once  by  this  blessed 
remedy !  How  does  this  disarm  opposition !  How  does  it 
soothe  irritation,  and  allay  resentment ! 

Silence  is  also  of  great  consequence  as  a  medium  of  con- 
veying the  expression  of  dissent,  or  opposition  in  sentiment, 
to  those  whom  we  may  tenderly  love,  and  who  perhaps 
would  feel  too  sensibly  a  more  plain  and  decided  statement 
of  opinion.  It  is  here  that  the  value  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, when  under  religious  influence,  shines  forth  with  a 
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lustre  all  its  own.  Let  one,  at  least,  who  duly  feels  the 
advantage  of  that  amiable  and  mitigated  opposition,  which 
softens  down  the  stronger  feelings  without  extinguishing 
them,  which  reproves  without  offence,  and  often  resists 
what  is  wrong  with  the  greater  effect,  from  not  appearing  to 
resist  it  at  all, — let  such  an  .one  pay  this  willing  tribute  to 
that  sagacity  of  the  heart,  which  discerns  its  time,  is  watchful 
of  occasions,  and  often  achieves,  by  saying  nothing,  what 
would  never  be  accomplished  by  saying  much.  Silence, 
viewed  as  between  man  and  his  God,  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  superiority.  "Be  silent,  oh  all  flesh  before  the  Lord." 
(Zechariah.)  Silence  is  an  evidence  of  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will,  and  of  patience  under  the  smarting  rod.  "  I  was 
dumb  ;  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it."  (Psalm 
xxxix.  9.)  "Be  silent  [margin]  to  the  Lord,  and  wait 
patiently."  (Psalm  xxxvii.  7.) 

The  excellence  of  silence  is  seen  under  the  provocations 
and  persecutions  of  the  wicked.  Our  blessed  Lord  "  answered 
nothing  "  to  the  taunting  and  ungodly  questions  of  Pilate 
and  the  Jews.  And  "  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.1'  (Isaiah  liii.  7.)  Silence  is 
worship.  Hannah  was  an  example  of  this  :  "  She  spake  in 
her  heart,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard."  "  Be  more  ready 
to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools."  (Eccles.)  Silence 
is  prayer.  Nehemiah  is  an  instance  :  "  So  I  prayed  to  the 
God  of  heaven ; "  and  this  while  he  was  waiting  at  the 
king's  table. 

Silence  is  praise.  "  Praise  is  silent  [margin]  for  thee,  oh 
God,  in  Zion."  (Psalm  Ixv.  1.)  And  again  :  "  Many,  oh  Lord 
my  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works,  which  thou  hast  done,  and 
thy  thoughts  which  are  to  usward ;  they  cannot  be  reckoned 
up  in  order  unto  thee :  if  I  would  declare,  and  speak  of  them, 
they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered."  (Psalm  xl.  5.) 
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And  thus  our  own  poet,  Thompson : 
-  "  But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable. 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise  !  " 

Silence  is  contrition  for  sin.  "  I  am  vile/'  "  I  will  lay 
my  hand  upon  my  mouth."  (Job.) 

Silence  is  charity.  When  no  good  can  be  spoken  of  a  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  a  mean  mark  of  true  religion  to  speak  no 
evil.  There  is  a  holy  continence  of  the  tongue  which  is 
only  second  to  the  continence  of  the  mind. 

Silence  is  humility.  The  Christian  will  be  silent  respecting 
his  own  advances  and  attainments,  his  own  gifts  or  graces. 
"  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth." 

Finally,  Silence  is  self-denial  While  fluency  of  speech 
is  difficult  to  most  persons,  it  may  seem  strange  to  such 
that  any  should  find  it  difficult  to  be  silent :  they  are  apt  to 
think  it  a  greater  difficulty  to  speak  than  to  be  silent ;  but 
they  know  little  of  the  snare  and  trial  which  a  ready  faculty 
of  speech  itself  is  to  many ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  talk  for  victory  or  applause ;  and  consider  not  the 
danger  of  being  proud  of  that  accomplishment,  of  which  they 
are  envying  others  the  possession.  The  true  Christian  will 
therefore  be  watchful  over  his  own  powers  of  conversation  ; 
and  tremble  at  the  dangers  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
best  things  in  human  hands.  This  holy  fear  will  often  com- 
mand him  to  silence  when  others  suspect  not  the  reason ; 
and  will  effectually  restrain  him  from  dazzling  as  a  meteor, 
when  he  cannot  shine  as  a  sun. 

To  conclude : — can  we  wonder  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
should  recommend  the  discipline  of  the  mouth :  "  Hear,  oh 
ye  children,  the  discipline  of  the  mouth?"  (Eccles. xxiv.  7.) 
Now,  whatever  worldly  persons  may  achieve  by  silence, 
from  their  sense  of  its  necessity  and  its  excellence,  it  is  not 
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too  much  to  say,  that  the  Christian  alone  turns  this  advan- 
tage to  its  best  account.  He  who  is  silent  on  principle,  will 
be  silent  to  some  purpose ;  and  whoever  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining judgment  from  above  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  occasion  of  being  silent,  will  not  fail  of  his  object.  It  is 
only  the  true  Christian  who  can  habitually  keep  the  rein  upon 
his  tongue,  because  he  is  better  assisted  in  doing  so  than 
others.  Hence  David  prays,  "  Keep  thou  the  door  of  my 
lips.'1  MISCELLANEOUS. 

-  SILENCE  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 


ELOQUENT  SILENCE. 

THE  silence,  often,  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

SHAKSPEARE — Winters  Tale,  Act 2.  Scene  2. 


A  WISE  SILENCE. 

IF  there  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel  dislike,  that  is 
the  person  of  whom  you  ought  never  to  speak. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  394. 


SILENCE  GIVES  CONSENT, 

Qui  tacet,  consentire  habetur.        MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  REASON  FOR  SILENCE. 

THOUGH,  by  his  place,  he  presided  in  all  public  councils,  and 
was  most  sharp-sighted  in  the  consequence  of  things,  yet  he 
was  seldom  known  to  speak  in  matters  of  state,  which  he 
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well  knew  were,  for  the  most  part,  concluded  before  they 
were  brought  to  that  public  agitation. 

LORD  CLARENDON — [Of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.]    Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  p.  46. 


SILENCE  IS  SAFETY. 

LE  silence  est  le  parti  le  plus  sur  pour  celui  qui  se  dene 
de  soi-meme.  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  SILENCE. 

IF  I  deserve  praise  for  the  things  I  have  told,  I  deserve 

still  more  for  the  things  I  have  not  told. 

OWEN  CAMBRIDGE. 

[Quoted  by  Miss  Hawkins.] 


SILLY. 

THIS  word  originally  meant  "  happy/1  and  "  fortunate ; "  be- 
ing derived  from  the  Saxon  word  for  "  happy."  It  is  always 
spelt  seely,  by  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  [temp.  Eliza- 
beth] ;  but  all  Dr.  Johnson's  authorities  being  more  modern, 
apply  to  a  time  when  the  word  had  lost  its  original  meaning. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EMBOSSED  SILVER,  [LITERALLY,  BLISTERED]. 

PUSTULATUM  argentum.  MARTIAL. 


SIMONY. 

SIMONY  has  been  oft  complained  of,  and  many  laws  have 
been  made  against  it ;  but  new  contrivances  are  still  found 
out  to  elude  them  all :  and  it  is  a  disease  that  will  still  hang 
on  the  Church,  as  long  as  covetousness  and  ambition  ferment 
so  strongly  in  the  minds  of  churchmen. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  Plistory,  Book  I.  p.  165. 
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SIMONY,  OR  ST.  PETER  AT  ROME. 

AN  fuerit  Petrua  Romse  sub  judice  lis  est : 

Simonem  Romae  nemo  fuisse  negat.  OWEN. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  ORNAMENT. 

RECURRING  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  how  greatly  our  inward  veneration  for 
her  Services  is  assisted  by  the  order  and  dignity  of  her 
temples  of  divine  worship. 

I  cannot  concur  with  those  who,  professing  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  Scriptural  jealousy  for  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship,  speak  of  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  costly 
magnificence  of  a  sacred  edifice  as  inconsistent  with  that 
simplicity.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  simplicity  should  ever  be  a 
governing  principle  pervading  all  our  sacred  buildings ;  but 
the  objector  may  be  reminded,  that  there  is  a  sublime  and 
elevated,  as  well  as  a  plain  and  unadorned  simplicity:  the 
latter  may  befit  our  own  habitations,  but  surely  falls  below 
what  is  due  to  the  House  of  God,  when  we  have  the  means  of 
arraying  it  with  something  more  dignified  and  costly. 

On  the  important  principle  of  simplicity,  I  would  remark, 
that  while  it  necessarily  rejects  that  which  is  showy,  gaudy, 
crowded,  and  distracted,  it  fully  recognises  all  that  is  grace- 
ful, beautiful,  magnificent,  and  even,  where  practicable, 
highly  enriched  ;  the  principle  of  simplicity  being  still  pre- 
served when  those  enrichments  are  subordinated  to,  and  in 
no  respect  interrupt,  the  leading  characteristic  features  of 
the  edifice ;  and  which  will  always  be  the  case  when  de- 
signed by  superior  taste  and  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
architect. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  same  God  and  Saviour, 
for  whose  worship  all  our  churches  are  erected,  himself 
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entered  the  Temple  of  old,  and  looked  round  about  upon  all 
things,  including,  of  course,  the  "  goodly  stones  and  gifts " 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  he  took  no  exception  to  any  of 
its  splendid  embellishments :  his  displeasure  was  exclusively 
manifested  against  the  disorder  which  prevailed,  the  traffic 
which  was  carried  on,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  which 
reigned  throughout  the  assembly.  All  that  was  accessory  to 
this,  and  this  only,  he  expelled  from  the  hallowed  place :  the 
costly  splendour  of  the  building  he  left  unmolested  and 
unreproved. 

Remarks  on  Monumental  Architecture.  [Presented  to  the 
Exeter  Architectural  Society  in  1842,  by  John  Bacon, 
Esq ,  and  printed  by  the  Society,  p.  10.] 


CHRISTIAN  SIMPLICITY. 

A  SOUND  heart  is  an  excellent  casuist.  Men  stand  doubt- 
ing what  they  shall  do,  while  an  evil  heart  is  at  the  bottom. 
If,  with  St.  Paul,  they  simply  did  one  thing,  the  way  would  be 
plain.  A  miser,  or  an  ambitious  man,  knows  his  points  ; 
and  he  has  such  a  simplicity  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  that 
you  seldom  find  him  at  a  loss  about  the  steps  which  he  should 
take  to  attain  them.  He  has  acquired  a  sort  of  instinctive 
habit  in  his  pursuit.  Simplicity  and  rectitude  would  have 
prevented  a  thousand  schisms  in  the  Church,  which  have 
generally  arisen  from  men  having  something  else  in  plan 
and  prospect,  and  not  the  one  thing. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  27. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN  ENSURES  SUCCESS. 

LIBERET  me  Deus  ab  homine  unius  tantum  negotii. 

ST.  BERNARD. 
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SIN. 

NIHIL  est  grave  nisi  peccatum.       ST.  CHRYSOSTOM. 

SIN BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

FOR  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
SHAKSPEARE — Richard  II.  Act  5.  Scene  5.     [First  Folio.] 

SIN  IN  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

I  HAVE  seen  such  sin  in  the  Church,  that  I  have  been  often 
brought  by  it  to  a  sickly  state  of  mind.  But  when  I  have 
turned  to  the  world,  I  have  seen  sin  working  there  in  such 
measures  and  forms,  that  I  have  turned  back  again  to  the 
Church,  with  more  wisdom  of  mind,  and  more  affection  to  it, 
tainted  as  it  is.  I  see  sin,  however,  nowhere  put  on  such  an 
odious  appearance  as  in  the  Church.  It  mixes  itself  with 
the  most  holy  things,  and  debases  them,  and  turns  them  to 
its  own  purposes.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  very  pinnacles  of 
the  temple.  The  history  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church 
has  also  checked  the  disgust  which  would  arise  from  seeing 
the  impure  state  of  things  before  our  eyes.  Folly  and  wick- 
edness sported  themselves,  even  then,  in  almost  all  possible 
forms.  I  turn,  in  such  states  of  mind,  to  two  portraits  in  my 
study — John  Bradford  and  Archbishop  Leighton.  These 
never  fail,  in  such  cases,  to  speak  forcibly  to  my  heart,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  there  is  pure  religion,  and  to  tell  me  what 
that  religion  is.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  320. 

CONFESSION  OF  SIN. 

WHEN  St.  Paul  said  that  he  was  "  the  chief  of  sinners," 
I  was  not  born.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  most  abrupt  groanings  of  an  humble  soul,  pressed 
with  infirmities,  and  wrestling  with  temptations,  and  thence 
feelingly  imploring  the  assistance  of  God,  is  a  more  accepta- 
ble sacrifice  to  him,  than  any  hymns,  which  the  most  exalted 

VOL.  ii.  M  M 
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understanding  can  dictate,  or  any  office  which  the  most  com- 
posed affections  can  perform. 

DR.  YOUNG'S  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  152. 


SINS  AFTER  CONVERSION. 

A  SHEEP  may  slip  into  a  slough,  as  well  as  a  swine.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  sheep  dreads  a  fall,  and  speedily  rises 
from  it ;  while  it  is  a  habit  with  the  swine  to  be  unclean, 
and  to  love  the  same  condition  as  the  other  abhors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIN,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

LINES  ON  A  PANE  OF  GLASS  IN  ST.  EDMUND  HALL,  OXFORD. 

MY  dear  Eliza,  dost  thou  wish  to  know 
Why  two  bright  colours  on  that  apple  glow  ? 
I'll  tell  thee,  love.    When  Eve  with  fearless  foot 
Approach'd  to  gather  the  forbidden  fruit, 
The  golden  apple  blush'd  in  crimson  strains ; 
And,  in  remembrance,  still  the  blush  retains. 

SUGGESTED  CONCLUSION. 

Unlike  the  water,  which  was  turn'd  to  wine, 
This  change  denoted  both  thy  fall  and  mine. 
Yet,  as  from  Adam  all  their  death  derive, 
E'en  so  "  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SMALL  DUTIES  AND  GREAT  SINS. 

"  YE  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel : "  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

In  the  old  English  translation  this  is  rendered,  "  which 
strain  out  a  gnat;"  and  this  is  more  conformable  to  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  custom  which  prevailed 
all  over  the  East,  of  passing  their  wine  and  other  liquors 
through  a  strainer,  that  no  gnats  or  flies  might  get  into  the 
cup.  BISHOP  PEARCE. 
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SIN HARD  WORK. 

THE  Greek  word  for  wickedness  is  irovypta,  derived  from 
-novas,  "  labour : "  nor  is  there  any  harder  work  in  the  world 
than  sin.  DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  X.  p.  332. 

"  THE  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  Prov.  xiii.  15. 

"  MY  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."      Matt.  xi.  30. 

INDWELLING  SIN. 

ST.  PAUL  said,  "lam  sold  under  sin;"  but  it  is  told  of 
Ahab  that  he  "  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness.""  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  man  who  sells  himself,  and  the 
poor  Negro  who  is  kidnapped.  "  It  is  no  more/"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me." 

REV.  W.  JAY. 

"  AND  it  came  to  pass  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
waxen  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  but  did 
not  utterly  drive  them  out.  Joshua  xvii.  13. 

IT  is  with  our  sins  after  regeneration,  as  it  was  with  the 
beast  mentioned  in  Daniel ;  which,  though  it  was  wounded 
with  a  deadly  wound,  yet  had  its  life  prolonged  for  a  season. 

FLAVEL. 

I  CANNOT  pray,  but  I  sin ;  I  cannot  hear  or  preach  a  ser- 
mon, but  I  sin ;  I  cannot  give  an  alms  or  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  I  sin ;  nay,  I  cannot  so  much  as  confess  my  sins, 
but  my  very  confessions  are  still  aggravations  of  them.  My 
repentance  needs  to  be  repented  of ;  my  tears  want  washing  ; 
and  the  very  washing  of  my  tears  needs  still  to  be  washed 
over  again  in  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer.  Thus,  not  only 
the  worst  of  my  sins,  but  even  the  best  of  my  duties,  speak 
me  a  child  of  Adam ;  insomuch,  that  whensoever  I  reflect 
MM  2 
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upon  my  past  actions,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  my  whole  life, 
from  the  time  of  my  conception  to  this  very  moment,  to  be 
but  as  one  continued  act  of  sin. 

BISHOP  BEVERIDGE — Private  Thoughts,  Art.  FV.  p.  333. 


LITTLE  SINS. 

Quam  minutae  guttae  !  et  tamen  implent  flumina,  et  domus 
ejiciunt,  timenda  ergo  rima  multitudinis,  si  non  magnitu- 
dinis.  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

TAKE  heed  of  accounting  any  sin  small,  lest  at  last  you 
account  not  any  sin  great, 

Morning  Lectures  at  Cripplegate,  Sermon  I. 

PRINCIPIIS  obsta.  Proverb. 

GIVE  the  water  no  passage.  Ecclesiasiicus  xxv.  25. 


NO  LITTLE  SINS. 

THE  first  sin  was  once  thought  a  small  one ;  but  if  events 
are  to  be  measured  by  their  consequences,  an  entire  world 
was  ruined  by  that  one  small  sin :  and  then  consider  what  it 
cost  to  repair  the  ruin  which  it  occasioned !  Had  no  second 
sin  ever  followed  that  one,  the  breach  could  never  have  been 
healed  by  man.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  MALIGNITY  OF  SIN. 

THE  heinousness  of  any  sin  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  about  which  it  is  conversant,  or  the 
grossness  of  the  outward  action.  When  the  Lord  expressly 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  and  his  rational  creatures  say,  "  I 
will,"  whether  the  contest  be  about  "an  apple"  or  a  king- 
dom, it  is  stubbornness  and  rebellion. 

SCOTT —  1  Samuel  xv.  23. 
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THE  RELATIVE  MISERY  OF  SIN. 

"  THAT  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity." — Joshua 
xxii.  20. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  is  involved  in  the  com- 
mon phrase  of,  "  He  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own."  Every 
bad  man  is  the  enemy  of  his  wife,  his  children,  his  family  at 
large,  his  Church,  his  country,  and  his  kind ;  nor  does  any 
rank  he  may  hold  in  society  invalidate  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, or  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  transgressor. 

REV.  W.  JAY.     [Quoted  from  memory.] 


OCCASIONS  OF  SIN  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

IF  we  know  our  own  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  sin,  we 
shall  fear  to  expose  ourselves  to  hazards,  and  be  willing  even 
to  abridge  ourselves  of  some  things  lawful,  when  they  prove 
dangerous.  For  he  that  will  do  always  all  he  lawfully  may, 
shall  often  do  something  that  lawfully  he  may  not. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON — On  St.  Peter  iii.  11. 

SINS  OF  OMISSION. 

THE  whole  of  the  twenty- fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  is 
employed  to  teach  us  that  sins  of  omission  will  constitute  the 
principal  cause  of  a  sinner's  condemnation  at  the  Last  Day. 
The  foolish  virgins  are  excluded  from  the  marriage-feast,  not 
for  having  betrayed  the  bridegroom,  but  because  they  were 
unprepared  to  receive  him :  the  slothful  servant  is  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  not  for  having  robbed  another  of  his  talent, 
but  for  the  non- improvement  of  his  own;  and  the  horrible 
sentence,  "Depart,  ye  cursed!"  is  pronounced  upon  the  wicked 
for  neglecting  to  perform  offices  of  charity. 

CROUCH'S  Manuscript  Lectures  on  the  Gospel. 


SINS  OF  OTHERS  OCCASIONED  BY  US. 

LIBERA  me,  Domine,  a  peccatis  meis  alienis. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
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THE  LIKE,  AS  COPIED  BY  US. 

"  NEITHER  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins." 

1  Timothy  v.  22. 

THE  POWER  OF  SIN. 

THAT  which  first  overcomes  a  man  is  the  last  thing  he 
overcomes.  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

ST.  PETER'S  EARLY  MISTAKE  AS  TO  THE  ONLY  REMEDY  FOR  SIN. 

"WHEN  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  (the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,)  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." — St.  Luke  v.  8. 

Foolish  man !  to  whom  should  the  physician  come  but  to 
the  sick  ?  and  foolish  thing,  to  imagine  that  the  patient  must 
be  recovered  before  he  comes  ! 

DR.  SIMON  FORD — [Spirit  of  Adoption.] 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SIN. 

PRIMO  importable ;  processu  temporis,  grave ;  paulo  post, 
leve ;  postea,  placet,  et  suave  est ;  ad  extremum,  quod  erat 
importable  ad  faciendum,  est  impossibile  ad  continendum. 

ST.  BERNARD — De  Cous. 

VICE  is  a  monster  of  such  odious  mien, 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.         POPE. 

Ex  voluntate  perversa,  facta  est  consuetudo,  et  dum  con- 
suetudini  non  resistitur,  facta  est  necessitas. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE — Conf.  Lib.  VIII. 


THE  PROMISES  OF  SIN. 

THE  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the  conduct  of  Jael :  it 
brings  butter  in  a  lordly  dish  :  it  bids  high  for  the  soul.  But 
when  it  has  fascinated  and  lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  the 
hammer  are  behind.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  317. 
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THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 

THE  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson  observed,  in  a  sermon  [1 7th  Jan. 
1837],  in  reference  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  first, 
that  it  appeared  by  no  means  certain  that  it  could  be  now 
committed,  since  it  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  a 
blasphemous  ascription  of  the  divine  miracles  to  the  agency 
of  Satan  ;  but,  secondly,  that  whatever  this  sin  might  be,  its 
peculiar  character  was  of  a  hardening  tendency,  under  which, 
he  who  committed  it  was  insensible  to  its  evil,  and  indifferent 
to  its  consequences ;  whereas  they  who  were  most  afraid  of 
having  committed  this  sin  were  the  most  unlike  of  all  others 
to  have  yielded  to  it.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SINCERITY  EVIDENCED  BY  CONSISTENCY. 

THE  best  proof  of  sincerity  is  consistency ;  or,  as  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  has  it,  one  action  like  another,  and  all  like 
Jesus  Christ.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  SINGLE  OBJECT. 

EVERY  man  should  aim  to  do  one  thing  well.  If  he  dissi- 
pates his  attention  on  several  objects,  he  may  have  excellent 
talents  entrusted  to  him,  but  they  will  be  entrusted  to  no 
good  end.  Concentrated  on  his  proper  object,  they  might 
have  a  vast  energy ;  but  dissipated  on  several,  they  will  have 
none.  Let  other  objects  be  pursued  indeed,  but  only  so  far 
as  they  may  subserve  the  main  purpose.  By  neglecting  this 
rule,  I  have  seen  frivolity  and  futility  written  on  minds  of 
great  power ;  and  by  regarding  it,  I  have  seen  very  limited 
minds  acting  in  the  first  rank  of  their  profession.  I  have 
seen  a  large  capital  and  a  great  stock  dissipated,  and  the  man 
reduced  to  beggary;  and  I  have  seen  a  small  capital  and 
stock  improved  to  great  riches. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  313. 
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SINGULARITY. 

FONTENELLE,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a 
long  enumeration  of  that  great  philosopher's  virtues  and  at- 
tainments with  an  observation,  that  "  he  was  not  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or  affected" 
It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ; 
that  he  was  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom  without 
purchasing  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things ;  and  that  he 
stood  alone,  merely  because  he  had  left  the  rest  of  mankind 
behind  him,  not  because  he  deviated  from  the  common  track. 

Adventurer,  No.  131. 

SINGULARITY,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the  general  prac- 
tice, is  a  kind  of  defiance  which  justly  provokes  the  hostility 
of  ridicule.  He,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar  habits,  is 
worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  Lives.    [Swift.] 

SINGULARITY  AND  SECESSION  FROM  THE  GENERAL  OPINION. 

HE  who  affects  to  quarrel  with  or  despise  the  world  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  a  spoilt  child,  who,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  his  mother  for  some  petty  contradiction,  "  resolved  to 
stay  all  night  on  the  bridge."  The  despiser  of  mankind  will, 
in  general,  find  his  anger  or  resentment  well  paid  with 
ample  interest :  he  may  stay  for  fifty  nights  on  the  comfort- 
less bridge  of  secession,  frozen  with  cold  or  drenched  with 
rain ;  and  the  world,  so  far  from  feeling  for  his  situation,  or 
meeting  him  half  way  with  offers  of  pity  and  condolence,  will 
ridicule  the  impotence  of  that  ineffectual  revenge,  which  re- 
coils only  to  its  own  injury,  and  add  by  bitter  insult  new 
barbs  to  the  arrows  of  affliction. 

Life  of  Armstrong,  Lounger  s  Common-Place  Book,  Vol.  I. 
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SINNERS — MUTUAL  REPROVERS. 

"  AND  they  said,  What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that." — 
Matt,  xxvii.  4. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  see  to.  He  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  his  own  guilt,  but  preferred  to  look  a  violent  death 
in  the  face  instead.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SISTERS. 

So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition  ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 
SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Niyhfs  Dream,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 

LIFE  OF  POPE  SIXTUS  V.,  TRANSLATED  BY  FARNEWORTH,  LONDON,  1754. 

LETI'S  Vita  di  Sisti  V.  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  copy 
of  an  Italian  manuscript  which  fell  into  his  hands,  with  some 
few  additions,  and  thrown  into  a  somewhat  different  form. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  is,  what  credit  this  manuscript 
deserves.  It  is  a  collection  made,  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  years,  of  anecdotes  of  a  most  apocryphal  nature.  The 
story,  especially,  about  the  Conclave,  and  Sixtus's  hypocrisy 
of  pretending  to  be  a  dying  man  before  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  expected  to  make  an  early  vacancy  by  death, 
deserves  no  credit.  Sixtus  V.  was  not  the  first  Pope  of  whom 
it  was  told.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Acta  Concilii  Tridentini, 
1546,  it  is  related  of  Paul  III.  "  Mortuo  Clemente,  valde  cal- 
lide  primum  simulabat ....  vix  prae  senio  posse  suis  pedibus 
consistere:  arridebat  omnibus,  laedebat  neminem,  suamque 
prorsus  voluntatem  ad  nutum  reliquorum  accommodabat : 
ubi  se  jam  pontificem  declaratum  sensit,  qui  antea  tarditatem, 
morbum,  senium,  et  quasi  formidolosum  leporem  simulabat, 
extemplo  tune  est  factus  agilis,  validus,  imperiosus,  suamque 
inauditum  ferociam  ....  csepit  ostendere." 
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As  to  the  character  of  the  Translation,  it  may  be  as  well 
that  Mr.  Farneworth  should  speak  for  himself,  as  he  does  in 
his  Preface :  "  It  is  very  far  from  being  a  literal  translation. 
I  own  myself  entirely  indebted  to  Leti  for  the  marrow  and 
substance  of  the  history;  but  I  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
taken  the  relation  of  the  facts  out  of  his  hands,  though  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  whole  and  every  particular 
circumstance.  Whether  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  clearer  method, 
or  told  the  story  in  a  better  manner,  or  how  I  have  succeeded, 
I  cannot  tell ;  nor  will  I  take  upon  myself  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  is  an  allowable  way  of  translating  or  not." 

N.  B.  Any  one  else  might  so  determine.       MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  FINE  SKY. 

WHITE  and  azure  lac'd, 


With  blue  of  heav'ns  own  tinct. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


SLANDER. 

A  SLANDERER  or  detractor  is  like  the  red  dragon  that  pur- 
sued the  woman,  who,  when  he  could  not  overtake  her, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  threw  a  flood  after  her,  to  drown  her. 

EDWARD  BLUNT.    1627. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADE  SATIRIZED. 

Si  j'avois  a  soutenir  le  droit  que  nous  avons  eu  de  rendre 
les  Negres  esclaves,  voici  ce  que  je  dirois  : 

Les  peuples  d'Europe  ay  ant  extermine  ceux  de  I'Amerique, 
ils  ont  du  mettre  en  esclavage  ceux  de  TAfrique,  pour  s'en 
servir  a  defricher  tant  de  terres. 

Le  sucre  seroit  trop  cher,  si  Ton  ne  faisoit  travailler  la 
plante  qui  le  produit  par  des  esclaves. 
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Ceux  dont  il  s'agit  sont  noirs  depuis  les  pieds  jusqu'a  la 
tete,  et  ils  ont  le  nez  si  ecrase  qu'il  est  presqu'  impossible 
de  les  plaindre. 

On  ne  peut  se  mettre  dans  1'esprit,  que  Dieu  qui  est  un 
etre  sage,  ait  mis  une  ame,  surtout  une  ame  bonne,  dans  un 
corps  tout  noir. 

II  est  si  naturel  de  penser,  que  c'est  la  couleur  qui  con- 
stitue  Tessence  de  1'humanite,  que  les  peuples  d'Asie,  qui  font 
des  Eunuques,  privent  toujours  les  noirs  du  rapport  qu'ils 
ont  avec  nous  d'une  facon  plus  marquee. 

On  peut  juger  de  la  couleur  de  la  peau  par  celle  des 
cheveux,  qui  chez  les  Egyptiens,  les  meilleurs  philosophes 
du  monde,  etoit  d'une  si  grande  consequence,  qu'ils  faisoient 
mourir  tous  les  hommes  roux,  qui  leur  tomboient  entre  les 
mains. 

Une  preuve  que  les  Negres  n'ont  pas  le  sens  commun,  c'est 
qu'ils  font  plus  de  cas  d'un  collier  de  verre,  que  de  Tor,  qui 
chez  des  nations  policees  est  d'une  si  grande  consequence. 

II  est  impossible  que  nous  supposions  que  ces  gens-la 
soient  des  hommes;  parce-que  si  nous  les  supposions  des 
hommes,  on  cornmenceroit  a  croire  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas 
nous-memes  Chretiens. 

De  petits  esprits  exagerent  trop  1'injustice  que  Ton  fait 
aux  Africains.  Car  si  elle  etoit  telle  qu'ils  le  disent,  ne  seroit 
il  pas  venu  dans  la  tete  des  princes  d'Europe,  qui  font  entre  eux 
tant  de  conventions  inutiles,  d'en  faire  une  generale  en  faveur 
de  la  misericorde  et  de  la  pitie. 

MONTESQUIEU — Esprit  des  Loix,  Lib.  XV.  chap.  5. 

SLAVERY. 

I  WOULD  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 

COWPER — Task,  Book  1 1. 
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YET  was  I  born  as  you  are,  no  man's  slave ; 

An  heir  to  all  that  lib'ral  nature  gave : 

My  thoughts  can  reason,  and  my  limbs  can  move 

The  same  as  yours  ;  like  yours  my  heart  can  love  : 

Alike  my  body  food  and  sleep  sustains ; 
Alike  our  wants,  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains. 
One  sun  rolls  o'er  us,  common  skies  surround ; 
One  globe  supports  us,  and  one  grave  must  bound. 

DR.  DISNEY — Epilogue  to  the  Padloc'k. 

SLEEP. 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep !    Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eye-lids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
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That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

IT  seldom  visits  sorrow  :  when  it  doth 
It  is  a  comforter. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  2.  Scene  1 . 

SOMNE  levis  !  quanquam  certissima  mortis  imago : 

Consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  toro. 
Alma  quies,  optata  veni,  nam  sic  sine  vita 

Vivere,  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori ! 

REV.  OWEN  CAMBRIDGE. 

SLEEP,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

SHAKSPEARE — Macbeth,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

SLEEP  steals  on  us  ev'n  like  his  brother  death. 

We  know  not  when  it  comes,  we  know  it  must  : 

We  may  affect  to  scorn,  and  to  contemn  it, 

For  'tis  the  highest  pride  of  human  misery 

To  say  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate : 

Yet  the  reft  parent,  the  desponding  lover, 

Ev'n  the  poor  wretch  who  waits  for  execution, 

Feels  this  oblivion  against  which  he  thought 

His  woes  had  arm'd  his  senses,  steal  upon  him, 

And  through  the  fenceless  citadel,  the  body, 

Surprise  that  haughty  garrison,  the  mind.          HERBERT. 
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SOMNE  quies  rerum,  placidissime  somne  deorum, 

Pax  animi,  quern  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora  duris 

Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasque  labori.  OVID. 

SLEEP  FAVOURED  BY  THE  ABSENCE  OF  CARE. 

ENJOY  the  honey  heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  2.  Scene  1 . 

SLEEP  PROMOTED  BY  INDUSTRY. 

WEARINESS 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  3.  Scene  6. 


SOUND  SLEEP. 

SHE  sleeps  as  sound  as  careless  infancy. 
SHAKSPEARE — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  5.  Scene  5. 

SLEEPING  AT  CHURCH. 

WHEN  the  Rev.  W.  H was  once  preaching  in  Wales 

one  of  his  congregation,  who  was  seated  by  the  door,  fell 
asleep ;  a  goat,  browzing  near,  mistook  the  frequent  inclina- 
tions of  the  man's  head  as  a  challenge  either  for  play  or  con- 
flict, and  actually  butted  with  the  man  as  he  continued 

sleeping.      Mr.  H described  this   scene  as  almost  too 

much  for  his  own  gravity.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

DR.  HUNTER,  of  the  Scots'  Church,  who  published  the  Lec- 
tures, preached  at  one  time  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  who  regularly  went  to 
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sleep.  He  had  long  desired  an  opportunity  of  telling  them 
of  this  habit ;  and  at  last,  being  about  to  quit  them,  he  preached 
from  the  text  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear,"  and  began  his 
Sermon  thus: — "  I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  three  heads; 
and  shall  treat — 1st,  Of  the  forgetful  hearer:  2dly,  Of  the 
formal  hearer :  and  3dly,  Of  the  sleepy  hearer :  and  because, 
in  the  space  of  ten  minutes,"  said  he,  looking  full  at  the  Cor- 
poration pew,  "  I  know  that  you  will  be  all  completely  out  of 
my  reach,  I  shall  consider  my  third  head  first." 

[Communicated  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  Editor  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary.] 


SOUND  SLEEPERS. 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  (the  Judge)  remarked,  at  the  Old-Bailey 
dinner,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  profound  sleeper.  He  could 
always  lie  down  and  forget  his  cares ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  important  news  had  arrived,  it  was  found  so  difficult  to 
wake  him,  that  he  was  not  disturbed  till  morning.  Baron 
Graham  observed,  that  it  was  not  so  with  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  would  often  feel,  at  night,  the  business  of  the  past  and 
succeeding  day.  Sir  William  Curtis,  who  was  present,  said, 
he,  too,  could  always  sleep ;  as  if  any  one  had  doubted  it ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SLOVENLINESS. 

SLOVENLINESS   and  indelicacy  of  character   commonly   go 
hand  in  hand.  LAVATER'S  Aphorisms. 

SLOW  AND  SURE. 

Cm  va  piano  va  sano,  chi  va  sano,  va  lontano. 

Italian  Proverb. 
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THE  LUSTRE  OF  A  SMILE. 

LAMPEGGIO  del  angelico  riso. 

PETRARCH — [Of  Laura.] 

THE  SNARLING  ARE  USEFUL. 

THE  best  hints  are  obtained  from  snarling  people.  Medi- 
caments make  the  patient  smart,  but  they  heal. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  70. 

SNUFF  TAKING. 

A  FRIEND  related,  that  when  the  king's  bath  could  be  seen 
from  the  pump-room  at  Bath,  he  once  observed  in  the  bath  a 
gentleman,  whose  passion  for  snuff  was  so  strong  that  there 
was  floating  before  him  a  trencher  of  wood,  on  which  his 
snuff-box  was  placed,  which  he  pushed  before  him  as  he 
moved  about,  and  to  which  he  ever  and  anon  resorted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LINES  ON  SIR  JOHN  SOANE,  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  BANK, 

for  the  publication  of  which  he  brought  an  action  of  libel, 
but  failed  to  recover,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  public  right 
to  criticise  the  works  of  art. 

GLORY  to  thee,  great  artist !  soul  of  taste  ! 

To  mar  our  buildings,  if  a  part 's  defaced ; 

Whose  tow'ring  notion  plans  from  deep  research, 

Houses  and  structures  fit  for  Master  Birch 

To  grace  his  shop  on  that  important  day 

When  huge  twelfth  cakes  are  rang'd  in  bright  array. 

Each  pastry  pillar  shews  his  vast  design ; 

Hail,  then,  to  him,  and  all  like  works  to  thine ! 

Come,  let  me  place  thee  in  the  foremost  rank, 

By  dulness  fated  to  deface  the  Bank ; 
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By  him,  whose  dulness  darkened  every  plan,* 
Thy  style  shall  finish  what  his  style  began ; 
Thrice  happy  Wren  !  he  did  not  live  to  see 
The  dome  that's  built  and  beautified  by  thee. 
Oh !  had  he  lived  to  view  that  wondrous  work — 
To  see  pilasters  scor'd  like  loins  of  pork — 
To  see  your  order  in  confusion  move, 
Scrolls  fix'd  below,  and  pedestals  above — 
To  see  defiance  hurl'd  at  Rome  and  Greece, 
Old  Wren  had  never  left  this  world  in  peace. 
Look  where  we  will — above,  around,  is  shewn 
A  base  disorder'd  order  of  thine  own  ; 
Where  squares  and  circles  curiously  unite — 
A  base  compounded,  compound,  composite. 
Here  crawl,  ye  spiders !  here,  exempt  from  cares, 
Spin  your  fine  webs,  nor  heed  the  bulls  and  bears  ; 
Secure  from  harm,  enjoy  the  scored  niche, 
No  maids  molest  you,  for  no  brooms  can  reach  : 
In  silence  build  from  models  of  your  own, 
Nor  ever  imitate  the  works  of  Soane. 

SOCIAL  DUTIES  FOUNDED  ON  SACRED. 

HE  that  is  not  relatively  good  is  not  really  good. 

Cripplegate  Lectures. 

BLUE-STOCKING  SOCIETY. 

IT  owed  its  name  to  an  apology  made  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
in  declining  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  literary  meeting  at 
Mrs.  Vesey's,  from  not  being,  he  said,  in  the  habit  of  display- 
ing a  proper  equipment  for  an  evening  assembly.  "Pho, 
pho!"  cried  she,  "don't  mind  dress.  Come  in  your  blue 
stockings : "  with  which  words,  humorously  repeating  them 
as  he  entered  the  party,  he  claimed  permission  to  appear, 

*  Sir  William  Chambers. 
VOL.  II.  N  N 
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according  to  order ;  and  the  words  were  ever  after  fixed,  in 
playful  stigma,  upon  Mrs.  Vesey's  associates,  of  whom  Sir 
W.  W.  Pepys  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More  were  the  last  surviving 
members. 

Miss  BURNEY'S  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 


COUNTRY  SOCIETY. 

THOSE  who  live  in  the  country  have  little  power  of  selec- 
tion :  confined  to  a  small  circle,  they  must  be  content  with 
what  it  offers ;  and  however  they  may  idolize  extraordinary 
merit,  when  they  meet  with  it,  they  must  not  regard  it  as 
essential  to  friendship ;  for  in  their  circumscribed  rotation, 
whatever  may  be  their  discontent,  they  can  make  but  little 
change.  Cecilia,  Vol.  II.  p.  247. 

SHINING  IN  SOCIETY. 

A  COMPANY  attitude  is  rarely  any  body's  best. 

Miss  SEDGWICK'S  Letters  from  England  to  America. 


SOLITUDE — SOCIETY. 

SOLITUDE  shews  us  what  we  should  be :  society  shews  us 
what  we  are.  Yet,  in  the  theory,  solitude  shews  us  our  true 
character  better  than  society.  A  man  in  his  closet  will  find 
nature  putting  herself  forth  in  actings,  which  the  presence  of 
others  would  restrain  him  from  bringing  into  real  effect. 
She  schemes  and  she  wishes  here  without  reserve.  She  is 
pure  nature.  An  enlightened  and  vigilant  self-observer  is 
surprised  and  alarmed.  He  puts  himself  on  his  guard.  He 
goes  forth  armed  into  the  world.  But  society  shews  him 
that  nature  is  practically  evil.  The  circumstances  of  the 
day,  as  they  arise,  carry  him  away.  If  he  could  abstract 
himself,  and  follow  the  actings  of  his  own  mind  with  an  im- 
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partial  eye,  he  could  not  believe  himself  to  be  the  man  who 
had  entered  into  the  world  with  such  holy  resolutions. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  260. 

WORLDLY  SOCIETY. 

WHAT  the  world  calls  the  best  company  is  such  as  a  pious 
mechanic  would  not  condescend  to  keep :  he  would  rather 
say,  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity." 

IBID.  p.  390. 

SOCINIANS. 
A  BAND  of  baptized  Turks.  POLHILL — On  Faith. 

THE  Socinians  only  leave  the  Saviour  a  crown  of  thorns, 
while  they  divest  even  that  of  its  proper  value  by  denying 
its  vicarious  character.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCINIANISM  AND  DEISM  ALLIED. 

Du  Sociriianisme  a  Deisme  il  n'y  a  qu'une  nuance  tres  im- 
perceptible, et  uii  seul  pas  a  faire. 

Encyclopedic  de  Diderot  et  D'Alembert.  [Art.  "  Unitaires."] 

N.  B.  This  is  an  important  testimony  from  the  new  philo- 
sophers. [Editor.] 

SOCINIANISM  (COMMONLY  BUT  ERRONEOUSLY  CALLED  UNITARIANISM). 
ALL  experience  will  only  confirm  the  fact,  that  Infidelity  is 
not  an  affair  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart.  "  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  There  is  the  negative  ex- 
planation of  the  sin  of  unbelief.  "  Men  choose  darkness 
rather  than  light."  There  is  the  positive  reason.  The  fault 
is  in  the  will;  and  they  are  plainly  told  what  they  will  not 
have,  and  what  they  will  have.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  or 
obliquity  of  the  judgment,  as  all  infidels  expect  us  to  believe, 
without  really  believing  it  themselves,  but  an  error  of  the 
unrenewed  heart,  which  prevents  men  from  receiving  the 
Saviour  and  his  atonement.  A  late  learned  lawyer,  with 
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whom  the  writer  was  acquainted,  quoted  to  him,  in  support 
of  his  own  heresy,  "  To  us,  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;"  and  there  he  stopped, 
without  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  "  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by 
him."  *  The  same  learned  reasoner  refused  to  read  Mr.  Jones's 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  writer  sent  him, 
affirming  that  he  had  "  made  up  his  mind  long  since."  ["  Dost 
thou  teach  us?"  John  ix.  34.]  Another  Socinian,  an  alder- 
man, now  deceased,  returned  the  narrator  the  same  invaluable 
Treatise  much  in  the  same  way.  The  first  of  the  above  per- 
sons, who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Parliament  that  de- 
throned Charles  I.,  and  who  reprinted  some  of  the  vindica- 
tions of  that  Parliament,  admitted  to  the  writer  that  he  had 
never  read  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
anecdote  used  exceedingly  to  entertain  the  late  Chamberlain 
(Mr.  Clark),  who  was  a  confirmed  king's  man. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCINIANS — SELF-CALLED  UNITARIANS. 
ANOTHER,  stranger  and  more  wicked  still, 
With  dark  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applied, 
With  many  a  gripe  of  conscience,  and  with  most 
Unhealthy  and  abortive  reasoning, 
That  brought  his  sanity  to  serious  doubt 
'Mong  wise  and  honest  men,  maintain'd  that  He, 
First  Wisdom,  Great  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  Second  of  the  uncreated  Three, 
Was  nought  but  man,  of  earthly  origin ; 
Thus  making  void  the  sacrifice  divine, 
And  leaving  guilty  men  God's  holy  law 
Still  unatoned,  to  work  them  endless  death. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  II. 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 
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Copy  of  Petition  against  "the  Dissenters'  Chapels"  [or 
Socinian  Endowment]  Bill,  passed  1844.  (Presented 
June  11,  1844.) 

To  the   Right  Honourable  the  Lords   Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Poyuder,  of  New  Bridge 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  Solicitor, 

RESPECTFULLY  SHEWETH 

THAT  your  Petitioner  presented  a  Petition,  in  the  year 
1829,  against  the  Bill  for  conceding  to  Roman  Catholics  the 
exercise  of  Civil,  Legislative,  Elective,  Executive,  Municipal, 
Judicial,  and  Magisterial  functions;  all  which  they  have 
ever  since  employed  as  so  many  aids  to  the  attainment  of 
political  power,  and  thence  of  religious  ascendancy. 

That  your  Petitioner  humbly  attributes  to  the  subsequent 
passing  of  the  Romish  Relief  Act,  however  well  designed, 
such  results  in  further  legislation,  and  otherwise,  as  now 
appear  to  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  National  Church, 
and  the  Constitution  of  these  realms  as  by  law  established. 

That  your  Petitioner  apprehends  that  the  Dissenters' 
Chapels'  Bill,  as  the  latest  of  such  a  series  of  legislation, 
and  advocated  by  the  same  high  Officers  of  the  Executive 
Government,  will,  if  passed  into  a  law,  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  supporters  of  an  Anti-Christian  heresy,  which  is  opposed 
to  the  first  principles  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  is  disowned 
alike  by  all  true  members  of  the  Church  of  England  aud  by 
all  orthodox  Dissenters,  will,  themselves,  have  obtained  sup- 
port from  Parliament  in  an  unjust  attempt  to  alienate 
endowments  which  have  been  founded  by  those  who  believed 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God;  and  to 
divert  their  funds  to  purposes  notoriously  opposed  to  that 
word,  to  its  received  interpretation  by  the  Church  in  every 
age/  and  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  particular,  through 
every  period  of  her  history. 
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That,  as  a  lawyer,  practising  in  all  her  Majesty's  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity  for  nearly  half  a  century,  your  Petitioner 
humbly  conceives  that  such  a  measure,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  cannot  but  operate  fatally,  as  unsettling  and  violating, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament,  such  sacred 
trusts  as  no  Court  of  Equity  could  ever  disturb  without 
forfeiting  its  title  as  the  judicature  of  a  professedly  Christian 
country;  and  which  trusts,  our  own  courts  in  particular, 
even  with  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  at  their  head,  have 
never  yet  ventured  to  impugn,  but,  in  every  instance,  to 
establish  and  confirm. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  Bill  in  question  professes  to 
relieve  Dissenters  in  general,  it  is  now  commonly  understood 
to  contemplate  only  the  relief  of  that  class  of  Dissenters  who 
term  themselves  "  Unitarians ; "  and  that,  independently  of 
all  arguments  derived  from  a  legal  source,  your  Petitioner 
humbly  apprehends,  that,  as  a  Christian,  professing  to 
receive  the  entire  Canonical  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired, 
he  shall  be  deemed  by  your  Honourable  House  fully  justified 
in  opposing  such  a  modification  of  infidelity  as  this  par- 
ticular heresy  has  ever  been  regarded ;  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  of  no  real  importance,  so  long  as  the  belief  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  renounced,  and  the  Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord  is 
denied,  what  early  or  later  designation  any  one  may 
assume  who  expressly  controverts  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  Revelation  from  heaven  which  characterize  the 
inspired  Scriptures  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

That  it  is  under  a  strong  conviction  that  a  measure  op- 
posed, as  this  is,  to  Holy  Scripture  and  to  English  law  will 
necessitate  the  enactment  of  further  inroads  upon  the  consti- 
tution, involving  both  the  security  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Crown,  that  your  Petitioner  humbly  conjures  your  Lordships 
to  pause  before  your  approval  shall  be  conceded ;  it  being 
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not  the  less  declaration  of  Divine  authority  with  regard  to 
nations,  than  to  individuals,  "  Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will 
honour;  and  they  that  despise  Me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed." 

Your  Petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  but  earnestly  implores 
your  Honourable  House  that  this  Bill  may  not  pass  into  a  law. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

(Signed)         JOHN  POYNDER. 

A  similar  Petition  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  mu- 
tatis mutandis,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERY. 

A  CEBEBRATED  commentator  observes,  on  Acts  x.  "  Corne- 
lius was  an  officer  of  the  army.  Let  not  officers  and  soldiers 
plead  that  their  employment  frees  them  from  the  restraints 
which  some  others  are  under.  *  There  was  a  devout  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.'  He  was  no 
idolater,  no  worshipper  of  false  gods  or  images,  nor  allowed 
himself  in  any  of  those  immoralities  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  heathen  world  were  given  up,  to  punish  them  for 
their  idolatry.  He  had  a  principle  of  regard  for  the  true  and 
living  God,  believed  in  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  had  a  reverence  for  his  glory  and  authority,  and  a  dread 
of  offending  him  by  sin ;  and  though  he  was  a  soldier,  it  was 
no  diminution  to  the  credit  of  his  valour  to  tremble  before 
God.  He  kept  up  religion  in  his  family :  '  he  feared  God  with 
all  his  house.'  He  would  not  admit  any  idolaters  under  his 
roof,  but  took  care  that  not  himself  only,  but  all  his  house, 
should  serve  the  Lord."  The  noble  conduct  of  many  of  the 
army  of  India,  in  late  years  (with  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
at  their  head),  is  the  best  practical  illustration  of  the  above 
commentary.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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SOLECISM. 

THE  immediate  descent  of  this  word  to  us  is,  of  course, 
supplied  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  it  may  be  added,  that  2o\o/- 
K/CT/XO?  is  the  speaking  like  the  2oAo/*o/,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  2oAo/,  an  Athenian  colony  in  Cilicia,  who  had  degenerated 
much  from  the  purity  of  the  Attic  language ;  whence  2o\ot- 
K/(r/zof  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  any  barbarism  in 
language.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOLIDITY  WITHOUT  BRILLIANCY. 

HE  found  time  to  forge  and  hammer,  but  he  had  none  to 
file  and  polish. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  by  his  Brother,  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 


SOLITUDE. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
SHAKSPEARE — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  5.  Scene  4. 

IL  faut  avouer  que  la  solitude  est  certainement  une  belle 
chose:  mail  il  y  a  plaisir  d'avoir  quelqu'un  qui  sache  re- 
pondre,  et  a  qui  on  puisse  dire,  de  terns  en  terns,  que  la  soli- 
tude est  une  belle  chose.  BALZAC. 

I  AM  oft-times  sole,  but  seldom  solitary. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  II.  p.  406.     [Written 
from  the  Fleet  Prison.] 
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O,  LOST  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul, 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone  ! 
Communion  sweet,  communion  large  and  high ! 
Our  reason,  guardian-angel,  and  our  God. 

YOUNG  s  Night  Thoughts.   [Night  III.] 

-  WISDOM'S  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude; 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

MILTON — Comus. 

VIVE  tibi,  nam  moriere  tibi.  SENECA. 


THE  PREFERENCE  OF  SOLITUDE. 

SOCIETY  is  no  comfort 


To  one  not  sociable. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  4.  Scene  2. 


SOLITUDE  NOT  NECESSARILY  PERFECTION. 

THERE  are  some  solitary  creatures,  who  seem  to  have  left 
the  rest  of  mankind  only  as  Eve  left  Adam,  to  meet  the 
devil  in  private. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


SOLITUDE  IS  SAFETY. 

TOUT  notre  mal  vient  de  ne  pouvoir  etre  seuls :  de  la  le 
jeu,  le  luxe,  la  dissipation,  le  vin,  les  femmes,  Tignorance,  la 
medisance,  1'envie,  1'oublie  de  Dieu,  et  de  soi-meme. 

LA  BRUYERE — De  THomme. 
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THE  SOONER  THE  BETTER. 

Quo  citius,  eb  melius.  Latin  Proverb. 

SOPHISTRY. 

HE  (Sir  Thomas  More)  could  turn  things  very  dexterously 
to  make  them  look  well  or  ill  as  it  served  his  purpose. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  Book  I.  p.  314. 

A  WORLD  OF  SORROWS.      . 

O  HOW  full  of  briers  is  this  working- day  world. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  you  Like  It,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 

THE  SOUL. 

KNOW'ST  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal  ? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds ; 
Amazing  pomp  !     Redouble  this  amaze ; 
Ten  thousand  add ;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole.     One  soul  outweighs  them  all, 
And  calls  th'  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor. 

YOUNG— Night  Thoughts.     [Night  VII.] 

THE  soul !  'tis  of  th'  immortal  kind, 

Nor  form'd  of  fire,  or  earth,  or  wind, 
Outlives  the  mould'ring  corpse,  and  leaves  the  globe  behind. 

In  limbs  of  clay  though  she  appears, 
Array'd  in  rosy  skin,  and  decked  with  ears  and  eyes, 

The  flesh  is  but  the  soul's  disguise ; 
There 's  nothing  in  her  frame  kin  to  the  dress  she  wears  : 

From  all  the  laws  of  matter  free, 

From  all  we  feel,  and  all  we  see, 
She  stands  eternally  distinct,  and  must  for  ever  be. 

WATTS'S  Lyrics,  Book  II. 
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THE  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

WE  may  truly  say  of  the  body,  with  reference  to  the  soul, 
what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  an  ill  neighbour,  "  Nemo   tarn 

prope,  tarn  proculque!" 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  78. 


THE  SOUL  NOT  TO  BE  SATISFIED  BELOW. 

I  SELDOM  see  a  noble  building,  or  any  great  piece  of  magni- 
ficence and  pomp,  but  I  think  how  little  is  all  this  to  satisfy 
the  ambition,  or  to  fill  the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 


CURE  OF  SOULS. 

A  STADTHOLDER  of  Holland  having  once  occasion  to  travel 
on  the  Sabbath,  observed  a  number  of  people  playing  at  foot- 
ball ;  among  whom,  one  of  superior  dress  and  carriage  at- 
tracted his  attention.  On  inquiring  of  one  of  the  party  who 
that  individual  might  be,  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
"  the  person  who  had  the  cure  of  souls  in  their  parish." 
Upon  which  his  Serene  Highness  observed,  that  "  he  hoped, 
as  that  was  the  case,  the  people  of  that  parish  took  care  to 
pay  double  attention  to  their  own  souls."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
ST.  LUKE  xvi.  19 — 31. 

HERE  are  no  less  than  three  instances  to  prove  the 
soul's  existence  after  death — Abraham,  Dives,  and  Lazarus ; 
and  though  this  is  indeed  a  parable,  and  symbolical  Scrip- 
ture is  not  argumentative,  yet  so  far  must  be  granted  true,  as 
may  make  a  foundation  for  the  scope  and  intent  for  which  it 
was  spoken.  Crippleyate  Lectures. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SOULS. 
TO  DR.  THOMAS  GIBSON.       1704. 

SWIFT  as  the  sun  revolves  the  day, 

We  hasten  to  the  dead, 

Slaves  to  the  wind  we  puff  away, 

And  to  the  ground  we  tread. 

Tis  air  that  lends  us  life,  when  first 

The  vital  bellows  heave : 

Our  flesh  we  borrow  of  the  dust ; 

And  when  a  mother's  care  has  nurst 

The  babe  to  manly  size,  we  must 

With  usury  pay  the  grave. 

Rich  juleps  drawn  from  precious  ore, 

Still  tend  the  dying  flame ; 

And  plants  and  roots  of  barbarous  name, 

Torn  from  the  Indian  shore. 

Thus  we  support  our  tott'ring  flesh, 

Our  cheeks  resume  the  rose  afresh, 

When  bark  and  steel  play  well  their  game 

To  save  our  sinking  breath  ; 

And  GIBSON,  with  his  awful  power, 

Rescues  the  poor  precarious  hour 

From  the  demands  of  death. 

But  art,  and  nature,  powers,  and  charms, 

And  drugs,  and  recipes,  and  forms, 

Yield  us,  at  last,  to  greedy  worms 

A  despicable  prey  : 

Fd  have  a  life  to  call  my  own, 

That  shall  depend  on  heaven  alone ; 

Nor  air,  nor  earth,  nor  sea, 

Mix  their  base  essences  with  mine ; 

Nor  claim  dominion  so  divine 

To  give  me  leave  to  be. 
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Sure  there 's  a  mind  within,  that  reigns 
O'er  the  dull  current  of  my  veins ; 
I  feel  the  inward  pulse  beat  high 
With  vig'rous  immortality. 
Let  earth  resume  the  flesh  it  gave, 
And  breath  dissolve  amongst  the  winds, 
GIBSON,  the  things  that  fear  a  grave, 
That  I  can  lose,  or  you  can  save, 
Are  not  akin  to  minds. 

We  claim  acquaintance  with  the  skies, 

Upward  our  spirits  hourly  rise, 

And  there  our  thoughts  employ : 

When  heaven  shall  sign  our  grand  release, 

We  are  no  strangers  to  the  place, 

The  business,  or  the  joy. 

DR.  WATTS — Lyric  Poems. 


THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD  CONDUCTED  IN  SUBSERVIENCY 
TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 

THE  soul's  high  price, 

That  is  the  chain  of  ages  which  maintains 

Their  obvious  correspondence,  and  unites 

Most  distant  periods  in  one  blest  design : 

That  is  the  mighty  hinge  on  which  have  turn'd 

All  revolutions,  whether  we  regard 

The  nat'ral,  civil,  or  religious  world  ; 

The  former  two  but  servants  to  the  third. 

YOUNG — Night  Thoughts. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  BODY A  STANDING  MIRACLE. 

THIS  strange  union  doth  as  truly  discover  the  author  of 
Nature  as  many  effects  that  are    accounted  more  superna- 
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tural.  The  incarnation,  as  I  may  say,  of  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, is  to  me  a  kind  of  standing  miracle ;  that  there  should 
be  such  an  union  and  connection  reciprocally  betwixt  the 
motions  of  the  body  and  the  actions  and  passions  of  the  soul — 
betwixt  a  substance  intellectual  and  a  parcel  of  organized 
matter — can  be  no  effect  of  either  of  those  substances  ;  being 
wholly  distinct  in  themselves,  and  remote  in  their  natures, 
from  one  another.  For  instance,  when  my  finger  is  cut,  or 
when  it  is  burnt,  that  my  soul  thereupon  should  feel  such  a 
smart  and  violent  pain  is  no  consequence  of  nature,  or  does 
not  follow  from  any  connection  there  is  betwixt  the  motion 
or  division  of  that  piece  of  matter  I  call  my  finger  and  the 
passion  of  that  spirit  I  call  my  soul;  for  these  are  two 
distinct  essences,  and  in  themselves  independent  upon  one 
another,  as  much  as  the  sun  and  my  body  are  independent : 
and  there  is  no  more  reason,  in  strict  nature,  or  in  the  essen- 
tial chain  of  causes  and  effects,  that  my  soul  should  suffer,  or 
be  affected  with  this  motion  in  the  finger,  than  that  the  sun 
should  be  affected  with  it :  nay,  there  is  less  reason,  if  less 
can  be ;  for  the  sun  being  corporeal,  as  the  finger  is,  there  is 
some  remote  possibility  that  there  might  be  communication 
of  motion  betwixt  them ;  but  motion  cannot  beget  a  thought 
or  a  passion  by  its  own  force :  motion  can  beget  nothing  but 
motion ;  and  if  it  should  produce  a  thought,  the  effect  would 
be  more  noble  than  the  cause.  Wherefore  this  union  is  not 
by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  only  from  a  positive  institu- 
tion or  decree  established  by  the  Author  of  nature,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  communication  betwixt  these  two  sub- 
stances for  a  time,  namely,  during  the  vitality  of  the  body. 
BURNET'S  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Vol.  I.  chap.  10. 
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ORIGIN  OF  EARLY  BRITISH  AND  SOUTH-SKA  SCARIFICATIONS. 

"  YE  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you  :  I  am  the  Lord." 

Leviticus  xix.  28. 

The  heathen  and  idolatrous  customs  of  laceration  and 
tattooing  are  here  prohibited.  Sin  has  marked  and  defaced 

the  image  of  God  only  too  much  already. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOUTHWARK. 

THE  ancient  description  in  the  Grammar- School  Deed 
(4th  Elizabeth),  spells  Southwark  "Southo'warke,"  that  is, 
south  of  the  wharf,  or  bank  of  the  Thames,  on  which  it  was 
situated.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPAIN. 

IT  is  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  rather  than  to  the  care  and 
industry  of  man,  that  the  inhabitant,  squalid  and  loathsome 
in  his  person,  is  beholden  for  that  produce  which  invites  exer- 
tions that  he  never  makes,  and  points  to  comforts  that  he 
never  tastes.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  plenty,  you 
encounter  human  misery  in  its  worst  attire,  and  ruined  vil- 
lages amongst  luxuriant  vineyards.  Such  a  bountiful  pro- 
vider is  God,  and  so  improvident  a  steward  is  his  vicegerent 
in  this  realm. 

CUMBERLAND'S  Memoirs  of  Himself,  p.  420. 

SPARE  YOURSELF. 

As  for  bidding  me  not  work,  Molly  might  as  well  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire,  and  say,  "  Now  don't  boil." 

LANGIIORNE'S  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  7. 
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SPEAK  AS  YOU  FIND. 

A  MAN  in  the  Lettres  Persannes  is  made  to  admire  the 
excellent  order  of  the  finances  under  the  French  Minister, 
Colbert,  merely  because  his  pension  was  regularly  paid. 
Apply  this  to  many  admirers  of  things  as  they  are.  They 
say  the  system  works  well;  and  so  it  does  for  them,  "God 
save  the  king"  meaning,  "  God  save  my  three  per  cents." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPEECH. 

M.  TALLEYRAND  is  of  opinion  that  the  faculty  of  speech 
was  bestowed  upon  man  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
conceal  his  thoughts. 

HORACE  SMITH — Locomotion  by  Steam. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH. 

MODESTY  and  moderation  in  words  never  was,  nor  ever 
will  be  observed  in  popular  councils,  whose  foundation  is 
liberty  of  speech.  LORD  CLARENDON — History. 


A  LONG  SPEECH. 

AN  eminent  French  orator  beginning  an  address  by  re- 
ferring to  the  commencement  of  the  world,  was  interrupted 
by  the  personage  he  was  addressing,  by  the  advice,  "  Mon 
ami,  passons  au  deluge  ! "  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  SPEAKER  REGARDED  MORE  THAN  THE  SPEECH. 

MOST  men  consider  more  the  person  that  speaks,  than  the 
things  he  says.  LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  55. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

JOHN  WESLEY   said,  that  he  considered  the  Spectator  to 
have  prepared  the  nation  for  his  preaching ;  and  that  there 
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was  as  much  religion  in  it  as  the  public  could  then  bear. 
He  added,  that,  in  this  view,  it  had  been  of  incalculable 
service  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPEAKING  to  Mr.  Hall  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Rambler  and  Spectator,  I  expressed  my  preference  for  the 
Rambler.  "  Yes,  Sir,  so  do  most  young  persons  ;  but  when 
you  arrive  at  my  age  you  will  prefer  the  Spectator.  There 
is  a  pomp  and  swell  in  the  rounded  periods  of  Johnson, 
but  a  beauty,  simplicity,  and  true  taste  in  Addison. 

GREEN'S  J Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 

"  GIVE  nights  and  days,  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  "  to 
the  study  of  Addison,  if  you  mean  either  to  be  a  good 
writer,  or,  what  is  more  worth,  an  honest  man. 

Life,  by  BOSWELL. 

OUR  PROPER  SPHERE. 

How  many  people  go  out  of  their  sphere  under  good  pre- 
tences !  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  381. 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

THOUGH  the  ship  hath  a  compass  to  sail  by,  and  store  of 
tackling,  yet  without  a  gale  of  wind  it  cannot  sail :  so, 
though  we  have  the  written  word  as  our  compass  to  sail  by, 
and  make  use  of  our  endeavours  as  the  tackling,  yet  unless 
the  Spirit  of  God  blow  upon  us,  we  cannot  sail  with  profit. 

Cripple  c/ate  Lectures,  Vol.  II.  p.  171. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

I  ONCE  said  to  myself,  in  the  foolishness  of  my  heart,  "  What 
sort  of  sermon  must  that  have  been  which  was  preached  by 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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St.  Peter,  when  three  thousand  souls  were  converted  at  once  9  " 
What  sort  of  sermon !  Such  as  other  sermons.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  it  extraordinary.  The  effect  was  not 
produced  by  St.  Peter's  eloquence,  but  by  the  mighty  power 
of  God  present  with  his  word.  It  is  in  vain  to  attend  one 
minister  after  another,  and  to  hear  sermon  after  sermon, 
unless  we  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  accompany  his  word. 
Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth  ; 

but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  411. 

THE  INTERNAL  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

LA  demonstration  du  Saint  Esprit  est  plus  puissante,  plus 
claire,  et  plus  certaine,  que  toutes  les  demonstrations 
d'Euclide.  DUPLESSIS  DE  MORNAY. 

POVERTY  OF  SPIRIT. 

IT  is  always  a  sign  of  poverty  of  mind,  where  men  are 
ever  aiming  to  appear  great ;  for  they  who  are  really  great, 
never  seem  to  know  it.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  390. 

A  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

ALL  can  judge  of  our  spirit,  though  few  can  appreciate 
our  principles ;  and  men  are  never  more  disposed  to  respect 
our  principles  than  when  they  see  their  beneficial  influence 
in  our  practice.  Christian  Remembrancer,  April  1837. 


SPIRITUAL  CONFLICT. 

IN  the  state  of  innocency  there  was  no  conflict;  in  the 
state  of  glory  there  will  be  no  conflict;  there  being  no 
corruption  in  either  of  these  to  combat  with  grace.  In  a 
state  of  corruption,  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  there 
is  no  spiritual  conflict,  because  there  is  no  renewing  grace 
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to  combat  with  corruption,  that  strong  man  that  keeps  all 
in  peace  till  a  stronger  than  he  comes.  (Luke  xi.  21,  22.)  The 
natural  conflict  is  in  every  godly  man :  the  spiritual  conflict 
is  in  no  wicked  or  natural  man.  This  I  note  to  allay  the 
fears  of  drooping  saints,  who,  finding  a  conflict  between  con- 
science and  corruption,  conclude  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  search  not  for  the  conflict  between  grace  and 
corruption.  This  is  as  if  a  man  should  conclude  he  is  a 
beast,  because  he  has  sense  like  a  beast ;  not  considering, 
he  has  reason  superadded,  which  a  beast  is  not  capable  of. 

Cripplegate  Lectures. 

SPIRITUAL  DIGESTION. 

IT  is  with  the  soul  as  with  the  stomach ;  there  must  be  a 
healthy  constitution  of  both  to  digest  and  assimilate  their 
respective  food.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

SPIRITUAL  JOYS. 

ALL  other  delights  are  the  pleasures  of  beasts,  or  the  sports 
of  children :  these  are  the  antepasts  and  preventions  of  the 
full  feasts  and  overflowings  of  eternity. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  Vol.  II.  p.  61. 


SPIRITUAL  POVERTY. 

THE  "  poor  in  spirit "  are  those  who  desire  no  earthly  dis- 
tinction, covet  no  earthly  riches,  are  thankful  for  what  they 
have,  and  think  it  more  than  they  deserve. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

SPIRITUALITY. 

A  SPIRITUAL  mind  is  a  MORTIFIED  mind.  The  Church  of 
Rome  talks  much  of  mortification,  but  her  mortification  is 
not  radical  and  spiritual.  Simon  Stylites  will  willingly 

oo2 
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mortify  himself  on  his  pillar,  if  he  can  bring  people  around 
him  to  pray  to  him  to  pray  for  them.  But  the  spiritual 
mind  must  mortify  itself  in  whatever  would  retard  its  ascent 
toward  heaven :  it  must  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  hope, 
and  love. 

This  spiritual  mind  is  a  SUBLIME  mind.  It  has  a  vast  and 
extended  view.  It  has  seen  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christ, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  admire  the  goodly  buildings  of  the 
temple;  as  Christ,  says  Fenelon,  had  seen  his  Father's  house, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  with  the  glory  of  the 
earthly  structure.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  267. 

A  SPIRITUAL  man  is  a  character  that  rises  far  above  all 
worldly  wisdom  and  science.  He  is  described  by  our  Lord 
as  born  of  the  Spirit.  Spiritual  senses  are  given  to  him.  He 
has  a  spiritual  TASTE,  that  rejects  whatever  is  injurious,  and 
gladly  receives  whatever  is  salutary  to  the  spiritual  life :  he 
desires  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that  he  may  grow  thereby. 
He  has  a  spiritual  SIGHT  :  he  looks,  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.  He  SMELLS  a  sweet 
savour  in  the  things  of  God :  His  name  is  as  ointment  poured 
forth.  He  has  a  quick  FEELING.  And  he  has  a  spiritual  EAR  : 
My  sheep  hear  my  voice.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own:  he 
is  tried  by  spiritual  conflicts,  and  supported  by  spiritual  com- 
forts. If  the  things  of  God  do  not  afford  him  consolation,  he 
droops,  and  nothing  in  this  world  can  lift  up  his  head :  he 
will  say  to  every  other  object,  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  I 
He  is  pursuing  a  spiritual  end ;  and  while  others  boast  and 
are  puffed  up  with  their  great  attainments,  he  is  humbled 
in  the  dust,  and  gives  all  glory  to  God. 

IBID.  p.  357. 
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SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

THE  advantage  to  the  revenue,  which  is  commonly  urged 
as  an  argument  in  defence  of  a  Christian  Government  per- 
mitting the  extensive  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  is  as  if  the 
Legislature  were  to  impose  a  tax  upon  coffins,  and  then  to 
inoculate  its  subjects  with  the  plague. 

SIR  JOHN  CARR'S  Stranger  in  Ireland. 


SPLENDOUR. 

As  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

IF  REFERRING  TO  THE  ADORNMENT  OF  DRESS  : 

PARE  comme  une  chasse.  French  Proverb. 


SPRING. 
SPUNGY  April.  IBID.  Tempest,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

SQUEAMISHNESS. 

TRUE  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeamish  ear,  but  in 
feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  being  forward  and 
active  in  relieving  them  CHARLES  Fox.  [Speeches.] 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLAR  OF  S.  S. 

His  (Hale's)  memory  deserves  the  same  honour  as  St.  Sim- 
plicius  ;  for  kings  and  chief  magistrates  throughout  the  land 
would  honour  themselves  by  wearing  collars  of  S.  S.,  in  me- 
mory of  the  name  of  St.  Simplicius,  and  in  acknowledgment 

of  his  eminent  justice. 

ATKYNS'S  History  of  Gloucestershire. 

Simplicius  was  a  celebrated  commentator  on  Aristotle,  and 
argued,  that  if  God  did  not  look  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it 
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was  either  because  he  could  not,  or  would  not :  "  The  first," 
said  he,  "  is  absurd ;  since  to  govern  cannot  be  difficult,  where 
to  create  was  easy :  and  the  latter  is  both  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous ;  for  it  supposes  God  to  have  created  what  it  would 
dishonour  him  to  conduct."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


STAGE-COACH  PASSENGERS. 

MR.  CARTER,  who  was  a  remarkably  fat  man,  was  once  tra- 
velling in  a  stage  coach  with  a  young  man,  who,  by  way  of 
reflecting  on  his  bulk,  observed  to  a  third  person  present, 
that  he  understood  the  proprietors  of  the  coach  had  deter- 
mined that,  in  future,  they  would  make  passengers  pay  by 
weight  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  "  that  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate resolution  for  you,  Sir ;  for  they  will  never  think  you 
worth  taking"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

STAGNANT. 

PERHAPS  Tasso's  "  Acque  Stagnante  "  [Canto  xvi.  Stanza  2.] 
may  be  appropriately  added  to  Dr.  Johnson's  authorities  for 
this  word.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  STATESMAN  IN  AND  OUT  OF  OFFICE. 

A  MAN  coming  to  the  water-side  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
crew  :  every  one  is  officious,  every  one  making  applications, 
every  one  offering  his  services :  the  whole  bustle  of  the  place 
seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The  same  man  going  from  the 
water-side,  no  noise  is  made  about  him,  no  creature  takes 
notice  of  him,  all  let  him  pass  with  utter  neglect.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  minister  when  he  comes  into  power  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 
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STIMULANTS. 

THE  most  erroneous  opinions  prevail  concerning  the  nature 
of  stimulation,  and  the  operation  of  stimulating  liquors.  The 
general  notion  is,  that  these  liquors  act  upon  the  animal 
frame  in  some  way  that  imparts  strength  and  vigour ;  and 
therefore  they  are  taken  either  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  power 
beforehand,  or,  after  exertion,  to  repair  and  supply  the  power 
which  has  been  expended.  Not  only  persons  whose  daily 
expenditure  of  strength  lies  in  bodily  labour,  but  authors, 
artists,  and  public  speakers,  have  recourse  to  wine  or  spirits 
to  support  them,  as  they  erroneously  think,  under  their 
labours.  But  the  whole  assumption  springs  from  a  serious 
mistake.  Stimulation  gives  no  strength :  it  only  urges  and 
forces  to  a  more  rapid  outlay  of  the  strength  which  already 
exists,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  depression  and  diminution  of 
strength  proportioned  to  the  exciting  force  which  has  been 
applied.  Agreeably  to  this,  all  liquids  containing  alcohol  act 
upon  the  human  frame.  They  force  the  blood  to  an  unna- 
turally rapid  circulation,  the  muscular  fibres  to  a  more  in- 
tense contractility,  and  the  nerves  and  brain  to  an  excess  of 
susceptibility.  This  state  of  physical  excitement  works  upon 
the  mind;  not  indeed  by  invigorating  the  understanding 
and  the  judgment,  purifying  the  passions,  or  making  the 
conscience  more  delicately  discerning;  but  by  rendering 
more  ardent  and  salient  the  tumultuous  faculties  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion.  Without  any  intoxicating  liquor,  we 
are  all  the  subjects  of  the  natural  and  lawful  stimuli  of  the 
day.  Light,  air,  the  variations  of  temperature,  labour  and 
social  intercourse,  thinking  and  feeling,  are  the  divinely- 
appointed  stimulating  agents  to  urge  us  on  to  proper  and 
beneficial  action.  And  for  repairing  the  vital  energy  con- 
sumed by  this  daily  expenditure,  God  has  made  a  well-adapted 
provision.  This  does  not  consist  in  superadded  stimulation, 
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but  in  ways  and  means  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
excited  energy,  to  calm,  to  soothe,  to  bring  back  the  circula- 
tion and  the  irritability  to  that  state  of  quiet  in  which  alone 
body  and  mind  can  accumulate  new  power.  These  ways  and 
means  are,  food  and  rest; — food,  such  as  individual  experience 
ascertains  to  be  the  most  congenial  and  nutritious ;  and  rest, 
in  its  two  natural  forms — first,  that  of  short  cessations  during 
the  day  from  severe  labour,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  or  with 
the  legs  supported  in  a  horizontal  position ;  and,  secondly,  that 
of  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.'* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STILETTO. 

MR.  ROBERTS,  in  his  History  of  Letter- writing,  supposes, 
and  apparently  with  justice,  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  "  style"  [Stylus],  with  which  the  Romans  wrote  on  their 
waxen  tables,  and  which  metal  instrument  they  constantly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  STOMACH. 

REX  ventris.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  conscience  of  the  body.         MANDEVILLE. 

STOXEHENGE,  AND  HUMAN  SACRIFICES. 

FOR  much  able  reasoning  in  proof  of  Stonehenge  having 
been  originally  a  temple  or  "  high  place  "  for  the  oblation  of 
human  victims  by  the  Druids,  see  the  observations  of  Edward 
King,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  in  his  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,  Vol.  I.  chap.  4. ;  and  that  the  remarkable  relic  of  Kits 
Coity  house,  near  Maidstone,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
see  his  next  chapter,  in  which  he  observes  that  the  upper 
stone  of  that  remarkable  trilithon  contains  a  basin  hollowed 
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in  it  (about  two  feet  in  length  and  one  in  breadth)  for 
receiving  the  blood  of  the  victim.  There  will  be  found,  in 
these  chapters,  a  valuable  disquisition  on  the  character  of  the 
heathen  altars,  erected  by  Balak  for  Balaam,  as  derived  from 
the  version  of  the  Septuagint ;  the  reading  of  which  version 
appears  to  corroborate  his  argument.  Mr.  King  contends 
for  a  distinction  being  almost  universally  observed  in  Scrip- 
ture between  the  word  QvcnavrYipiov,  as  the  altar  of  divine 
appointment  for  the  typical  offering  of  the  one  great  sacrifice, 
and  that  of  Bwjuo?,  as  the  altar  for  the  heathen  oblation  of 
uncommanded  victims. 

That  the  Druids  did  offer  human  victims  to  "  them  that 
were  no  gods"  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
[Book  V.],  where  we  find  that  the  Romans  (although  them- 
selves heathens)  abolished  human  sacrifices  in  this  country 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  us.  They  conceived  such  an  aversion  to  the  Druids, 
the  then  high-priests  of  such  abominations,  that,  contrary  to 
their  ordinary  policy  of  tolerating  the  religion  of  the  con- 
quered, they  resolved  on  an  utter  extirpation  of  those  priests, 
and  their  various  inhumanities.  It  appears  from  Pliny 
[Lib.  xxx.  c.  1.],  that  human  sacrifices  were  first  forbidden  at 
Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  A.U.C.  657,  when  Lentulus 
and  Crassus  were  Consuls;  but  that  some  still  continuing 
them  privately,  the  Emperor  Augustus  finally  prohibited 
them :  after  which  Tiberius  suppressed  them  in  Gaul ;  and 
Claudius,  as  appears  from  Suetonius  [In  Claud,  c.  25.],  extir- 
pated the  Druids  there.  Those  sacrifices,  however,  subsisted 
with  us,  as  appears  from  Pomponius  Mela  [De  Situ  Orbis, 
Lib.  iii.  c.  2.],  until  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Roman  General,  Paulinus  Suetonius,  having 
reduced  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  overthrew  the  Druids  so 
completely,  that  they  never  afterwards  revived. 
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The  civil  magistrate  appears  to  be  fully  justified,  on  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  human 
blood  under  the  name  of  religion;  a  consideration  which 
leaves  our  countrymen  without  excuse,  as  the  directors  of 
the  destinies  of  India,  for  permitting  female  immolation  to 
go  on  unmolestedly  for  above  a  century  after  their  power 
in  that  empire  was  consolidated,  especially  when  the  faith 
professed  by  themselves  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  such  foul 
and  destructive  rites.  A  reflection  on  the  above  historical 
notices  will  shew  that  a  people  not  in  possession  of  Chris- 
tianity had  yet  light  enough  to  shame  us  by  their  use  of  the 
meaner  advantages  of  moral  philosophy.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

BETWEEN  TWO  STOOLS  WE  FALL  TO  THE  GROUND. 

THE  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TELLING  ONE'S  OLD  STORIES. 

A  MAN  who  does  not  register  his  stories,  as  the  Clergy  are 
said  to  do  their  Sermons,  should  form  new  friendships  as  life 
advances,  if  it  were  only  to  enable  him  to  tell  his  old  stories 
with  effect  to  those  who  have  never  heard  them  before.  Any 
person  of  good  taste  must  be  constantly  haunted,  after  forty, 
by  the  ghosts  of  his  old  stories  (even  although  he  may  not 
have  murdered  them),  as  distrusting  the  strength  of  his  own 
memory,  and  dreading  to  repeat  his  good  things  to  those 
with  whom  he  associates.  Burnet  says,  that  Charles  II., 
of  facetious  memory,  who  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and 
never  did  a  wise  one,"  so  constantly  offended  in  this  parti- 
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cular,  that  Lord  Rochester  had  once  the  hardihood  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  him  how  his  Majesty 
could  repeat  the  very  same  story  in  the  same  words,  on  one 
day,  and  yet  forget  that  he  had  told  it  to  the  same  person 
only  the  day  before !  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  STORM. 

METHINKS,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land  ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Othello,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

SOME  men  indemnify  themselves  when  they  feel  an  argu- 
ment too  strong  for  them  by  charging  an  opponent  with  vio- 
lence in  conducting  it ;  but  their  real  quarrel  is  not  with  his 
manner,  but  his  matter.  The  friends  of  truth  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  careful  that  her  interests  do  not  suffer  from  any 
such  alloy  of  human  infirmity  as  may  cause  their  "  good  to 
be  evil  spoken  of."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

APOLOGY  FOR  STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

ON  n'a  pas  pris  la  Bastille  avec  de  la  limonade. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DETUR  venia  verbo.  POLE'S  Synopsis. 

JOHN  STRYPE. 

SUCH  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  this 
able  and  accurate  historian  can  scarcely  estimate  the  depth 
of  his  research,  or  the  honesty  of  his  narrative.  Chalmers 
calls  him  "  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  ecclesiastical 
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history  and  biography  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country ; " 
and  observes,  "  there  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  which  seems 
to  bring  us  close  to  the  periods  of  which  he  is  writing,  and 
renders  his  irregular  and  sometimes  digressive  anecdotes 
extremely  interesting."  Dr.  Birch  equally  commends  his 
"  fidelity  and  industry."  The  reprint  of  his  valuable  works, 
in  an  octavo  form,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  worthy  of 
that  seat  of  learning  ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  observes  of  it,  that 
the  life  of  Cranmer  has  "  some  important  additions."  It 
is  essential  that  while  such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Lingard 
and  Miss  Strickland  are  perverting  the  facts  of  history,  and 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  some  honour- 
able attempts  should  be  made  to  preserve  British  history  from 
the  corruptions  of  Romanism,  and  the  efforts  of  scepticism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STUDY  BEFORE  SERMONS  AND  SPEECHES. 

WHEN  the  late  Mr.  Bacon  the  sculptor  asked  Mr.  West  the 
painter  how  he  contrived  to  work  with  such  rapidity,  he 
replied,  "  I  never  go  into  my  study  to  consider  what  I  shall 
paint,  but  to  paint  what  I  have  considered." 

[Communicated  by  J.  BACON,  Esq.] 


STUDY  IN  EXCESS. 

WHY,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  4.  Scene  3. 

OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE. 

THE  Natural  or  Solar  year  is  the  time  during  which  the 
sun   is   passing  through  the  twelve   signs   of  the   Zodiac, 
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and  consists  of  365  days,  5  hours  48  minutes,  and  48 
seconds. 

The  Common  or  Civil  year,  contains  365  days. 

The  Common  or  Civil  year  being  shorter  than  the  natural 
year,  confusion  would  ensue,  if  the  matter  were  not  regularly 
set  right,  which  is  done  by  adding  a  day  to  every  fourth 
year.  This  fourth  year  is  called  Leap-year :  the  day  is  added 
to  the  end  of  February,  making  29  days,  instead  of,  as  usual,  28. 
Leap-year  is  sometimes  called  Bissextile.  Julius  Caesar 
having  ordered  the  day  in  question  to  be  added  to  the 
24th  February,  which  was  the  6th  day  (Sextile)  before  the 
Calends  (or  1st)  of  March,  the  24th  of  February  was  counted 
twice  (Bis-sextile).  The  Common  or  Civil  year  is  sometimes 
called  the  Julian  year,  because  Julius  Caesar  made  this  ar- 
rangement 47  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Still  this  order  was  not  perfect,  as  the  year  was  found  to 
be  eleven  minutes  longer  than  the  Natural  or  Solar  year, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  prevented  the  months  falling 
rightly  with  the  Seasons,  and  with  the  moveable  Feasts  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Then  was  introduced,  in  some  places, 
the  Gregorian  Calendar,  so  called  from  Pope  Gregory  the 
Xlllth,  who,  in  1582,  ordered  that,  after  the  4th  of  October, 
ten  days  should  be  left  out,  so  that  the  day  following  the  4th 
was  called  the  1 5th,  instead  of  the  5th.  To  prevent  similar 
error  in  future,  he  directed  that,  after  the  year  1600,  every 
hundredth  year,  which  ought  to  have  been  Leap-year  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  reckoning,  should  be  a  common  year  for 
three  successive  centuries,  but  that  every  fourth  hundredth 
year  should  remain  a  Leap-year.  Thus  the  years  1700,  1800, 
and  1900,  would  have  the  usual  number  of  days;  but  it  is 
designed  that  the  year  2000,  and  every  fourth  hundreth  year 
afterwards,  should  have  an  additional  day. 

England  did  not  agree  to  this  plan  till  the  year  1752,     An 
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Act  of  Parliament  then  settled  that  eleven  days  should  be  left 
out  in  September,  because  170  years  having  passed  since  the 
ten  days  had  been  omitted,  the  sun  had  gained  one  day  more 
upon  our  time.  Accordingly,  on  Sept.  2, 1752,  the  Old  Style 
ceased  and  the  New  Style  began.  The  day  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  Sept.  3  became  Sept.  14.  The  first  of 
January  was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  the  first  day  of  the 
year;  the  year  having  before  been  reckoned  as  beginning 
on  the  25th  of  March.  But  the  historical  year  had,  for  a  very 
long  time,  been  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January. 
This  explains  the  peculiar  mode  of  describing  dates,  as 
printed  in  some  old  books;  thus,  March 24, 17 3§.  Or  thus  : 
March  24,  1732-3.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  FALSE  SUBLIME  J  OR  A  POETICAL  APOLOGY  FOR  AN  OLD  COAT. 

"  IF  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  potent  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand ; 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die, 
And  less'ning  rivers  mourn  their  channels  dry ; 
When  my  old  cassock,"  said  a  Welch  divine, 
"  Is  out  at  elbows,  why  should  I  repine  ?  " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUBMISSION  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

QUAND  on  n'a  pas  ce  que  Ton  aime, 
II  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a. 

Quoted  by  MARMONTEL. 


SUBMISSION  UNDER  AFFLICTION. 

I  LIKE  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who,  upon 
breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  main-mast,  told  the 
standers-by  that  it  was  a  great  mercy  it  was  not  his 
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neck.  To  which,  since  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give  me 
leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an  old  philosopher,  who,  after 
having  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was 
ruffled  by  his  wife,  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion, 
and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  them.  "  Every 
one,"  says  he,  "  has  his  calamity ;  and  he  is  a  happy  man 
that  has  no  greater  than  this."  We  find  an  instance  to  the 
same  purpose  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  written  by 
Bishop  Fell.  As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  com- 
plication of  distempers,  when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him 
he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the  stone ;  and  when  he 
had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  him 
at  the  same  time.  Spectator,  No.  574. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  SUBMISSION. 

WHEN  I  am  well,  I  think  I  can  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  be  content  to  be  at  his  disposal :  when  pain 
comes,  I  had  rather  choose  for  myself,  and  am  impatient  to 
be  at  ease.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

LAY  thy  heart  to  rest  in  the  will  of  God ;  for  there  is  no 
other  rest  for  the  soul  to  be  thought  on.  "Thy  will  be 
done ! "  IBID. 

IT  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  cheerfully  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  will  of  God,  whatever  befalls  us.  That 
we  may  not  complain  of  what  w,  let  us  see  God's  hand  in 
all  events ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  of  what  shall  be, 
let  us  see  all  events  in  God's  hand.  MATTHEW  HENRY. 

DOST  thou  want  things  necessary? — Grumble  not:  per- 
chance it  was  a  necessary  thing  that  thou  should'st  want. 
Endeavour  lawfully  to  supply  it.  If  God  bless  not  thy 
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endeavour,  bless  him  that  knoweth  what  is  fittest  for  thee. 
Thou  art  God's  patient :  prescribe  not  to  thy  physician. 

QUARLES — Enchiridion,  Cent.  IV.  cap.  34. 

WE  must  learn  to  bless  a  taking  God  as  well  as  a  giving 
God.  BROOKS'S  Golden  Key. 

PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

AN  author  applying  to  a  wealthy  and  ill-conditioned  person 
for  his  subscription  to  a  history  of  his  family,  the  expected 
patron  repelled  the  application  as  unnecessary,  declaring 
that  his  very  ancient  and  respectable  family  wanted  no  ac- 
count from  him.  "  But,"  said  the  applicant,  "  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  that  your  great-grandfather  was  hung."  "  Set  me 
down  for  two  copies,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUCCESS  NOT  NECESSARILY   WITHIN  REACH  OF  THE  MOST  DESERVING. 

DISCE,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem ; 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.  VIRG.  JEn.  Book  XII. 


SUCCESS  THE  CRITERION  OF  MERIT. 

UN  general  victorieux  n'a  point  fait  de  fautes  aux  yeux  du 
public,  de  meme  que  le  general  battu  a  toujours  tort, 
quelque  sage  conduite  qu'il  ait  eue. 

VOLTAIRE— Stecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

NEAR,  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

THE  superiority  of  virtues  and  talents  has  not,  even  upon 
those  who  acknowledge  that  superiority,  the  same  effect 
with  the  superiority  of  achievements. 

ADAM  SMITH — Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  I. 
p.  249.  Eighth  Edition. 
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WANT  OF  SUCCESS  MORE  HONOURABLE  THAN  WANT  OF  EFFORT. 

QUOD  si  deficiant  vires,  audacia  certe 

Laus  erit ;  in  magnis  et  voluisse  sat  est. 

PROPERTIUS. 

CHRISTIAN  SUFFERING. 

THE  Christian,  in  his  sufferings,  is  often  tempted  to  think 
himself  forgotten.  But  his  afflictions  are  the  clearest 
proofs  that  he  is  an  object  both  of  Satan's  enmity  and  of 
God's  fatherly  discipline.  Satan  would  not  have  man  suffer 
a  single  trouble  all  his  life  long,  if  he  might  have  his  way. 
He  would  give  him  the  thing  his  heart  is  set  upon.  He 
would  work  in  with  his  ambition.  He  would  pamper  his 
lust  and  his  pride.  But  God  has  better  things  in  reserve 
for  his  children ;  and  they  must  be  brought  to  desire  them 
and  seek  them ;  and  this  will  be  through  the  wreck  and 
sacrifice  of  all  that  the  heart  holds  dear.  The  Christian 
prays  for  fuller  manifestations  of  Christ's  power  and  glory 
and  love  to  him ;  but  he  is  often  not  aware  that  this  is,  in 
truth,  praying  to  be  brought  into  the  furnace ;  for  there  only 
it  is  that  Christ  can  walk  with  his  friends,  and  display,  in 
their  preservation  and  deliverance,  his  own  Almighty  power. 
Yet  when  brought  thither,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
trial,  that  the  Christian  often  thinks  himself,  for  a  time  at 
least,  abandoned.  Job  thought  so.  But  while  he  looked  on 
himself  as  an  outcast,  the  Infinite  Spirit  and  the  Wicked 
Spirit  were  holding  a  dialogue  on  his  case.  He  was  more 
an  object  of  notice  and  interest  than  the  largest  armies  that 
were  ever  assembled,  and  the  mightiest  revolutions  that 
ever  shook  the  world,  considered  merely  in  their  temporal 
interests  and  consequences.  Let  the  Christian  be  deeply 
concerned,  in  all  his  trials,  to  honour  his  Master  before  such 
observers.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  2-1. 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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SUFFERING  MAKES  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERO. 

THERE  are  so  many  things  to  lower  a  man's  topsails  ;  he 
is  such  a  dependent  creature ;  he  is  to  pay  such  court  to 
his  stomach,  his  food,  his  sleep,  his  exercise ;  that,  in  truth,  a 
hero  is  an  idle  word.  Man  seems  formed  to  be  a  hero  in 
suffering,  not  a  hero  in  action.  Men  err  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  estimate  which  they  make  of  human  labour. 
The  hero  of  the  world  is  the  man  that  makes  a  bustle — the 
man  that  makes  the  road  smoke  under  his  chaise-and-four 
— the  man  that  raises  a  dust  about  him — the  man  that 
manages  or  devastates  empires.  But  what  is  the  real  labour 

of  this  man  compared  with  that  of  a  silent  sufferer  ? 

1  have  been  in  both  states,  and  therefore  understand  them ; 
and  I  know  that  men  form  this  false  estimate. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  20. 

SYMPATHY. 

HAD  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  II.  Act  5.  Scene  2. 


SUFFERING  THE  WAY  TO  ACTION  AND  REWARD.   ' 

WHO  best 

Can  suffer,  best  can  do  ;  best  reign,  who  first 

Well  hath  obey  d. 

MILTON — Paradise  Regained,  Book  III. 


SUICIDE. 

QUARE    et    tibi,    Publi,    et  piis  omnibus,    retinendus    est 
animus  in  custodia  corporis  ;    nee  injussu  ejus  a  quo  ille  est 
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vobis   datus,  ex  hominum  vita  migrandum  est,  ne  munus 
humanum,  assignatum  a  Deo,  defugisse  videamini." 

CICERO — Somnium  Scipionis. 

How  may  this  argument  of  a  mere  heathen  put  to  shame 
the  first  temptation  to  this  awful  crime,  which  may  arise 
in  the  mind  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


I  GRANT  the  deed 


Is  madness,  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 

YOUNG — Night  Thoughts. 

MEN  die,  because  they  fear  life  under  its  present  ills  ; 
whereas  true  valour  meets  those  ills,  whatever  they  are,  with 
the  same  resolution  with  which  they  meet  death. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 


IMPATIENCE  does 


Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :  then  is  it  sin, 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? 

SHAKSPEARE — Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  4.  Scene  13. 


THE  COWARDICE  AND  DANGER  OF  SUICIDE. 

-  OH,  shame  to  fortitude  ! 
Shame  to  that  manly  passion  which  inspires 
Its  vigorous  warmth,  when  the  bleak  blasts  of  fate 
Would  chill  the  soul ! 

-  Forbear,  forbear ; 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicenc'd  to  eternity.     Think,  think ; 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand, 
p  p  2 
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The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshall'd  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  time  ; 
Their  leader,  the  Almighty.     In  that  march, 
Oh,  who  may  quit  his  post  ? 

MASON'S  Elfrida,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


SULLY  S  MEMOIRS. 

THE  Memoires  de  Sully  will  give  you  a  clearer  and  truer 
notion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  French 
history,  than  you  can  yet  have  formed  from  all  the  other 
books  you  may  have  read  upon  the  subject. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

SUN-RISE  AT  SEA. 

EVEN  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
SHAKSPEARE — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 


SUN-SET. 

THE  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  golden  day  to-morrow. 

IBID.  Richard  III.  Act  5.  Scene  3. 

BURNING  in  melting  gold  his  wat'ry  head, 
Or  round  with  ivory  edges  silvered. 

GILES  FLETCHER.    [Christ's  Victory.] 


SUN-SET  BEFORE  STORM. 

THE  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of 
the   level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  lowering 
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clouds  through  which  he  had  travelled  the  live-long  day,  and 
which  now  assembled  on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  dis- 
asters around  a  sinking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still, 
however,  his  dying  splendour  gave  an  awful  magnificence  to 
the  massive  congregation  of  vapours,  forming  out  of  their 
unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids  and  towers,  some 
touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some  with  a  hue  of 
deep  and  lurid  red.  The  distant  sea  stretched  beneath  this 
varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously  still, 
reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descend- 
ing luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds 

amidst  which  he  was  setting. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT — Antiquary. 

APING  OUR  SUPERIORS. 

WHEN  I  think  it  right,  whether  for  the  good  of  my  excel- 
lent children,  or  for  my  own  pleasure,  or  for  my  little  per- 
sonal dignity,  to  invite  some  wealthy  noble  to  dine  with  me, 
I  make  it  a  point  not  to  inconvenience  my  family,  or  my 
poor  pensioners,  for  a  year  afterwards,  by  emulating  his 
lordship's  or  his  grace's  table-fare.  I  give,  therefore,  but  a 
few  dishes,  and  two  small  courses :  all  my  care  is,  that  every 
thing  shall  be  well  served,  and  the  best  of  its  kind.  And 
when  we  sit  down,  I  frankly  tell  them  my  plan ;  upon  which 
my  guests,  more  flattered  by  that  implied  acknowledgment 
of  their  superior  rank  and  rent-roll  than  they  could  possibly 
be  by  any  attempt  at  emulation,  and  happy  to  find  that  they 
shall  make  no  breach  in  my  domestic  economy  and  comfort, 
immediately  fall  too  with  an  appetite  that  would  surprise 
you,  and  that  gives  me  the  greatest  gratification.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  anywhere  make  a  more  hearty  meal. 

[Sir  W.  W.  Pepys  to  Miss  Burney.] 
Miss  BURNEY'S  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  Vol.  II.  p.  287. 
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THE  SUPERFICIAL. 

THERE  are  some  persons  that  never  arrive  at  any  deep, 
solid,  or  valuable  knowledge  in  any  science,  or  any  business 
of  life,  because  they  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  sur- 
face of  things,  in  a  curious  or  wandering  search  of  infinite 
variety :  ever  reading,  hearing,  or  asking  after  something 
new,  but  impatient  of  any  labour  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the 
ideas  they  have  gained.  Their  souls  may  be  compared  to  a 
looking-glass,  which,  wheresoever  you  turn  it,  receives  the 
images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

DR.  WAITS — Logic,  p.  73. 

LORD  BACON  calls  persons  of  this  character  "  bird-witted," 
as  if  hopping  from  twig  to  twig,  but  never  resting  anywhere. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUPERSTITION. 

SUPERSTITION  once  begun  has  no  bounds  nor  measures. 
BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History*  Book  I.  p.  52. 

GOD  calls  not  for  thousands  of  rams,  nor  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil :  he  calls  not  his  creatures  to  live  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  nor  sets  them  to  perform  long  pilgrimages,  nor  to 
inflict  pains  on  their  bodies.  No ;  the  rigours  of  supersti- 
tion are  from  MAN.  The  voice  of  God  is,  "  Be  happy  here  and 
for  ever !  Fly  that  which  will  make  you  miserable  every- 
where !  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  '  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  379. 

THE  SUPREME  GOOD. 

O  LORD  !  let  me  have  ANY  THING  but  thy  FROWN,  and  ANY 
THING  with  thy  SMILE.  IBID.  p.  384. 

GIVE  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 

COWPER — Task,  Book  V. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  GREAT  MINDS. 

THE  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  everything 
that  implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears 
the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite. 

ROBERTSON'S  History  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  201. 

SUSPENSE. 

IT  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense :  it  is  the  life  of 
a  spider.  "  Vive  quidem,  pende  tamen,  improba  dixit." 

SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

SUSPICION  CONFESSED. 

I  CONFESS  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

SHAKSPEARE — Othello,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


SUSPICION  ARISES  FROM  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  EVIL. 

WHOSE  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others. 

IBID. — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 


IMPOSITION  PREFERABLE  TO  SUSPICION. 

THERE  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence  neces- 
sary to  human  intercourse;  and  without  which,  men  are 
more  injured  by  their  suspicions  than  they  could  be  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  BURKE. 

SUSPICION — A  PITIABLE  FOLLY. 

HE  that  lives  in  perpetual  suspicion,  lives  the  life  of  a  sen- 
tinel— of  a  sentinel  never  relieved ;  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  out  for  and  expect  an  enemy,  which  is  an  evil  not  very 
far  short  of  perishing  by  him. 

YOUNG — True  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 
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SUSPICION  PECULIAR  TO  OLD  AGE. 

.BESHREW  my  jealousy ! 


It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion. 

SIIAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  1 


SUSPICION  PROVOKES  CRIME. 

QUJCONQUE  est  soupconneux  invite  a  le  trahir.  ZAYKK. 

SUTTEES. 

MURDER  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 
[Applied  from]  SIIAKSPEARE — Hamlef,  Act  1.  Scene  5. 


REMINISCENCES  ON  THE  SUTTEES,   AND  OTHER  SANGUINARY  RITES  OF 

INDIA. 

THE  ground  for  the  abolition  of  Suttees,  or  the  burning  of 
widows  with  their  deceased  husbands,  had  been  cleared  by  a 
series  of  public  Returns,  extending  over  several  years,  which 
were  required  by  the  British  Parliament;  and  were  of  so 
accurate  a  nature,  that  it  became  impossible  to  resist  the  tes- 
timony they  afforded,  inasmuch  as  the  names,  ages,  resi- 
dences, and  castes  of  above  6000,  who  had  been  burnt  in  nine 
years,  and  the  places  where  these  sacrifices  had  been  offered, 
could  be  now  tested,  and  no  room  was  left  for  suggesting  in- 
correctness, or  supposing  exaggeration  in  such  evidence. 

The  sanguinary  character  of  the  Indian  idolatry  in  general, 
with  the  great  annual  loss  of  life  consequent  upon  the  car- 
festivals,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  attend  them  (especially  at 
Juggernaut),  had,  ten  years  earlier,  been  brought  before  the 
public  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  Chaplain  of  the  Company,  on  his 
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return  to  England  [Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  1806];  but 
there  needed,  perhaps,  a  case  as  revolting  as  that  of  the 
burning  of  widows  to  move  the  British  public,  and  this 
effect  was  now  produced,  especially  when  it  appeared  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  female  sacrifices  were  of  a  volun- 
tary nature ;  that,  in  all,  intoxicating  or  narcotic  drugs  were 
administered ;  and  that,  in  a  large  proportion,  illegal  force 
was  employed ;  while,  without  exception,  either  the  persua- 
sion or  threats  of  the  priests,  inducing  the  fear  of  forfeiting 
their  rank  in  society,  and  of  incurring  the  charge  of  infide- 
lity or  indifference  to  their  husbands,  acted  with  the  most 
pernicious  influence  on  minds  devoid  of  all  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  often  without  education. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  overlooking  the  evil 
of  Suttees,  that  he  expressly  put  it  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Stock,  that  they  were  remotely  accessory  to  murder,  by  not 
instructing  their  Directors  to  attend  to  the  character  of  the 
Company  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  Official  Re- 
turns being  wanting,  nothing  was  then  effected. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that,  from  the  year  1815  to  1823 
inclusive  (nine  years),  there  had  been  burnt  alive,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal  alone,  5425  women  (chiefly  young), 
who  had  left  behind  them  5128  children ;  while  in  Madras 
and  Bombay,  505  women  had  perished;  and  in  Tanjore, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  60;  making  the  whole  number 
known  to  have  been  burnt,  in  nine  years,  in  the  three 
Presidencies,  6000,  and  forming  an  annual  average  of  666  ; 
but  still,  not  including  many  who  had  been  sacrificed,  without 
a  memorial,  in  the  several  districts  not  under  the  Company's 
controul. 

The  great  object  now  was  to  interest  some  proprietor  of 
standing  and  influence  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  Sir 
James  Macintosh  and  Mr.  Butterworth,  both  then  in  Par- 
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1  lament,  as  also  Mr.  Randle  Jackson,  who  was  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  addressing  the  Court,  on  being  severally 
entreated  by  the  writer,  with  earnestness,  to  take  the  lead 
in  it,  expressly  declined  the  task ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
failed  to  interest  them,  that  he  determined  upon  making  the 
effort  himself. 

The  Motion  which,  after  three  months'  previous  notice, 
was  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  on  the  21st  of 
March  1827,  was — 

"  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
tinuance of  human  sacrifices  in  India,  is  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  rites  or  ceremonies  involving 
the  destruction  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal 
Government  to  interfere  for  their  prevention;  and 
therefore  recommends  to  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors  to  transmit  such  instructions  to  India  as  that 
Court  may  deem  most  expedient  for  accomplishing  this 
object,  consistently  with  all  practicable  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Natives." 

This  Motion,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  finally  settled  by 
Dr.  Otter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
John  Poynder,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Baronet. 

After  the  Mover  had  been  heard   for  some  hours,   the 

Court  adjourned  till  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  when  he 

resumed  his  address  ;    after  which,  Sir  G.  A.  Robinson,  the 

Chairman,  proposed  the  following  Amendment,  which  was 

seconded  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lindsay,  the  Deputy  Chairman,  viz. : 

"  That,  whilst  this  Court  deeply  deplores  the  existence  of 

Suttees,    and    other    rites    involving    the    sacrifice     of 

human  life  in   India,   it  reposes  the  fullest  confidence 

in  the  anxious  disposition  of  the  local  Government  to 

give  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

by  adopting,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures  as,  in 
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their  judgment,  can  be  safely  and  most  effectually 
applied  to  the  abolition  of  those  barbarous  and  inhuman 
customs ;  and  this  Court  is  persuaded  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  object  of  earnest  solicitude  with  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  promote  its  attainment,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  native 
subjects." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
had  proposed  this  Amendment,  they  consented,  after  the 
discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  to  withdraw  it ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  understood  to  be  without  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  Company ;  upon  which  the  Resolution  first 
moved  was  carried  by  a  decided  majority,  only  five 
dividing  against  it,  four  of  whom  were  Directors. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Mover's  Preface  to 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  Speech  [printed  by 
Hatchard,  1827]:— 

"  He  desires  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  that,  if  any  con- 
sequences shall  follow  his  humble  efforts  which  may  conduce 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  he  wishes 
altogether  to  refer  such  a  result,  as  well  as  all  the  aid,  of 
whatever  nature,  which  he  has  received  in  advocating  this 
cause,  to  Him  '  from  whom,"1  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture 
'  cometh  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift ; '  or,  to  adopt  the 
Scriptural  phraseology  of  the  Church  of  England,  '  by  whose 
holy  inspiration  we  think  those  things  that  are  good,  and  by 
whose  merciful  guidance  we  perform  the  same.'  ' 

No  one  can  be  mistaken  in  the  proposed  Amendment 
having  contemplated  an  indefinite  delay  of  the  proposed 
object,  if  not  its  entire  defeat ;  although  that  object  was  not 
sought  to  be  accomplished  with  precipitance,  but  after  full 
inquiry  by  the  Government  abroad,  and  with  all  practicable 
attention  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives. 
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The  failure  in  carrying  an  Amendment  so  supported  was 
certainly  not  anticipated.  Whether  the  Board  of  Controul 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Directors,  under  any  previous 
arrangement  for  that  purpose  with  functionaries  so  opposed 
to  the  amelioration  of  India  as  the  Chairs  of  that  period,  may 
probably  never  be  publicly  known ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Board  of  Controul,  which  was  then  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Wynn,  refused  to  transmit  the  Resolution  of  the 
General  Body  to  India.  A  similar  case  had  occurred,  in 
1809,  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Melville,  when  a 
Despatch  of  the  then  Directors  against  the  Pilgrim  Tax, 
dated  24th  of  March  1809,  intended  to  be  sent  to  Bengal, 
was  rejected  by  the  Board,  and  another  substituted  in  its 
place,  directing  the  continuance  of  the  tax,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Directors,  who, 
justly  deeming  themselves  the  administrators  of  a  Christian 
code,  had  thus  refused  to  sanction  the  promotion  and  per- 
petuation of  that  branch  of  the  idolatrous  revenue. 

Both  these  cases  afford  a  memorable  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  placing  such  persons  alone  in  stations  of  power 
and  influence  as  are  guided  by  those  paramount  obligations 
of  religious  principle  by  which  any  country,  professing 
Christianity,  can  hope  either  to  retain  its  character,  or 
eventually  to  preserve  its  existence :  and  this  remark  will  be 
found  to  apply  equally  to  corporate  bodies,  like  that  of  the 
India  Company,  where  the  Executive  is  chosen  by  the 
general  proprietary,  and  to  the  public  administration  of 
the  empire,  where  the  power  of  selection  is  vested  in  the 
Crown.* 

*  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  example  of  religious  principle  which  ever 
adorned  any  individual  in  connection  with  the  East- India  Company,  accom- 
panied by  extraordinary  talents,  and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  laborious  exer- 
tion, was  found  in  the  case  of  the  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  The  masterly 
Report  upon  India  and  our  relations  with  her,  which  he  furnished  to  the 

House 
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The  Directors  of  1827  now  transmitted  to  the  Governor- 
General,  on  the  25th  of  July  in  that  year,  four  months  after 
the  Motion  against  Suttees  had  been  carried,  a  Despatch, 
containing  the  following  passages  : — 

"  You  will  have  perceived,  from  the  public  channels  of  in- 
telligence, that  this  subject  has  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
the  public  mind  of  this  country. 

"We  think  that  we  shall  best  consult  the  important  in- 
terests with  which  we  are  charged,  by  committing  this 
question  to  your  counsels,  aided  by  the  information  and 
local  experience  of  our  servants,  and  directed,  as  we  know 
they  will  be,  by  prudence  and  humanity.  You,  of  course, 
have  better  means  than  we  possess  of  weighing  conflicting 
opinions  in  a  just  balance,  and  of  affixing  to  each  re- 
spectively its  proper  value." 

The  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  in  thus  permitting  the 
delegation  of  full  powers  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  is 
very  remarkable ;  for  whether  it  never  occurred  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  who  had  equal  power  to  controul  this 
purpose  as  before,  or  that  it  was  hardly  deemed  by  them 
within  the  range  of  probability  that  a  single  individual 
abroad  would  ever  have  ventured  upon  a  responsibility  from 
which  so  many  had  shrunk  at  home,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
at  once  accomplished,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  this 


House  of  Commons,  and  which  was  ordered  by  that  House  to  be  printed  in 
the  year  1813,  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
the  extent  of  his  information.  It  may  be  considered  as  originating  all  the 
spiritual  and  moral  good  which  has  followed  ;  for  although  not  printed  till 
that  year,  it  was  chiefly  composed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792,  and  was  more 
or  less  acted  upon,  under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Grant  him- 
self, from  the  last  year  downwards.  The  publication  is  perfectly  invaluable, 
and  ought  to  be  reprinted,  were  it  only  to  shew  the  importance  of  being  guided 
by  Christian  principles  in  indulging  a  hope  of  being  really  useful  to  the  world. 

[Editor.] 
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great  desideratum ;  and  the  next  measure  which  followed 
the  Directors'  Letter  was  nothing  less  than  the  abolition 
itself,  announced  in  his  Despatch  to  England  of  the  4th  of 
December  1829,  of  which  the  following  are  Extracts: — 

"  We  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  open,  avowed,  and 
general  prohibition,  resting  altogether  upon  the  moral  good- 
ness of  the  act,  and  our  power  to  enforce  it. 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  promulgation  of 
the  abolition  will  not  excite  some  degree  of  clamour  and  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  such  feelings 
will  be  short-lived  ;  and  we  trust  that  no  apprehension  need 
be  entertained  of  its  exciting  any  violent  opposition,  or  any 
evil  consequences  whatsoever." 

When  will  great  statesmen  learn,  with  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  that  their  first  duty  and  highest  privilege  is  to  trust 
God ;  and  never  to  doubt  that  such  acts  as  are  based  upon 
"  moral  goodness"  will  always  justify  the  employment  of 
"power"  to  enforce  them ;  and  thus  to  look  above  the  "  short- 
lived clamour"  (as  his  Lordship  calls  it)  which  the  ignorant 
or  the  interested  may  excite  ? 

"  Be  good,  and  let  Heaven  answer  for  the  rest." 

His  Lordship's  confidence  was  in  no  way  ill  founded, 
although  it  was  designated  as  "  fanatical"  and  "  dangerous," 
and  likely  to  arm  all  India  against  us ;  as  had  been  before 
predicted  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  he  forcibly  prevented 
mothers  from  throwing  their  children  to  the  sharks ;  and  of 
Colonel  Walker,  when  he  abolished  infanticide,  appearing  in 
another  form,  but  alike  under  the  abused  pretext  of  religion. 

The  natives  of  Calcutta,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  really, 
though  secretly,  certain  Englishmen  calling  themselves 
Christians,  on  the  14th  of  July  1829  presented  a  petition  to 
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Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  gave  them  a  written  reply,  de- 
cidedly refusing  their  request ;  observing,  "  The  petitioners 
cannot  require  the  assurance  that  the  British  Government  will 
continue  to  allow  the  most  complete  toleration  in  matters  of 
religious  belief;  and  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  what  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  with  reason  and  justice,  they  will  be 
undisturbed  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  usages. 
But  some  of  those  which  the  Governor-General  is  unwilling 
to  recal  into  notice,  his  predecessors  in  Council,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  human  life,  and  the  preservation  of  social  order,  have, 
at  different  times,  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit.  If  there  be 
any  one  which  the  common  voice  of  all  mankind  would 
except  from  indulgence,  it  is  surely  that  by  which  the  hand 
of  a  son  is  made  the  instrument  of  a  terrible  death  to  the 
mother  who  has  borne  him,  and  from  whose  breast  he  has 
drawn  the  sustenance  of  helpless  infancy." 

To  this  his  lordship  added  that  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the 
King  in  Council,  which  he  engaged  to  forward,  against  him- 
self, if  they  should  wish  it.  A  meeting  of  natives  accordingly 
followed ;  when,  under  the  influence  of  their  secret  advisers, 
it  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  England,  and  subscriptions  were 
raised. 

It  was  so  little  difficult  to  foresee  the  result  of  this  appeal 
that,  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Poynder's  next  address  to  the  Court 
on  22d  Sept.  1830  (which  will  shortly  be  noticed),  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  "  the  fate  of  that  appeal  to  such  a  king  [Wil- 
liam IV.],  and  to  such  a  Council,  could  admit  of  no  doubt." 
Upon  the  hearing  of  this  appeal,  on  the  17th  of  July  1832, 
(upon  which  occasion  the  Company  was  very  ably  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Spankie,  their  leading  counsel,)  Dr.  Lushington, 
who  was  opposed  to  him,  relied  much  on  the  untenable  asser- 
tion, that  a  pledge  or  compact  of  some  sort  had  been  made 
with  the  natives  by  the  parent  Government,  or  by,  some 
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agent,  on  its  behalf,  to  guarantee  the  continuance,  for  all 
time,  of  every  abomination  of  heathen  India.  To  this,  Mr. 
Spankie  had  only  to  reply,  "  Shew  us  the  pretended  pledge ;  for 
'  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio  : '  ' 
observing,  in  addition,  first,  that  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  such  a  pledge  was  in  derogation  of  every  Charter,  by 
which,  from  the  first,  our  Christian  country  had  guaranteed 
Christianity,  and  not  Paganism,  to  India ;  and,  secondly,  that 
even  had  such  a  pledge  been  given  by  any  military  or  civil 
representative  of  England,  he  would  have  acted  without 
authority,  and  that  the  pledge  would  have  been  void  ab  initio. 
It  is  almost,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say,  that  His  Majesty 
in  Council  confirmed  the  righteous  decision  of  his  Governor- 
General  in  India. 

We  may  now  notice  the  long  encouragement  afforded  by 
the  Company  to  the  other  licentious  and  sanguinary  idola- 
tries, and  the  pecuniary  profits  derived  from  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  worshippers  at  the  different  temples  and  stations ;  the 
consideration  of  which  subject  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
pany (after  three  months'1  previous  notice)  by  the  following 
Motion  on  the  22d  Sept.  1830,  viz. : — 

"  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  direct 
encouragement  afforded  to  idolatry,  and  also  to  the  li- 
centiousness and  bloodshed  connected  with  idolatrous 
observances  by  the  collection  of  tribute  from  the  wor- 
shippers and  pilgrims  at  the  temples  of  Juggernaut, 
Gya,  Allahabad,  Tripetty,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  the 
repair  of  those  temples,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
priests  and  attendants ;  recommends  to  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  to  take  such  measures  as  may  have 
the  effect  of  immediately  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  this  subject,  and  of  eventually 
removing  such  a  reproach  from  a  Christian  empire." 
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This  Motion  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Poynder,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Pater  son. 

After  premising  that  no  coercive  measures  were  contem- 
plated, nor  the  slightest  obstruction  intended  to  a  single 
worshipper,  but  simply  the  abrogation  of  the  tribute,  as 
sanctioning,  by  a  Christian  Government,  the  popular  ido- 
latry, and  encouraging  the  licentiousness  and  bloodshed  con- 
nected with  it,  the  Mover  produced  a  mass  of  evidence,  in 
proof  of  that  connection,  from  Mr.  Mill  (the  historian  of 
British  India) ;  the  AbbeDubois  (the  Romish  Missionary  long 
resident  at  Tripetty)  ;  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  (in  the  Company's 
library);  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the 
Hindoos;  the  Bengal  Political  Consultations  of  Oct.  1823, 
printed  by  Parliament  (detailing  a  human  sacrifice) ;  Pin- 
kerton's  Geography ;  Tytler's  Considerations  on  the  State  of 
India ;  Peggs'  India's  Cries  to  British  Humanity ;  Taverner's 
Travels  in  India ;  The  Friend  of  India ;  Dr.  Buchanan's  Par- 
liamentary Evidence ;  his  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  [1806]; 
and  his  Cambridge-Commencement,  and  London  Church 
Missionary  Sermons  [both  in  1810].*  Mr.  Stirling's  Account 
of  Orissa,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches ;  the  able  Reports  of 
Mr.  Harington  (the  Judge)  and  Mr.  Bruce  (a  civil  servant) ; 

*  The  writer  was  first  induced  by  the  London  Sermon  (at  which  he  was 
present)  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject.  The  powerful  arguments  by 
which  Dr.  Buchanan  established  the  solemn  responsibility  of  all  who  had  the 
most  remote  prospect  of  being  useful  in  terminating  such  cruelty  and  depravity 
first  led  him  to  ask  himself  whether  it  was  not  his  duty,  even  if  he  should 
stand  alone,  to  exert  his  humble  influence,  as  a  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  in  at 
least  making  the  attempt ;  and  he  considers  it  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  this 
valuable  divine  to  acknowledge  this  fact.  The  following  passage  in  that  Ser- 
mon is  a  superior  specimen  of  Christian  eloquence,  as  calculated  to  affect  the 
heart : — "  I  have  seen  the  darkness  which  exists  in  the  heathen  world ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe  it.  No  man  can  know  what  it  is,  who  has  not  seen  it. 
I  have  been  in  what  the  Scriptures  call  these  *  chambers  of  imagery,'  and  have 
witnessed  the  enormity  of  the  Pagan  idolatry,  in  all  its  turpitude  and  bloodshed. 
VOL.  II.  Q  Q  I  can 
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Colonel  Phipps's  Survey  in  Juggernaut  (1822);  and  various 
Missionary  communications  for  many  preceding  years;  as 
also  a  large  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  India,  ad- 
dressed to  himself  and  others. 

The  Mover  then  adduced  a  pecuniary  account  of  the  four 
chief  idolatrous  stations,  derived  from  the  Official  Returns  at 
the  India  House  (the  particulars  of  which  he  afterwards  ap- 
pended to  his  printed  speech),  shewing  that — 

£.      s.    d. 

From  Juggernaut,  from  the  year  1812-13  to 
1828-29,  after  deducting  all  possible  out- 
goings to  the  Collector,  and  for  building,  re- 
pairs, &c.,  the  Company  had  received  a  clear 
profit  of  -  -  99,205  15  0 

From  Gya,  for  one  year  less  455,980  15     0 

From  Allahabad,  for  ditto  -  159,429     7     6 

From  Tripetty,  for  one  year  more  (seventeen 

years,  as  at  Juggernaut)  -        205,599  18     3 

£920,215   15     9 


I  can  now  better  understand  these  words  of  the  Scriptures,  'The  dark  places 
of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  !'  I  have  seen  the  libations 
of  human  blood  offered  to  the  Moloch  of  the  heathen  world  :  and  an  assembly, 
not  of  2000  only,  which  may  constitute  your  number,  but  of  200,000,  falling 
prostrate  before  the  idol,  and  raising  acclamations  to  his  name.  But  the  parti- 
culars of  these  scenes  cannot  be  rehearsed  before  a  Christian  assembly.  It  may 
suffice  to  observe,  that  the  two  prominent  characters  of  idolatry  are  the  same 
which  the  Scriptures  describe — cruelty  and  lasciviousness,  blood  and  impurity. 
Those  idolaters  are  our  own  subjects  ;  and  every  man  who  can  afford  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  English  Government  for  leave  to  worship  the 
idol ;  and  a  Civil  Officer,  supported  by  a  military  force,  is  appointed  to  collect 
the  tax.  The  other  temples  have  long  been  considered  a  legitimate  source  of 
a  similar  revenue.  These  are  our  own  subjects,  and  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  redress  the  evil.  There  is  a  time  appointed  by  the  Divine  Providence  (ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  record)  to  every  nation  for  its  melioration  and  felicity. 
Such  a  time  came  to  our  nation  when  the  light  of  Christianity  visited  it ;  for  our 
altars  were  once  polluted  by  human  sacrifices.  The  same  happiness,  we  hope, 
is  now  arrived  for  India;  for  what  can  be  compared  to  the  disgrace  of  regulating, 
by  a  Christian  law,  the  bloody  and  obscene  rites  of  Juggernaut?"  \_Editor.~] 
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So  that,  allowing  (however  inconsiderably)  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  numerous  other  temples,  it  was  clearly  impossible  to 
take  credit  for  less  than  the  net  profit  of  a  million  of  money 
every  year ;  but  both  Mr.  Harington  and  Mr.  Hamilton  (as 
was  shewn)  left  no  reason  to  doubt  of  that  being  much  too 
low  an  estimate. 

The  Mover  then  anticipated  the  various  objections  to  the 
Motion ;  but  especially  that  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sut- 
tees, supposed  some  original  pledge  or  compact,  direct  or 
implied,  by  which  England  was  bound  to  guarantee  to  India 
the  continued  exercise  of  all  her  rites  and  privileges,  however 
barbarous  or  cruel,  so  long  as  they  were  called  by  the  name 
of  religion ;  and  he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  us  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Suttees,  only  once  surmount 
the  difficulty  of  daring  to  become  a  blessing  to  the  people  we 
govern,  and  they  will  be  blessed  as  they  have  never  been 
before,  because  we  have  never  yet  intended  to  benefit  them 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  necessity  and  to  the 
extent  of  our  capacity. 

"  The  abominations  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose  contain 
in  them  one  prominent  feature  of  evil  beyond  even  the  atro- 
cious case  of  widow-burning  itself;  namely,  the  profit  which  I 
have  proved  to  accrue  to  the  Company.  In  the  other  evil, 
indefensible  as  it  was,  the  Brahmins  alone  were  profited  by 
the  murders  which  they  fomented ;  the  Company  was  clear 
from  that  innocent  blood :  but  here  the  Company  is  at  once 
a  partaker  in  the  crime,  and  a  partner  in  the  profits.  In  the 
other  case,  the  Company  had  only  to  bear  the  guilt  and 
odium  of  permitting  what  they  might  always  have  prevented  : 
in  this,  they  at  once  lie  under  the  double  responsibility  of 
mixing  themselves  up,  as  a  Christian  Government,  with 
idolatry  and  its  observances ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
participate  in  all  the  advantage  of  the  unhallowed  connection. 

QQ  2 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  inconceivable  amount  of  moral 
profligacy  involved  in  these  practices,  and  which  thus  re- 
ceives the  sanction  of  the  Company's  influence  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  case  of  the  Suttees  furnishes  no  parallel  ex- 
ample. There,  indefensible  as  was  the  practice  itself,  it  was 
not  found  in  connection  with  all  that  is  execrable  in  vice ; 
and  therefore  the  same  extent  of  moral  evil  did  not,  in  that 
instance,  receive  the  sanction,  or  boast  the  authority  of  a 
Christian  Government ; — a  Government  which,  with  almost 
incredible  inconsistency,  is  now  found,  with  one  hand  be- 
stowing the  benefits  of  her  own  ecclesiastical  establishment 
upon  India  at  large,  and,  with  the  other,  building  and  repair- 
ing idolatrous  temples,  hiring  prostitutes  for  their  supply, 
making  and  maintaining  roads  to  those  temples,  and 
fostering  a  system  of  lust  and  pollution  which  is  abso- 
lutely without  an  example  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world." 

This  Motion  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Astell,  the  Chairman,  with 
no  less  determination  than  Sir  George  Robinson  had  opposed 
the  Suttee  question ;  but,  in  this  instance,  with  better  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  Motion  was  lost,  although  by  a  very  inconsi- 
derable majority,  which  was  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the 
Directors  themselves. 

In  reference  to  this  division,  the  Mover  observes,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Speech,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
[Hatchard,  1830],  "The  Chairman  objected  to  the  production 
of  so  much  evidence  in  proof  of  licentiousness,  as  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  since,  he  said,  every  Director  and  Proprietor  was 
as  well  aware  of  the  evil,  and  deplored  it  as  much.  But  if  such 
facts  were  indeed  believed,  why  was  no  practical  result  pro- 
duced, in  the  former  case,  or  in  this  ?  and  why  was  either  one 
or  the  other  evil  so  long  suffered  to  receive  our  continued  en- 
couragement and  patronage  ?  I  have  waited,  as  a  Proprietor, 
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for  thirteen  years*,  since  Dr.  Buchanan's  call  upon  the  Com- 
pany for  any  measures  which  the  Directors,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  convictions  which  are  now  avowed  by  Mr. 
Astell,  might  have  thought  proper  to  originate,  on  the  gross 
and  degrading  idolatry  of  Juggernaut  and  the  other  temples ; 
but  I  have  waited  in  vain,  and  those  evils  have  only  in- 
creased :  nor  is  it  likely  that  evils  of  so  profitable  a  nature 
should  yield  to  any  thing  but  the  salutary  influence  of 
opinion." 

The  Preface  thus  concludes :  "  While  I  wish  to  record,  I 
will  not  say  my  obligations,  but  those  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  large,  for  the  unsolicited   and   disinterested    support   of 
some  Proprietors,  I  desire  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Head  of  that  Church,  the  unexpectedly  speedy 
success  which  followed  the  Motion  on  Suttees,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formidable  opposition  it  encountered  from  those  in 
authority,  and  from  many  of  the  Proprietors  themselves ; 
and   to   express   my  unqualified   conviction   that  the  same 
Almighty  power  which  has  effected  so  much  for  India,  in 
spite  of  the  infidelity  or  indifference  of  certain  opponents, 
will  yet  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  his  mercy  towards 
that  neglected  empire.     '  Without  him,'  to  use  the  language 
of  our  Liturgy,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy ; '  but  he 
is   occasionally  pleased   to   employ  the  meanest   and   least 
likely  instruments  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  his  provi- 
dence and  grace  in  our  fallen  world.     Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  means  by  which  he  may  see  fit  to  work,  the  glory 
is  all  his  own ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  be  ascribed  the  entire 
and   undivided  honour  of  every  event  tending,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  will  on  earth,  or 
to  advance  the  coming  of  his  kingdom." 

*  It  was  really  twenty  years,  for  it  was  in  1810  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  Cam- 
bridge and  London  Sermons  were  preached  and  published. 
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The  public  attention  being  now  alive  to  the  enormity  of 
the  general  idolatry  of  India,  as  supported  by  the  Company, 
for  its  own  advantage,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  year 
1832  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  respectively  memo- 
rialized the  Directors,  the  Executive  Government,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  against  such  an  abuse;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  reference  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons took  place,  when  witnesses  were  examined;  but  the 
Committee  being  finally  assured  that  the  Directors  had  the 
subject  under  consideration,  reported  to  the  House  accord- 
ingly ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  House  adopted  no  deci- 
sion, but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Directors  to  provide  the  pro- 
per remedy ; — a  decision  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
more  temperate  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  since  the  very 
exceptionable  and  flippant  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
might  almost  have  justified  the  observance  of  less  forbear- 
ance. 

In  six  months  from  this  time,  the  Directors  issued  a  most 
important  despatch,  dated  20th  February  1833 ; — a  document 
which,  whether  from  its  able  reasoning  or  the  enactment  with 
which  it  concluded,  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  manifestoes  ever  composed  in  reference  to  India. 
Its  secret  history  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  production  of  Lord  Glenelg  (then  Mr.  Charles  Grant), 
who,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  finding  the 
despatch  intended  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Directors  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  expectations  of 
the  country,  entirely  re-wrote  it.  On  sending  his  own  docu- 
ment to  the  India  House,  the  Directors  refused  to  sign  and 
transmit  it.  He  returned  it,  however,  for  their  re-conside- 

*  See  the  whole  evidence  examined,  at  length,  in  Mr.  Poynder's  Speech  of 
21st  December  1836  [Hatchard,  1837],  pp.  11—25. 
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ration ;  and  they  then  signed  and  sent  it,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Indian  authorities  as  to  the  time  of  carrying 
out  the  orders  in  question.     It  was  read  in  Council,  at  Cal- 
cutta, on  13th  July  1833,  which  ordered  returns  of  the  pilgrim 
and  other  taxes  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  re- 
newed the  order  in  December  following.     No  returns,  how- 
ever, having  been  made,  or,  at  all  events,  nothing  further 
having  transpired  on  the  subject  at  home,  during  the  three 
years  of  1834-35-36,  Mr.  Poynder,  on  the  21st  December 
1836  (after  the  usual  notice),  moved  the  General  Court — 
"  That,  adverting  to  the  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  20th  February  1833,  having  for  its  object  the 
withdrawal   of  the   encouragement   afforded   by  Great 
Britain  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  India,  and  also  the 
relinquishment  of  the  revenue   hitherto  derived  from 
such  source,  which  object  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been  accomplished,  this  Court  deems  it  necessary  to  re- 
commend to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  adopt  such  fur- 
ther measures  upon  the  subject  as  in  their  judgments 
may  appear  to  be  most  expedient." 

The  first  object  of  the  Mover  was  to  exhibit  the  eminently 
Christian  spirit  and  statesman-like  policy  of  this  Despatch, 
which  imposed  upon  the  Indian  Government  a  complete 
revision  of  its  long-continued  encouragement  of  the  worst 
form  of  idolatry;  and  which  (after  the  most  able  reasoning 
in  justification  of  its  concluding  enactments)  directed, 
"  1.  That  the  interference  of  British  functionaries  in  the 
interior  management  of  native  temples — in  the  customs, 
habits,  and  religious  proceedings  of  their  priests  and  attend- 
ants— in  the  arrangement  of  their  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
festivals — and,  generally,  in  the  conduct  of  their  interior 
economy,  shall  cease.  2.  That  the  Pilgrim  Tax  shall  every- 
where be  abolished.  3.  That  fines  and  offerings  shall  no 
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longer  be  considered  as  sources  of  revenue  by  the  British 
Government,  and  no  longer  be  collected  or  received  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company.  4.  That  no  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, or  custody  of  monies  in  the  nature  of  fines  or  offerings, 
however  obtained,  or  whether  furnished  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

5.  That  no  servant  of  the  Company  shall  hereafter  derive 
any  emolument  from  the   above  or   any   similar   sources. 

6.  That   in    all    matters    relating   to    their   temples,   their 
worship,  their  festivals,  their  religious  practices,  and  their 
ceremonial  observances,  our  native  subjects  be  left  entirely 
to  themselves." 

Never  before  had  any  such  definite  directions  'emanated 
from  the  seat  of  Government  as  in  this  memorable  docu- 
ment; and  never  were  the  best  friends  of  India,  till  this 
moment,  armed  with  such  unanswerable  arguments  against 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Government  abroad,  as  were  now. 
furnished  by  the  Government  at  home ;  in  fact,  this  single 
document  has  perhaps  more  effectually  smoothed  the  course 
of  all  desiring  to  pursue  a  Christian  and  enlightened  policy  to- 
wards India ;  while  it  has  equally  aroused  the  apathy  of  the 
indifferent,  and  invalidated  the  opposition  of  the  interested. 

The  Mover's  next  object  was  to  shew,  that,  for  the  three 
past  years,  this  Despatch  had  proved  but  a  dead  letter; 
nothing  effectual  having  being  done  in  compliance  with  its 
requisitions:  and  the  following  was  the  conclusion  of  his 
appeal  to  the  Court  in  support  of  this  Motion : — 

"  If  the  Court  will  now  advert  to  the  terms  of  my  motion, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  language 
of  recrimination,  together  with  every  expression  calculated 
to  give  offence.  I  content  myself  with  submitting  the 
simple  fact,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  satisfy  the 
expectation  of  a  waiting  empire,  or  to  assuage  the  woes  of  a 
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suffering  people ;  nay  more — that,  upon  the  present  system, 
an  undisguised  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  diffusion  of  our 
common  Christianity  through  the  regions  of  the  East. 

"  The  motion  expresses  no  desire  of  taking  the  matter  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Directors ;  and  in  this  I  follow  the 
example  set  me  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  preferred 
to  leave  it  with  the  Directors  to  do  their  duty.  The  Court 
can,  therefore,  regard  me  in  no  other  light  than  as  honestly 
desirous  of  strengthening  their  hands,  and  upholding  their 
authority.  They  have  decided  that  this  abomination  shall 
terminate,  so  far  as  their  recorded  opinion  against  it  can 
have  any  weight,  and  so  far  as  their  own  withdrawal  (how- 
ever late)  from  the  profits  of  iniquity  can  be  of  any  use. 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  no  proprietors  of  India  Stock 
can  possibly  desire  the  present  amount  of  dividend  to  be  con- 
tinued, if  this  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Directors' 
righteous  resolution  to  abandon  such  an  unhallowed  source 
of  profit.  If  any  proprietor  can  dare  to  indulge  such  a  wish, 
let  him  now  rise  in  his  place,  and  avow  it  in  the  face  of 
this  Christian  country,  and  he  will  stand  in  no  enviable 
minority. 

"  I  am  equally  bound  to  believe,  that  no  collector,  pilgrim- 
hunter,  toll-gatherer,  farmer  of  taxes,  or  any  other  agent  or 
servant  of  the  Company  abroad,  will  any  longer  dare,  for  his 
own  miserable  advantage,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  the 
good  that  is  decreed  at  home,  as  he  tenders  his  present  peace, 
and  his  eternal  interests. 

"  It  is  impossible,  in  the  utmost  exercise  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, not  to  apprehend  that,  somehow,  or  somewhere,  'the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness'  has  had  an  operation;  or 
assuredly,  long  before  this,  the  voice  of  this  Court,  and  of 
this  country,  would  not  have  been  uttered  in  vain.  I  men- 
tion no  names,  and  designate  no  places  where  an  influence 
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behind  the  throne,  but  greater  than  the  throne  itself,  may 
have  been  in  silent  exercise.  All  I  ask  is,  let  it  only  have 
an  end  as  soon  as  this  Court  shall  have  authoritatively 
declared  that  its  hour  is  now  decreed  beyond  the  power  of 
revocation. 

"  But  anxious  as  I  am  to  press  no  harder  at  home  than 
I  am  justified  from  facts,  I  do  not  disguise  my  impression, 
that,  if  the  Directors  now  hesitate  to  act  with  a  greater 
degree  of  vigour  than  they  have  ever  yet  displayed,  they 
are  from  henceforth  the  patrons  and  abettors  of  idolatry, 
because  '  Qui  non  prohibet  cum  prohibere  possit,  jubet/ 
'  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me,'  was  the  declaration 
of  unerring  authority. 

"  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  of  all  the  abominations  in 
itself,  and  of  all  curses  in  its  consequences,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  Idolatry  stands  at  the  head.  For  this,  the  nations 
which  knew  not  God  were  driven  out  of  Canaan  of  old,  and 
the  nations  which  professed  to  know  him,  but  still  went 
after  their  idols,  were  driven  in  their  turn  from  Judea.  His 
glory  God  will  not  give  to  another.  He  is  declared,  in  his 
holy  and  immutable  law,  to  be  '  a  jealous  God,'  where  the 
figure  employed  has  reference  to  the  alienation  of  heart  con- 
sequent upon  a  strange  attachment,  which  is  itself  a  breach 
of  the  marriage  contract,  and  affixes  the  stigma,  and  entails 
the  curse,  of  adultery.  The  whole  Bible,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  denounces  this  violation  of  our  covenant  with  the 
great  Creator  as  injurious  in  time,  and  destructive  for 
eternity.  This  was  the  burden  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  at 
once  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  curse  of 
Babylon  herself,  as  best  appeared  in  that  awful  night,  when 
the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  came  forth,  and  wrote  upon  the 
wall  of  the  king's  palace  such  words,  as  '  changed  his  counte- 
nance, so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 
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smote  one  against  another.'  It  was  for  this  that  it  was  said, 
'  Thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass, 
iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know ; 
but  the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all 
thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified ! '  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  dare  not  laugh,  as  we  have  seen  that  some  can  do,  at 
the  mere  absurdity  of  idolatry,  because  we  are  rather  called 
to  weep  over  it  as  ruinous,  and  to  denounce  it  as  fatal. 

"  It  might,  indeed,  suit  the  infidel  Gibbon,  and  our  modern 
infidels  after  him,  to  eulogise  the  gay  and  elegant  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  because  he  never  read,  or  never 
believed,  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  had  he  ever  understood  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
heathen  world  as  it  is  there  most  faithfully  and  affectingly 
depicted,  he  would  at  once  have  admitted,  that,  under  such  a 
system  of  darkness,  the  grossest  uncleanness  abounded,  in 
spite  of  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation,  precisely  as  it 
now  does  in  heathen  India :  he  would  have  seen  that  as  the 
lettered  and  unlettered  world  alike,  '  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,'  so  it  pleased  God  by  what  that  world  esteemed,  and 
still  esteems,  'the  foolishness  of  preaching,'  to  save  them 
that  believe.  Without  this  gracious  revelation  of  His  will, 
we  never  could  have  known  Him  ourselves,  for  we  were 
once  '  carried  about  to  these  dumb  idols,'  and,  in  the  persons 
of  our  Pagan  ancestors,  sacrificed  our  widows  and  children, 
suspended  over  the  fire  in  wicker  baskets,  to  these  deities 
of  wood  and  stone. 

"  The  duty  thence  resulting,  of  communicating  the  light  we 
have  received,  is  obvious ;  and  either  to  withhold  this  divine 
revelation  of  His  will  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  or  to 
pull  down  with  one  hand  (as  we  have  too  long  done  in  India) 
that  edifice  of  eternal  truth  which  we  profess  to  be  erecting 
with  the  other,  is  alike  inconsistent  and  criminal. 
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"  It  is  not  true,  as  certain  infidel  philosophers  of  all  times 
have  asserted,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  men  are 
Christians  or  Pagans,  and  that  they  are  no  more  responsible 
for  their  religious  creed,  than  for  the  height  of  their  stature, 
or  the  colour  of  their  hair.  To  my  own  mind,  one  of  the 
strongest  collateral  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of  divine 
revelation  is,  the  actual  condition,  at  this  very  hour,  of  all 
countries  abandoned  to  no  better  instruction  than  the  light 
and  guidance  of  their  own  natural  reason,  and  either  not 
possessing,  or  rejecting,  the  Word  of  God. 

"  Very  different  from  the  reasoning  of  Gibbon  and  Hume 
was  the  honourable  testimony  of  that  learned  and  pious 
layman,  Mr.  King,  who,  in  proof  of  the  duty  of  opposing 
idolatry,  quotes  the  passage — '  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all 
the  places  wherein  the  nations,  which  ye  shall  possess,  served 
their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and 
on  every  green  tree ;  and  you  shall  overthrow  their  altars, 
and  break  their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves  with  fire; 
and  you  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods, 
and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place.'  Upon 
which  he  adds,  '  Most  undoubtedly  nothing  can  be  so 
dreadful  and  pernicious  as  the  remotest  assent  to,  or  con- 
nivance at,  any  part  of  idolatry.  An  avowed  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  an  heartfelt  manifestation  of 
a  deep  sense  of  its  abomination,  is  the  duty  of  every  servant 
of  God,  and  especially  of  any  Christian  who  is,  at  any  time, 
to  investigate  such  matters.'  * 

"  For  what  purpose,  I  would  ask,  have  the  many  millions 
of  the  East  been  subjected  to  British  rule ;  and  how  is  it 

*  See  King's  "  Munimenta  Antiqua,"  where  some  very  remarkable  evidence 
is  adduced  to  prove,  that  shortly  before  the  assassination  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook,  he  had  permitted  divine  honours  to  be  publicly  offered  to  him  by 
the  native  idolaters  [•—{Editor.'] 
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that,  when  mighty  thrones  (and  especially  of  late  years)  have 
been  crumbling  about  us,  and  when  powerful  nations  have 
been  made  the  instruments  of  their  mutual  subjugation 
and  destruction — Great  Britain  still  sits  as  a  Queen,  and 
gives  laws  to  distant  empires  ? 

"  Why  has  she  been  spared  amidst  the  wreck  of  surrounding 
kingdoms,  but  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel  ? 

"  What  are  any,  or  all,  of  the  base  and  subordinate  interests 
which  are  occasionally  disputed  and  adjusted  in  this  Court, 
or  any  of  the  pecuniary,  and  therefore  perishing,  advantages 
which  can  be  obtained  by  us  from  India,  either  collectively 
or  individually,  when  brought  into  competition  with  the 
interests  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  eternal  destinies  of 
man  ?  '  In  considering,'  says  the  illustrious  Charles  Grant, 
'the  affairs  of  the  world  as  under  the  controul  of  the 
Supreme  Disposer,  and  those  distant  territories  as,  by 
strange  events,  providentially  placed  in  our  hands,  is  it  not 
reasonable — is  it  not  necessary  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
given  to  us  not  merely  that  we  might  draw  an  annual  profit 
from  them,  but  that  we  might  diffuse  among  their  inhabi- 
tants, long  sunk  in  darkness,  vice,  and  misery,  the  benign 
light  and  influence  of  truth,  and  the  blessings  of  well-ordered 
society  ?  and  that,  in  prudently  and  sincerely  endeavouring 
to  answer  these  ends,  we  may  not  only  hope  for  some  mea- 
sure of  the  same  success  which  has  usually  attended  all  serious 
and  rational  attempts  for  the  propagation  of  that  pure  and 
sublime  religion  which  comes  from  God,  but  best  secure  the 
protection  of  His  providential  Government,  of  which  we  now 
see  such  awful  marks  in  the  events  of  the  world/ 

"  It  is  surely  high  time  that  those  Anglo-Indians,  whose 
authority  is  estimated  at  so  high  a  rate  by  many,  should  be 

informed  by  the  Christian  public,  that,  if  they  cannot  appre- 
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ciate  the  high  designs  for  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  commit  to  our  enlightened  and  highly-favoured  country 
the  present  and  future  destinies  of  above  a  hundred  millions 
of  people,  there  are  those  among  us  who  better  understand 
their  own  responsibility,  as  believing  that  pecuniary  profit 
and  secular  patronage  are  objects  of  a  very  secondary  cha- 
racter ; — legitimate,  indeed,  so  long  as  they  keep  their  place, 
and  are  used  to  higher  and  more  honourable  ends ;  but  base 
and  unworthy  to  the  last  degree  when  they  deviate  from 
their  proper  purpose,  and  become  the  chief,  or  only  end  of 
action,  either  in  corporate  bodies  or  private  individuals. 

"  It  is  because  proprietors  of  this  class  are  insensible  to 
their  own  duties,  that  such  as  feel  their  responsibility  are 
consigned  to  the  loss  of  caste,  and  treated  as  '  enthusiasts  ' 
and  '  zealots,'  who  would  throw  all  India  into  confusion  by 
propounding  crude  and  ill-digested  schemes  of  reform,  in  an 
empire  where  all  the  hold  we  possess  is  declared  to  depend 
upon  the  mere  opinion  of  the  natives ;  as  if  we  could 
formerly  have  alienated  that  opinion  by  forbidding  the 
murder  of  widows,  or  forfeit  it  now,  by  abandoning  the 
taxation  of  idolatry  ! 

"  Could  it,  however,  be  supposed,  for  an  instant,  that  the 
opinion  of  a  nation  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  judgment 
and  favour  of  the  Almighty,  or  even  that  empire  itself 
might  be  retained  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  declared  will  of  the  righte- 
ous Governor  of  the  universe,  it  might  justly  be  feared  that 
we  should  subject  ourselves  to  the  rebuke  which  was  once 
pronounced,  '  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish ; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.' 

"  It  is  certain  that  this  great  work  of  emancipating  the 
world  from  bondage  like  this  will  be  accomplished,  and  if 
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not  by  your  instrumentality,  still  it  must  be  effected:  in 
order  to  which,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  the  same  Almighty  hand, 
which  has  placed  England  on  her  present  pinnacle  of  power, 
to  hurl  her  into  the  gulph  of  empires  now  only  known  to 
history,  as  it  was  to  raise  her  from  nothing  to  her  present 
dignity.  As  was  once  said  of  another  great  national  delive- 
rance, '  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape.  For 
if  thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall 
enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  from  another  place,  but 
thou  and  thy  father's  house  shall  be  destroyed.'  I  trust, 
however,  that  both  England  and  her  greatest  commercial 
Company  will  better  discern  the  day  of  their  visitation." 

This  Motion  was,  after  some  discussion,  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  was  followed  by  an  unsatisfactory  Despatch,  dated  22d  of 
Feb.  1837.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  question,  however  interesting ;  but 
whoever  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  since  the  Motion  of 
1836,  may  consult  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Speech  of  21st  December  of  that  year  [printed  by  Hatchard 
in  1838],  which  Appendix  carries  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
pany and  others,  in  reference  to  it,  to  the  20th  of  June  1838  ; 
Also  another  printed  Speech  on  the  Directors'  Despatch  of 
8th  of  Aug.  1838  ;  to  which  maybe  added  the  Reports  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal  from  that  period. 

In  these  documents  will  be  found  noticed,  the  abolition  of 
the  pilgrim  tax;  the  abandonment  of  taxation  on  the 
general  idolatry ;  the  resignation  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
(who  had  fought  at  Waterloo)  of  his  military  command  and 
civil  government,  in  consequence  of  the  honours  and  salutes 
exacted  from  the  army  to  the  idolatrous  processions,  and 
the  eventual  abolition  of  these  observances;  the  several 
Memorials  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  Directors 
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which  were  transmitted  to  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors from  India  and  from  different  parts  of  England ; 
the  attempt  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  Sir  James 
Carnac,  on  the  22d  of  March  1838,  to  prevent  all  further  dis- 
cussion by  the  Proprietors  upon  any  question  of  religion,  on 
which  day,  the  late  upright  and  excellent  Director,  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  first  divided  against  his  colleagues  in  the  Court,  and 
afterwards,  more  publicly,  at  the  General  Meeting ;  the  pro- 
test of  the  Proprietors  against  such  resolution  as  "  neither  in 
accordance  with  the  Company's  charter,  nor  consistent  with 
its  policy  or  interests  ;v  the  offensive  conduct  observed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  governor  of  Madras,  towards  Dr. 
Corrie,  the  then  bishop,  on  occasion  of  the  Christian  memo- 
rial of  that  prelate,  his  clergy,  and  a  large  body  of  the  laity, 
on  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Madras  Government  to 
the  national  idolatry  ;  the  Sermons  preached  in  1838  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Directors,  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  Goode  before  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety ;  the  able  Speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  same  year,  on  presenting  the  petition 
of  all  the  clergy  of  Birmingham ;  and  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  Mr.  Nelson,  a  Madras  Civil  Servant,  in  abandoning  a  lucra- 
tive trust,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
had  relinquished  his  military  command.  All  these  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1843,  by  an  important  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Strachan, 
formerly  a  Civil  Officer  of  the  Company  at  Madras,  entitled, 
"  Juggernaut — its  present  State  under  British  Patronage  and 
Support." 

The  following  notice  of  Motion  has  now  stood  for  six  suc- 
cessive Quarterly  Courts,  viz. : — 

"That   the   despatch   of  Lord  Auckland,  of  the    17th  of 
Nov.  1838,  by  which  his  lordship  rejected  the  proposed 
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plan  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  recommended  the 
annual  money-payment  of  60 OO/.  to  the  temple  of  Jug- 
gernaut (to  which   recommendation  the  Directors  as- 
sented by  their  Despatch  of  the  2dof  June  1840)  be  con- 
sidered  by   the   Court  of  Proprietors  on   Motion  for 
abrogating  such  money-payment,  upon  the  ground  of 
no   original   pledge  or  engagement  having   ever  been 
given  for  the  same,  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  Company,  as 
erroneously  alleged  by  Lord  Auckland  in  his  Despatch." 
It  being  stated  at  all  these  Courts,  down  to  the  last,  that 
the  Directors  were  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  the 
Government  at  Bengal  to  the  inquiry  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  any  pledge  given  for  the  annual  money-payment, 
and  such  answer  having  only  been  received  on  the  eve  of  the 
last  Court,  the  above  Motion  has  not  yet  been  decided  on. 

SWAN  WITH  TWO  NECKS. 

HORACE  SMITH  mentioned  his  father  having  once  been  pre- 
sent when  Erskine  opened  a  cause  of  injury,  sustained  in 
travelling,  thus — "  My  client,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  seeks 
reparation  at  your  hands  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the 
overturning  of  the  defendant's  coach,  who  keeps  *  The  Swan 
with  Two  Necks  ; '  a  sign  which,  I  suppose,  is  emblematical 
of  the  way  in  which  every  gentleman  should  be  provided, 
who  travels  by  the  defendant's  vehicles." 

HORACE  SMITH. 

THE  phrase  is  really  a  corruption  of  "  Swan  with  Two 
Nicks"  or  notches,  by  which  they  were  marked  as  indicative 
of  their  age.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SWARM. 

DR.  JOHNSON  supposes  this  word  to  be  from  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch;  but  the  French  word  "Essaim"  is  not  so  much 

VOL.  II.  R  R 
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unlike  our  own,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  it  might  have 
come  in  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  been  corrupted  to 
its  present  form  in  the  hands  of  the  rustic  population  who 
are  the  keepers  of  bees.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

IL  y  a  du  Doyen  Swift  plusieurs  mor^eaux  dont  on  ne 
trouve  aucun  exemple  dans  Fantiquite ;  c'est  Rabelais  perfec- 
tionne.  VOLTAIRE — Stick  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  283. 

TO  SWILL. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  verb  from  the  Saxon ;  but  it  is 
more  obviously  from  the  French  "  souiller."  "  Kodeur  du 
vin  qu'il  souille," — Moliere  [George  Dandin]:  the  vulgar 
rendering  of  which  would  be,  "  The  odour  of  the  wine  which 
he  swills."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SWINE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  says  that  the  word  "  swine"  is  probably  the 
plural  of  some  old  word,  and  is  now  the  same  in  both  num- 
bers ;  whereas,  "  swine"  is  the  legitimate  plural  of  "  sow/' 
sowen;  as  "kine"  is  of  "cow,"  cowen.  See  the  learned  Park- 
hurst,  for  this  etymology,  on  the  word  "  'xpipos" 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CASTING  PEARLS  BEFORE  SWINE. 

GIBBER  relates  that  once  when  Corelli  was  playing  a  solo 
at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's  he  discovered  the  Cardinal  and  ano- 
ther person  engaged  in  discourse ;  upon  which  he  laid  down 
his  violin,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  answer  that 
he  feared  he  might  interrupt  conversation. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 

POPE  was  once  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  when  his  nephew, 
a  slave-dealer,  came  in ;  on  which  Sir  Godfrey  said,  "  You 
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have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  two  greatest  men  in  the 
world."  "  I  don't  know  how  great  you  may  be,"  said  the 
Guinea  man,  "  but  your  looks  are  against  you.  I  have  often 
bought  a  better  man  than  both  of  you  together,  all  muscle 
and  bone,  for  ten  guineas."  SPENCE'S  Anecdotes,  p.  368. 

SWITZERLAND. 

HERE  is  a  concentrated  and  unique  aggregation  of  almost 
all  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  with  an  industry  and 
an  urbanity  which  render  all  those  singular  advantages  not 
only  pleasing,  but  of  positive  and  universal  utility  to  man- 
kind. Would  you  seek  for  the  awful  and  the  enchanting, 
where  is  the  spot  in  which  they  more  profusely  abound? 
Should  less  sublime,  though  perhaps  more  instructive  ob- 
jects, rather  attract  your  attention,  where  are  there  Govern- 
ments of  more  liberty,  people  of  more  cheerfulness,  or 
happiness  and  plenty  more  equably  diffused  ?  Switzerland — 
for  here  I  must  include  the  whole  compass  of  the  Helvetic 
chain — is  a  most  captivating  spot.  No  man  of  honest  feel- 
ings can  see  it  without  glowing  emotions  of  admiration  and 
delight.  Genius,  for  ages,  has  established  herself  in  this 
favourite  spot.  Philosophy  and  liberty  seem  indigenous  to 
the  soil.*  SULI VAN'S  View  of  Nature,  Vol.  I.  p.  2. 

SYCOPHANT. 

THE  original  etymology  of  this  word  (which  is  not  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson)  is  very  curious.  The  word  crf/co^ai/reo), 
(from  VVKOV,  "  a  fig,"  and  $a/i/co,  "  to  show,")  in  its  primary 
signification,  means,  to  inform  against  or  expose  those  who 
exported  figs  from  Athens  to  other  places,  without  paying  the 

*  Perhaps  the  highest  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  Buonaparte  was  found  in 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  conduct  towards  this  simple  and  unoffending 
people.—  [Editor.] 

R  R  2 
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duty  :  hence  it  came  to  signify  calumnior,  "to  accuse  falsely,1' 
"  to  be  a  tale-bearer,"  "  an  evil  speaker  of  others."  The  word 
sycophanta  means,  in  its  first  sense,  no  more  than  this.  We 
now  apply  it  to  any  flatterer,  or  other  abject  dependant,  who, 
to  serve  his  own  purposes,  slanders  and  detracts  from  others. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SYMPATHY. 

THE  eye  that  will  not  weep  another's  sorrow 
Should  boast  no  gentler  brightness  than  the  glare 
That  reddens  in  the  eye-ball  of  the  wolf. 

MASON'S  Elfrida,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

I  HAVE  a  heart  can  softly  sympathize  ; 
And  sympathy  is  soothing. 

-  The  heart  that  bleeds 
From  any  stroke  of  fate  or  human  wrongs, 
Loves  to  disclose  itself,  that  list'ning  pity 
May  drop  a  healing  tear  upon  the  wound. 

Caractacus,  Act  3.  Scene  2. 


CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY. 

HAVE  a  habit  of  compassion  towards  the  afflicted  firmly 
fixed  in  thee ;  that  the  motions  thereof  may  be  suitably 
stirred  up  on  every  occasion. 

Let  an  abhorrence  of  any  content  in  another's  sufferings, 
be  deeply  imprinted  on  thee ;  that  every  thought  thereof 
may  be  prevented,  or  instantly  suppressed :  yea,  hate  all 

disregard  to  another's  misery. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 

"  THEY  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased." 

St.  Matthew  xiv.  35. 
Bring  your  worldly  friends  to  the  Gospel,  as  they  did  their 
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sick  and  diseased  friends,  in  the  days  when  Christ  was  on 
earth,  laying  them  in  the  way  he  was  to  pass.  Christ  will 
honour  his  ordinances.  REV.  J.  FLAVEL. 

SYMPATHY  DEPENDS  ON  RELATIVE  QUALITIES. 

THE  water-lily,  though  in  the  midst  of  waters,  lifts  up  its 
broad  leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the 
shower,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy 
than  the  parched  shrub  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert. 

COLERIDGE.     [Friend.] 

THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

ALL  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 


T. 

TANK. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  the  word  "tank"  from  tanque  [French] ; 
but  neither  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  nor  that 
of  Menage,  recognise  any  such  word.  It  is  plainly  from  the 
word  etang,  "  a  pond,  or  other  standing  water,"  as  the  tanks 
or  reservoirs  of  the  East  are.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TALC. 

THIS  word  is  not  in  Johnson ;  but  is  defined,  "  a  concretion 
of  mica  attenuated  by  humidity,"  by  Buffon — Histoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Mineraux. 
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TALENT  MAY  BE  VARIOUSLY  ABUSED. 

IF  a  man  lays  up  his  talent,  it  signifies  little  whether  it  be 
in  a  coarse  or  an  embroidered  napkin ;  whether  he  trifles 
away  life  in  splendid  vanities  with  the  curious  Athenians,  or 
consumes  it  more  sordidly  with  "the  fool"  in  the  Gospel, 
who  determined  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TALENT  COMBINED  WITH  HUMILITY. 

THE  late  Chamberlain,  told  the  writer,  that,  upon  his  ob- 
serving to  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Russell  (the  Indian  Judge), 
that  it  was  currently  reported  of  his  (Sir  Henry's)  daughter 
that  she  wore  "  blue  stockings,"  Sir  Henry  replied,  that  if 
she  did  wear  them,  they  must  be  under  ones,  for  he  had  never 
yet  discovered  them.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PERVERTED  TALENT. 

HE  possessed  some  extravasated  talent. 

DR.  SKOTTOWE.   [Of  Cork.] 

DANGER  OF  TALENTS. 

WHAT  should  I  be  if  I  had  talents  to  be  proud  of,  when  I  am 
so  proud  of  nothing  ?  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 


EMPLOYING  OUR  TALENTS. 

DR.  SOUTH  had  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Sherlock  on  some  theo- 
logical subject.  Sherlock  accused  him  of  resorting  to  wit  in 
the  controversy.  South,  in  his  reply,  observed,  that  "  had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  made  him  [Dr.  Sherlock]  a  wit,  he 
wished  to  know  how  he  would  have  acted." 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  p.  149. 
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AN  ETERNAL  TALKER. 

HE  did  imagine  that  every  man  was  bound  to  hear  him  so 
long  as  he  would  talk,  which  is  a  great  burden  to  men  replete 
with  business. 

[Letter  of  Archbishop  Abbot  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,-— of 
Grotius.] 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  I.  p.  268.    Fifth  Edition. 

IT  was  suggested  of  a  friend  of  the  writer  that  his  epitaph 
might  commence  with  the  words,  "  Hie  tacet  Georgius 

P ,"  and  not,  as  usual,  "  Hie  jacet"  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  that  loves   to  hear  himself  talk,  and  will 
speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

SHAKSPEARE — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 


CELLE  qui  toujours  parle,  et  ne  dit  jamais  rien. 

BOILEAU — Sat.  10. 


GREAT  TALKERS,  LITTLE  THINKERS. 

MOINS  on  pense,  plus  on  parle. 

MONTESQUIEU. 


A  TALL  MAN. 

THE  French  Ambassador  had  audience  two  days  since, 
where  he  carried  himself  in  such  a  light  way,  that  the  King 
[James  I.]  asked  my  Lord  Keeper  [Bacon]  what  he  thought 
of  him.  He  answered,  that  he  was  a  tall,  proper  man. 
"  Aye,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  but  what  think  you  of  his  head- 
piece ?  Is  he  a  proper  man  for  the  office  of  an  ambassador?" 
"  Sir,"  said  Bacon,  "  tall  men  are  like  high  houses  of  four  or 
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five  stories,  wherein  commonly  the  uppermost  room  is  worst 
furnished." 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  p.  81.   Eleventh  Edition. 
N.  B.  It  is  humbly  presumed  that  neither  his  Majesty  nor 
his  lordship  were  tall  men. 

TASTE. 

MANY  (perhaps  the  majority)  can  remain  long  conversing 
in  an  apartment  in  which  they  have  never  been  before,  and 
then  quit  it  without  being  any  more  conscious  of  its  con- 
taining paintings,  perhaps  some  of  the  highest  merit,  than 
they  would  be  sensible,  in  traversing  a  garden,  of  the  rare 
exotics  they  might  pass.  This  evinces  a  state  of  mind  which 
may  prove  nothing  against  their  moral  worth,  or  their  capa- 
city for  business,  but  is  conclusive  as  to  their  sense  of  the 
refinements  and  elegancies  of  life.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

LE  gout  n'est  que  la  suite  d'un  sens  droit,  et  le  sentiment 
prompt  d'un  esprit  bien  fait. 

VOLTAIRE— SCede  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  III.  p.  5. 

TASTE EXPENSIVE. 

LORD  SIDMOUTH,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gilpin, 
^xpressed  some  surprise  at  observing  three  cows  on  his 
small  parsonage ;  upon  which  Mr.  Gilpin  replied,  "  One  is 
not  quite  enough  for  myself  and  my  people ;  two  will  not 

group ;  and  so  I  am  obliged  to  have  three." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  VIRTUOUS  TASTE. 

NONE 

But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things ; 
And  that  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicious 

To  a  well-govern'd  and  wise  appetite. 

Mi  LTON —  Comus. 
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JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

HE  was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Church.          HANNAH  MORE. 


A  TEACHABLE  SPIRIT. 

HE  that  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure  shall  be  sure  to  find  enough  for  his 
humour,  but  none  for  his  instruction.  LORD  BACON. 


TEARS. 

SAD   monitors  of  the  weakness  of  reason  opposed  to  the 
anguish  of  sorrow.  Cecilia,  Vol.  II.  p.  228. 

SENDING  her  eyes  to  heaven,  swimming  in  tears. 

GILES  FLETCHER — Christ's  Victory. 


ABSENCE  OF  TEARS. 

WEEP  I  cannot ; 


But  my  heart  bleeds. 

SHAKSPEARE — Winter  s  Tale,  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  TEARS. 

SAD  unhelpful  tears. 
SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  3.  Scene  1. 


TEDIOUSNESS  IN  WRITING. 

Tous  les  genres  sont  bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux. 

VOLTAIRE. 
(FREE  TRANSLATION.) 

We  can  endure   an    author   of   every  calibre,  except    a 
great  bore.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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TEMPER. 

THE  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  great  command  of 
temper,  and  never  permitted  it  to  be  ruffled  by  little  things, 
in  which  even  the  greatest  men  have  been  occasionally 
unguarded. 

As  he  was  one  day  riding  with  Commissary  Mariot  it 
began  to  rain,  and  he  called  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak. 
The  servant  not  bringing  it  immediately,  he  called  for  it 
again.  The  servant,  being  embarrassed  with  the  straps 
and  buckles,  did  not  come  up  to  him.  At  last,  it  raining 
very  hard,  the  duke  called  to  him  again,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  about,  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak.  "  You 
must  stay,  Sir,"  grumbled  the  fellow,  "  if  it  rains  cats  and 
dogs,  till  I  can  get  at  it."  The  duke  turned  round  to  Mariot, 
and  said  very  coolly,  "  Now,  I  would  not  have  that  fellow's 
temper  for  all  the  world."  SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III. 


COMMAND  OF  TEMPER. 

WHEN  his  blood  was  boiling,  he  could  hang  himself  about 
with  icicles.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEMPERANCE. 

DR.  BLOMFIELD,  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  Speech  for  the 
Temperance  Society,  stated,  that  of  490  patients  in  the 
Liverpool  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  had  been  proved  that  257  had 
become  so  from  drinking.  (  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

BELIEVE  it  as  you  will,  the  well-spread  board 
Destroys  more  victims  than  the  greedy  sword. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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AVOIDING  TEMPTATION. 

HE  who  has  no  mind  to  trade  with  the  Devil,  should  be  so 
wise  as  to  keep  away  from  his  shop. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  X.  p.  359. 


TEMPTATION  TO  BE  DREADED. 

Do  not  give  dalliance 


Too  much  the  rein ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  T  the  blood. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

FACING  AND  FIGHTING  WITH  (NOT  FLYING  FROM)  TEMPTATION. 

SIR  RICHARD  HILL  once  expressed  to  his  relation,  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  the  danger  he  apprehended  from  the  charms 
of  his  fine  seat  at  Hawkstone ;  and  added,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  such  a  scene  of  temptation.  "  And  where 
will  you  go?"  said  Rowland.  "To  the  most  distant  part 
of  England,"  was  the  answer. — "  Then  you  must  travel 
faster,"  said  Rowland,  "  than  your  coach-and-four  will  carry 
you,  or  depend  upon  it  the  Devil  will  be  there  before  you." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEMPORIZING. 

NUNC  aliud  tempus,  alii  pro  tempore  mores. 
[Quoted  in  Bishop  Bale's  Acts  of  the  English  Votaries," 
Edit.  1560  ;  but  without  authority.] 

A  LEGITIMATE  TEST. 

Do  I  bring  myself  to  the  touchstone  of  truth,  or  make 
myself  the  touchstone?  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK  LEAF  OF   A  VERY  SMALL  TESTAMENT. 

AN  artist  once,  more  vain  than  wise, 

Hid  Homer's  Iliad  in  a  nut ; 

Thus  folly  has  her  prodigies, 

But  keeps  the  door  of  knowledge  shut. 

Not  such  the  skill  develop'd  here ; 
Convenience  now  with  use  unites  ; 
And  human  art  thus  renders  clear 
What  God  the  Holy  Spirit  writes. 

But  art  like  this  can  only  reach 
The  outward  inlets  to  the  mind : 
That  Spirit  must  vouchsafe  to  teach, 
Or  truth  will  ne'er  an  entrance  find. 

0,  sacred  influence,  descend 
Upon  her  head  for  whom  I  sing, 
And  still  illumine  and  befriend, 
And  raise  her  on  a  seraph's  wing ! 

Long  has  she  known  thy  blessed  power ; 
Long  yielded  to  thy  gentle  sway  ; 
And,  taught  by  her  in  happiest  hour, 

1,  too,  have  sought  and  learnt  the  way. 

Together  may  we  trace  the  road 

That  leads  from  earth,  and  ends  in  heav'n ; 

Together  trust  a  faithful  God, 

And  rest  in  hope  of  sins  forgiv'n. 

The  cross  alone  our  pardon  seals ; 
The  cross  alone  our  peace  secures  ; 
And  'tis  the  Spirit  that  reveals 
That  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  ours. 
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Lord,  let  that  Spirit  from  above, 
Apply  thy  word  with  pow'r  divine ; 
And  while  we  thus  partake  thy  love, 
Be  ours  the  joy,  the  glory  thine. 

MISCELLANEOUS.     (1815.) 

DETACHED  TEXTS  NOT  ALWAYS  CONCLUSIVE. 
THE  best  argument  for  not  resting  upon  single  texts  of 
Scripture,  in  reference  to  particular  points,  is  the  frequent 

remark  of  our  Lord,  "  It  is  written  again" 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RIVER  THAMES. 

O  COULD  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 

THANKS. 
THANKS,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor. 

SHAKSPEARE — Richard  II.  Act  2.  Scene  3. 

BEGGAR  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but  I  thank 
you.  IBID.  Hamlet,  Act  2.  Scene  2. 


THE  THEATRE. 

PUBLIC  spectacles  and  stage  entertainments,  so  alluring  to 
the  eye,  and  so  curiously  provided,  are  always  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal;  for  by  indulging  the  luxurious  and  in- 
satiable appetite  of  the  eye,  distempers  are  introduced  into 
the  mind,  of  which  it  is  never  cured :  the  objects  there 
presented  to  the  sight  are  either  corrupting  in  themselves, 
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or  made  so  by  art  and  circumstance.  Piety,  goodness,  and 
virtue,  are  quiet  and  obscure ;  they  pass  through  life  without 
noise  or  figure  :  but  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  active  and  busy, 
productive  of  plot  and  incident.  Vice  is  enthusiastic,  im- 
petuous, and  picturesque,  and  furnishes  matter  of  grand 
effect,  fit  for  stages  and  theatres.  When  good  and  evil  are 
both  misrepresented,  which  mostly  happens,  the  mind  of  an 
unguarded  spectator  catches  the  misrepresentation,  and 
makes  it  a  rule  of  action.  Let  the  self-murderer  appear  with 
dignity,  and  the  robber  be  merry  and  successful  upon  the 
stage,  suicides  and  thieves  will  be  increased  and  multiplied.* 

Rev.  W.  JONES  (of  Nayland.) 

THE  theatre  was,  from  the  very  first, 
The  fav'rite  haunt  of  sin ;  though  honest  men 
Maintain'd  it  might  be  turnM  to  good  account : 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  might ;  but  never  was  ! 

POLLOK — Course  of  Time. 

To  say  that  there  are  noble  sentiments  to  be  found  in  some 
dramas,  answers  not  the  purpose  of  those  who  would  vindi- 
cate the  entertainments  of  the  stage.  The  support  of  them 
requires  a  system  in  its  own  nature  corrupt — a  system  which 
must  gratify  the  voluptuous  and  libidinous,  or  it  can  have  no 
durable  existence.  Hence,  in  every  age  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  under  proper  restraint  and  regulation  has 
been  admitted  by  its  greatest  admirers.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  stage  may  remain  a  favourite 

*  The  Beggars'  Opera  had  a  most  injurious  operation ;  and  Courvoisier,  the 
murderer  of  Lord  William  Russell,  confessed  to  the  Sheriff  that  the  reading  of 
an  infamous  romance,  which  was  afterwards  acted,  called  "  Jack  Sheppard," 
first  suggested  to  him  the  crime  he  committed. — \_Editor.~\ 
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amusement,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
offend  the  modest  eyes  and  ears  of  a  Christian.  The  gravest 
advocates  for  the  theatre  expect  pleasure  from  it  rather 
than  instruction.  If,  therefore,  you  believe  that  human  na- 
ture is  corrupt  and  impure,  only  ask  yourself  what  sort  of 
dramatic  exhibitions  and  conversations  will  be  most  likely  to 
meet  with  the  applause  of  the  people ;  and  you  will  conclude 
that  the  playhouse  is,,  and  must  be,  a  school  of  impurity. 

MILNER'S  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  492. 

THEIST. 

DR.  JOHNSON  does  not  give  the  word  "  Theist ; "  who  may  be 
defined,  a  believer  in  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things  (as  he 
professes),  and,  further,  that  he  has  made  a  revelation  of  his 
will ;  as  opposed  to  the  Deist,  who  denies  any  revelation. 
The  sort  of  revelation,  however,  which  the  Theist  admits, 
proves  that  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  him  and  the 
Deist ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  there  ^s  a  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANY  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

THERE  can  be  no  doctrine  so  monstrous  but  it  will  find  its 
followers  in  England:  the  newer  the  doctrine,  the  nearer 
they  think  themselves  to  heaven :  and,  indeed,  most  are  too 
like  sheep  in  this  respect,  that  are  observed  to  eat  most 
greedily  of  the  grass  that  rots  them. 

THORESBY'S  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  52.    London,  1830. 

SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY. 

WHITE  and  Watson  were  morose  and  haughty  men,  much 
addicted  to  the  school  divinity,  which  has  been  often  observed 
to  incline  people  to  an  overvaluing  of  themselves. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  359. 
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QUE  Dieu  vous  fasse  la  grace  de  devenir  moins  savaut ! 

LA  MOTHE — Le  Voyer. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

QU^E  loqueris  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit  sequi  pejora. 

TERENCE. 


THEORY  NOT  PRACTICE. 

DR.  GREEN,  of  St.  John's  College,  trying  to  skate,  got  a 
terrible  fall  backwards.  "  Why,  Doctor,"  said  a  friend  who 
was  with  him,  "  I  thought  you  had  understood  the  business 
better."  "Oh!"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  have  the  theory 
perfectly  :  I  want  nothing  but  the  practice" 

BISHOP  HORNE'S  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

THERE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  goes  to  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  Dutch,  and  Danish, 
for  the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  "  thether,"  that  being  the  orthography  of 
"thither"  in  the  Gunpowder-Plot  Manuscripts  of  1605  (still 
at  the  State-Paper  Office).  From  "  thether,"  the  further 
lapsus  was  "  there,"  as  now  used.  [See  "  Where."] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CUTTING  ONE'S  OWN  THROAT. 

THE  unfortunate  Dr.  Sheridan,  who,  by  mere  chance- 
medley,  shot  his  own  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text. 

SWIFT. 

THRUSH. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  turdus,  which  could 
not  very  well  happen,  except  as  cheval  may  come  from  equus. 
It  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "  throstle,"  the  old  name  of  the 
bird.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THUNDER. 

THAT  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

TIMBER. 

LORD  CARNARVON  said  of  timber,  that  it  was  an  excrescence 
of  the  earth  provided  by  God  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

PEPYS'S  Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  52. 


TIME. 

I,  WHO  squandered  whole  days  heretofore,  now  husband 
hours,  when  the  glass  begins  to  run  low,  and  care  not  to 
mispend  them  on  trifles.  At  the  end  of  life,  our  last 
minutes,  like  tickets  left  in  the  wheel,  rise  in  our  valuation. 
They  are  not  of  so  much  worth,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  as 
those  which  preceded,  but  we  are  apt  to  prize  them  more, 
and  with  reason. 

[Bishop  Atterbury,  in  his  advanced  years,  to  Mr.  Pope.] 


TIME  THE  GREAT  DEMONSTRATOR. 

EVIL  and  good  report  we  soon  live  down 

If  undeserved.  SOUTHEY. 

TIME  THE  GREAT  DETECTOR. 

TIME  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 


RECKONING  OF  TIME. 

THE  Saxons,  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
reckoned  their  time  by  winters,  not  by  years  ;  and  by  nights, 
not  days  ;  as  a  relic  of  which  latter  custom,  we  retain,  to  this 
hour,  " sennight"  and  "fortnight,"  not  " sevendays"  or  " four- 

VOL.  ii.  s  s 
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teen  days"  Thus  some  Christians,  on  a  retrospect  of  life, 
think  more  of  the  winters  and  nights  of  adversity,  than  of  the 
summer  and  day-light  of  prosperity.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAKING  ONK  S  TIME. 

THEY  take  their  time  in  London ;    hut  in  the  country  they 
take  their  own  time  and  yours  too.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

HAVING  some  business  to  transact  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
city,  I  called  one  day  at  his  counting-house.  He  begged  I 
would  call  again,  as  I  had  so  much  more  time  to  spare  than 
he  had,  who  was  a  man  of  business.  "  An  hour  is  nothing  to 
you,"  said  he.  "  An  hour  nothing  to  a  clergyman  ! "  said  I ; 
"  you  seem  little  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  profession. 
One  hour  of  a  clergyman's  time,  rightly  employed,  Sir,  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  gains  of  your  merchandize." 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  399. 

WANT  OF  TIME. 

WHEN  a  man  says  he  has  not  time  for  a  thing,  he  means 
that  he  does  not  choose  to  devote  that  portion  of  time  to  it 
which  is  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all ;  in  other  words, 
he  prefers  to  give  the  same  portion  of  time  to  something 
else.  Mr.  Law  observes,  in  his  Serious  Call,  that  "  the 
greatest  of  all  wants  is  the  want  of  intention." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAD  TIMES. 

TIMES  in  which  he  who  will  keep  his  conscience  must  ex- 
pect to  keep  nothing  else. 

DR.  SOUTH'S  Sermons,  Vol.  IV.  p.  223. 
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COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

IT  is  common  for  all  men  to  complain  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live  as  the  worst  of  all ;  but  no  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  it,  except  that  they  have  felt  nothing  of  the  dis- 
commodities of  the  preceding  ages ;  all  that  they  can  have 
learnt  of  them  affecting  them  no  more  than  the  things  that 
are  represented  upon  the  stage.  For  the  same  reason,  old 
men  see  nothing  but  what  displeaseth  them ;  they  always 
say  that  things  are  corrupted,  and  talk  of  nothing  but  their 
excellency  when  they  were  young  men :  but  things  are  still 
much  about  the  same,  the  depravation  being  only  in  their 
taste,  which  cannot  relish  them  in  old  age  as  when  they 
were  less  advanced  in  years.  In  a  word,  their  mistake  is  like 
that  of  those  who,  sailing  out  of  a  harbour,  can  scarce  be  per- 
suaded that  the  ship  is  moving,  but  that  the  harbour  is  going 
from  them. 

MONTETH'S  History  of  the  Troubles  of  Great  Britain. 
[Preface.    London,  1739.] 

TIMENDA. 

FEAR  thy  friends  more  than  thy  foes,  thy  sins  more  than 
thy  sufferings,  and  liberty  more  than  bondage. 

Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell,  p.  46. 

TIREWOMAN. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  definition  is,  "  A  woman  whose  business  is  to 
make  dresses  for  the  head ; "  but  she  no  more  makes  for  the 
head  than  the  tail.  "  Tire"  is  simply  the  short  of  "  attire." 
The  French  is,  "  Dame  d'atour  [or  parure],  Dame  dont  la 
charge  est  de  coiffer  et  d'habiller  la  reine,  la  princesse,"  &c. 
— Dictionnaire  de  VAcademie. 

[See  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  "  Mi  ladi  Masham, 
Dame  d'atour  de  la  Reine  Anne,"  Vol.  II.  p.  387.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
s  s  2 
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TIT  FOR  TAT.  [Whence,  perhaps,  "  Tittle  tattle."] 
THE  University  of  Louvain  complained  to  Margaret  (sister 
of  Charles  V.),  the  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  that  Luther 
was  subverting  Christianity  by  his  writings.  "  Who  is  this 
Luther?  "said  she.  "  A  poor  illiterate  monk,"1  was  the  reply. 
"  Is  he  so  ? "  said  Margaret ;  "  then  do  you,  who  are  so 
learned,  and  so  numerous,  write  against  this  ignorant  monk, 
and  the  world  will  pay  more  regard  to  so  many  scholars 
than  to  one  blockhead." 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III.  p.  357. 

THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

[THE  following  Paper  was  kindly  prepared  for,  and  pre- 
sented to,  the  Compiler,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr. 
Otter),  then  Professor  of  King's  College,  London,  and  was 
only  omitted  under  the  head  of  "  External  Evidence  of  Reli- 
gion," by  an  accidental  circumstance.] 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  ancient  Rome  is  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  It  is  attractive  to  the  sculptor,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  historian,  but,  above  all,  to  the  Christian;  and  to 
the  Jew  so  deeply  affecting,  on  account  of  the  humiliating 
calamity  which  it  records,  that  no  man  of  that  nation  will 
ever  willingly  pass  under  it.  It  is  not  merely  the  event  it 
commemorates,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  though  that  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  but  the  strong 
light  thrown  by  its  sculpture  upon  several  of  those  sacred 
deposits  of  the  Temple,  which  were  connected  with  the 
Jewish  ritual,  and  carry  us  back  even  to  the  time  of  the 
great  legislator.  The  short  and  rapid  career  of  Titus,  the 
delight  of  the  human  race,  the  instrument  of  heaven  in 
bringing  about  our  Lord's  remarkable  prophecy,  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  his  victories  in  Palestine ;  and  a  remarkable 
medal  of  his  reign  exhibits  the  Holy  Land  under  the  emblem 
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of  a  palm-tree,  with  a  captive  female  sitting  at  the  foot  of  it ; 
and  the  superscription,  '  Judcea  capta : '  thus  faithfully  re- 
presenting the  weeping  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  over  whose 
impending  miseries  the  Saviour  wept.  The  Arch  of  Titus 
was  erected  in  honour  of  his  triumph ;  and  though  we  do  not 
find  any  express  mention  of  it  in  the  historians  of  the  time, 
yet  Dion,  in  his  Epitome,  says  that  Vespasian  (who  died  A.  D.  79 
[See  Lumisden's  Rome])  and  Titus  did  not,  as  usual,  assume 
the  name  of  the  conquered  country,  but  had  triumphal  arches 
decreed  to  them.  Sextus  Rufus  mentions  "  Arcus  Titi ; "  but 
the  monument  speaks  for  itself,  plainly  declaring,  in  its  in- 
scription, that  it  was  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  to  the 
honour  of  Titus  and  Vespasian.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the 
triumphal  procession  upon  the  occasion,  says,  "Amongst 
other  trophies  carried  before  them  there  were  the  golden 
table  and  candlestick,  differently  constructed  from  any  thing 
now  in  use :  in  the  middle  was  the  stem,  which  rose  out  of 
the  base ;  from  this  proceeded  smaller  branches,  resembling 
the  form  of  a  trident ;  and  on  the  top  of  each  was  a  candle- 
stick wrought  in  brass :  there  were  seven,  emblematic  of  the 
Jewish  week.  The  last  of  the  spoils  carried  was  the  Law  of 
the  Jews"— [Book  VII.  chap.  5.  Edit.  Oxon.] 

Vespasian  and  Domitian  were  present  with  Titus  in  this 
triumph ;  and  when  it  had  finished  at  the  capitol,  the  son  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  captives,  was  strangled. 

Then  follows  the  inscription  [given  before  under  letter  R], 
In  the  vault  is  represented  the  apotheosis  of  Titus — the 
hero  borne  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an  eagle ;  and  from  the 
word  "  divo "  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  finished  during  his 
lifetime.  Within  the  arcade  are  seen,  in  full  relief,  the 
triumph,  and  the  spoils  carried  in  it.  There  is  the  table,  with 
two  small  vessels  upon  it.  Before  the  table  is  the  candle- 
stick mentioned  by  Josephus.  Two  branches  are  preserved, 
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and  five  may  be  faintly  traced.  One  foot  of  the  table  is  still 
visible,  which  seems  to  terminate  with  the  paw  of  an  animal. 
Two  utensils  are  on  the  table,  called  "  censers"  by  Reland;  and 
in  front  of  it  are  two  trumpets  crossed.  On  the  correspond- 
ing bas-relief  is  the  emperor  in  his  triumphal  car,  preceded 
by  Romans  crowned  with  laurels,  carrying  the  fasces.  On 
the  frieze  are  figures  of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  sacrifice  ; 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  carried  on  a  table  or  slab,  sup- 
posed to  allegorize  the  river  Jordan.  Of  the  golden  table 
and  the  golden  candlestick  an  account  is  given  by  Moses  in 
Exodus  xxv.  23,  24.  31 — 36.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  table 
[Antiquities,  Book  III.  c.  6.],  says,  "  It  had  feet  of  the  form  of 
animals,  such  as  the  Dorians  use  for  their  couches,  but 
square  in  the  upper  half : "  and  Reland  says,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  legs  of  the  table  sculptured  ended  in  the  form  of  feet,  as 
of  animals,  angulorum  tripartita  distinctio.  Only  one  obscure 
form  of  foot  remains.  In  Reland's  time  the  candlestick  was 
entire,  with  its  branches  and  flowers  :  he  gives  an  engraving 
of  it  from  a  drawing  by  an  Englishman,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  branches  were  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  of 
equal  height.  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,  Book  III.  c.  6., 
describes  it  nearly  as  Reland.  The  vessels  which  are  called 
"  censers "  according  to  Reland,  were  the  vessels  peculiar  to 
the  table  holding  the  frankincense.  Of  the  trumpets,  and 
their  use,  we  find  an  account  in  Numbers  x.  1,  2 ;  and  Josephus 
describes  the  form  of  the  trumpet,  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  arch.  Besides  their  use  in  assembling  the 
people,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  wilderness,  the  Priests 
were  commanded  to  blow  them  when  the  people  entered  into 
battle,  upon  their  solemn  feast-days,  and  sacrifices,  and  new 
moons.  What  has  been  least  noticed  is  the  most  interest- 
ing— that  which  came  last  in  the  procession,  according  to 
Josephus — the  official  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law.  It  was 
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once  probably  shewn  in  the  arch,  but  did  not  appear  when 
Reland  wrote.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  much  remains;  for  in  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  bas-reliefs  had  been  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  the  road  through  the  arch  had  been  stopped.  The  first 
account  of  this  official  copy  is  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  24 — 27, 
where  the  lawgiver  himself  solemnly  sealed  the  record  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  delivered  and  commended  it  to  his  country- 
men. To  preserve  this  sacred  deposit  pure  from  all  change, 
he  enjoined  [Deut.  iv.  2.],  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word 
which  I  have  commanded  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
ought  from  it:"  and  as  a  further  guard,  he  had  enjoined, 
by  anticipation  [Deut.  xvii.  18],  that  every  king  should  "  write 
him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before 
the  priests,  the  Levites:"  and,  finally,  in  Joshua  [xxiv.  26.], 
when  Joshua  made  the  people  renew  the  Covenant  in 
Shechem  he  solemnly  records  it  in  the  book  of  the  law.  From 
this  period  the  law  remained  in  the  ark,  sometimes  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  sometimes  separate,  till  the  time  of  Solomon, 
who,  having  completed  and  dedicated  the  temple,  brought 
the  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  and  placed  it,  with  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  days  of  Josiah,  there  was  a 
solemn  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the 
king  and  all  the  Jews  [2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3 — 14] ;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Priests  found  a  copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  auto- 
graph of  Moses  himself,  originally  deposited  in  the  ark.  (See 
Bishop  Patrick.)  It  seems  likely  that  the  part  read  to  him, 
by  which  he  was  so  affected,  was  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy, 
containing  the  prophetic  denunciation  against  the  apostacies 
of  the  people.  Whether  this  original  copy  was  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed with  the  temple,  when  the  Jews  were  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  city  was  laid  waste,  does  not 
appear :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  Per- 
sians were  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  Jewish  religion,  but 
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on  many  occasions  shewed  their  respect  for  it,  requesting 
the  prayers  of  the  Priests  for  their  prosperity,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  God  of  Israel  as  the  God  of  all  the  earth :  and  we 
find  the  Prophet  Daniel,  during  the  captivity,  referring  to 
the  book  of  the  law,  as  then  existing  [ix.  11 — 13].  Besides, 
as  the  vessels  were  restored  on  their  return,  it  is  probable 
that  the  other  sacred  deposits  accompanied  them :  at  all 
events,  we  know  that  a  copy  of  the  law  was  brought  out  and 
read  to  the  people  by  Ezra  after  the  captivity,  and  laid  up  in 
the  second  temple.  From  this  period,  or  soon  after,  with 
Malachi,  the  sacred  oracles  cease;  and  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  must  be 
collected  from  Josephus,  the  Maccabees,  Philo,  the  Fragments 
of  Hecataeus,  and  of  other  authors  now  lost.  From  these  we 
learn  that  an  official  copy  of  the  law  was  preserved  in  the 
second  temple,  and  that  it  was  brought  out  and  read  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  recognised  his  own  history  in  a 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  170 
years  before  Christ,  plundered  the  temple,  suspended  the 
worship,  and  destroyed  many  copies  of  the  law.  What  then 
became  of  the  official  copy  does  not  appear ;  but  new  vessels 
were  placed  in  the  temple,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour,  when  again  the 
book  of  the  law,  with  the  other  sacred  deposits,  appear  in  the 
sanctuary.  But  the  fate  of  these  sacred  objects,  thus  carried 
in  triumph  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. After  the  triumph  of  Titus,  the  other  spoils  were  de- 
posited, by  Vespasian,  in  a  splendid  building  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  but  the  copy  of  the  law,  and  the  purple  veil 
of  the  sanctuary,  were  preserved  in  the  imperial  palace. 
Thus  they  all  remained  for  more  than  300  years,  till,  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  [455],  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  and 
were  carried  into  Africa,  to  Carthage:  from  thence  they 
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were  afterwards  translated  to  Constantinople,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Belisarius,  who  recovered  them  in 
his  conquest  of  Africa ;  and,  by  a  strange  vicissitude,  they 
were  again  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  Anastasius,  whose 
words  are  quoted  by  Reland,  describes  the  transportation  of 
the  Roman  treasure  (amongst  them  the  "  Vasa  Hebraica") 
to  Africa  by  Genseric,  and  also  their  restoration  to  Europe 
by  Belisarius,  and  says  :  "  Amongst  these  (the  spoils  carried 
away  by  Genseric)  were  the  vessels  of  the  Jews,  which  Titus, 
the  son  of  Vespasian,  had  brought  to  Rome,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  at  the  sight  of  which  a  certain  Jew, 
looking  upon  the  triumph,  observed,  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  carry  these  spoils  to  the  palace  in  Constantinople,  as 
they  could  nowhere  be  preserved  but  in  the  temple  where 
Solomon  had  deposited  them ;  that,  on  account  of  their 
forcible  separation  from  it,  Genseric  had  been  permitted  to 
capture  the  Roman  palace,  and  Belisarius  that  of  the  Vandals  ; 
and  that  the  Emperor,  having  heard  the  story,  ordered  them 
to  be  transported  to  a  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem."  What 
has  become  of  them  since  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture :  it  is 
suspected  by  some  they  were  carried  to  Persia  in  the  year 
641,  by  Chosroes ;  but  Reland  doubts  whether  the  ship  in 
which  they  were  embarked  ever  reached  its  destination. 

PROFESSOR  OTTER  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester]. — See 

A  Chief  External  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

entered  in  Vol.  II.  p.  400. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  view  by  Piranesi,  the  Saturday 
Magazine  for  26th  January  1833  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
above  account,  in  a  more  popular  form,  with  two  fair  wood- 
cuts of  the  ornaments  on  the  arch,  and  one  of  both  faces  of 
the  coin. 

A  very  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  Lumisden's 
Rome,  p.  341.  He  refers  to  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli's  plates, 
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published  by  Bellori,  called  "  Veteres  arcus  Augustorum 
triumphis  insignes,"  &c.,  and  to  Desgodetz"1  "  Edifices  An- 
tiques de  Rome"  for  representations  of  the  arch  and  its  noble 
sculptures.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOASTS. 
How  many  are  there,  that,  by  drinking  other  men's  healths, 

have  destroyed  their  own. 

BROOKS'S  Golden  Key. 

SMOKING  TOBACCO  NOT  ALWAYS  A  DISGRACE. 

PENN,  the  founder  of  Pensylvania,  abhorred  smoking. 
His  Quaker  Council  one  day  observing  him  approach,  laid 
down  their  pipes.  "  I  am  glad  to  see,"  said  Penn,  "  that  you 
are  ashamed  of  that  vile  habit."  "  Not  at  all,"  said  a  prin- 
cipal Friend-;  "  we  only  lay  down  our  pipes  lest  we  should 
offend  a  weak  brother"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SMOKING  TOBACCO  NOT  ALWAYS  A  SOLACE. 

STRYPE  records  of  Bishop  Fletcher  [of  London],  that  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  deprived  him  of  his  Bishopric  for  mar- 
rying a  handsome  wife  (as  her  Majesty's  manner  was),  "  he 
took  to  smoking  tobacco,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

TOLERATION. 

BOSSUET,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Queen  Henrietta,  attri- 
butes the  prosperity  of  Cromwell's  government  to  his  tolera- 
tion of  all  religions.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOLERATION  THE  RESULT  OF  INDIFFERENCE,  AND  NO  PROOF  OF 
CHARITY. 

HE  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a  general  toleration 
of  religion,  and,  among  other  liberalities  of  concession, 
allowed  the  profession  of  Freemasonry.  It  Lis  the  gnat 
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taint  of  his  character,  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt 
whether  his  toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or  indifference ; 
whether  he  means  to  support  good  men  of  every  religion,  or 
considers  all  religions  equally  good. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Life  of  the  Infidel  King  of  Prussia. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

MANY  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing. 
SHAKSPEARE — All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 

AN  ANCIENT  OUT-AND-OUT  TORY. 

HE  loved  monarchy,  as  it  was  the  foundation  and  support 
of  his  own  greatness ;  and  the  church,  as  it  was  well  consti- 
tuted for  the  splendour  and  security  of  the  crown ;  and  reli- 
gion, as  it  cherished  and  maintained  that  order  and  obe- 
dience that  was  necessary  to  both,  without  any  other  passion 
for  the  particular  opinions  which  were  grown  up  in  it,  and 
distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  as  he  detested  what  was 
like  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

LORD  CLARENDON — [Of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle.] 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  508. 

TRACTARIANISM,  OR  SALVATION  THROUGH  THE  CHURCH. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  the  Pusey  and  Newman  Tracts  with 
no  small  astonishment :  they  surpass  all  my  expectations  in 
point  of  extravagance,  and  in  their  complete  opposition  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

[Dr.  Arnold's  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkins.'] 

STANLEY'S  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol.  II.  p.  43. 

EVERY  part  of  the  New  Testament  negatively  confutes  the 
priestcraft  heresy,  because  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere, 
insomuch  that  no  man  ever  yet  fell,  or  could  fall,  into  that 
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heresy  by  studying  the  Scriptures  :  they  are  a  bar  to  it 
altogether.  And  it  is  only  when  they  are  undermined  by 
traditions,  and  the  rudiments  of  men,  that  the  heresy  begins 
to  make  its  way,  and  it  is  making  its  way  fearfully ;  but 
it  will  not  take  the  form  that  Newman  wishes,  but  the  far 
more  natural  and  consistent  form  of  pure  Popery. 

IBID. — Letter  to  Mr.  Lake,  p.  60. 

SUPPOSE  a  young  man,  when  he  begins  to  think  seriously 
upon  life,  resolving  to  turn  to  God,  and  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  learn  the  way,  it  is  clear  that  all  this  stuff  about 
the  true  church  would  never  so  much  as  come  into  his  head. 
He  would  feel  and  see  that  the  matter  of  his  soul's  salvation 
lay  between  God  and  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself  on 
the  other ;  and  that  his  belonging  to  this  or  that  church  had 
really  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  his  being  born  in 
France  or  England.  The  Scripture  notion  of  the  church  is, 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  himself 
better  and  holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civilization. 
But  in  this  great  end  of  a  church  all  churches  are  now 
greatly  defective,  while  all  fulfil  it  up  to  a  certain  degree, 
some  less,  others  more.  In  proportion  as  they  fulfil  it  less 
perfectly,  so  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture  of  divisions, 
sects,  &c.  becomes  less  applicable.  It  is  a  great  fault  to  in- 
troduce division  into  an  unanimous  and  efficient  society: 
but  when  the  social  bond  is  all  but  dissolved,  and  the 
society  is  no  more  than  nominal,  there  is  no  such  thing, 

properly  speaking,  as  creating  a  division  in  it 

The  Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the 
church  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  individual; 
that  the  church  (i.e.,  in  their  sense,  the  clergy,)  is  a  sort 
of  chartered  corporation  ;  and  that,  by  belonging  to  this 
corporation,  or  by  being  attached  to  it,  any  given  indi- 
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vicinal  acquires  such  and  such  privileges.  This  is  priest- 
craft, because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the  relations  of  a 
man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the  Gospel  does,  but 
on  something  wholly  artificial  and  formal — his  belonging  to 
a  certain  so-called  society  ;  and  thus,  whether  the  society  be 
alive  or  dead — whether  it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness 
or  not, — still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  interpose  itself  as  the 
channel  of  grace  and  salvation,  when  it  certainly  is  not  the 
channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no 
sure  channel  of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to 
Christ,  without  thinking  of  the  church,  do  manifestly  and 
visibly  receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  his  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  are  certainly  heirs  of  salvation.  This,  I  think, 
applies  to  any  and  every  church ;  it  being  always  true  that 
the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul  is  effected  by  the  change  in 
his  heart  and  life,  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit,  and  that  his 
relation  to  any  church  is  quite  a  thing  subordinate  and 
secondary;  although,  where  the  church  is  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace,  that  its  benefits  are  of 
the  highest  value.  But  the  heraldic  or  succession  view  of  the 
question  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely :  there  is  something  so 
monstrously  profane  in  making  our  heavenly  inheritance  like 
an  earthly  estate,  to  which  our  pedigree  is  our  title ;  ....  so 
that  to  lay  stress  upon  it  is  to  make  the  Christian  Church 
worse  than  the  Jewish.  But  the  sons  of  God  are  not  to  be 
born  of  bloods  (i.e.  of  particular  races),  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man  (i.e.  after  any  human  desire 
to  make  out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance),  but 
of  God  (that  is,  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title 
to  his  inheritance — the  being  conformed  unto  the  image 

of  his  Son) The  simple  point  is,  Does  our  Lord,  or 

do  his  Apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of  salvation  through 
the  church  ?  Or  would  any  human  being  ever  collect  such 
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a  notion  from  the  Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with  tradition, 
and  the  so-called  Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very 
different  view.  This,  the  Romanists  and  the  Oxfordists  say, 
is  a  view  required  to  modify  and  add  to  that  of  the 
Scripture.  I  believe  that,  because  it  does  modify,  add  to, 
and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  that,  therefore,  it 
is  altogether  false  and  antichristian. 

IBID.— Letter  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  Sir  T.  S.  Pasley,  Bart,  Vol.  II. 

TRADITION  CONTRASTED  WITH  REVELATION. 

WHEN  Adam  died,  Methuselah  was  about  200  years  old ; 
when  Methuselah  died,  Shem  was  near  100 ;  when  Shem  died, 
Abraham  was  about  150 :  so  that  a  tradition  needed  to  have 
passed  through  two  hands  from  Adam  to  Abraham  :  and  yet, 
within  this  period,  the  tradition  of  the  one  true  God  was,  in 
a  manner,  extinguished ;  and  the  world  was  generally  lapsed 
into  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

BISHOP  NEWTON — On  the  Expediency  of  a,  Written  Revelation. 

TRADE  NO  DISHONOUR. 

WHEN  a  nobleman  with  whom  King  George  III.  was  con- 
versing at  Weymouth  lamented  the  awkward  track  of  busi- 
ness in  which  a  sensible  and  worthy  alderman  of  London  was 
engaged,  the  king  stopped  him,  saying,  "  Pooh,  pooh ;  what 
does  it  signify  ?  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  respectable  man 
to  make  the  business  he  may  be  engaged  in  respectable." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  217. 

EVERY  MAN  TO  HIS  TRADE  J 
OR,  "  CUIQUE  IN  SUA  ARTE  CREDENDUM  EST  ; "  AND  "  NE  SUTOR  ULTRA  CREPIDAM." 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  said  to  Dr.  Halley,  "  Dr.  Halley,  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  you  when  you  speak  about  astronomy 
or  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  because  that  is  a  subject 
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you  have  studied,  and  well  understand ;  but  you  should  not 
talk  of  Christianity,  for  you  have  not  studied  it.  I  have ; 
and  I  am  certain  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 

Life  of  Evelyn. 

A  SAILOR  being  asked,  on  a  trial,  whether  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  answered,  "No."  Whether  he  was  a  Protestant. 
"No."— "What,  then,  are  you?"  "  Why,  I  am  captain  of 
the  fore-top ! "  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FREE  TRADE. 

WHEN  Colbert  had  taken  the  management  of  the  French 
finances  he  sent  for  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  and  acquire 
their  confidence,  asked  them  what  he  could  do  for  them ;  to 
which  they  unanimously  replied,  "Monsieur,  laissez  nous 
faire" — "Only  leave  us  to  ourselves." 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  IV.  p.  256. 


A  LOSING  TRADE. 

IT  is  recorded  of  a  fruit- woman,  whose  vocation  was  the 
sale  of  oranges,  that  upon  being  constantly  accustomed  to 
declare  that  she  lost  money  by  every  orange  that  she  sold, 
some  one  inquired  how  she  could  possibly  make  her  trade 
answer ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  she  could  only  account 

for  it  by  her  selling  so  large  a  number. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TRANQUILLITY  FAVOURS  DIGESTION. 

VIDEMUS  eos  qui  animo  laeti,  et  hilari  sunt,  cibum  facilius 
et  celerius  concoquere. 

SENNERTUS — De  Viribus  Imag. 
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AN  OLD  AND  NEW  TRANSLATION  CONTRASTED. 

THE  old  version  of  the  English  Bible  (as  quoted  by  Lord 
Bacon)  renders  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  instead  of  "  Knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  charity  edifieth,"  "  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  cha- 
rity buildeth  up."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SCRIPTURE  TRANSLATION. 

AN  old  Scotch  divine  observes  that  it  is  a  great  mercy  to 

have  our  father's  will  in  our  mother's  tongue. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATION  INTO  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

IN  the  French  Dictionnaire  Biographique  it  is  said  that 
the  death  of  our  Charles  I.  is  annually  celebrated  par  un 
jeune  general,  ("  by  a  general  fast").  A  German  translator, 
rerdering  this  into  English,  says,  that  his  death  is  still  an- 
nually observed  in  England  by  "  a  young  general." 

SIR  JOHN  PRINGLE,  the  physician,  in  a  work  on  diseases,  states 
that  he  once  cured  a  sick  soldier  by  the  use  of  the  "  Dog-and- 
Duck  water,"  which  he  esteems  excellent  in  all  similar  cases. 
A  French  physician,  translating  this,  says,  that  Dr.  Pringle 
cured  the  soldier  "  by  an  excellent  broth  made  of  a  dog  and 
a  duck." 

THE  French  papers,  translating  from  "  Freeman's  Journal," 
published  in  Dublin,  called  it  "  Le  Journal  des  hommes 
libres." 

A  FRENCHMAN,  translating  our  sign  of  "  The  Green  Man 
and  Still,"  rendered  it  by  "  L'homme  vert  et  tranquille ; " 
while  another  rendered  Shakspeare's  "  Pale  and  woe-be- 
gone,"  by  "  Pale  et  malheur  allez  vous-en." 

THE  present  Bishop  of ,  in  a  French  speech  deli- 
vered in  Paris  for  the  French  Bible  Society,  intending 
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to  recommend  to  the  audience  the  "living  water"  [of  di- 
vine truth],  employed  the  phrase  of  "  eau-de-vie,"  instead 
of  "  eau  vivante ; "  so  slight  are  frequently  the  variations 
between  the  most  seemly  and  the  most  incongruous  terms 
which  language  has  consecrated  to  particular  uses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHEN  Sir  Robert  Fanshawe,  the  ambassador  of  Charles  II. 
to  Spain,  was  travelling  in  that  country  in  a  carriage  bearing 
two  mottoes  of  his  family,  viz.  "  Dux  vitse  ratio,"  and  "  In 
cruce  victoria,"  a  crowd  of  persons  gathered  round  the  un- 
usual sight  of  so  many  foreigners,  in  a  town  where  they 
stopped  for  refreshment,  and  were  very  importunate  with  a 
priest,  who  happened  to  be  amongst  them,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  Latin.  This,  however,  being  beyond  his  skill,  he 
informed  them  that  "  the  coach  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Vita 
Ratio,  who  had  done  great  things  for  the  Cross  I " 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  p.  37.    Edit.  1829. 

MY  father  told  a  story  of  a  scribe,  who,  having  to  express 
in  Latin  the  word  "  ladder,"  rendered  it  by  "  adolescentior." 

Miss  HAWKINS'S  Anecdotes,  p.  277. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

As  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  so  things  that 
are  seen  are  the  perfecting  of  faith.  I  believe  a  tree  will  be 
green  when  I  see  it  leafless  in  winter :  I  know  it  is  green 
when  I  see  it  flourishing  in  summer.  It  was  a  fault  in 
Thomas  not  to  believe  till  he  did  see :  it  were  a  madness  in 
him  not  to  believe  when  he  did  see.  Belief  may  sometimes 
exceed  reason,  not  oppose  it ;  and  faith  be  often  above  sense, 
yet  not  against  it.  Thus,  while  faith  doth  assure  me  that  I  eat 
Christ  effectually,  sense  must  assure  me  that  I  taste  bread 

VOL.  II.  T  T 
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really :  for  though  I  oftentimes  see  not  those  things  that  I 
believe,  yet  I  must  still  believe  those  things  that  I  see. 

ARTHUR  WARWICK'S  Spare  Minutes.    1637. 

LADY  JANE  GREY  was  passing  the  altar  of  a  Roman- 
Catholic  chapel  one  day  with  Lady  Wharton,  and  observing 
her  to  make  a  low  courtesy  to  it,  she  asked  her  whether  the 
Virgin  Mary  were  there  or  not.  "  No,"  replied  Lady  Whar- 
ton ;  "  but  I  made  a  courtesy  to  him  who  made  us  all."  "  How 
can  he  be  there,"  said  Lady  Jane  Grey,  "  who  made  us  all, 
when  the  baker  made  him?"  This  answer  coming  to  the 
Lady  Mary's  ears  (afterwards  the  Queen  of  England),  she 
did  never  love  her  after. 

SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  I.  p.  126.    Fifth  Edition. 

MR.  HENRY,  in  commenting  on  Deut.  xvi.  3.,  says,  "  The 
Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  the  custom  at  the  Passover  Supper 
was,  that  the  master  of  the  family  brake  the  unleavened 
bread,  and  gave  to  every  one  a  piece  of  it,  saying, '  This  is  '- 
that  is,  '  This  signifies,  represents,  or  commemorates  the  bread 
of  affliction  which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; ' 
which,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  explains  that  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  *  This  is  my  body,' "  as  no  doubt  it  does,  to  all  who 
have  not  surrendered  up  their  reason  and  common  sense  to 
the  dictation  of  another.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  ROMISH  Missionary,  after  having  taken  great  pains  with 
a  Chinese  convert  to  Christianity,  asked  him,  in  a  public 
examination,  how  many  Gods  there  were.  To  which  the 
simple  catechumen  answered,  "  None."  "  None ! "  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Priest ;  "  why,  have  not  I  always  told  you 
there  was  one  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  new  convert ;  "  but 
you  know  I  ate  him  yesterday." 

Popery  in  alliance  with  Paganism.    Letter  XI. 
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WORDS  that  were  not  to  be  heard  agree  best  with  a  change 
that  was  not  to  be  seen. 

BISHOP  BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  his  History,  p.  53. 

A  MAN  will  not  believe  less  than  he  should,  by  believing 
only  as  much  as  he  ought.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRIDE  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

FAREWELL,  Monsieur  Traveller  :  Look,  you  lisp,  and  wear 
strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country ; 
be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
making  you  that  countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


ADVICE  TO  A  TRAVELLER. 

You  are  going  into  a  part  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  is 
said,  between  Bigotry  and  Atheism.  Such  representations 
are  always  hyperbolical;  but  there  is  certainly  enough  of 
both  to  alarm  any  mind  solicitous  for  piety  and  truth.  Let 
not  the  contempt  of  superstition  precipitate  you  into  infi- 
delity, or  the  error  of  infidelity  ensnare  you  in  superstition. 

[Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  librarian  of  George  III., 
when  about  to  travel  to  enlarge  the  library  at  Buckingham 
House,  May  1768.] 


A  KNOWING  TRAVELLER. 

THE  Chamberlain  of  London  (Mr.  Clark)  related,  that  he 

was  once  travelling  with  a  party,  of  which  Mr.  L was 

one.  When  they  wanted  breakfast  it  was  found  impossible 
to  procure  any  thing  to  eat.  At  last,  the  maid-servant,  after 
silently  enduring  many  reproaches  from  the  company,  burst 
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into  tears,  and  said  she  was  very  sorry,  but  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  kitchen  who  had  placed  himself  by  the 
fire,  who  ate  up  the  toast  as  fast  as  she  could  make  it. 
This  was  Mr.  L .  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAVELLING. 

ON  va  souvent  chercher  bien  loin  ce  qu'on  a  chez  soi. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

TRAVELLING  is  to  a  man  what  age  is  to  wine  :  it  improves 
the  mind  where  there  is  a  mind  to  improve,  but  does  little 
or  nothing  in  other  cases ;  as  keeping  wine  will  make  that 
better  which  is  good  already,  but  will  never  make  bad 
wine  good.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABUSES  OF  TRAVELLING. 

AD  jactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  Reipublicae. 

KECKERMAN. 


THE  CHARM  OF  TRAVELLING. 

NEC  quisquam  tarn  lapis  quern  non  titillat  amaena  ilia 
variaque  spectio  locorum,  urbium,  et  gentium. 

LIPSIUS,  Epist.  II.  Cent.  1. 

CHRISTIAN  TRAVELLING. 

CHRISTIANS  resemble  travellers  in  a  stage-coach.  We  are 
full  of  our  plans  and  schemes,  but  the  coach  is  moving  rapidly 
forward :  it  passes  one  mile-stone  and  then  another ;  and  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  plots  and  plans  of  the  passengers. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  414. 

TRAVELLING  ENDEARS  HOME. 

Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I.  When  I  was 
at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be 
content.  SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 
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TRAVELLING  EXPENSIVE. 

A  TRAVELLER  !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be 
sad.  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 
men's :  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

SHAKSPEARE — As  You  Like  It,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


LOVE  OF  TRAVELLING. 

LB  gout  de  la  vie  vagabonde.  REGNIER. 

REPORT  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

A  FRENCHMAN  travelling  in  England  has  informed  his 
countrymen  that  the  only  ripe  fruit  he  found  here  was 
roasted  apples  /  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TREASON. 

PROSPERUM  ac  felix  scelus,  virtus  vocatur. 
[Quoted  by  SIR  EDWARD  WALKER  (without  stating  the 
authority)  in  his  Historical  Discourses,  p. 2 2 9.] 
It  has  been  thus  freely  translated : — 
"  Treason  doth  never  prosper.     What 's  the  reason  ? — 
Why,  when  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

TREATMENT  OF  OTHERS. 

CHARITY  should  teach  us  to  exercise  hope  and  love 
toward  all  men ;  hope  toward  those  who  are  without,  and 
love  toward  those  who  are  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
God.  Of  those  without,  we  are  apt  to  despair  too  soon,  and 
to  say,  There  is  no  hope,  when  we  should  labour  to  allure 
them  into  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  impress  them  with  a 
sense  of  its  glory  and  its  privileges.  Toward  those  within 
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the  walls,  we  sometimes  fail  in  the  exercise  of  love :  we  are 
too  much  influenced,  in  our  feelings  toward  them,  by  a 
difference  of  education,  taste,  or  disposition  ;  while  the  great 
question  ought  to  be,  "  Are  they  really  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God?"  and  if  so,  whatever 
their  defects  may  be,  we  ought  to  honour  and  love  them  as 

the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  360. 

A  TREE. 

A  TREE  is  a  nobler  object  than  a  prince  in  his  coronation 
robes.  SPENCE'S  Anecdotes,  p.  11. 

TRIALS  DEMONSTRATE  CHARACTER. 

NOUGHT  else 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men — 

The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 

In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 

The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin : 

But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 

Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  1.  Scene  3. 


UNEXPECTED  TRIALS  OF  FAITH. 

JOSEPH  seems  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  perfection 
when  he  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Potiphar's  wife ;  but  if 
he  had  not  wanted  some  farther  refinement,  God  would 
never  have  sent  him  to  prison.  ADAM'S  Private  Thoughts. 
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TRIALS  INDISPENSIBLE. 

WHY  is  it  that  we  are  shocked  to  see  the  world  falling  to 
pieces  around  us,  when  we  shall  leave  it  ourselves  to-morrow 
— perhaps  to-day  ?  We  forget  that  it  is  the  design  of  God 
to  dash  every  thing  to  pieces.  It  is  by  these  trials  that  we 
begin  to  learn  we  have  been  walking  by  sense  rather  than 
by  faith ;  and  looking  at  our  children  and  our  possessions 

as  if  we  were  never  to  lose  them. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  363. 


ATTACHING  IMPORTANCE  TO  TRIFLES. 

-  PUDET nugis  addere  pondus. 

HOR.  Epist.  Book  1.19. 


THOUGH  Dr.  Johnson  had  refined  his  sensibility,  he  had 
not  endangered  his  quiet  by  encouraging  in  himself  a  solici- 
tude about  trifles,  which  he  treated  with  the  contempt  they 

deserved. 

MRS.  PIOZZI'S  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  301. 


THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

DANGEROUS  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  far 
into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High,  whom  although  to  know 
be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name,  yet  our 
soundest  knowledge  is,  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him :  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess,  without  con- 
fession, that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness  above 
our  capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth ; 
therefore  it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.  Our 
God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness,  and  mere  unity,  having 
nothing  but  Itself  in  Itself,  and  not  consisting  (as  all  things 
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do  besides  God)  of  many  things.  In  which  essential  unity 
of  God,  a  Trinity  personal,  nevertheless,  subsisteth,  after  a 
manner  far  exceeding  the  possibility  of  man's  conceit.  The 
works  which  outwardly  are  of  God,  they  are  in  such  sort  of 
him  being  one,  that  each  person  hath  in  them  somewhat 
peculiar  and  proper.  For  being  three,  and  they  all  subsist- 
ing in  the  essence  of  one  Deity,  from  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
through  the  Spirit,  all  things  are.  That  which  the  Son  doth 
hear  of  the  Father,  and  which  the  Spirit  doth  receive  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  same  we  have  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spirit,  as  being  the  last,  and  therefore  the  nearest  to  us  in 
order,  although  in  power  the  same  with  the  Second  and  First. 
HOOKER'S  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I. 

THE  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  most  practical  of  all 
others ;  and  if  we  are  wrong  here,  we  must  be  wrong  every- 
where else,  since  it  is  the  only  great  provision  for  salvation 
to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness.  We  there  recog- 
nise God  the  Father,  from  whom — God  the  Son,  through 
whom — and  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom — the  salvation  of 
every  sinner  is  designed,  accomplished,  and  applied.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  men  who  have  had  no  spiritual  expe- 
rience have  been  content  merely  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  a  dry  proposition  for  the  assent  of  the  judgment 
alone.  So  far,  indeed,  as  a  correct  statement  goes,  all  is 
well :  but  the  doctrine  in  question  is  eminently  one  of  per- 
sonal and  practical  application,  and  is  meant  to  go  all  through 
with  the  Christian,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  birth  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  is  the  development  of  the  divine 
love  and  mercy  to  ruined  man  in  the  gift,  by  the  Almighty 
himself,  of  his  co-equal  and  well-beloved  Son,  to  whose  com- 
plete atonement  the  Spirit  bears  witness,  and  thus  glorifies 
the  Saviour  in  the  experience  of  the  sinner.  As  God  in 
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Unity,  God  is  the  God  of  the  world  at  large ;   but  it  is  as  a 

Trinity  of  persons  in  that  Unity  that  he  is  the  God  of  the 

Christian ;  and  the  Christian  possesses  and  requires  no  other. 

REV.  H.  BUDD — Sermon,  January  16,  1831. 

THE  APOSTLES',  NICENE,  AND  ATHANASIAN  CREEDS. 
THE  three  Creeds  are  an  epitome  or  compendium  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Apostles'  is  the  most  simple  ; 
for  when  it  was  written,  heresies  had  not  arisen.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  being  the  work  of  the  Apostles, 
it  certainly  appeared  early.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  written 
three  centuries  after,  and  was  more  elaborate,  as  heresies 
then  prevailed :  but  this  being  still  evaded,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  be  more  distinct  and  circumstantial.  The  third  was 
not  by  Athanasius  himself,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  was  one  of  the  Nicene  Council,  while  this  Creed  did  not 
appear  till  the  eighth ;  but  it  bears  his  name  in  honour  of  the 
testimony  he  had  previously  borne  to  this  fundamental  truth, 
when  it  was  said,  "  All  the  world  against  Athanasius,  and 
Athanasius  against  all  the  world."  IBID. 

THE  three  persons  are  one  Being  ;  one  by  mutual  relation, 
indissoluble  connection,  and  gradual  subordination :  so  strictly 
one,  that  any  individual  thing  in  the  whole  world  of  matter 
and  of  spirit  presents  but  a  faint  shadow  of  their  unity. 
Each  person  by  himself  is  God,  because  each  possesses  fully 
every  attribute  of  the  divine  nature.  But  these  three  per- 
sons are  all  included  in  the  very  idea  of  a  God ;  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  identity  of  the  attributes  in  each,  it 
were  impious  and  absurd  to  say  there  are  three  Gods.  For 
to  say  there  are  three  Gods,  were  to  say  there  are  three 
Fathers,  three  Sons,  and  three  Holy  Ghosts,  I  maintain  the 
equality  of  the  three  persons  in  all  the  attributes  of  the 
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Divine  nature,  and  their  equality  in  rank  and  authority,  with 
respect  to  all  created  beings,  whatever  relations  or  differences 
may  subsist  between  themselves.  Differences  there  must 
be,  lest  we  confound  the  persons ;  which  was  the  error  of 
Sabellius.  But  the  differences  can  only  consist  in  the  per- 
sonal properties,  lest  we  divide  the  substances,  and  make  a 
plurality  of  independent  Gods. 

BISHOP  HORSLEY — [Quoted  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Discourses 
on  Socinianism.] 

THE  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson  observed,  Feb.  27,  1835,  on  the 
text,  '  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  OUR  image,  after 
OUR  likeness,'  "  This  is  not  the  modest  plural  by  which  men 
avoid  the  assumption  of  personal  honour,  nor  yet  the  ma- 
jestic plural  by  which  kings  avoid  a  personal  responsibility  ; 
but  it  is  the  assertion,  and  demands  the  recognition  of,  a  dis- 
tinct personality  subsisting  in  the  Divine  essence,  or  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  one  Jehovah."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRIUMPH  OF  MIND  OVER  BODY. 

HE  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  and  largest  mind,  though  the 
least  and  most  inconvenient  body  that  lived. 

LORD  CLARENDON.    [Of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish.] 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  504. 


ANTICIPATING  TROUBLE. 

BE  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 
For  grant  they  be  so ;  while  they  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
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And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 

Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  f  :ar, 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion.          MILTON — Comus. 


TROUBLES  DO  NOT  COME  ALONE. 

WHEN  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  4.  Scene  5. 


TROUBLOUS  TIMES. 

THE  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Senior,  related  at  the  Mansion- 
House  Table,  in  Alderman  Birch's  Mayoralty,  the  following 
anecdote,  in  a  perilous  time :  "  When  Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
was  embarking,  in  the  year  1653,  as  Ambassador  for  Sweden, 
he  was  much  disturbed  in  his  mind,  as  he  rested  at  Harwich 
on  the  preceding  night,  which  was  stormy,  while  he  reflected 
on  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation.  It  happened  that  a 
good  and  confidential  servant  slept  in  an  adjacent  bed,  who, 
finding  that  his  master  could  not  sleep,  at  length  said,  '  Pray, 
Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question?'  'Cer- 
tainly.'— '  Pray,  Sir,  don't  you  think  that  God  governed  the 
world  very  well  before  you  came  into  it  ?'  'Undoubtedly.' 
— '  And  pray,  Sir,  don't  you  think  he  will  govern  it  quite 
as  well  when  you  are  gone  out  of  it?'  '  Certainly.' — 'Then, 
Sir,  don't  you  think  you  may  trust  him  to  govern  it  properly 
as  long  as  you  live?'  To  this  last  question  Whitelocke  had 
nothing  to  reply ;  but  turning  himself  about,  soon  fell  fast 
asleep,  till  he  was  called  to  embark."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRUCK. 

DR.  JOHNSON  says  that  Salmasius  derives  "  truck"  from  the 
Greek  rpuyetv,  "  to  get  money;"  whereas  the  very  principle 
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of  that  mode  of  dealing  is  to  get  goods  for  goods,  and  not  to 
get  money  for  goods ;  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  explains  the 
word,  "  to  traffick  by  exchange,  to  give  one  commodity  for 
another"  Neither  does  the  Greek  word  adduced  appear 
ever  to  signify  what  is  supposed,  but  simply  to  "  masticate  " 
or  "gnaw."  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRUST  THE  RESULT  OF  TRIAL. 

NEVER  was  there  a  man  of  deep  piety  who  has  not  been 
brought  into  extremities;  who  has  not  been  put  into  the 
fire ;  who  has  not  been  taught  to  say,  "  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  375. 


BETTER  KNOWN  THAN  TRUSTED. 

LITTLE   known,  except  upon   the   disadvantage   of  an   ill 
character.  LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  356. 


TRUTH. 

THERE  is  a  certain  dignity  in  truth  which  at  once  puts  the 
conscience  of  an  opponent  on  the  side  of  its  advocate ;  so  that 
he  who  contends  against  the  truth  acts  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  losing  the  support  of  that  moral  principle  which  alone 
can  console  him  under  defeat ;  while  if  he  should  succeed  by 
the  mere  force  of  a  majority,  his  victory  will  do  him  no 
good,  as  destitute  of  the  ingredient  which  alone  can  render 
conquest  itself  an  object  of  desire.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  desirous  of  illustrating,  in  conversation,  the 
change  effected  in  some  person's  views  by  the  intervention 
of  a  particular  object,  placed  on  the  table  a  piece  of  paper  of 
the  exact  size  of  a  sovereign,  upon  which  the  word  "  TRUTH  " 
was  written,  and  then  asked  the  other  if  he  could  read  what 
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was  there,  which  he  very  readily  did.  He  then  covered  the 
paper  with  a  sovereign,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  read  it 
then.  The  answer  was  at  once  in  the  negative ;  upon  which 

the  illustration  was  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SEIZE  upon  truth  wherever  'tis  found, 
Amongst  your  friends,  amongst  your  foes, 

On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground ; 
The  flower 's  divine  where'er  it  grows : 
Reject  the  prickles,  but  secure  the  rose. 

DR.  WATTS — Improvement  of  the  Mind. 


ADM[TTED  TRUTHS  LOSING  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

TRUTHS  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet 
being,  at  the  same  time,  of  universal  and  acknowledged  inter- 
est, are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the 
powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

COLERIDGE.     [Friend.] 

TRUTH  NOT  INDEBTED  TO  IGNORANT  OR  ILL-CONDITIONED  DEFENDERS. 

I  CONFESS  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning ; 
but  certainly,  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance 
and  ill  behaviour. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermon  on  1  Kings  xiii.  33. 


ADVOCATING  TRUTH. 

TRUTH  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land, 

All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.  POPE. 
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TRUTH  TO  BE  ASSERTED  WITH  MILDNESS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  truths,  the  worship,  nay,  the  person  of 
Christ  should  be  invaded,  yet  let  Peter  "put  up  his  sword;" 
and  let  Christ  employ  his  own,  even  the  sword  of  his  mouth, 
which  is  sharper  and  better,  and  able  much  more  powerfully 
to  reach  and  affect  the  ear  without  cutting  it  off. 

DR.  SOUTH,  Vol.  IX.  p.  175. 

TRUTH  INDEPENDENT  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

As  antiquity  cannot  privilege  an  error,  so  novelty  cannot 
prejudice  truth. 

HOWELL'S  Familiar  Letters,  Book  III.  p.  423. 


TRUTH  ENDANGERS  ITS  ADVOCATE. 

TRUTH  is  a  good  dog ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close  to 
the  heels  of  an  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out. 

COLERIDGE  s  Table  Talk. 


THE  DETECTION  OF  FALSEHOOD  THE  WAY  TO  TRUTH. 

PRIMUS  sapientise  gradus  est  falsa  intelligere. 

LACTANTIUS. 


RESOLUTE  CONFESSION  OF  TRUTH. 

ATHANASIUS  contra  mundum,  et  mundus  contra  Athanasium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  ARRIVING  AT  TRUTH. 

F ,  Bart.,  observed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  debate  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  grant, 
that  he  not  only  never  believed  more  than  half  of  what  he 
heard,  but  that  he  never  believed  more  than  three-fourths  of 
what  he  saw.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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TRUTH  ESSENTIAL  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

I  MENTIONED  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  some  people  thought  that 
Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact  [Steele's 
arrest],  though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  this.  "  If  nothing,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shewn,  we  should  sit 
down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to 
imitate  them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers  related  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of  men ;  which  had 
this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into 
which,  otherwise,  they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not 
supported  by  the  recollection  that  others  had  offended  like 
themselves,  and,  by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life,  had 
been  restored  to  the  favour  of  heaven." 

BOSWELLS  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  IV.  p.  53.   Third  Edition. 


TRUTH  TO  BE  HAD  AT  ANY  COST. 

A  WISE  man,  who  is  seriously  concerned  to  learn  the  truth 
respecting  himself,  will  not  spurn  it  even  from  a  fool.  The 
great  men  who  kept  fools  in  their  retinue  learnt  more  truth 
from  them  than  from  their  companions.  A  real  self-observer 
will  ask  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  what  the  fool  says  of 
him.  Nay,  a  truth  that  may  be  uttered  in  envy  or  anger 
will  not  lose  its  weight  with  him.  The  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  find  happiness  must  bear  to  have  it  even  beaten 
into  him.  No  man  ever  found  it  by  chance,  or  "  yawned  it 
into  being  with  a  wish."  When  I  was  young,  my  mother  had 
a  servant  whose  conduct  I  thought  truly  wise.  A  man  was* 
hired  to  brew,-  and  this  servant  was  to  watch  his  method,  in 
order  to  learn  his  art.  In  the  course  of  the  process,  some- 
thing was  done  which  she  could  not  understand.  She  asked 
him,  and  he  abused  her  with  the  vilest  epithets  for  her 
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ignorance  and  stupidity.  My  mother  asked  her,  when  she 
related  it,  how  she  bore  such  abuse.  "  I  would  be  called," 
said  she,  "  worse  names  a  thousand  times  for  the  sake  of  the 

information  which  I  got  out  of  him." 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  220. 

UNDEFENDED  TRUTH. 

I  HATE  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

MILTON — Comus. 


UNWELCOME  TRUTH. 

LIFE-LOVING  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  are  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know. 

SHAKSPEARE — Poems. 


TRUTH  NOT  ALWAYS  PROBABLE. 

LE  vrai  peut  quelquefois  n'etre  pas  vraisemblable. 

BOILEAU. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  NO  TEST  OF  TRUTH. 

ARGUMENTUM  turpissimum  est  Turba.  SENECA. 


THE  RARITY  OF  TRUTH. 

CHACUN  tourne  en  realites, 

Autant  qu'il  peut,  ses  propres  songes : 

Khomme  est  de  glace  aux  verites, 

II  est  de  feu  pour  les  mensonges.          LA  FONTAINE. 

ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES  ANOTHER. 

THE  Pope  having  once  written  a  letter  to  Sully  upon  his 
becoming  minister,  which  ended  with  his  Holiness's  wishes 
that  he  might  discover  the  right  way,  Sully  answered  that, 
on  his  part,  he  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  his  Holiness.  SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  IV.  p.  112. 
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TUTOR  TO  NOBLEMEN. 

-  SOME  kinds  of  baseness 


Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends. 

SHAKSPEARE — Tempest,  Act  3.  Scene  I. 


TWILIGHT. 

IT  is  the  close  of  day, 

When  evening's  hues  array 
The  western  sky  in  all  their  radiant  lustre  ; 

When  round  the  setting  sun, 

His  goal  of  glory  won, 
Resplendent  clouds  in  silent  beauty  cluster. 

BARTON. 


MODERN  TYPOGRAPHY. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  quarto  type,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  mur- 
murs through  a  meadow  of  margin.  SHERIDAN. 


u. 


UGLINESS. 

IL  s'abusoit  de  la  permission  qu'ont   les   hommes  d'etre 
laids. 

[Mademoiselle  Scuderi  of  M.  Pellisson.] 

MILES  PETER  ANDREW'S  Anecdotes. 
VOL.  u.  u  u 
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EATING  HUMBLE  PIE. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  this  phrase  is  from  the 
obsolete  French  word  " ombles"  or  entrails;  pies  for  the 
household  servants  being  made  of  the  entrails  of  animals. 
Hence,  to  take  low  or  humble  ground,  to  submit  oneself, 
came  familiarly  to  be  called  "  eating  '  humble/  or  rather 
'  umble '  pie."  The  word  "  umbles  "  came  to  us  with  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and,  though  now  obsolete,  still  retains  its 
place  in  Johnson,  who,  however,  explains  the  entrails  (from 
the  older  Dictionaries)  to  be  those  of  the  deer  only. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

UNANIMITY. 

O,  LET  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  ! 

SHAKSPEARE — King  John. 

UNBELIEF. 

ALL  our  doubts  and  fears  in  religion  are  only  so  many 
modifications  of  infidelity.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRACTICAL  UNBELIEF. 

A  MAN  of  the  world  will  bear  to  hear  me  read  in  the 
desk  that  awful  passage,  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction;  and  many  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat:  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life;  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it."  Nay,  he  will  approve  it : — "  The  minister 
is  in  the  desk :  he  is  reading  the  lesson  of  the  day."  But 
this  very  man,  were  I  to  go  home  with  him,  and  tell  him,  in 
his  parlour,  that  most  of  those  whom  he  knows  and  loves  are 
going  on  in  that  road  to  eternal  destruction — this  very  man 
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would  brand  the  sentiment  as  harsh  and  uncharitable. 
Though  uttered  by  Christ  himself,  it  is  a  declaration  as 
fanatical  and  uncandid,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  as 

could  be  put  together  in  language. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  108. 

ATHEISM  is  characteristic  of  our  day.  On  the  sentiments, 
manners,  pursuits,  amusements,  and  dealings  of  the  great 
body  of  mankind,  there  is  written,  in  broad  characters, 
Without  God  in  the  world!  IBID.  p.  310. 

UNBELIEF  RESISTED. 

HUMAN  nature  is  always  putting  forth  its  fears  and  un- 
belief in  anxious  questions  concerning  to-morrow,  or  some 
threatening  calamity :  but  Christ  says  to  every  Christian, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid :  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and  I  will  protect  and  guide 
you  throughout  the  journey  thither."  IBID.  p.  379. 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  ALL  HUMAN  AFFAIRS. 

DR.  KENNICOTT,  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  had  watched,  as  a 
principal  member  of  his  college,  the  ripening  of  a  large  fig 
(a  fruit  to  which  he  was  very  partial),  on  which,  in  order  to 
secure  it  for  himself,  he  had  placed  a  label  inscribed  "  Dr. 
Kennicotf  s  fig."  A  scholar,  just  before  the  critical  moment, 
picked  it  for  himself,  and  left  another  label  in  its  place,  with 
this  inscription,  "  A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXTREME  UNCTION. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  is  much  connected  with  the  instruction 
going  on  in  Ireland,  mentioned  that  some  Roman  Catholics 
were  very  desirous  that  their  priest  should  administer 
Extreme  Unction  to  one  of  their  friends  who  was  dying ; 

u  u  2 
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but  the  priest  refused  to  attend  unless  he  was  first  paid  one 
shilling :  this,  however,  was  more  than  they  could  muster 
between  them,  and  the  man  died,  without  the  last  and  most 
important  of  all  the  Seven  Sacraments.  His  friends  were, 
upon  this,  extremely  angry,  and  went  to  the  priest  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  for  his  inhumanity.  They  were  so 
rough  in  their  rebukes  that  he  was  completely  frightened, 
and  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  said  to 
them,  "My  dear  children,  you  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  Did  the  dead  man 
really  desire  to  have  the  oil?"  "Oh  yes,  your  reverence, 
to  be  sure  he  did  desire  to  have  it,  as  much  as  we  did  for 
him."  "  Why,  then,"  said  the  priest,  "  that's  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  if  he  had  got  it,  and  he  is  quite  as  safe  as  if 
he  had."  "  Oh,  thank  your  reverence,"  said  one  of  them ;  "  if 
that  is  the  case,  we  shall  always  save  our  shilling  in  future, 
and  never  trouble  you  any  more."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  allusion  of  Shakspeare  to   Extreme  Unction,  in  the 
line  of  Hamlet, 

"Lay  not  that  flatt'ring  unction  to  thy  soul," 
is  not  the  less  certain  because  it  has  escaped  the  critics  and 
commentators.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPIRITUAL  UNCTION. 

UTILIS  lectio,  utilis  eruditio,  sed  magis  unctio  necessaria, 
quippe  quae  docet  de  omnibus.  ST.  BERNARD. 


AN  HONEST  UNDERSHERIFF. 

MICHEL  was  Undersheriff  to  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  in 
the  last  year  of  Queen  Mary.  When  the  writ  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Richard  White  and  John  Hunt  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Michel,  instead  of  burning  them,  he  burnt  the  writ ;  and 
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before  the  same  could  be  renewed,  Dr.  Geffrey  (the  bloody 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  who  had  procured  it,)  and  Queen 
Mary  were  both  dead,  to  the  miraculous  preservation  of 

God's  poor  servants. 

FULLER'S  Worthies,  Vol.  II.  p.  452. 

SPIRITUAL  UNDERSTANDING. 

How  is  it  that  some  men  labour  in  divine  things  night 
and  day,  but  labour  in  vain  ?  How  is  it  that  men  can  turn 
over  the  Bible  from  end  to  end  to  support  errors  and 
heresies,  absurdities  and  blasphemies  ?  They  take  not  the 
Spirit  with  the  Word.  A  spiritual  understanding  must  be 
given,  a  gracious  perception,  a  right  taste. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  thing,"  said  one,  "  if  I,  who  have 
read  the  Bible  over  and  over  in  the  original  languages, 
have  studied  it  day  and  night,  and  have  written  criticisms 
and  comments  on  it — a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  that  meaning  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  said  to  be  so  plain  that  a  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  in  discovering  it!"  And  so  it  is 
extraordinary  till  we  open  this  Bible,  and  there  we  see  the 
fact  explained.  The  man  who  approaches  the  Word  of  God 
in  his  own  wisdom,  shall  not  find  what  the  fool  shall  discover 
under  the  teaching  of  divine  wisdom.  For  it  is  written, 
"  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent ; "  and  "  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 

CECIL'S  Remains,  pp.  229.  240. 

UNDERTAKING  A  PROJECT  IS  GENERALLY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  IT. 

IT  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and  where  men 
care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  themselves  under  a  per- 
suasion that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  shortest  and  surest 
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way  to  prove  a  work  possible  is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ; 
and  no  wonder  if  that  proves  it  possible,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  makes  it  so.  DR.  SOUTH'S  Sermon  on  2  Cor.  viii.  1 2. 

THE  UNDESERVING — IN  OFFICE. 

WHO  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit !     Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ! 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ! 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  2.  Scene  9. 

UNGODLINESS. 

UNGODLINESS  is  the  transcendent  heresy. 

BAXTER'S  Catholic  Unity. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  COMPOSITION IRKSOME. 

THE  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uniformity  must 
tire  at  last,  though  it  be  uniformity  of  excellence. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives.     [Butler.] 

UNION  ARISING  OUT  OF  A  SENSE  OF  COMMON  DANGER. 

WHEN  Persia  invaded  Greece,  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
postponed  to  a  future  day  the  adjustment  of  their  personal 
differences,  and  both  went  in  union  to  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  went  to  victory.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

IT  is  noted  in  our  English  history,  as  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  that  when  the  Severn  overflowed  part  of  Somerset- 
shire, it  was  observed  that  dogs  and  hares,  cats  and  rats,  to 
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avoid  the  common  destruction,  would  swim  to  the  next 
rising  ground,  and  abide  quietly  together  in  that  common 
danger,  without  the  least  discovery  of  their  natural  an- 
tipathy. FLAVEL — Method  of  Grace. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

LIKE  not  only  begets,  but  attracts  like.  If  "  birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  this  holds  true  particularly  of  the 
birds  of  paradise.  REV.  W.  JAY — Sermon,  June  8,  1832. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  UNION  AND  MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE. 

REMEMBER  where  we  are : 

If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree, 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd  ! 

So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love, 

And  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  4.  Scene  1. 


UNITARIANS. 
[SEE  "  SOCINIANS."] 


LEARNING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

No  wonder  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  profound, 
In  learning  and  science  so  greatly  abound  ; 
Since  some  carry  thither  a  little  each  day, 
And  we  meet  with  so  few  who  bring  any  away. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOLS. 

THOSE  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  in  the 
university  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresies  for 
argument  sake.  Spectator,  No.  556. 

Query  if  some  modern  students  may  not  bring  their  here- 
sies from  these  schools  ? 

THAT  IS  WRONG  WHICH  IS  UNSUITABLE, 

NEC  tibi  quid  liceat,  sed  quid  fecisse  decebit 
Occurrat. CLAUDIAN. 

THE  UNSUSPICIOUS. 

MY  nature  is 

That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

MILTON — Comus. 

USAGE  THE  BEST  GUIDE. 

Usus  magister  est  optimus. 

CICERO — [Oratio  pro  Rabirio  Posthumo.J 


ANCIENT  USAGE CONSECRATES  ABUSE. 

LES  hommes  ne  sont  presque  jamais  assez  hardis  pour 
renverser  un  long  usage. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  5. 

IL  serait  impossible  de  comprendre  comment  tant  de  na- 
tions avoient  laisse  une  si  etrange  autorite  au  Pontife  de 
Rome,  si  on  ne  savait  combien  1'usage  a  de  force. 

VOLTAIRE— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  43. 

EARLY  USEFULNESS  NOT  EXTINGUISHED  BY  DEATH. 

To  many  it  might  appear  that  this  amiable  young  man 
was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness ;  but  a  little 
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reflection  will  shew  us  that  God's  ways  are  all  equal.  He 
never  removes  any  of  his  servants  till  they  have  accom- 
plished the  work  he  has  given  them  to  do.  Extraordinary 
talents  are  not  given  merely  in  reference  to  this  world :  they 
refer  also  to  eternity,  and  shall  there  have  their  consumma- 
tion and  plenitude  of  employ.  Far  be  it  from  God  to  light 
up  such  tapers  to  burn  only  in  the  dark  night  of  life,  and 
then  to  extinguish  them  for  ever  in  the  damps  of  death. 
Heaven  is  the  region  where  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect live,  and  eternally  expand  their  powers  in  the  service 
and  glory  of  Him  from  whom  they  have  derived  their  being. 

Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Vol.  I. 


USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

BUT  for  contemplation,  which  should  finish  in  itself,  with- 
out casting  beams  upon  society,  assuredly  divinity  knoweth 

it  not. 

LORD  BACON — Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  168.     Edit.  1803. 


UTILE  DULCI. 

MELER  le  grave  au  doux,  le  plaisant  au  severe. 

[Cite  par  Marmontel.] 

THE  REAL  ATHEISM  AND  PRACTICAL  RUIN  OF  UTILITARIANISM,  CHART- 
ISM, SOCIALISM,  SOCINIANISM,  AND  ALL  SIMILAR  DIABOLISM. 

As  hitherto  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  agency  and  in- 
terference of  the  Deity  and  his  unalterable  laws  to  account 
even  for  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  the  germination  of 
a  blade  of  grass,  or  the  propagation  of  the  meanest  insect, 
we  are  now  to  discard  the  superintendence  of  God  in  human 
and  terrestrial  affairs,  and  to  believe  in  no  providence  but 
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our  own,  realizing  a  modern  fiction  I  once  read,  which  sup- 
poses an  assembly  of  certain  philosophers  before  the  Deity, 
when  some  of  them  are  said  to  whisper  in  His  ear,  "  Between 
friends,  we  do  not  believe  that  YOU  exist  at  all."  Further  ; 
as  to  suppose  a  divine  sanction  without  a  divinity  would  be 
absurd,  therefore  every  institution,  such  as  marriage,  which 
in  all  civilized  nations  has  been  hallowed  for  the  great  end 
for  which  it  was  ordained,  is  to  be  vilified,  ridiculed,  argued 
away,  and  abolished.  The  tender  sex,  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port, comfort,  and  protection  of  their  natural  guardian,  is  to 
be  delivered  over  to  fancied  freedom  and  wild  independence, 
but  in  reality  to  misery  and  destitution  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Then,  by  way  of  corollary,  a  few  vulgar  virtues  and 
once  honourable  affections,  as  piety  to  parents  and  love  to 
children,  as  such,  are  to  be  erased  from  the  breast.  Grati- 
tude for  kindness,  and  tears  for  the  unfortunate,  are  but 
weakness :  there  is  nothing  soothing  in  compassion,  and 
friendship  has  no  consolation.  It  would  seem  that  a  well  of 
water,  an  apple-tree,  or  any  thing  productive,  is  more  valuable 
than  man  to  man,  abstracted  from  the  mere  use  which  one 
man  can  derive  from  another.  "These  are  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,"  and  this  is  the  worship  to  which  you  are  called! 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  still  venture  to  mention,  with  reverence 
and  humility,  THE  GREAT  MORAL  CODE,  intended  for  all  man- 
kind, once  delivered  and  ratified  by  HIM  who  knew  what  was 
in  man.  In  that  code  all  is  practicable :  all  virtue  is  founded 
in  mercy,  kindness,  benevolence,  and  comfort,  alike  to  him 
that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.  There  man  plants,  and  God, 
not  man,  gives  the  increase ;  there  we  find  no  wild  supposi- 
tion of  an  interest  which  cannot  be  described,  as  it  does  not 
exist;  no  actions  without  a  motive  direct  and  reflected.  I 
speak  here  of  the  least  part  of  the  Gospel  Code,  even  of  that 
Revelation  which  was  given  unto  men  in  a  manner  at  once 
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clear  and  perspicuous,  pure  and  unmixed,  uniform  and  con- 
sistent, persuasive  and  convincing,  powerful  and  authorita- 
tive, in  the  name  and  in  the  majesty  of  HIM  who  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  THE  ALMIGHTY I  would  inculcate, 

again  and  again,  that  whatever  may  be  held  forth  to  us,  or 
disguised,  by  these  philosophers,  neither  their  plans,  nor  their 
reforms,  nor  their  systems,  can  ever  be  erected  or  established 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  Religion — upon  the  annihilation  or  the  disturbance 
of  all  orders  and  ranks  in  society  as  they  now  exist ;  and  this 
cannot  be  effected  but  through  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
medium  of  plunder,  confiscation,  revolutionary  diurnal  mur- 
ders, and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  enterprising  talents  of 
gifted,  bold,  and  bad  men,  UPON  ALL  PROPERTY,  public  and  pri- 
vate, upon  which  all  modern  revolutionists  rest  as  their 
corner-stone  and  their  final  hope. 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  p.  168.  Fifth  Edition,  1798. 
It  appeared  hardly  credible,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  so 
justly  expressed  by  this  able  writer  at  the  appearance  of  such 
a  book  as  Godwin's  Political  Justice  (of  which  the  above  is  a 
review),  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  English  people 
should  have  been  so  wicked  and  foolish  as  to  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  ruinous  principles  there  laid  down.  But  as 
nothing  is  too  monstrous  to  insure  disciples  and  admirers,  so 
these  were  not  wanting  to  that  unhappy  writer ;  and  Mr. 
Owen,  and  many  others,  have  since  practically  organized 
large  bodies  of  infidels,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of 
opposing,  at  once,  divine  revelation  and  human  government ; 
while  numbers  in  the  upper  class  of  society,  whose  respect 
for  their  own  characters  has  prevented  their  more  open 
avowal,  have  been  not  less  successfully  aiding  the  same  ob- 
ject, by  the  virtual  rejection  of  all  practical  religion,  and  by 
an  undisguised  opposition  to  those  who  profess  to  be  under  its 
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influence :  nor  does  this  remark  apply  alone  to  that  party  in 
the  State  which  is  generally  found  in  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing Government,  but  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  aristocracy 
itself ;  so  greatly  is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morals  have  of  late  years  received  a  shock  which 
threatens  the  most  formidable  results  to  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  least  of  this  evil,  that  the  danger  is  not 
generally  apprehended  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  observation 
will  be  any  better  appreciated  than  the  warning  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Pursuits  "  so  long  ago. 

Since  his  time,  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts,  the  Act  for 
admitting  Romanists  to  power,  and  that  for  enabling  Soci- 
nians  to  divert  the  endowments  of  Scriptural  benefactors  to 
the  support  of  their  own  antichristian  heresy  *  (to  say  nothing 
of  many  minor  inroads  on  the  British  Constitution  in  church 
and  state)  have  been  passed  by  a  (so-called)  Conservative 
Government,  by  which  measures  all  the  great  interests  of  a 
Protestant  country  have  been  as  effectually  compromised  as 
would  have  been  possible  under  a  pure  democracy.  Nor  have 
their  errors  of  omission  been  less  apparent  than  those  of 
commission  ;  for  it  was  to  the  old  Tory  Government  that  the 
author  of  the  "  Pursuits  "  addressed  his  heart-stirring  appeal 

*  The  mistake  (to  use  the  least  obnoxious  term)  of  the  English  Prelates  in 
not  dividing  their  own  House,  either  on  the  second  or  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored.  That  they  did  not  like  to  be  found  in  a  small 
minority  was  obviously  the  reason  of  their  ill-judged  policy ;  but  so  the  seven 
bishops  who  went  to  the  Tower  did  not  reason  concerning  their  minority,  nor 
yet  the  eight  persons  who  took  refuge  in  the  Ark.  The  nation  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  seven  bishops,  and  the  country  was  saved  by  their  instrumentality  ; 
nor  did  it  avail  that  portion  of  the  old  world  which  perished  in  the  deluge  that 
it  formed  the  largest  majority  that  was  ever  known.  The  interests  of  truth 
demanded  that  the  spiritual  lords,  themselves  legislators  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character,  should  have  openly  declared  for  so  righteous  a  cause,  even  had 
they  stood  alone  ;  nor  should  any  fear  of  man,  or  any  hope  from  man,  have  ope- 
rated to  the  contrary. — [Editor^] 
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against  the  protection  afforded  to  the  Jesuits  t:  in  spite  of 
which  warning,  neither  the  government  of  that  day,  nor  any 
since,  has  taken  a  single  step  to  prevent  the  growth  and 
influence  of  those  nefarious  agents ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  are  now  found  influencing  the  daily  press,  and  opposing 
the  best  interests  of  the  national  church,  even  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  large  portion  of  its  own  clergy.  Such 
is  the  evil  of  a  departure  from  sound  religious  principle  in 
statesmen  of  whatever  political  party,  or  whatever  public 
professions  ;  and  such,  while  mere  talent  is  the  object  of  our 
attachment,  will  it  continue  to  be. 

It  is  from  no  enemy,  but  from  a  sincere  friend  to  religion, 
law,  and  order,  that  this  remark  proceeds;  and  it  is  with 
grief  and  indignation  that  he  looks  back  to  the  main  origin  of 
all  this  mischief  in  the  year  1829,  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Romish  Act  was 
passed,  which  closed  the  door  on  the  best  hopes  of  the 
country,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  "  Dissenters'  Chapels'/' 
(or  rather  the  Socinian  Endowment)  Act  of  1844,  which  was 
carried  by  those  two  Ministers  and  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
Both  these  measures  were  in  perfect  consistency  with  each 
other,  but  are  alike  fatal  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
British  Constitution  :  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  so  under- 
stood them  is  evident  from  their  having  manufactured  innu- 
merable petitions  of  the  members  of  their  own  communion  in 
favour  of  the  "  Dissenters'  Chapels'  Act,"  as  well  as,  formerly, 
of  the  Romish  Relief  Act ;  each  measure  virtually  involving 
alike  the  subversion  of  the  national  church,  and  alike  illustra- 
ting that  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  declares  that  "  the  same 

t  The  revival  of  this  order  by  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  that  a  former  Pope 
had,  on  the  prayer  of  all  Europe,  abolished  it,  led  to  the  appearance,  in  1816,  of 
the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  a  copy  of  which  was,  in  that  year, 
delivered  to  every  Member  of  the  Cabinet. — iJEditor.'] 
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day  [the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion]  Pilate  and  Herod  were 
made  friends  together,  for  before  they  were  at  enmity  be- 
tween themselves.11 — Luke  xxiii.  12.*  MISCELLANEOUS. 


v. 


VALES VAILS. 

DR.  JOHNSON  inclines  to  think  this  payment  to  servants 
means  a  vale  or  "  farewell "  dole ;  and  if  so,  that  the  first  is 
the  better  orthography :  but  both  his  examples  from  Dryden 
and  Swift  rather  shew  the  etymology  to  be  the  word  "  avails," 
viz.  that  which  aids  in  the  wages,  or  is  ultra  the  wages,  and 
so  allowed  by  the  employer  to  be  made  available  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  person  employed.  In  this  case,  the  last  is  the 
proper  orthography,  as  indeed  Dr.  Johnson  allows. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


VALETUDINARIAN. 

HE  thought  he  should  have  died,  he  was  so  bad : 
His  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  he  had. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  If  the  Dissenters'  Chapels'  Act  should  be  found  to  work  injuriously  (as  can- 
not but  happen),  we  shall  doubtless  be  told  (as  we  now  are,  in  the  other  case,) 
that  it  was  because  we  did  not  concede  it  earlier ;  as  if  the  inherent  quality  of 
any  measure  radically  ruinous,  were  likely  to  be  so  altered  as  to  prove  salubrious 
by  being  allowed  more  time  in  which  to  effect  mischief;  which  is  to  affirm,  that 
the  escape  of  a  multitude  of  wild  beasts  must  be  advantageous,  provided  they 
were  only  allowed  a  longer  time  for  the  display  of  their  natural  propensities. 

[Editor^ 
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VALUE AN  IMAGINARY  AND  CONVENTIONAL  THING. 

NATURE  made  stones,  but  opinion,  jewels. 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary. 
[Love-letter  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes.] 

VAN. 

IN  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  "  van"  from 
avant,  we  find  in  a  note  to  Tindal's  Rapin  the  orthography 
of  "  Vantguard,"  the  name  of  a  ship,  the  letter  t  not  having 
been  then  dropped  ;  and  we  have  also  the  same  orthography 
in  Pepys's  Diary,  Anno  1665.  The  Doctor  omits  one  sense  of 
van,  "  a  light  carriage,"  from  the  Indian  word  vahana,  "  a 
carriage."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

VANITY. 

ALDERMAN said  (in  allusion  to  his  own  profession)  of 

a  certain  person  whom  he  thought  vain,  "  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  buy  that  man  at  his  own  price,  and  have  to  sell  him 
again  at  mine."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  BEGGAR  of  bread  is  a  better  man  than  a  beggar  of  a  bow, 
for  the  bread  is  of  more  worth.  LORD  BACON. 

VANITY  is  omnivorous.  BURKE. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  of  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been  done 
them,  and  what  great  company  they  have  kept ;  by  which 
they  plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more  than 
their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe  if 
they  had  not  been  told.  Whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  greatest  honours  below  his  merit,  and,  consequently, 
scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  who- 
ever desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man  ought  to  conceal 
his  vanity.  SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
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LES  passions  les  plus  violentes  nous  laissent  quelquefois  du 
relache  ;  mais  la  vanite  nous  agite  toujours. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
INFLUENCE  OF  VANITY. 

VIRTUE  would  tire  before  she  got  to  her  journey's  end,  if 
vanity  did  not  give  her  a  lift  now  and  then. 

The  Correspondents,  a  Novel. 

VANITY A  PROOF  OF  IGNORANCE. 

EVERY  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants  under- 
standing. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  by  POPE  and  SWIFT. 

A  LAY-LORD'S  SERMON  ON  "  VANITY  OF  VANITIES,  ALL  is  VANITY." 
I  HAVE  run  the  silly  rounds  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  and 
I  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  know  their  futility,  and  do  not 
regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  their  real  value,  which 
is  truly  very  low ;  whereas  those  who  have  not  experienced, 
always  overrate  them :  they  only  see  their  gay  outside,  and 
are  dazzled  with  their  glare;  but  I  have  been  behind  the 
scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  pullies  and  dirty  ropes 
which  exhibit  and  move  the  gaudy  machine.  I  have  seen 
and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate  the  whole  de- 
coration, to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  an  ignorant 
multitude.  When  I  reflect  upon  what  I  have  seen,  what  I 
have  heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry  and  bustle  and  pleasure 
of  the  world  had  any  reality ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  is  past 
as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams  which  opium  commonly 
occasions ;  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to  repeat  the  nau- 
seous dose"  for  the  sake  of  a  fugitive  dream.  Shall  I  tell 
you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situation  with  that  merito- 
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rious  constancy  and  resignation  which  most  people   boast 

of?     No;  for  I  really  cannot  help  it.     I  bear  it,  because  I 

must  bear  it,  whether  I  will  or  110  ;  and  I  think  of  nothing 

but  killing  time,  now  he  is  become  my  enemy.     It  is  my 

resolution   to   sleep   in  the    carriage  the  remainder  of  the 

journey !  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

[Quoted  by  Bishop  Home  in  one  of  the  Sermons  in  his 

printed  works.] 


VANITY  OF  VANITIES. 

IN  such  a  world  as  this,  the  bloom  of  the  finest  peach  is 
only  a  collection  of  insects.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

VARIETY. 

THE  true  art  of  happiness  in  this  whimsical  world  seems 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  this : — Let  those  who  have  lei- 
sure find  employment,  and  those  who  have  business  find 
leisure.  Cecilia — Vol.  II.  p.  221. 

VARIETY  's  the  very  spice  of  life 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.  COWPER. 

CHRISTIAN  VEHEMENCE. 

THE  world  will  allow  of  a  vehemence  approaching  to 
ecstacy,  on  almost  any  occasion  but  that  which,  above  all 
others,  will  justify  it.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  372. 

VENGEANCE THE  ATTRIBUTE  OF  GOD  ALONE. 

-  IN  highest  heav'n 

Vengeance,  'mid  storms  and  tempests,  sits  enshrin'd, 
Vested  in  robes  of  lightning,  and  there  sleeps, 
Unwak'd  but  by  the  incens'd  Almighty's  call. 
O,  let  not  man  presume  to  take  unbid 
That  dread  vicegerency ! 

MASON'S  Elfrida,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

VOL.  II.  X  X 
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VERBOSITY. 

HE  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument. 

SHAKSPEARE — Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

GRATIANO  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat 
hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them ;  and  when  you  have  found  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 


AN  IRISH  VERDICT. 

NOT  guilty;  and  we  hope  he'll  do  so  no  more. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VERSAILLES. 
A  LARGE  heap  of  littleness.         GRAY — Letter*. 


A  LITERAL  VERSION. 

WHEN  Sir  B H married,  a  part  of  the  engage- 
ment was  that  he  should  keep  his  lady  a  coach,  and  so  he 
did ;  but  upon  being  applied  to  for  the  horses,  he  replied 
that  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Settlement. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VICE. 

VICE  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  admire,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

POPE. 


vic. 


V  1  C  K  -  (  '  E  RT  A  IN  MIS  K  R  V  . 

WHAT  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  foe, 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure  from  a  cr.sk 
Unbroach'd  by  just  authority,  unguag'd 
By  temperance,  by  reason  unrefined  ? 
A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  the  lees. 

YOUNG'S  Niyht  Thoughts.     [Night  VIH.] 


THE  DEFILING  AND  DEB  .SING  CHARACTER  OF  VICK. 

-  BUT  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

MILTON — C  'ommt. 

THE  EFFRONTERY  OF  VICE. 

I  HAVE  never  heard  that  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did,  than  to  perform  it 
first.  SHAKSPEARE  —Winters  Tale,  Act  ;?.  Scene  3. 


THE  SECRECY  OF  VICE. 

THEIR  best  conscience 


Is  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

SHAKSPKARK — Othellot  Act  3.  Scene  3. 


VICTORY  ASCRIBED  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

O  GOD,  thy  arm  was  here; 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all.     When,  without  stratagem, 
x  x  2 
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But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other.     Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  none  but  thine. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  V.  Act  4.  Scene  8. 


VICTORY  FROM  ABOVE. 

battles  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  fought: 
The  Church's  pray'rs  made  him  so  prosperous. 

IBID. — Act  1.  Scene  1, 


TALKING  FOR  VICTORY. 

I  DESIRE  now,  in  every  debate,  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
truth,  religion,  and  virtue.  I  used,  long  ago,  to  dispute  pro 
and  con  for  argument's  sake ;  but  it  is  not  right. 

Diary  of  COLONEL  BLACADER  during  the  Duke  of 
Mnrlborougtis  Campaign. 


VIGOROUS  MINDS  REQUIRE  HUMBLING. 

GOD  will  have  the  Christian  thoroughly  humbled  and 
dependent.  Strong  minds  think,  perhaps,  sometimes,  that 
they  can  effect  great  things  in  experience  by  keeping  them- 
selves girt  up,  by  the  recurrence  of  habit,  by  vigorous 
exertion.  This  is  their  unquestionable  duty.  But  God 
often  strips  them,  lest  they  should  grow  confident.  He  lays 
them  bare.  He  makes  them  feel  poor,  dark,  impotent.  He 
seems  to  say,  "  Strive  with  all  your  vigour,  but  yet  I  am  He 
that  worketh  all  in  all."  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  18. 

CONCEALED  VILLAINY. 

D'ALEMBERT  called  Condorcet  a  volcano  covered  with  snow. 
CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.    [Art.  "  Condorcet."] 
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VILLAINY  OUTWITTED  BY  ITSELF. 

THE  merciful  and  good  providence  of  God  very  frequently 
orders  things  so,  that  in  great  villainies  there  is  often  such 
a  mixture  of  the  fool  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of  the 
knave.  DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  20. 

THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

THE  28th  and  42d  verses  of  St.  Luke,  chap.  i.  addressed  to 
the  Virgin,  seem  intended,  by  anticipation,  to  prevent 
her  idolatrous  worship  by  any  church,  for  she  is  twice  called 
"  blessed  among  women,"  but  not  over  them ;  blessed  in  charac- 
ter and  office,  rather  than  in  nature  or  desert :  and  see,  in  the 
same  Evangelist,  our  Lord's  own  address  to  her  (chap.  ii.  49.), 
and  in  St.  John,  chap.  ii.  4.  another  address  from  himself, 
as  tending  the  same  way.  Thus  in  St.  Mark,  chap.  iii.  33. 
our  Lord  recognises  a  spiritual  relationship  above  that  of  his 
personal  relations,  including  his  mother  ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  the 
same  narrative,  confirms  this  view  by  statii  *  that,  though 
our  Lord  was  informed  that  his  mother  "cou<J.  not  come  at 
him  for  the  press"  and  "  stood  without,"  he  yet  proceeded 
deliberately  to  lay  down  this  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  a 
spiritual  affinity  [chap.  viii.  19].  All  this  is  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  first  introduction  of  Jesus,  and  his  mother 
into  the  world.  See  St.  Matthew  chap.  ii.  11.  where,  when 
the  wise  men  "  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother, 
they  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him''  but  not  her.  The 
delusion  established  by  an  opposite  doctrine,  for  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  is,  that  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  not  only  placed  on  a  p:ir  with  the  divine  Saviour, 
but  actually  exalted  above  him,  and  thus  made  to  stand  in 
his  stead  and  to  invalidate  his  work.  She  is,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  entire  Popish  system,  exalted  above  the  Divine  Saviour 
of  his  Church,  and  is  the  goddess  of  all  the  Papal  idolatry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  VIRGINS. 
ST.   MATTHEW  XXV.    1—13. 

DR.  SOUTH  observes :  By  their  having  oil  in  their  lamps 
must  be  understood  a  principle  of  grace  infused  into  their 
hearts,  or  the  new  nature  formed  within  them ;  and  by  the 
trimming  their  lamps  must  be  meant  their  actual  exercise 
and  improvement  of  that  standing  principle,  in  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  duty  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the 
grand  solemnity  of  the  bridegroom's  reception. 

DR.  SOUTH — Sermon  on  the  Parable. 


THE  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  VIRGINS. 

THE  supposed  martyrdom  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
the  anniversary  of  which  is  religiously  observed  in  the 
Romish  Church,  is,  in  fact,  that  of  one  young  female  named 
Undecemilla  (the  little  eleventh).  Qui  vult  decipi,  de- 
cipiatur !  Miss  HAWKINS'S  Memoirs. 

FEMALE  VIRTUE. 

VIRTUE  and  vice  had  bound'ries  in  old  time 

Not  to  be  pass'd ;  and  she  that  had  renounced 

Her  sex's  honour,  was  renounc'd  herself 

By  all  that  priz'd  it ;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 

But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 

Twas  hard,  perhaps,  on  here  and  there  a  waif 

Desirous  to  return,  and  not  receiv'd  ; 

But  was  an  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 

And  taught  tli  unblemish'd  to  preserve  with  care 

That  purity  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all.      COWPER — Task. 

So  dear  to  heav'ii  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

MILTON — Comus. 
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DOMESTIC  VIRTUE. 

MAN'S  greatest  strength  is  shewn  in  standing  still. 
The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 

YOUNG— Night  Thouhts.     [Night  VIII.] 


DISINTERESTED  VIRTUE. 

HE  was  too  liberal  for  his  own  interests,  and  too  sensitive 
for  his  own  happiness.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


VIRTUE  AND  HAPPINESS  INSEPARABLY  CONNECTED. 

ABSURD  presumption  !  thou,  who  never  knew'st 
A  serious  thought!  shalt  thou  dare  dream  of  joy? 
No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance, 
Or  yawn'd  it  into  being  with  a  wish ; 
Or  with  the  snout  of  grovelling  appetite 
E'er  smelt  it  out,  and  grubb'd  it  from  the  dirt. 
An  art  it  is,  and  must  be  learn'd ;  and  learn'd 
With  unremitting  effort,  or  be  lost. 
The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates ; 
Wealth  may  seek  us ;  but  wisdom  must  be  sought, — 
Sought  before  all ;  but  (how  unlike  all  else 
We  seek  on  earth  !)  'tis  never  sought  in  vain. 

YOUNG— Night  Thoughts.    [Night  VIII.] 


INHERENT  STRENGTH  OF  VIRTUE. 

VIRTUE  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  MILTON — Comus. 

VIRTUE  AND  GRACE. 

THERE  may  be  virtue  without  grace,  but  grace  is  never 
without  virtue.  DR.  SOUTH — Sermon  on  Judges  viii.  34. 
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VIRTUE  RARELY  A  SUBJECT  OF  HISTORY. 

Nous  avons,  a  la  honte  de  1'esprit  humain,  cent  volumes 
contre  Louis  XIV.,  son  fils  Monseigneur,  le  Due  d'Orlenns, 
et  pas  un  qui  fasse  connaitre  les  vertus  du  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne,  qui  aurait  merite  d'etre  celebre,  s'il  n'eut  ete  que  par- 
ticulier.  VOLTAIRE — Sitcle  de  Louis  XIV.  [Introduction.] 


LOST  VIRTUE. 

FEMINA,  amissa  pudicitia,  alia  abnuerit.  TACITUS. 

[Quoted  by  MR.  CLARK,  the  Chamberlain,  on  presenting 
to  Colonel  Wardle  the  Freedom  of  the  City.]  * 


THE  POWER  OF  VIRTUE. 

VIRTUE  may  be  nssnil'd,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surpris'd  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthrall'd  ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory. 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness. 

-  If  this  fail, 

The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

MILTON — Cum  us. 


THE  SHIELD  OF  VIRTUE. 

THESE  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 

By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Conscience.  IBID. 

*  Colonel  Wardle  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  means  of  a  majority  of  one,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  Speaker's  casting  vote),  after  His  Royal  Highness  had  unhappily  been  be- 
trayed by  Mrs.  Clark  into  great  irregularity  and  indiscretion  as  Commander-in- 
Ciiief  of  the  army,  although  without  any  imputation  on  his  personal  honour  and 
probity  in  that  office.  [Editor.] 
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VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

HE  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  th"1  center,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

IBID. 


WORLDLY   VIRTUE. 

SPLENDIDA  peccata.  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

BONUM  Theatrale.  BURTON'S  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


VISITING. 

You  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting  and  being  visited. 
Visits  are  insatiable  devourers  of  time,  and  fit  only  for  those 
who,  if  they  did  not  visit,  would  do  nothing. 

COWPER — Letters.    [Hayley's  Life,  p.  154.] 


UNDUE  VISITING. 

COWLEY  says,  "  If  we  engage  in  a  large  acquaintance,  and 
various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders 
of  most  of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of." 

Boyle  enumerates  as  one  of  the  troubles  of  life  "  the 
business  of  receiving  senseless  visits,  whose  continuance,  if 
otherwise  unavoidable,  is  capable,"  says  he,  "  in  my  opinion, 
to  justify  the  retiredness  of  a  hermit." 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  affirms,  that  "  men  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  do  any  thing  greatly  good,  unless  they  cut  off  all 
superfluous  company  and  visits." 
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VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

THE  voluntary  system,  if  it  be  understood  to  intend  the 
exclusion  of  national  and  parochial  provision  for  the  support 
of  religion,  is  another  phrase  for  "  the  wish  of  the  devil ; " 
who  will  be  perfectly  content  that  much  should  be  professed 
to  be  done,  so  long  as  little  or  nothing  be  really  done,  towards 
the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom. 

Mr.  B ,  in  preaching,  at  -  — ,  said  that  he  was  not 

aware  of  any  other  scriptural  authority  for  this  system  than 
that  which  was  derived  from  the  period  when  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes* :  "  and  if  this,"  said  he, 
"  is  not  the  voluntary  system  with  a  vengeance,  I  do  not 
know  what  is."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

VOLUNTEERS  MUST  TAKE  THE  CONSEQUENCES  J    OR VOLENTI  NON  FIT 

1NJURIA. 

WHEN  James  II.  asked  Neal,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whether  he  could  not  take 
his  subjects'  money  without  the  formality  of  a  Parliament, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  "  God  forbid,  Sir, 
but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Where- 
upon, the  king  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my 
Lord,  what  say  you?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Andrews,  "  I  have  no 
skill  to  judge  of  Parliamentary  cases."  The  king  answered, 
"  No  put  offs,  my  Lord ;  answer  me  presently."  "  Then,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neal's 
money,  for  he  offers  it." 

CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.    [Art.  "  Andrews."] 

THE  VOWELS. 

THE  words  Abstemiously  and  Facetiously  contain  all  the 
vowels  in  consecutive  order.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Judges  xxi.  25. 
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FORCED  VOWS,  OR  ROMAN-CATHOLIC  PLEDGES. 

-  Vows  made  in  pain, 
Ease  would  retract,  as  violent  and  void. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost. 


RASH  vows. 

UNHEEDFUL  vows  may  needfully  be  broken. 
SHAKSPEARE — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  2.  Scene  6. 


w. 


WAITING. 

A  CHRISTIAN  should  beware  of  that  temptation,  Why  should 
I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  9  He  should  remember,  if  it 
is  a  time  of  extremity,  that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  he 
should  wait.  If  his  way  is  so  hedged  up  that  he  cannot  go 
forward,  he  should  say,  "  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  stand 
still,  and  wait  till  God  opens  my  way."  When  my  spirit  was 
overwhelmed  within  me,  then  thou  knewest  my  path. 

CECIL'S  Jxemains,  p.  379. 

THE  DUTY  OF  WAITING. 

WE  often  want  to  know  too  much,  and  too  soon.  We  want 
the  light  of  to-morrow,  but  it  _will  not  come  till  to-morrow. 
And  then  a  slight  turn,  perhaps,  will  throw  such  light  on  our 
path  that  we  shall  be  astonished  we  saw  not  our  way  before. 
"  I  can  wait,"  says  Lavater.  This  is  a  high  attainment.  We 
must  labour,  therefore,  to  be  quiet  in  that  path  from  which 
we  cannot  recede  without  danger  and  evil.  IBID.  p.  33. 
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W  AIMER. 

IT  has  been  supposed  that  the  two  landings  of  Caesar  in 
Britain  were  effected  at,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of, 
Deal ;  and  that  the  precise  spot  was  at  Walmer,  between  the 
beach  houses  and  the  castle; — an  opinion  which  is  under- 
stood to  owe  its  principal  support  to  a  pamphlet  written 
about  half  a  century  since  by  an  officer  of  engineers  then 
stationed  at  Dover.  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  that 
work,  the  writer  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  judging  how 
far  the  argument  appears  to  be  supported. 

According  to  Dr.  Halley's  calculation  [Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  193.],  the  period  of  Caesar's  first  invasion  was  the 
26th  of  August,  in  the  699th  year  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  55  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  he  did 
not  land  at  Dover  is  inferred  from  his  own  account;  for 
although  he  so  intended,  as  the  opposite  point  to  that  of  his 
embarkation,  yet  finding,  on  his  arrival,  the  armed  Britons 
advantageously  posted  on  the  cliffs,  he  proceeded  about  eight 
miles  farther,  where  he  brought  up  his  vessels  on  a  plain  and 
open  shore.  His  words  are,  "  His  dimissis,  et  ventum  et 
aestum  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  dato  signo,  et  sublatis 
anchoris,  circiter  millia  passuum  VIII.  ab  eo  loco  progressus, 
aperto  ac  piano  litore,  naves  constituit."  [De  Bel.  Gall. 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  23.]  Horsley  and  Gale,  indeed,  have  rather 
referred  the  spot  to  Richborough,  the  Rutupiae  of  the  Ro- 
mans; but  although  that  was  most  probably  their  first 
station,  the  slightest  examination  of  the  "  open  shore "  of 
the  Deal  coast,  and  the  receding  character  of  that  of  Rich- 
borough,  will  leave  no  support  for  that  opinion,  even  if  the 
greater  distance  from  Dover  were  not  conclusive  against  it. 
Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  his  Annota- 
tion upon  Caesar's  phrase  of  "  aperto  litore,"  occurring  in 
Montanus's  Variorum  edition  of  the  Commentaries,  printed 
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by  Elzevir  at  Amsterdam  in  1661,  says,  "  This  shore,  on 
which  Caesar  landed  his  troops,  can  be  no  other  than  that 
which,  commencing  at  somewhat  less  than  four  miles  from 
Dover,  stretches  itself  as  many  more  towards  the  north" 
[thus  making  out  the  eight  miles  of  Caesar]  ;  "  which  shore, 
flat  and  open  as  it  is,  lest  it  should  afford  convenient  access 
to  an  enemy,  is,  at  this  time,  guarded  by  three  castles,  Wal- 
mer,  Deal,  and  Sandown  :  but  Dio"  [Dion  Cassius]  "  speaks 
thus  more  clearly  of  Caesar  in  his  Thirty-ninth  Book,  '  And 
having  passed  over  with  his  infantry — the  fittest  force  for  the 
purpose — he  did  not  land  at  the  accustomed  spot'  [presumed 
to  be  Dover] ;  '  for  the  Britons,  from  the  rumour  of  his 
arrival,  occupied  all  the  parts  which  were  the  fittest  for  his 
landing.  Caesar,  therefore,  coasting  round  a  certain  promon- 
tory stretching  into  the  sea,  approached  it  from  its  farther 
side.'  To  which  Cluverius  adds,  '  This  promontory  is  that 
which,  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  is  now  called  Can- 
tium,  between  Dover  and  the  village  of  St.  Margaret,  com- 
monly called  the  Nasse.'  "  * 

Now  as  Cluverius  is  known  to  have  resided  some  time  in 
England  after  1609  [see  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary], 
and  was  a  geographer  of  considerable  research,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  had  personally  inspected  this  particular 
coast :  at  all  events,  his  account  seems  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  sliould  appear,  then,  that  the  first  promontory  be- 
yond Dover  having  been  passed,  which  could  only  be  that 
of  the  South  Foreland  [called  by  Ptolemy  "  Promontorium 
Iccium"  by  Strabo  "  Promontorium  Itium "  (answering,  as 
some  hold,  to  the  opposite  Portus  Iccius  of  Caesar),  and  by 

*  "  Itaque  Csesar  promontorium  quoddam  in  mare  excurrens,  circumvectus, 
ex  altera  ejus  parte  accessit."  [Dio.]  "  Promontorium  hoc  est  id  quod  Dio- 
doro,  Straboni,  Ptolemeo  Cantium  hodie  inter  Dubrim  et  vicum  Divte  Mar- 
garetce  vulgo  vocatur  '  the  Nasse.'  "  j^Cluverius.] 
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our  historian  Carte,  who  wrote  a  century  since,  Blackness], 
Caesar  landed  immediately  beyond  that  promontory,  and  be- 
tween it  and  St.  Margaret's,  which,  however,  is  nearer  three 
than  two  miles  from  Walmer.  As  to  Cluverius's  phrase 
of  the  Nasse  [Naze,  or  Ness,]  signifying  "  nose "  [of  land] 
or  "  promontory,"  that  word  is  not  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  coast,  but  is  common  to  every  promontory,  as  the 
Naze,  Essex ;  Fifeness,  Scotland :  Dungeness  and  Sheerness, 
Kent;  Skegness,  Lincolnshire;  and  Orford ness,  Suffolk ;  all 
which  are  larger  or  smaller  promontories :  indeed,  Skinner, 
in  his  Lexicon,  defines  the  word  Ness  as  "  the  termination  of 
many  names  of  places,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  signify- 
ing a  'nose'  [of  land],  as  projecting  like  one,  the  allusion 
being  to  the  Greek  vija-os,  '  an  island,'  since  every  promontory 
is  a  peninsula." 

There  is  a  remarkable  fall  of  land  at  Walmer,  lying  im- 
mediately behind  the  line  of  shingles  which  runs  between 
the  beach  houses  and  the  castle ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
natural  excavation  has  induced  the  notion  of  Caesar  having 
there  constructed  his  ship-camp  after  his  second  landing. 
That  such  second  landing  was  at  or  near  the  same  spot  as 
the  first,  when  nearly  a  year  had  intervened,  appears  from 
Caesar  himself.  [Lib.  V.  cap.  8.]  We  learn  from  the  same 
book  [cap.  9 — II.],  that  a  violent  storm,  simultaneous  with 
his  inland  engagement  with  the  Britons,  who  had  not  ven- 
tured to  oppose  his  second  landing,  destroyed  forty  of  his 
vessels;  upon  which,  finding  no  safe  anchorage  in  such  a 
road,  he  resolved  to  draw  his  ships  on  shore,  and  to  inclose 
them  within  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  which,  although  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  he  effected  in  ten  days  and  nights, 
and  then  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

Admitting  that  the  Walmer  land-dip  is  more  than  large 
enough  to  contain  the  residue  of  the  invading  fleet,  still  the 
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shelter  it  offered  could  only  have  been  available  as  lying  close 
to  the  vessels  which  were  to  be  drawn  ashore.  If,  therefore, 
Caesar  had  landed  much  nearer  to  Dover  than  Walmer  (as 
Cluverius  supposes),  namely,  close  to  the  South  Foreland, 
this  would  not  favour  the  theory  of  the  ship-camp  being 
at  Walmer. 

At  the  distance  of  nearly  2000  years  we  are  unlikely  to  be 
better  informed  upon  this  precise  topography  than  to  be 
assured  that  it  was  between  the  South  Foreland  and  Deal — 
the  intermediate  shore  presenting  the  first  flat  and  open  line 
of  coast  from  that  promontory. 

Camden  agrees  with  Nennius  in  assigning  Deal  (or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  Dole)  as  the  site  of  the  first  engagement. 
At  the  remote  period  of  Caesar's  invasion  it  is  not  likely 
that  Deal  (much  less  Walmer)  had  any  existence ;  and  when 
the  Britons  came  afterwards  to  name  the  chief  of  those 
places,  they  probably  only  knew  the  whole  vicinity  by  the 
name  of  the  principal  place  of  the  two,  which  may  account 
for  Deal  being  rather  named  than  Walmer  by  our  early 
historians.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WAR. 

O  shame  to  men !    Devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds.     Men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace ;  and  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 
Wasting  the  earth  each  other  to  destroy ; 
As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besides 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait. 

MILTON — Paradise  Lost,  Book  II. 
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AND  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field : 
For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but  sorrow  yield. 
SPENSER — Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  Canto  10. 

"  ALL  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

St.  Matthew  xxvi.  52. 

THE  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 

SHAKSPEARE — Kivuj  John,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

HE  who  has  made  no  mistakes  in  war,  has  never  made  war. 
TURENNE.    [Quoted  by  Napier — Peninsular  War.~] 


WAR DEPENDENT  ON  SKILL  AND  CHANCE. 

LA  conduite  de  la  guerre  est  comme  les  jeux  d'addresse, 
qu'on  n'apprend  que  par  1'usage,  et  les  jours  d'action  sont 
quelquefois  des  jeux  de  hazard. 

VOLTAIRE.     [Vie  de  Quincy.] 

WAR ESTIMATED  BY  ITS  SUCCESS. 

SUCCESS  in  war,  like  charity  in  religion,  covers  a  multitude 

of  sins. 

COLONEL  NAPIER — Peninsular  War,  Vol.  I.  p.  569. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  WAR. 

WHEN  Sylla,  after  all  his  victories,  styled  himself  a  happy 
rather  than  a  great  general,  he  discovered  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  military  art.  Experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  urgent  speed  of  one  legion,  the  inactivity  of  another, 
the  obstinacy,  the  ignorance,  or  the  treachery  of  a  subordi- 
nate officer,  was  sufficient  to  mar  the  best-concerted  plan; 
nay,  that  the  intervention  of  a  shower  of  rain,  an  unexpected 
ditch,  or  any  apparently  trivial  accident,  might  determine 
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the  fate  of  a  whole  army.  It  taught  him  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  are  so  many,  that  disappointment  will  attend  the 
wisest  combinations;  that  a  ruinous  defeat,  the  work  of 
chance,  often  closes  the  career  of  the  boldest  and  most  saga- 
cious of  quarrels ;  and  that  to  judge  of  a  commander's  con- 
duct by  the  event  alone,  is  equally  unjust  and  unphiloso- 
phical — a  refuge  for  vanity  and  ignorance. 

NAPIER'S  Peninsular  War,  Vol.  I.       509. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

AFTER  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  all  the 
difference  that  can  be  discerned  between  our  former  and  pre- 
sent estate  is  this  :  that  before  time,  under  the  complaint  of 
a  slavery,  we  lived  like  freemen ;  and  now,  under  the  notion 
of  a  freedom,  we  live  like  slaves,  enforced,  by  continual  taxes 
and  oppressions,  to  maintain  and  feed  our  own  misery. 

SIR  W.  WALLER,  the  Parliamentary  General  under 
Cromwell — Vindication  of  Himself. 


THE  CURSE  AND  HORROR  OF  WAR. 

THE  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 

And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 

Your  fresh  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  V.  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

IN  a  moment,  look  to  see 


The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls  ; 
VOL.  n.  Y  Y 
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Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  V.  Act  3.  Scene  3. 

FORTUNE  OF  WAR. 

I  HAVE  fought  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that 
the  result  of  any  one  is  not  certain,  even  with  the  best 
arrangements, 

[Duke  of  Wellington  to  M.  Forjaes.] 

NAPIER — Peninsular  War,  Vol.  III.  p.  391. 

WAR  PRICES. 

AN  old  villager,  in  the  last  war,  applying  for  her  usual 
supply  of  candles,  was  told  in  the  shop  that  the  price  had 
risen,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  "  What,"  said  she,  "  have 
"em  taken  to  fighting  by  candle-light  ?  "  MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAR A  PRETEXT  FOR  TAXATION. 

IL  n'y  a  point  de  pretexte  si  plausible  que  la  guerre  pour 
charger  le  peuple. 

ABBE  DE  ST.  REAL — Conjuration  contre  Venise. 

WARMTH  OF  ARGUMENT, 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a  sceptic  can  afford  to 
argue  with  all  the  coolness  of  indifference,  while  a  Christian 
may  sometimes  maintain  his  opinions  with  more  of  vehe- 
mence than  is  strictly  consistent  with  his  profession. 

It  is  felt  by  the  unbeliever  to  be  of  little  importance  on 
which  side  the  truth  may  be  found ;  while  the  man  who  is  in 
earnest  has  the  deepest  interest  in  being  right  himself,  and 
in  preventing  others  from  going  wrong. 

The  principal  object  being  the  attainment  of  truth,  it  is 
comparatively  of  subordinate  importance  how  strenuously 
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we  may  contend  for  what  is  true  ;  but  in  such  a  fallen  world, 
and  with  no  better  natures  and  tempers  to  aid  us  in  the  in- 
quiry, that  is  not  at  all  times  true,  and  at  other  times  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  which  may  yet  recommend  itself  most 
strongly  to  our  acceptance.  This  consideration  teaches  the 
necessity  of  caution,  renders  the  collision  of  opinion  desirable, 
and  inculcates  charity  as  indispensable  in  all  cases  and  to- 
wards all  persons.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WARNING. 

THE  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shaft. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

BE  advis'd ! 

He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

SHAKSPEARE — Othello,  Act  1.  Scenes. 

A  GAOL  chaplain,  in  earlier  times  than  the  present,  was 
overheard  to  say  to  a  condemned  prisoner,  as  they  proceeded 
together  in  the  cart,  "  Now  Tom,  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning 
to  you."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WARNINGS  OF  SICKNESS  AND  AFFLICTION NEGLECTED. 

BEWARE  Lorenzo  !  a  slow  sudden  death. 

YOUNG — Night  Thoughts. 

UNPRACTICED  WARRIOR. 

THAT  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster. 

SHAKSPEARE — Othello,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

WASSAIL. 

THIS  word  is  correctly  adduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  its 
Saxon  etymology,  which  means,  "  Be  of  health ; "  having, 

Y  Y2 
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principally,  reference  to  the  great  feast  of  Twelfth  Night 
(and  thence  to  any  other  festivity),  when  a  bowl  was  carried 
from  house  to  house,  and  offered  to  every  one  with  the  above 
salutation.  It  was  first  addressed  to  Vortigern  (according  to 
Verstegan)  by  Rowena,  a  Saxon  lady,  the  daughter  of  King 
Hengist,  in  presenting  him  wine  at  a  feast ;  the  noted  inci- 
dent which  brought  on  the  Saxon  establishment,  and  which 
our  ancestors  meant  to  commemorate  by  such  custom. 
"  Wassel  candle,"  (2d  Henry  IV.)  is  the  large  candle  accom- 
panying the  bowl ;  and  "  wassel  cakes"  are  yet  seen  in  a  cup, 
on  the  sinister  side  of  the  Star,  in  the  arms  of  Bethlem 
[formerly  those  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem], 
alluding  (as  is  thought)  to  the  plenty  and  hilarity  of  Beth- 
le-hem,  or  "  the  house  of  bread,"  Bethlehem  having  been 

(as  before  observed)  the  granary  of  Judea. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FISHING  IN  TROUBLED  WATERS. 

BUONAPARTE  having  banished  one  of  his  Marshals  to  Geneva, 
by  which  his  prospects  in  life  were  ruined,  he  sought  a 
solace,  in  fishing  for  trout  in  the  lake ;  upon  which  a  carica- 
ture of  him  appeared  in  Paris,  at  his  favourite  sport,  with 
the  motto  "  Esperances  des  truites  "  (detruites),  a  pun  as  good 
as  it  is  untranslatable.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR.  WATTS. 

DR.  WATTS  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  Dissenters 
to  write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by  shewing  them  that 
elegance  might  consist  with  piety.  They  *  would  have  both 
done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they  had  that  charity 
which  might  well  make  their  failings  be  forgotten,  and  with 

*  Mrs.  Howe  and  Dr.  Watts.— [Editor.] 
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which  the  whole  Christian  world  wish  for  communion.  They 
were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age  to  which  every 
opinion  is  become  a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has 
hitherto  detested ! 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind  requires  to 
be  given  to  writers  who  please  and  do  not  corrupt,  who 
instruct  and  do  not  weary.  But  to  them  all  human  eulogies 
are  vain,  whom  I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 

with  the  just. 

DR.  JOHNSON — BosweWs  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  275. 

FEW  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or  such 
monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  instruction 
for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to 
the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke.  He  has 
left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined.  He 
has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

DR.  JOHNSON — Life  of  Watts. 

And  this  is  the  man  who,  together  with  the  congenial  spi- 
rits of  Henry  and  Doddridge,  with  many  of  less  public  note, 
but  of  equal  piety,  are  to  be  unchurched  and  unchristianized 
by  the  modern  Romanists,  called  Puseyites,  and  consigned  by 
them  to  what  an  intolerant  divine  of  the  tolerant  church  of 
England  has  called  "  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God ! "  Of 
such  unhappy  persons  it  can  only  be  predicated  now,  as  it 
was  by  our  Lord  of  some  of  old,  although  among  his  pro- 
fessed disciples,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of."  The  mind  of  any  one,  deriving  his  religion  from  the 
Word  of  God,  revolts  at  such  unchristian  conduct ;  nor  can 
any  better  refutation  be  given  to  the  modern  heresy  than  is 
furnished  by  the  liberality  and  charity  of  the  great  and  good 
Dr.  Johnson.  [Editor. ,] 
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DR.  wATTs's  CHILDREN'S  HYMNS. 

I  AM  surprised  at  nothing  which  Dr.  Watts  did,  but  his 
Hymns  for  Children.  Other  men  could  have  written  as  well 
as  he,  in  his  other  works ;  but  how  he  wrote  these  hymns 
I  know  not.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  153. 


IMPROMPTU  OF  DR.  WATTS  ON  HEARING  THAT  QUEEN  ANNE  HAD 
REMARKED  UPON  HIS  DIMINUTIVE  STATURE. 

WERE  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  in  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : 
The  mind 's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  WAY  INDICATES  THE  END. 

THE  way  of  every  man  is  declarative  of  the  end  of  that 
man.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  362. 


HUMAN  WEAKNESS. 

BISHOP  HALL  supposes  himself  to  have  two  hands  put  out 
in  his  favour ;  his  own,  which  he  says  is  all  weakness,  but  by 
which  he  takes  hold  on  the  hand  of  his  Saviour,  which  is  all 
strength. 

WEAKNESS,  MENTAL  AND  CORPOREAL. 

I  AM  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 


Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  ; 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractised  infancy. 

SHAKSPEARE — Troilus  andCressida,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 
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WEAKNESS  OF  CHARACTER. 

THIS  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
You  are  much  more  attack'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  4. 


HUMAN  WEAKNESS  DEMANDS  TENDERNESS. 

THE  man  who  labours  to  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to 
edification  has  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ.  It  is  a  sinner 
trying  to  help  a  sinner.  How  different  the  face  of  things  if 
this  spirit  prevailed! — if  Dissenters  were  like  Henry,  and 
Watts,  and  Doddridge ;  and  Churchmen  like  Leighton !  A 
hard  man  may  be  reverenced,  but  men  will  like  him  best  at 
a  distance:  he  is  not  like  Jesus  Christ,  who  might  have 
driven  Thomas  from  his  presence  for  his  unreasonable  incre- 
dulity, but  did  not  so.  It  is  as  though  he  had  said,  "  I  will 
come  down  to  thy  weakness  :  if  thou  canst  not  believe  with- 
out thrusting  thy  hand  into  my  side,  then  thrust  in  thy 
hand."  Even  a  feeble,  but  kind  and  tender  man,  will  effect 
more  than  a  genius  who  is  rough  or  artificial.  There  is 
danger,  doubtless,  of  humouring  others ;  and  against  this,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is  a  kind  of  accommodating  spirit 
at  which  we  must  aim.  When  the  two  goats  met  on  the 
bridge,  which  was  too  narrow  to  allow  them  to  pass  each 
other,  or  to  return,  the  goat  which  lay  down  that  the  other 
might  walk  over  him  was  a  finer  gentleman  than  Lord 
Chesterfield.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  318. 

WEALTH A  DISEASE. 

THE  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  wit, 
asked  Aristippus  how  it  happened  that  philosophers,  who 
disclaimed  the  love  of  ungodly  things,  were  so  commonly 
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seen  in  the  dwellings  of  the  great,  but  the  great  never  in 
the  houses  of  philosophers.  The  sage  replied,  "  Physicians 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick." 

SULI  VAN'S  View  of  Nature.    [Letter  150.] 


WEALTH — A  NEGATIVE  GOOD. 

RICHES  exclude  only  one  inconvenience — that  is,  poverty. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

UNHALLOWED  WEALTH. 

CAN  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless,  for  nature 
is  content  with  a  little;  and  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet 
with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to 
ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  God  had  given 
health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish, 
aud  her  husband's  riches  had  made  purse-proud,  and  must, 
because  she  was  rich,  and  had  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the 
highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which  being  denied  her,  she 
engaged  her  husband  in  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last 
into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich 
as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the 
other;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions,  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law  suits  ;  for 
you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must  there- 
fore have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful,  purse-proud  law- 
suit lasted  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  after  which,  his 
wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid 
and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave;  and  so  the  wealth  of 
these  poor  rich  people  was  curst  into  a  punishment,  because 
they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can 
make  us  happy.  ISAAC  WALTON. 
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A  WEALTHY  WIFE. 

HE  paid  much  too  dear  for  his  wife's  fortune,  by  taking 
her  person  into  the  bargain. 

LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  58. 

THE  WEATHER. 

ONE  rule  respecting  the  weather  appears  almost  infal- 
lible ;  that  whenever,  at  any  season,  an  undue  degree  of  cold 
is  felt,  the  atmosphere  may  be  expected  to  relieve  itself  of 
the  oppression  which  has  occasioned  such  a  sense  of  cold 
beneath ;  and  that  some  fall  may  be  then  anticipated,  either 
of  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  even  dew.  This  rule  will  often  operate 
quite  independently  of  the  barometer,  or  of  any  particular 
state  of  the  wind,  which  will  often  be  found  in  the  warmest 
quarter,  and  still  prove,  when  attended  by  unseasonable  cold, 
the  precursor  of  rain,  or  other  fall  of  weather. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEW  persons  connect  the  weather  of  our  world  with  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  most  would  ridicule 
the  relation;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  when  man 
revolted  from  God,  not  only  was  the  chief  of  our  elements, 
the  earth,  "cursed  for  his  sake,"  but  the  other  elements 
alike  espoused  the  quarrel,  and  vindicated  the  honour  of 
their  Maker ;  so  that  although  the  divine  mercy  has  greatly 
restrained  and  tempered  their  adverse  operation,  by  which 
they  have  become  so  many  ministers  to  our  necessities,  and 
aids  to  our  enjoyment  (without  which,  indeed,  human  ex- 
istence could  not  proceed  as  it  does),  there  is  still  no  doubt 
that,  under  our  present  dispensation,  the  weather  is,  more  or 
less,  an  appointed  instrument  of  probation,  during  a  state  of 
discipline,  and  is  among  those  evils  which  must  be  endured 
so  long  as  "  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
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summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 
Sickness  did  not  more  certainly  take  the  place  of  health, 
than  did  a  change  as  universal  and  complete  usurp  the 
calm  and  grateful  temperature  of  paradise.  "  The  entire 
creation,"  says  a  divine,  in  the  preface  to  a  manual  on 
medicine,  "  was  at  peace  with  man  so  long  as  man  was  at 
peace  with  his  Creator.  The  habitation  wherein  the  angelic 
mind,  the  '  divinse  particula  aurae/  abode,  although  originally 
formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  was  liable  to  no  decay  ; 
it  had  no  seeds  of  corruption  or  dissolution  within  itself, 
and  there  was  nothing  without  to  injure  it.  Heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  the  hosts  of  them,  were  benign  and  friendly  to 
the  human  race;  but  since  man  rebelled  against  the 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth,  how  entirely  is  the  scene 

changed ! The   heavens  and   the    earth  conspire   to 

punish  the  rebels  against  their  Creator.  The  sun  and  moon 
shed  unwholesome  influences  from  above,  the  earth  exhales 
poisonous  damps  from  beneath,  and  the  air  that  surrounds 
us  is  replete  with  the  shafts  of  death."  Nor  let  this  be 
esteemed  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  however  correctly 
the  picture  may  be  drawn:  the  obvious  remedy  is  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment,  rather  than  to  cavil  at  it. 
This  portion  of  the  divine  economy  is  not  without  many 
alleviations,  even  while  it  endures :  and  it  prevents  our 
regarding  the  present  life  as  our  final  destination ;  and  at 
once  prepares  us  for,  and  sweetens  the  prospect  of,  our 
departure.  We  find  another  provision  of  the  same  divine 
government  to  be,  that  man,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall, 
should  subsist  by  labour ;  and  his  wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with 
that  provision  of  disguised  mercy,  under  which  all  are 
accordingly  found  working,  either  with  their  hands,  or  their 
heads,  or  both.  But  what  rightly-constituted  mind  ever 
thinks  of  murmuring  at  this  dispensation,  when  he  reflects 
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that  the  idle  man  is,  at  best,  but  a  burden  to  himself  and 
others,  and  often  a  curse  to  society  in  the  crimes  that  are 
engendered  by  sloth.  Let  such  views  excite  our  reverent 
admiration  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things  well,"  induce  us 
"  in  every  thing "  to  "  give  thanks,"  and  earnestly  to  struggle 
for,  and  joyfully  to  anticipate  that  "  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHANGE  OF  WEATHER. 

ONE  advantage  of  a  changeable  climate  like  our  own  is, 
that  it  occasionally  changes  for  the  better.        MISCELLANEOUS. 


FINE  WEATHER. 

THE  sun,  in  our  climate  at  least,  is  sometimes  so  re- 
viving, that  a  fair  day  is  a  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  and,  of 
all  others,  the  most  innocent. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE —  Of  Health  and  Long  Life. 


WEIRD, 

NOT  noticed  by  Johnson,  is  the  Scotch  for  "wizzard," 
both  a  masculine  and  feminine  adjective,  and  used  of  the 
three  sisters  in  Macbeth.  Its  meaning  is  "  knowing,"  "  cun- 
ning," "  clever.1'  CAPEL. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  MARSHAL  SOULT  IN  ENGLAND. 

So  fellest  foes, 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues. 

SHAKSPEARE — Cymbeline,  Act  4.  Scene  4. 
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WHERE. 

DR.  JOHNSON  derives  this  word  from  the  Saxon  and  Dutch, 
but  it  seems  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  whether,  which 
is  the  orthography  of  whither,  in  the  Powder-Plot  Papers  of 
1605  (yet  preserved  at  the  State-Paper  Office).  From 
"  whether,"  the  further  lapsus  was  "  where,"  as  now  used. 
See  Vol .  I.  p.  4  0  6 .  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHIG  AND  TORY. 

WHIG  and  Tory  scratch  and  bite, 

Just  as  hungry  dogs  we  see ; 
Toss  a  bone  'twixt  two,  they  fight : 

Throw  a  couple,  they  agree.  AARON  HILL. 

"  ENTRE  le  Whig  et  le  Tory 

Qu'est  ce  qui  fait  la  difference  ?  " 
Disait  un  jour  un  Roi  de  France 
A  son  ministre  favori. 

"  Sire,  elle  est  simple,  et  la  voici, 

Le  Whig  est  Whig  tant  qu'il  n'a  point  de  place, 
En  obtient  il  ?     Cela  change  de  face  : 
Alors  le  Whig  devient — Tory."" 

Almanac  des  Muses,  1817. 

WHIGS  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  TORIES  OF  OXFORD. 

THE  king  observing,  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 

To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  why  ? 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 

To  Cambridge,  books,  as  easily  discerning 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

DR.  TRAPP. 
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ANSWER. 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  skill,  to  Cambridge,  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BROWNE. 
CHALMERS — Biographical  Dictionary.    [Article  "  Browne."] 

WHILE WHILST. 

DR.  JOHNSON  omits  to  give  one  sense  of  this  word,  which 
is  to  this  hour  very  general  in  many  counties  of  England  ; 
viz.  "till."  Thus  Charles  I,  writing  to  his  queen,  says, 
"  I  never  knew  of  this  while  yesterday ." 

HARRIS'S  Life  of  Charles  I.  p.  35. 

REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  *. 

THE  cold,  philosophic,  and  sceptical  Dr.  Franklin  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  effects  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  ora- 
torical powers : — 

Mr.  Whitefield  rejected  my  counsel,  [to  build  an  Orphan 
House  in  Philadelphia,  rather  than  in  Georgia,]  and  I  there- 
fore refused  to  contribute.  I  happened,  soon  after,  to 
attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
silently  resolved  that  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  five  gold  pistoles.  As  he  proceeded, 
I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that, 
and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finished  so 
admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  col- 
lector's dish,  gold  and  all !  At  this  sermon  there  was  also 

*  A  frequent  orthography  of  this  name  is  Whitfield ;  but  an  autograph 
letter,  now  lying  before  me,  spells  it  as  above.  —  \_Edilor.~\ 
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one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be 
intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied  his  pockets  before  he 
came  from  home :  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied 
to  a  neighbour,  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  some 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  made  to,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was:  "At  any 
other  time,  friend  Hopkiiison,  I  would  lend  thee  freely,  but 
not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses." 
COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  Life  and  Times, 
Vol.  II.  p.  275.  First  Edition. 

WHITING. 

IT  appeared,  in  evidence  on  the  examination  of  Lambeth 
Parish,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  that  the  chief 
export  of  whiting  is  to  America,  for  no  chalk  is  found  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  that  article  being  the  basis 
of  whiting,  the  Americans  are  obliged  to  send  here  for  all 
they  use.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

• 

WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

MR.  WARD,  the  clerk  of  the  Mercers'1  Company  (who  de- 
rived large  property  from  the  celebrated  Whittington),  told 
the  Commissioners  for  Charities,  when  he  was  under  ex- 
amination by  them,  that  the  tradition  in  the  Company  was, 
that  the  cat,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  enriched,  was 
a  merchant  vessel  so  called  ;  and  that  the  picture  of  Whit- 
tington, with  the  animal  of  that  name,  was  a  sort  of  allegory 
intended  to  inculcate  industry  on  the  young  citizens.* 

MISCELLANEOUS  . 

*  Johnson  has  Cat,  "  a  sort  of  ship ; "  and  we  yet  retain  the  phrase  of 
"  the  cat-head."— [Editor.] 
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WHOLE. 

THIS  word  is  derived  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch ;  but  the  Greek  0X0?  seems  the  clear  etymology. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WIFE. 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

SHAKSPEARE — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  2.  Scene  1. 


A  LOSS  of  her, 


That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VIII.  Act  2.  Scene  2. 

ENVY,  selfishness,  inconstancy,  are  perpetually  laying  siege 
to  every  other  attachment ;  and  in  a  wife  alone  is  there  a 
security  for  unalterable  friendship,  because  in  her  alone  is 
there  an  absolute  identity  of  interest.  In  her  alone  will 
it  remain  unalloyed  by  prosperity,  and  undiminished  by 

reverses. 

HORACE  SMITH'S  Brambletye  House. 

ALL  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  giv'n, 

A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaVn.  POPE. 

SHE  is  mine  own ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
SHAKSPEARE — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  2.  Scene  4. 
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HE  lost  a  wife, 


Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve, 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

SHAKSPEARE— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  5.  Scene  3. 

THE  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered  I  felt 
many  years  ago,  and  know,  therefore,  how  much  has  been 
taken  from  you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consola- 
tion. He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees 
himself  disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  interests ;  from  the  only  companion 
with  whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil ;  and  with 
whom  he  could  set  his  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past,  or 
anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of  being  is  lacerated ; 
the  settled  course  of  sentiment  and  action  is  stopped ;  and  life 
stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven  by  external 
causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  suspense  is 
dreadful. 

[Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  January  20, 1780.] 

CHOKER' s  Boswell,  Vol.  IV.  p.  297. 


A  LEARNED  WIFE. 

"  SUPPOSING,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious 
or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome :  for 
instance,  if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Arian  heresy ! " 

BOSWELL  s  Life,  Vol.  IV.  p.  31.   Third  Edition. 


A  SECOND  WIFE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  married  a  second  wife  indulged  too 
frequently  in  recurring  to  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  his  first, 
without  discerning  that  the  subject  was  not  always  agreeable. 
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"  Excuse  me,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing my  regrets  for  the  dear  departed."  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  the  lady,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  as  sincere  a 
mourner  for  her  as  you  can  be." 

MILES  PETER  ANDREWS — Anecdotes,  p.  422. 


TO  A  WIFE  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY  J     OR  A 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  AN  OLD  GOLD  RING,  LONG  HER  OWN,  AND 

A  NEW  DIAMOND  RING  PRESENTED  THIS  DAY. 

To  her  I  now  have  call'd  my  wife 

For  nearly  half  a  happy  life, 

Whose  tender  care  and  constant  love 

Have  blest  the  latter  half  above 

All  that  my  largest  hopes  bespoke 

Ere  yet  I  wore  this  easy  yoke, — 

To  her  a  second  ring  I  send, 

Best  counsellor  and  fondest  friend ! 

Yet  though  the  first  was  less  adorn'd, 

Think  not  its  homely  figure  scorn'd ; 

Or  that  the  brightest  jeweFry 

Presents  a  single  charm  for  me, 

Compar'd  with  that  enchanting  sphere 

Whose  simple  figure  has  been  dear 

Since  first  it  seal'd  in  plighted  love 

A  treaty  ratified  above. 

No !  not  the  richest  gems  of  state, 

Nor  all  the  world  entitles  great, 

With  unbought  blessings  can  compare — 

The  blessings  which  with  you  I  share ; 

Much  less  those  better  joys  transcend 

Which  yet  await  us  in  the  end  ; 

Where,  though  in  marriage  never  given, 

Unbroken  union  makes  their  heaven. 

September  15,  1832. 
VOL.  II.  Z  Z 
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DERIVATION  OF  FULL-BOTTOMED  WIGS. 

FULL-BOTTOMED  wigs  were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  conceal  his  hump-back.  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

A  WILD  AND  SOLITARY  WALK. 

NOR  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot, 

In  the  wide  desert  where  the  view  was  large. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most,  to  me, 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouch'd 

By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sow'd,  herself, 

And  reap'd  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Whose  minstrels,  brooks ;  whose  lamps,  the  moon  and  stars ; 

Whose  organ-choir,  the  voice  of  many  waters  ; 

Whose  banquets,  morning  dews*;  whose  heroes,  storms ; 

Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers,  flowers ; 

Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 

Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills ; 

Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 

And  from  whose  rocky  turrets,  'battled  high, 

Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 

Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main, 

Now  wall'd  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  V. 

JOHN  WILKES. 

As  an  instance  of  Wilkes's  affected  antipathy  to  the  Scotch, 
Mr.  S.  Dixon,  of  the  City,  was  accustomed  to  mention  that 
some  London  friends  being  once  on  a  visit  to  him  at  his  villa 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of  them  observed,  on  noticing  the 
pigeons,  that  he  could  never  get  any  pigeons  to  stay  with 
him ;  upon  which  Wilkes  replied,  "  I  always  used  to  find  the 
same  difficulty,  until  I  sent  for  my  pigeons  to  Scotland ;  but 
since  that,  I  never  found  any  difficulty,  for  they  are  never 
desirous  to  go  back  again."  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ON  another  occasion,  when  application  was  made  to  him, 
as  Lord  Mayor,  for  a  pass  to  Scotland,  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  thing;  and  actually  desired 
time,  in  order  that  a  search  might  be  made  for  precedents 
for  passes  to  Scotland.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHEN  Wilkes  was  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  was  full 
as  popular  as  without  its  walls,  he  received  numerous  pre- 
sents of  game  from  his  political  friends  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  about  to  have  a  party  to  dinner,  his  cook  in- 
formed him,  with  great  concern,  that  a  brace  of  pheasants 
had  been  stolen.  The  prisoners  were  very  indignant  at 
the  theft  which  had  been  committed  on  their  favourite,  and 
threatened  that,  if  they  could  discover  the  offender,  they 
would  punish  him.  As  this  mode  of  punishment  was  not 
the  most  lenient  as  administered  there,  and  might  have  fallen 
on  the  wrong  person,  Wilkes,  in  order  to  divert  them  from 
their  purpose,  assured  a  deputation  of  the  prisoners,  who 
attended  him  on  the  occasion,  that,  after  some  recollection, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  discover  in  what  way  the  accident 
had  happened,  for  that  he  had  that  very  morning  received 
a  visit  from  a  Scotch  friend  who  was  particularly  fond  of 
game  I 

This  anecdote  was  related  to  Mr.  Clark  by  Mr.Wilkes  himself, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
• 

WILKES  once  dined  at  the  Temple  Hall  with  Boswell ; 
and  having  to  help  him  to  some  beef,  he  took  occasion 
to  explain  to  him,  with  a  smile,  that  some  portion  of  it  was 
fat,  insinuating  that  such  an  article  was  unknown  in  Scot- 
land. Boswell,  shortly  afterwards,  affecting  to  miss  his 
handkerchief,  inquired  if  any  one  had  got  it,  intending  to 
return  the  compliment  on  his  London  friend.  "  Ah ! "  said 

z  /  2 
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Wilkes,  "  now  that  is  the  way  with  the  Scotch ;  they  are 
always  inquiring  about  property,  to  give  themselves  the 
appearance  of  possessing  it."  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS. 

THE  Chamberlain  related  that  Wilkes  once  told  him  that 
being  invited  by  Ramsay,  the  painter,  to  visit  Scotland,  he 
excused  himself,  alleging  that  though  very  desirous  of 
doing  so,  there  was  one  insuperable  objection,  namely,  the 
want  of  certain  accommodations  better  known  to  us  in  the 
South ;  upon  which  Ramsay  assured  him  that  he  might  dis- 
miss his  fears,  for  that  at  his  country  box,  near  Edinburgh, 
he  had  terminated  Ids  principal  gravel- walk  with  a  temple 
quite  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  "  Upon  this,"  said  Wilkes,  "  I  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  tour  to  the  North ;  and  having  occasion, 
shortly  after  my  arrival,  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantage 
proposed  by  my  friend,  I  called  at  his  house.  On  inquiring 
if  he  was  at  home,  the  maid-servant  exclaimed,  '  Out,  Mon  ! 
did  ye  nae  ken  that  master  was  gone  to  Rome  ? '  '  Oh,  no  ! ' 
said  I,  '  I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  it  is  very  unfortunate ;  but 
however,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  just  step  into  your 
garden,'  looking  towards  the  before-mentioned  edifice.  '  Oh ! ' 
said  the  servant,  '  ye  may  as  well  save  yourself  that  trouble, 
for  my  master  took  the  key  in  his  pocket."1  " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WILKES  told  the  late  Chamberlain  of  London,  Mr.  Clark,  that 
he  never  expected  to  have  been  so  much  indebted  to  the 
saints  as  he  found  that  he  had  been,  in  respect  of  the  holi- 
days allowed  at  his  City  office  ;  but  he  added,  that  he  thought 
great  injustice  had  been  done  to  such  of  them  as  had  been 
united  in  one  day,  as  "  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,"  "  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,"  &c.  and,  above  all,  "All  Saints ; "  by  which,  he 
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said,  a  manifest  injustice  had  also  been  done  to  himself,  as  he 
was  thus  defrauded  of  so  many  holidays  which  were  his 
rightful  due. 

This,  indeed,  it  may  be  feared,  was  all  he  knew  or  cared 
about  the  saints,  living  or  dead.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  Chamberlain  further  related  to  the  writer,  that  Wilkes 
once  said  to  him,  "  I  know  you  are  to  be  my  successor,  but  I 
hope  that  you  do  not,  like  some  graceless  heirs,  wish  me 
gone  on  that  account."  To  which  the  Chamberlain  replied, 
"  If  any  thing  would  tempt  me  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the 
desire  I  feel  to  read  the  MS.  account  which  I  understand  you 
have  written  of  your  own  life,  which  is  not  to  appear  as  yet." 
Wilkes  answered,  "  As  that  is  the  case,  I  will  remove  all 
such  undue  inducement,  if  you  will  pass  a  week  with  me  at 
my  cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  I  will  read  it  to  you 
myself."  To  this  the  Chamberlain  said  he  consented;  but 
that  time,  from  various  circumstances,  never  arrived.  He 
added,  that  Mr.  Montague,  who  was  one  of  Wilkes's  executors 
(which  the  Chamberlain  said  he  had  declined  to  be,  et  ga  pour 
cause),  told  him  that  after  Mr.  Wilkes's  death  he  (Mr.  Mon- 
tague) was  looking  over  Mr.  Wilkes's  papers,  with  Miss 
Wilkes,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  MS.  of  some 
considerable  size,  which  she  no  sooner  saw  than  she  ex- 
claimed, "  This  shall  never  see  the  day!"  and  immediately 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  Chamberlain  added  that  he  had 
no  doubt  this  was  the  Memoir  in  question,  which  she  pro- 
bably suspected  would  not  contribute  to  his  credit,  a  conjec- 
ture which,  he  added,  was  strenghtened  by  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  having  himself  informed  him,  at  the  time  of  the 
invitation  to  peruse  it,  that  "  it  was  written  with  freedom  ; " 
the  meaning  of  which  epithet,  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  mouth,  was 
perhaps  not  very  equivocal.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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SIR  WALTER  LEWES  complained  that  Wilkes  made  a  butt  of 
him.  "  True,"  said  Wilkes,  "  but  it  is  only  a  waste  butt." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Gosling,  the  Alderman  of  Far- 
ringdon  Ward,  Mr.  Bromwich,  a  wholesale  stationer  of  re- 
spectability, was  invited  by  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
succeed  him.  No  opposition  was  offered  at  first;  but  it 
being  soon  rumoured  that  Wilkes  (at  that  time  a  prisoner  in 
the  King's  Bench)  intended  to  offer  himself,  Mr.  Bromwich 
went  over  the  water  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On 
explaining  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  true.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Bromwich,  "  I  shall  take 
the  sense  of  the  Ward."  "  By  all  means,"  said  Wilkes,  "  and 
T  will  take  the  nonsense  of  the  Ward,  and  beat  you  ten  to 
one;"  and  so  he  did,  and  in  about  that  proportion. 

[Related  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  it  from  Mr.  Bromwich 
himself.] 

MR.  -  -  told  the  narrator,  that,  when  he  was  Undersheriff, 
Wilkes  made  a  speech  which  (from  the  party  feeling  then 
prevalent)  was  perfectly  inaudible ;  upon  which  he  said,  sotto 
voce,  "  You  will  not  hear  me  now,  but  you  shall  all  be  obliged 
to  read  every  word  to-morrow."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TAKING  THE  WILL  FOR  THE  DEED. 

VOLUNTAS,  ubi  desunt  vires,  est  laudanda. 

[Quoted  in  the  Dedication  to  Gouge's  Translation  of  Lucan, 

1614,  without  authority.] 


SUPERSTITIOUS  FEAR  OF  MAKING  A  WILL. 

MY  will  ?  Od's  heartlings,  that 's  a  pretty  jest  indeed  !  I 
ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a 
sickly  creature. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  3.  Scene  4. 
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THE  WILL — THE  GREAT  SPRING  OF  CONDUCT,  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
ACCORDINGLY. 

IT  is  probable  that  God  furnishes  the  wish,  as  much  as 
he  does  the  actual  performance ;  for  what  is  performance  but 
a  wish  perfected  with  a  power  ?  and  what  is  a  wish  but  a 
desire  wanting  the  opportunity  of  action ;  a  desire  struggling 
in  the  birth,  and  miscarrying  for  lack  of  strength  and  favour- 
able circumstances  to  bring  it  into  the  world  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  wishes  discover  the  most  genuine  and  natural  temper  of 
the  soul,  for  no  man  is  more  heartily  himself  than  he  is  in 
his  wishes.  DR.  SOUTH — Sermons,  Vol.  IX.  p.  80. 


THE  HUMAN  WILL. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  able  to  do  us  good  or 
hurt  but  God  and  our  own  will ;  neither  riches,  nor  poverty, 
nor  disgrace,  nor  honour,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor 
devils ;  but  willing  or  not  willing  as  we  ought  to  do.  Should 
hell  itself  cast  all  its  fiery  darts  against  us,  if  our  will  be 
right — if  it  be  informed  by  the  divine  will — they  can  do  us  no 
hurt :  we  have  then  (if  I  may  so  speak)  an  enchanted  shield 
that  is  impenetrable  and  will  bear  off  all.  God  will  not  hurt 
us,  and  hell  cannot  hurt  us,  if  we  will  nothing  but  what  God 
wills.  Nay,  then  we  are  acted  upon  by  God  himself,  and 
the  whole  divinity  floweth  in  upon  us :  and  when  we  have 
cashiered  this  self-will  of  ours,  which  did  but  shackle  and 
confine  our  souls,  our  wills  shall  then  become  truly  free, 
being  widened  and  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  God's  own  will. 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  we  know  Christ"  indeed — not  by  our 
speculative  opinions  concerning  him,  but  by  our  keeping  his 
commandments. 

CDDWORTH'S  Sermon  before  O.  Cromwell,  re-published  1812. 
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WHERE  THERE  's  A  WILL  THERE  's  A  WAY. 

UBI  voluntas,  ibi  potestas.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  WILL  OF  RABELAIS. 

JE  dois  beaucoup ;  je  n'ai  rien  vaillant ;  je  donne  le  reste 
aux  pauvres.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

CE  Prince  nourissait  sous  le  flegme  Hollandais,  une  ardeur 
d'ambition  et  de  gloire,  qui  eclata  toujours  depuis  dans  sa 
conduite,  sans  s'echapper  jamais  dans  ses  discours.  Son 
humeur  etait  froide  et  severe,  son  genie  actif  et  percant :  son 
courage,  qui  ne  se  rebutoit  jamais,  fit  supporter  a  son  corps 
foible  et  languissant,  des  fatigues  au  dessus  de  ses  forces.  II 
etait  valoreux  sans  ostentation,  ambitieux,  mais  ennemi  du 
faste ;  ne  avec  une  opiniatrete  flegmatique,  faite  pour  com- 
battre  1'adversite,  aimant  les  affaires  et  la  guerre ;  et  coii- 
noissant  ni  les  plaisirs  attaches  a  la  grandeur,  ni  ceux  de 
Miumanite. 

VOLTAIRE — Stick  de  Louis  XIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  60. 

WILLS'  COFFEE  HOUSE 

Was  kept  by  one  William  Urwin — was  on  the  north  side  of 
Russell  Street,  at  the  end  of  Bow  Street — now  occupied  by  a 
perfumer,  and  numbered  23.  It  .was  Dryden  who  made  it 
the  great  resort  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  here  was  his  arm- 
chair. The  company  met  on  the  first  floor,  and  hence  "  the 
balcony,"  and  sat  at  tables,  not  in  boxes.  Button's  was  op- 
posite. He  was  Addison's  servant,  who  transferred  the  com- 
pany there,  about  1712,  after  Dryden's  death. 

MALONE — Life  of  Dryden. 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

As  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our  Church 
and  State — the  sanctuary — the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient 
law,  protected  by  reverence,  defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at 
once,  and  a  temple,  shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  our 
British  Sion ; — as  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more 
limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  State,  shall,  like  the 
proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion, 
and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
towers ; — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee  and 
guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and  dykes  of 
the  low  flat  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all 
the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France. 

BURKE— Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

SEARCH  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,*  in  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see  ; 
And  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

i: — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  5.  Scene  5. 
*  Fairy  or  elf. 
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RUDE  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof, 
That  first  uprear'd  its  haughty  roof 

On  Windsor's  brow  sublime.  DR.  WARTON. 


FACTITIOUS  WINE. 

CHIUM  maris  expers.  HOR.  Sat.  Book  II.  8. 

"  And  wine  produc'd  that  never  saw  the  sea." 

VINO citra  mare  nato.  IBID. 

"  Home-brewed." 

CHASSE  cousin.  French. 

"  Wine  set  before  relations,  of  such  bad  quality  as  to  drive 
them  away." 

A  FRIEND  of  the  narrator  calling  one  day,  during  the 
French  war,  upon  an  innkeeper  in  Croydon  or  Kingston, 
was  received  by  the  host  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up,  and 
both  his  arms  of  a  sanguineous  hue.  Upon  inquiring  the 
cause  of  such  an  appearance,  he  answered,  privately,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  great  dinner  of  all  the  volunteer  corps  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  was 
then  brewing  the  port  wine.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR.  CLARK  (the  Chamberlain)  related  of  a  celebrated  tavern- 
keeper  in  his  youth,  that,  upon  his  once  producing  a  bottle  of 
port,  which  was  vaunted  as  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  the  first  quality,  he  drew  the  cork  at  the 
table,  with  great  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  when  lo  ! — to  the 
astonishment  of  the  company — out  bounced  a  fly ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PREACHING  OVER  ONE'S  WINE. 

.  THE  late  Chamberlain  mentioned,  that  when  Dr.  Sherlock 
was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  was  applied  to  (as  was 
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usual)  to  let  part  of  the  vaults  for  the  reception  of  wine ;  which, 
however,  he  refused,  observing,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
be  accused  of  preaching  over  his  liquor.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


WINTER  EVENING. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

COWPER  s  Task,  Book  IV. 


AFFECTED  WISDOM. 

THERE  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  '  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark ! ' 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  1. 

WHAT  's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclinM  ? 

The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 

And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot — 

Solemnity  "s  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

I  find  the  fool,  when  I  behold  the  skreen  ; 

For  'tis  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

DR.  YOUNG — Satires. 
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WISDOM  THE  RESULT  OF  AFFLICTION. 

GOD  teaches  some  of  his  best  lessons  in  the  school  of  afflic- 
tion. It  is  said  that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has 
quite  the  spirit  and  air  of  a  prison.  That  school  must  be 
truly  excellent  which  produces  such  experience  and  wisdom. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  374. 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  WISDOM  CONTRASTED. 

WISDOM  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 

Tis  proud,  the  World  replied.     Wisdom,  said  God, 

Forgives,  forbears,  and  suffers,  not  for  fear 

Of  man,  but  God.     Wisdom  revenges,  said 

The  World ;  is  quick  and  deadly  of  resentment, 

Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront, 

And  hastes,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  honour  clean. 

Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  enemies,  entreats, 

Solicits,  begs  for  peace.     Wisdom,  replied 

The  World,  hates  enemies,  will  not  ask  peace, 

Conditions  spurns,  and  triumphs  in  their  fall. 

Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  on  heaven, 

Said  God.     It  trusts  and  leans  upon  itself, 

The  World  replied.     Wisdom  retires,  said  God, 

And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach, 

And  shame,  and  lowrly  poverty  upright ; 

And  weeps  with  all  who  have  just  cause  to  weep. 

Wisdom,  replied  the  World,  struts  forth  to  gaze, 

Treads  the  broad  stage  of  life  with  clam'rous  foot, 

Attracts  all  praises,  counts  it  bravery 

Alone  to  wield  the  sword,  and  rush  on  death ; 

And  never  weeps  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 

Wisdom,  said  God,  is  highest  when  it  stoops 

Lowest  before  the  holy  throne  ;  throws  down 

Its  crown  abas'd ;  forgets  itself,  admires, 
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And  breathes  adoring  praise.     There  wisdom  stoops 
Indeed,  the  World  replied ;  there  stoops,  because 
It  must,  but  stoops  with  dignity,  and  thinks 
And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

POLLOK'S  Course  of  Time,  Book  III. 

WISDOM  CONTRASTED  WITH  KNOWLEDGE. 

KNOWLEDGE  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft' times  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge — a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd  and  squar'd  and  fitted  to  its  place— 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

COWPER—  Task,  Book  VI. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  TAKING  THE  SAFE  SIDE. 

WHEN  Buonaparte  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
form  of  a  supposed  popular  election,  in  order  to  his  per- 
manent retention  of  the  consulship,  official  papers  were 
sent  through  the  provinces  for  signature,  headed  with  the 
words,  "  Shall  Buonaparte  be  First  Consul  for  life  ?"  A  wag, 
who  did  not  choose  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  did  not  dare  to  say 
"  No,"  made  the  return  of — "  I  do  not  know." 

SIR  JOHN  CARR — Journey  to  France. 

TRUE  WISDOM. 

To  fear  Thy  powV,  to  trust  Thy  grace, 

Is  our  divinest  skill ; 
And  he 's  the  wisest  of  our  race 

Who  best  obeys  Thy  will.  DR.  WATTS. 
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THE  WISE  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  CLASSES. 

THERE  are  but  two  classes  of  the  wise — the  men  who 
serve  God,  because  they  have  found  him,  and  the  men  who 
seek  him,  because  they  have  found  him  not.  All  others 
may  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  9 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  396. 

WISHING. 

WISHERS  were  ever  fools. 
SHAKSPEARE — Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  4.  Scene  13. 

I  COULD  write  down  twenty  cases  wherein  I  wished  God 
had  done  otherwise  than  he  did,  but  which,  I  now  see,  had 
I  had  my  own  will,  would  have  led  to  extensive  mischief. 
The  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  paradoxes.  He  must  lay 
hold  on  God ;  he  must  follow  hard  after  him ;  he  must  de- 
termine not  to  let  him  go.  And  yet  he  must  learn  to  let 
God  alone.  Quietness  before  God  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  Christian  graces ;  to  sit  where  he  places  us ;  to  be 
what  he  would  have  us  be,  and  this  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

It  may  seem  a  harsh,  but  it  is  a  wise  and  gracious 

dispensation  towards  a  man,  when,  the  instant  he  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  order  his  affairs,  God  forces  him  to  withdraw 
it.  Concerning  what  is  morally  good  or  evil  we  are  suf- 
ficiently informed  for  our  direction  ;  but  concerning  what  is 
naturally  good  or  evil  we  are  ignorance  itself.  Restlessness 

and  self-will  are  opposed  to  our  duty  in  these  cases 

Rachel  said,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die ; "  and  in  ob- 
taining what  she  esteemed  her  highest  comfort — what  she 
would  have  at  any  rate — was  hidden  the  cause  of  her 
sharpest  grief.  God  gave  her  children,  and  in  bearing  her 
second  child,  "  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in  departing, 
(for  she  died)  that  she  called  his  name  Beii-oni — '  the  son  of 
my  sorrow.'  '  CECIL'S  Remains,  pp.  11.  387. 
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WIT  A  DANGEROUS  FACULTY. 

THERE  are  whom  heaven  has  blest  with  store  of  wit, 
Who  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it.  POPE. 

MEN  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and 
bitterness ;  for  certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he 
inaketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others'  memory.  LORD  BACON — Ornamenta  Rationalia. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  RATE  WIT. 

ON  cherche  les  rieurs,  et  moi  je  les  evite. 

Get  art  veut,  sur  tout  autre,  un  supreme  merite  : 

Dieu  ne  crea  que  pour  les  sots 

Les  mechants  diseurs  de  bons  mots.          LA  FONTAINE. 

GENUINE  AND  AFFECTED  WIT. 

A  LADY  observed  of  the  difference  between  the  wit  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Lord  Bath,  that 
the  first  was  always  striving  to  be  witty,  and  the  other  could 
not  help  being  so.  SEWARD'S  Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  p.  354. 

INNOCUOUS  WIT. 

His  wit  was  like  the  summer  lightning,  as  beautiful  as 
harmless.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WIT  WITHOUT  ILL-NATURE. 

THERE  was  no  kick  in  his  gallop.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


A  REPUTED  WIT. 

THE  greatest  advantage  I  know  of  being  thought  a  wit  by 
the  world  is,  that  it  gives  one  the  greater  freedom  of  playing 
the  fool.  POPE  and  SWIFT — Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS   WIT. 

LA  plupart  des  historiens  se  plaisent  a  faire  dire  aux 
princes  ce  qu'ils  n'ont  ni  dit,  ni  du  dire. 

VOLTAIRE—  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.    [Introduction.] 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

THE  great  Lord  Hale,  on  March  10,  1664,  passed  sentence 
on  two  women  for  witchcraft,  who  were  executed  on  the  17th, 
and  he  then  declared  his  belief  in  witchcraft ;  first,  (he  said,) 
because  the  Scriptures  affirmed  it;  and  secondly,  because 
the  wisdom  of  all  nations,  particularly  our  own,  had  provided 
laws  against  it,  which  implies  a  belief  of  such  a  crime.  [Life 
by  Thirlwall.]  Baxter  (as  appears  in  his  Saints'  Rest)  as 
firmly  believed  in  its  existence — not  to  mention  the  authori- 
ties of  many  other  wise  and  upright  men.  Were  these  per- 
sons all  under  a  delusion,  or  has  witchcraft  ceased  to  exist 
since  the  age  of  Charles  II.?  The  mere  scoffing  of  the 
sceptic  fails  to  set  this  or  any  other  question  at  rest.  That 
the  charge  of  witchcraft  was  often  abused  to  the  basest  pur- 
poses there  can  be  no  more  doubt,  than  that  its  capital 
punishment  was  utterly  indefensible ;  but  the  unfounded 
accusation  of  treason  in  many  cases,  and  its  cruel  punish- 
ment in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  do  not  prove  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  treason.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOOK  WITHIN. 

LE  monde,  de  sots  est  tout  rempli, 

Et  pour  ne  les  jamais  voir, 
II  faut  se  cacher  chez  lui, 

Et  casser  son  mirroir. 

Anecdotes,  by  MILES  PETER  ANDREWS,  p.  292. 

THE  world  without  abounds  with  fools  ; 

So,  would  you  never  see  that  class, 
You  must  confine  yourself  at  home, 

And,  further,  break  your  looking-glass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

HE  was  of  mean  extraction,  but  had  great  parts,  and  a 
wonderful  dexterity  in  insinuating  himself  into  men's  fa- 
vours ;  so  he  being  brought  into  business,  did  so  manage  the 
king,  that  he  became  very  quickly  the  master  of  his  spirit 
and  of  all  his  affairs,  and  for  fifteen  years  continued  to  be  the 
most  absolute  favourite  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England. 
He  saw  the  king  was  much  set  on  his  pleasures,  and  had  a 
great  aversion  to  business ;  and  the  other  counsellors  being 
unwilling  to  bear  the  load  of  affairs,  were  uneasy  to  him,  by 
pressing  him  to  govern  by  his  own  counsels :  but  he  knew 
the  methods  of  favourites  better,  and  so  was  not  only  easy, 
but  assistant  to  the  king  in  his  pleasures,  and  undertook  to 
free  him  from  the  trouble  of  government,  and  to  give  him 
leisure  to  follow  his  appetites. 

He  was  master  of  all  the  offices  at  home,  and  treaties 
abroad  ;  so  that  all  affairs  went  as  he  directed  them.  He,  it 
seems,  became  soon  obnoxious  to  Parliaments,  and  therefore 
he  tried  but  one  during  his  ministry,  where  the  supply  was 
granted  so  scantily,  that,  afterwards,  he  chose  rather  to  raise 
money  by  loans  and  benevolences,  than  by  the  free  gift  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  He  became  so  scandalous  for  his 
ill  life  that  he  grew  to  be  a  disgrace  to  his  profession ;  for  he 
not  only  served  the  king,  but  also  shared  with  him  in  his 
pleasures,  which  were  unhappy  to  him,  for  he  was  spoiled 
with  distempers.  He  was  first  made  Bishop  of  Tournay,  in 
Flanders ;  then  of  Lincoln ;  after  that,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  York,  and  had  both  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's  and 
the  Bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  commendam ;  the  last 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Durham ;  and,  upon  Fox's  death, 
he  quitted  Durham  that  he  might  take  Winchester.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  the  king,  by  a  special  grant,  gave  him  power  to 
dispose  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  England ;  so 

VOL.  n.  3  A 
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that,  in  effect,  he  was  the  Pope  of  this  other  world,  as  was  said 
anciently  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  no  doubt  but 
he  copied  skilfully  enough  after  those  patterns  that  were  set 
him  at  Rome.  Being  made  a  cardinal,  and  setting  up  a 
legatine  Court,  he  found  it  for  his  ambition  to  have  the 
great  seal  likewise,  that  there  might  be  no  clashing  between 
those  two  jurisdictions.  He  had,  in  one  word,  all  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  a  great  minister,  and  all  the  vices  ordinary 
in  a  great  favourite. 

BURNET'S  Abridgment  of  the  Reformation,  Book  I. 


HE  was  a  man 


Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion, 
Tied  all  the  kingdom :  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :  F  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning :  He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful ; 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example 


This  cardinal, 


Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.     From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  Madam, 
He  was  most  princely :  Ever  witness  for  him 
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Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 

Ipswich  and  Oxford :  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 

The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  God. 

SHAKSPEARE — Henry  VIII.  Act  4.  Scene  2. 

WOMAN. 

OH,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

When  pain  and  anguish  cloud  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT — Marmion. 

You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly, 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye. 

Hudibras,  Part  III.  Canto  1. 

Senza  moglie  al  lato, 

L'uomo  non  e  beato.  Italian  Proverb. 

"  Without  female  society  no  man  is  blest." 

A  GENTLE  being,  delicately  fair  ; 
Full  of  soft  fancies,  timorous  and  shy, 
Yet  high  of  purpose,  and  of  soul  so  firm 
That  sooner  shall  you  the  round  world  unsphere 
3  A  2 
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Than  warp  her  from  the  conscious  path  of  right ; 
A  bright  domestic  goddess,  form'd  to  bless 
And  soothe  and  succour :  oh  most  meet  to  be 
The  shrined  idol  of  a  heart  like  his ! 

[Motto  to  Chap.  II.  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Hor.  Smith,  but  really  written  by  Mr.  Herbert.] 


THE  AMIABLE  WOMAN. 

OH  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day; 
She  who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
That  never  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys  ; 
Lets  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will ; 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  quadrille ; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 

POPE'S  Epistle  to  a  Lady. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend, 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend ; 
For  she  was  each,  in  that  supreme  degree, 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she. 
The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece ; 

Th'  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 

DRYDEN. 

WOMAN THE  SEVEN  STAGES  OF  HER  LIFE. 

THIS  stale  unprofitable  celibacy, 

Presents  no  happy  scenes,  as  that  wherein 
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The  wedded  state  abounds.    Life's  a  paradise, 
And  wives  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  it. 
Woman,  at  eve  y  age,  is  heaven's  best  gift — 
Her  acts  all  lovely.    At  first,  the  little  darling, 
Dandled  and  fondled  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then,  the  prattling  girl,  with  her  work'd  sampler, 
And  pretty  dimpled  cheek,  skipping  like  fawn, 
On  holiday  from  school :  then,  the  coy  nymph, 
Blushing  like  damask  at  the  whisper'd  vows 
Breath'd  by  her  sighing  lover :  then,  a  bride, 
Full  of  sweet  smiles,  and  beauteous  as  an  angel  ; 
Him  she  now  honours,  constant  and  quick  to  please, 
Seeking  with  him  the  jewel  contentment, 
Under  the  cottage  roof :  and  then,  the  mother, 
Her  fair  young  offspring  round  the  table  set, 
With  eyes  intent,  and  yearning  heart  o'er  all, 
Full  of  wise  shifts  and  good  economy  : 
And  so  she  guides  the  house.    The  sixth  age  shews 
The  wrinkled,  grey,  and  cheerful  grandmamma, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  book  before  her, 
Full  of  old  saws  and  former  instances, 
Her  youthful  trinkets  saved,  and  purse  well  lin'd 
For  new-year's  gifts  to  the  fine  manly  boys 
And  blooming  daughters  of  a  second  race ; 
Turning  to  whom,  and  doting  with  excess, 
She  schools  and  spoils  each  one  by  turns.    Last  scene, 
That  ends  her  day,  in  calm  tranquillity, 
Is  honour'd  widowhood,  meek  resignation, 
Teeth,  eyes,  taste,  hearing,  perfect  to  the  last. 
[Parody  on  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Act  2.  Scene  7.] 

Gentlemen  s  Magazine,  October  1799. 
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WOMAN'S  CHIEF  DUTY. 

JAM  primum,  suus  cuique  filius,  ex  casta  parente  natus, 
non  in  cella  emptae  nutricis,  sed  greniio  ac  sinu  matris  edu- 
cabatur,  cujus  praecipua  laus  erat  tueri  domum  et  inservire 

liberis. 

TACITUS— Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  Vol.  IV.  p.  151.  Edit.  Brotier. 


A  WOMAN  ACCUSTOMED  TO  HAVE  HER  OWN  WAY DESCRIBED. 

VAIN  is  the  pow'r  of  art  or  human  skill 
To  change  the  current  of  a  woman's  will  ; 
For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't ; 
And  if  she  wont,  she  wont,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

[Extracted  from  a  Bachelor's  Common-place  Book.] 


WOMAN'S  CHIEF  PRAISE. 

I  HAVE  always  considered  this  (the  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 
Corbet  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster)  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs :  *  the  subject  of  it  is  a  cha- 
racter not  discriminated  by  any  shining  or  eminent  pecu- 
liarities, yet  that  which  really  makes,  though  not  the 
splendour,  the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wise 
man  will  choose  for  his  final  and  lasting  companion,  in  the 
langour  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he  departs 
weary  and  disgusted  from  the  ostentatious,  the  volatile,  and 
the  vain.  Of  such  a  character,  which  the  dull  overlook  and 
the  gay  despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic  virtue,  as  it 
is  exerted  without  great  occasions  or  conspicuous  conse- 
quences, in  an  even  unnoted  tenour,  required  the  genius  of 
Pope  to  display  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  re- 
gard, and  enforce  reverence.  DR.  JOHNSON — Life  of  Pope. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  390,  for  this  Epitaph,  the  two  last  couplets  of  which  are  pro- 
Lably  the  finest  ever  composed  by  Pope. — [Editor^] 
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WOMAN'S  PROPER  SPHERE. 
LADIES  supreme  among  amusements  reign, 
By  nature  born  to  soothe  and  entertain ; 
Their  prudence  in  a  share  of  folly  lies  ; 
Why  will  they  be  so  weak  as  to  be  wise  ? 

YOUNG — Satires. 

A  STRONG-MINDED  WOMAN. 

BUONAPARTE  said  of  Madame,  "  She  is  the  only  man  in  the 
family."  BOURRIENNE. 

WOMEN. 

WOMEN    were   designed    by    their   nature,  elegance,   and 

softness,  to  endear   domestic  life   to  man,  to  make  virtue 

lovely  to  children,  to  spread  around  them  order  and  grace, 

and  to  give  to  society  its  highest  polish.     No  attainment 

can  be  above  beings  whose  end  and  aim  it  is  to  accomplish 

purposes  at  once  so  elegant  and  so  salutary :  every  means 

should  be  used  to  invigorate,  by  principle  and  culture,  such 

native  excellence  and  grace.  FENELON. 

[Quoted  by  Butler,  "  Reminiscences,"  Vol.  II.  p.  305. 

Fourth  Edition.] 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  author  of  sentiments  so  just  and 
beautiful  should  have  been  precluded  by  his  religion  from 
marriage  ?  [Editor.] 

IT  was  the  observation  of  a  learned  Dissenting  Clergy- 
man to  the  writer,  that  our  blessed  Lord  has  made  par- 
ticular reference  to  women,  apparently  from  the  most  tender 
consideration  of  their  frequently  subordinate  and  depressed 
condition  in  society,  especially  in  its  earlier  state,  and  that 
in  cases  where  the  subject  in  hand  might  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  by  reference  to  the  other  sex.  Thus,  in 
Luke  xv.  4.  "  What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if 
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lie  lose  one  of  them,"  &c. ;  he  adds,  (v.  8.)  "  Either  what 
woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,"11  &c. 
So  in  Matthew  xiii.  31.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his 
field ; "  and  ( v.  33.)  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal."  Thus  in  Luke  xvii.  34.  "  I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there 
shall  be  two  men  in  one  bed ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  left;"  and  (v.  35.)  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding 
together,  &c."  Again,  Luke  xii.  45.  "  And  shall  begin  to  beat 
the  men-servants  and  the  maidens,"  [the  doctrine  deducible 
being  that  female  servants  are  equally  worthy  of  protection 
with  male.~\  Another  example  is  less  obvious,  though  equally 
in  point,  Luke  xii.  24  and  27,  "  Consider  the  ravens,  for  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap"  [the  business  of  men]  ;  "  which  neither 
have  store-house  nor  barn"  [with  which  men  are  conversant] ; 
"and  God  feedeth  them:"  and  "Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not "  [the  work  of  women] ; 
"  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,"  &c.  In  these  several  cases,  the 
introduction  of  the  female  sex  was  not  essential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  argument,  but  plainly  evinces  the  tenderness 
and  condescension  of  the  Saviour.  "  Search  the  Scriptures." 
John  v.  39.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOMETHING  'twixt  young  men  and  angels. 

DRY  DEN. 


DEVOTION  AND  AFFECTION  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

A  PROPENSITY  to  devotion,  and  a  warmth  of  affection,  have, 
in  all  ages,  been  found  most  frequently  among  women. 
Witness  the  spiritual  assemblies,  the  domestic  intercourses, 
the  history  and  poetry  of  different  nations,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  Have  not  women  been  commonly  remarked  to 
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constitute  much  the  greater  number  of  worshippers  ?  Have 
not  women  been  particularly  eminent  for  filial  and  parental 
duty  ?  Do  not  the  records  of  human  actions  through  suc- 
cessive periods,  and  those  representations  of  human  cha- 
racters which  have  been  founded  on  them  by  the  tragic  and 
epic  muse,  abound  with  examples  of  transcendant  piety  and 
generosity  in  the  female  sex,  of  extraordinary  sacrifices 
made  by  women  to  the  requirements  of  heaven,  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  to  the  happiness  of  their  country,  to  virtuous  love, 
to  honest  fame,  to  the  finest  and  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart  ? 
DR.  FORDYCE'S  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Conduct 
of  the  Female  Sex,  p.  45. 


WOMEN7 THEIR  INFLUENCE  AND  VALUE. 

IN  every  age  and  country,  one  of  the  grand  tests  of  civili- 
zation and  refinement  has  been  the  respect  in  which  the 
female  sex  has  been  held  ;  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing, 
their  general  condition  and  treatment.  On  them  devolves 
the  important  office  of  our  education  in  our  earlier  years  : 
they  are  the  natural  softeners  and  polishers  of  the  rough- 
ness and  coarseness  of  the  manners  of  our  sex ;  and  it  has 
been  truly  and  well  said,  that,  without  them,  our  childhood 
would  lose  its  most  necessary  support,  our  youth  its  best 
pleasures,  and  our  old  age  its  chief  human  consolation.  Of 
the  many  glories  of  Christianity,  it  is  one  of  its  very  first, 
that  it  has  raised  the  general  estimate  of  the  female  sex  to 
its  just  point  of  elevation  ;  and  to  this  cause  is  chiefly  owing 
our  superiority  in  all  that  regards  the  Christian  and  gene- 
rous emotions  of  the  heart,  no  less  than  that  refinement  and 
courtesy  in  manners  which  have  so  honourably  distinguished 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  in  comparison  with  the  real 
barbarism  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  pagan  world, 
and  of  the  votaries  of  all  those  various  systems  of  false  reli- 
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gion,  Mahomedanism,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  prevailed  and  still 
prevail  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth. 

WTLBERFORCE'S  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  377. 

[Letter  to  the  King  of  Hayti.] 

WOMEN  WHEN  REGARDED  WITH  INDIFFERENCE  AND  DISRESPECT  — 
A  BAD  SIGN. 

THERE  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be  many  worse  symptoms 
of  degeneracy,  in  an  unenlightened  age,  than  a  growing  in- 
difference about  the  regards  of  reputable  women,  and  a 
fashionable  propensity  to  lessen  the  sex  in  general.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  decencies  of  life,  the  softnesses  of  love, 
the  sweets  of  friendship,  the  nameless  tender  charities  that 
pervade  and  unite  the  most  virtuous  form  of  cultivated 
society,  are  not  likely  to  be  held  in  high  estimation;  and 
when  these  fall  into  contempt,  what  is  there  left  to  polish, 
humanize,  or  delight  mankind  ? 

DR.  FORDYCE — Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Conduct 
of  the  Female  Sex,  p.  8. 


VIRTUOUS  WOMEN POWERFUL  ALLUREMENTS  TO  VIRTUE. 

FOR  nothing  is  more  powerful  in  alluring  the  heart  of  man 
to  virtue  than  the  society  of  amiable,  accomplished,  and  vir- 
tuous women.  DR.  MOORE'S  Zelucco,  p.  320. 

WONDER. 

WONDER  is  not  the  member  of  a  very  noble  family,  since 
its  parent  is  ignorance.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER. 

CELA  choqua  d'abord  le  public ;  mais  le  public  s'accoutume 
a  tout,  et  le  terns  fait  apprivoiser  la  bienseance,  et  meme  la 
morale.  Memoires  de  Grammont,  p.  290.  4to. 
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THE  WORD  OF  GOD ITS  POWER. 

A  CERTAIN  libertine  of  abandoned  character  happened  to 
stroll  into  a  church,  where  he  heard  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis read,  importing  that  such  and  such  persons  lived  so 
long,  and  yet  the  conclusion  was  that  each  had  died.  Seth 
lived  912  years,  and  he  died ;  Enos  lived  905  years,  and  he  died ; 
Methusaleh  969,  and  he  died.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
words  "  he  died,"  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  they  had 
lived,  struck  him  so  deeply  with  the  thought  of  death  and  eter- 
nity, that  it  changed  his  whole  course  of  thought.  He  con- 
tinued through  the  service  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  went 
home  and  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  became,  from  a  licentious  libertine,  a 
most  exemplary  Christian.  This  anecdote,  if  it  proved  no 
more,  would  shew,  in  a  strong  light,  the  use  of  those  passages 
of  Scripture  which  the  unthinking  are  apt  to  consider  as 
useless.  BROWN'S  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  p.  328. 


EATING  ONE  S  WORDS. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS,  the  barrister,  observing,  at  the  Old-Bailey 
dinner,  that  a  writer  on  grammar  maintained  that  words 
should  be  spelt  as  they  are  pronounced — writing,  for  instance, 
"  haz  bin,"  for  "  has  been,"  Lord  Ellenborough  (the  Judge) 
replied,  "  I  hope  that  author  is  never  made  to  eat  his  own 
words,  for  they  could  never  digest."  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FORCE  OF  WORDS. 

PACCHIEROTTI  began  complaining  of  the  variable  weather. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  be  well,  such  an  inconsistent  day."  We 
laughed  at  the  word,  and  Mr.  Cambridge  [Geo.]  said,  "It 
is  curious  to  see  what  new  modes  all  languages  may  take  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  natives  dare  not  try  such 
experiments,  and  therefore  we  all  talk  pretty  much  alike ; 
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but  a  foreigner  is  obliged  to  hazard  new  expressions,  and 
very  often  he  shews  us  a  force  and  power  in  our  words,  by 
an  unusual  adaptation  of  them,  that  we  were  not  ourselves 
aware  they  would  admit." 

Diary  of  Madame  dArblay,  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

BITTER  WORDS. 

THERE  is  only  the  difference  of  a  single  letter  between 
"  words"  and  "  swords."  See  James  i.  26.  and  iii.  2 — 13. 


A  MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS. 

HE  was  as  sparing  of  his  words  as  if,  like  the  princess  in 
the  Fairy  Tales,  he  had  dropped  ducats  with  each  of  them. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

MORE  LAST  WORDS. 
DE  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis.          MISCELLANEOUS. 

WORK. 

THIS  word,  derived  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch,  is  really  from  the  Greek  "Epyov,  to  which,  if  the 
F  (digamma),  corresponding  to  our  V  or  W.,  be  prefixed,  the 
similarity  will  be  obvious.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW  TO  GET  WORK  DONE. 

IF  you  want  either  mechanical  work  or  professional  busi- 
ness done  in  the  best  manner  and  the  shortest  time,  do  not 
go  to  such  as,  having  little  to  do,  are  always  in  a  hurry,  but 
go  to  the  busiest  man  you  can  find,  who  not  only  has  more 
experience  and  better  assistance,  but  who,  knowing  the  value 
of  time,  is  often  obliged  to  make  it  where  others  waste  it ; 
and  who,  having  a  character  to  lose,  is  much  more  likely  to 
answer  your  purpose  than  any  half  employed  or  wholly  idle 
person.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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GOOD  WORKS. 

LUTHER  admirably  says  that  good  works  do  not  make  a 
good  man,  but  a  good  man  makes  good  works. 

[The  late  King  of  Prussia.] 

Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frederick  Wittiamlll., 
translated  by  Birch. 

WORKS— THE  FRUIT  OF  FAITH. 

WE  cannot  build  too  confidently  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  as 
our  only  hope ;  nor  can  we  think  too  much  of  the  mind  that 

was  in  Christ,  as  our  great  example. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  375. 

GOOD  WORKS NOT  MERITORIOUS  IN  THEMSELVES. 

REGULA  retributionis,  non  causa  mercedis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VIA  regni,  non  causa  regnandi.  ST.  BERNARD. 

THE  best  servant,  whose  pound  gained  ten  pounds,  and 
who  was  set  over  ten  cities,  is  said  to  have  been  faithful  only 
in  a  very  little. — St.  Luke  xix.  17.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PUBLIC  WORKS — UNFINISHED. 

THIS  magnificent  pile  [the  church  at  Padua]  remains  unfi- 
nished for  a  very  sufficient  reason — not  the  want  of  money, 
but  the  possession  of  it.  Some  pious  simpleton,  as  they 
represented  to  me,  ambitious  to  figure  on  so  grand  an  edifice, 
left  a  large  sum,  which  the  monks  were  to  enjoy  until  they 
should  complete  the  front.  FORSYTH'S  Tour  in  Italy,  p.  134.* 

N.B.  The  same  story  is  told  of  Ramsgate  Pier.  Perhaps  the 
trustees  could  furnish  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  [Editor.'] 

*  It  may  be  worth  recording  of  this  small  but  valuable  volume,  (to  whose 
author  the  Compiler  is  under  the  highest  obligations,  as  his  Tutor)  that  we  owe  its 
appearance  to  his  having  been  detained  by  the  least  defensible  of  Buonaparte's 
edicts,  while  travelling  for  his  health  in  Italy.  He  tried  in  vain  to  escape  from 
Verdun,  for  which  offence  he  was  marched,  with  felons,  to  the  fortress  of  Biche  in 

Alsace, 
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WORKING  WITHOUT  PAY. 

IT  is  an  anecdote  worthy  of  a  great  and  learned  nation, 
that  when  Dr.  Kennicott  offered  to  pay  in  France  for  the 
extensive  collations  of  the  magnificent  Hebrew  Manuscript 
Bibles  which  were  made  for  him  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  Libra- 
rian and  Hebrew  Professor,  M.  1'Abbe  Ladvocat,  replied, 
"  We  have  no  such  custom  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  we  think 
ourselves  extremely  happy,  both  my  young  people  and  my- 
self, in  being  able  to  contribute  to  a  work  so  useful,  and, 
indeed,  so  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

DR.  KENNICOTT'S  Ten  Annual  Reports  on  his  Collations,  p.  66. 
Oxford,  1778. 

THE  WORLD. 

NOAH'S  Ark  affords  a  fine  image  of  the  world  at  large,  as 
containing  a  very  few  men,  and  a  great  number  of  beasts. 

COLERIDGE.    [Friend.] 

THE  world 's  all  title-page,  without  contents.  YOUNG. 

FIE  on  't !    O  fie !    'tis  an  unweeded  garden 

That  grows  to  seed :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely.      SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

A  DIVINE  CALM  IN  A  RESTLESS  WORLD. 
IMITATED  FROM  CASIMIR. 

ETERNAL  mind,  who  rul'st  the  fates 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states 

With  one  unchang'd  decree ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Afford  a  smile  to  thee  ? 

Alsace,  where,  after  long  languishing,  he  learnt  that  the  mighty  usurper,  who 
affected  to  patronize  literature,  might  probably  release  him  as  an  author.  He 
therefore  revised  the  notes  of  his  journey,  and  produced  this  volume,  which  pro- 
cured his  liberation. — 
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Thou  scatterest  honours,  crowns,  and  gold ; 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold, 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes, 

And  warriors  win  and  lose : 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand, 
Plunder'd  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  hand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth 's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  amongst  a  thousand  lords, 

And  yet  they  can't  agree. 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay ; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

DR.  WATTS'S  Lyric  Poems. 


CONFORMITY  TO  THE  WORLD,   INCLUDING  THE  THEATRE,  &C. 

THE  truth  is,  men,  who  really  fear  God,  in  all  ages  have 
been  united  against  these  things  ;  and  for  this  reason — which 
is  felt  by  them,  though  not  by  others, — namely,  they  have  too 
serious  a  conflict  with  indwelling  sin  to  give  themselves  up 
to  external  incitements  of  evil. 

MILNER'S  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  II.  Cent.  5.  chap.  1. 


THE  WORLD  CONTRASTED  WITH  ETERNITY. 

TOTUM  Turcicum  imperium,  quantum  quantum  est,  mica 
tantum  est,  quam  Paterfamilias  projicit  canibus.         LUTHER. 
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THE  WORLD  LOST  —  IF  OVERRATED. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  too  much  care. 

SHAKSPEARE — Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  1.  Scene  1 


WORLD ITS  EMPTINESS. 

"  WHOSO  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again." 

John  iv.  13. 

HUMAN  happiness  is  not  satisfactory  to  an  immortal  spirit : 
it  is  insufficient ;  it  is  defective.  "  That  which  is  wanting," 
says  the  wise  man,  "  cannot  be  numbered:"  Eccles.  i.  15. 
And,  indeed,  how  should  it  ?  for  it  is  infinity  which  is  wanting. 
God  is  the  object  which  all  human  desire  is  blindly  seeking. 
If  He  be  not  chief  in  our  account,  we  may  number  ciphers 
whilst  we  please,  but  the  product  will  be  no  more  than 
"  vanity ;"  and  then  the  thing  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  "  vexation  of  spirit." 

BISHOP  TURNER'S  Manuscript  Sermons. 

THE  WORLD NO  OBJECT  OF  ENVY. 

TAKE  care,  Christian,  whatever  you  meet  with  in  your 
way,  that  you  forget  not  your  FATHER  !  When  the  proud  and 
wealthy  rush  by  in  triumph,  while  you  are  poor  and  in  sor- 
row, hear  the  voice  of  your  Father,  saying,  "  My  son !  had 
I  loved  then,  I  should  have  corrected  THEM  too.  I  give  them 
up  to  the  ways  of  their  own  hearts ;  but  to  my  children  if 
I  give  sorrow,  it  is  that  I  may  lead  them  to  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away !"  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  384. 

THE  WORLD  WILL  LET  THOSE  ALONE  WHO  GIVE  THEM  NO  TROUBLE. 

SOYEZ  tranquille,  et  on  vous  laissera  tranquille. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  MAN  that  travelleth  to  the  most  desirable  home,  hath  a 
habit  of  desire  to  it  all  the  way  ;  but  his  present  business  is 
his  travel ;  and  horse,  and  company,  and  inns,  and  ways,  and 
weariness,  may  take  up  more  of  his  sensible  thoughts,  and  of 
his  talk  and  action,  than  his  home.  BAXTER. 


THE  WORLD A  STATE  OF  PROBATION. 

WE  have  no  other  account  of  this  world,  from  its  earliest 
history,  than  as  a  state  of  probation ;  for  such  was  Paradise 
itself  to  our  first  parents.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A   MERE  WORLDLING. 

THOU  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 

That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according. 

SHAKSPEARE — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS. 

So  long  as  we  are  joined  to  the  world — acting,  in  the  main, 
for  worldly  ends — attached  to  its  interest — oppressed  with 
its  cares — or  devoted  to  its  pleasures — we  must  either  totally 
reject,  or  explain  away  the  Gospel. 

ADAM'S  Private  Thouyhts. 

ALTHOUGH  men  should  refrain  themselves  from  injury  and 
evil  arts,  yet  the  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a 
man's  fortune,  leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God 
of  our  time ;  who  we  see  demandeth  a  tenth  of  our  substance, 
and  a  seventh,  which  is  more  strict,  of  our  time :  and  it  is  to 
small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  towards  heaven,  and  a 
perpetual  grovelling  spirit  upon  earth,  eating  dust  as  doth 
the  serpent.  LORD  BACON — Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

VOL.  n.  3  B 
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WORLDLY  MUTATION. 

O  WORLD, 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 

WORLDLY  VANITIES. 

PEOPLE  of  the  world  are  sick  at  heart  of  their  very  pleasures. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  283. 

"  Go  and  see  Carlini "  (the  Neapolitan  comedian),  said  a 
physician  to  a  patient  who  came  to  consult  him  under  de- 
pression of  spirits.  "  I  am  Carlini ! "  said  the  man. 

ABERCROMBIE. 


WORLDLY  WISDOM. 

How  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  fortune  lights, 
And  death  puts  out ! 

YOUNG'S  Night  Thoughts.    [Night  VIII.] 

CATHEDRAL  WORSHIP. 

BUT  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voic'd  choir  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

MILTON — //  Penseroao. 
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DOMESTIC  WORSHIP. 

THE  principal  part  of  family  religion  is  prayer  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  reading  some  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  this  is  so  necessary  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  God 
and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  that,  where  it  is  neglected, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  family  can,  in  reason,  be  esteemed  a 
family  of  Christians,  or,  indeed,  have  any  religion  at  all. 

ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON. 

EXTERNAL  WORSHIP  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  HEART. 
LE  peuple  assiste  a  la  Messe,  sans  aucune  autre  signe  de 
piete,  qu'une  attention  curieuse  aux  mouvemens  du  Pretre, 
et  pour  se  frapper  la  poitrine  a  Tinstant  de  1'elevation, 
lorsqu'ils  entendent  la  clochette.  Le  pied,  une  fois  hors  de 
Teglise,  le  Chretien  disparoit ;  il  ne  reste  plus  que  1'homme 
sujet  a  mille  passions.  L'ABBE  RICHARD.* 

FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

FAMILY  religion  is  of  unspeakable  importance.  Its  effect 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  sincerity  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  on  his  mode  of  conducting  the  worship  of  his 
household.  If  his  children  and  servants  do  not  see  his 
prayers  exemplified  in  his  tempers  and  manners  they  will 
be  disgusted  with  religion.  Tediousness  will  weary  them. 
Fine  language  will  shoot  above  them.  Formality  of  con- 
nection, or  composition  in  prayer,  they  will  not  comprehend. 
Gloominess  or  austerity  of  devotion  will  make  them  dread 
religion  as  a  hard  service.  Let  them  be  met  with  smiles : 
let  them  be  met  as  friends :  let  them  be  met  as  for  the  most 
delightful  service  in  which  they  can  be  engaged :  let  them  find 
it  short,  savoury,  simple,  plain,  tender,  heavenly.  Worship, 
thus  conducted,  may  be  used  as  ah  engine  of  vast  power  in  a 
family :  it  diffuses  a  sympathy  through  the  members :  it  calls 

"This  witness  is  true,"  although  "  a  prophet  of  their  own." — [Editor.] 

3  B  2 
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off  the  mind  from  the  deadening  effect  of  worldly  affairs :  it 
arrests  every  member,  with  a  morning  and  evening  sermon, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  hurries  and  cares  of  life :  it  says,  "There 
is  a  God  ! "  "  There  is  a  spiritual  world ! "  "  There  is  a  life  to 
come  ! "  it  fixes  the  idea  of  responsibility  in  the  mind  :  it  fur- 
nishes a  tender  and  judicious  father  or  master  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gently  glancing  at  faults,  where  a  direct  admonition 
might  be  inexpedient :  it  enables  him  to  relieve  the  weight 
with  which  subordination  or  service  often  sits  on  the  minds 
of  inferiors.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  163. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  by  faith  and 
hope,  will  glide,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  in- 
vigorated and  re-impressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. 

JOHNSON — Lives  of  the  Poets.    [Milton.] 

THE  rule  of  the  synagogues  was  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  and 
others  have  observed — see  especially  his  Temple  Service, 
c.  7.  s.  3.),  that,  unless  the  number  of  ten  persons,  who  were  of 
years,  were  gathered  together,  it  was  no  assembly,  nor 
would  there  be  any  prayer.  But  our  blessed  Lord  could  not 
have  his  church  thus  abridged  in  this  high  privilege  of 
prayer,  knowing  it  might  so  fall  out  that  such  a  number  of 
his  disciples  could  not  get  together,  either  because  of  the 
persecutions  which  scattered  them  abroad,  or  because  there 
were  but  a  few  (suppose  only  two  or  three)  as  yet  connected 
in  a  place  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  ;  who,  if  they 
unanimously  agreed  in  common  petitions,  our  Saviour  pro- 
mised should  find,  notwithstanding  their  small  number, 
that  he  would  be  present  among  them. 
BISHOP  PATRICK  on  Prayer,  Part  II.  C.  15.  p.  170.  I2mo.  1686. 
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THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

ATTEND  to  the  presence  of  God :  this  will  dignify  a  small 
congregation,  and  annihilate  a  large  one. 

CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  399. 

SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 

JOHN  iv.23. 

THE  worship  must  be  according  to  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  ceremonial  law.  The  Jews,  under  this  law,  had  the 
killing  of  sacrifices ;  now,  there  must  be  the  killing  of  sin. 
They  had  fire ;  we  should  have  zeal :  they  had  salt ;  we 
should  have  purity.  Spirit  has  been  supposed  to  respect  the 
inward,  truth,  the  outward  part  of  religion.  God  will 
neither  accept  worship  in  a  true  way  performed  hypocriti- 
cally, nor  in  a  false  way  performed  never  so  devoutly.  It 
must  be  right  both  for  matter  and  manner.  MEDE,  in  loco. 

WORTH  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  USEFULNESS. 

HE  was  a  man  whom  philosophy  had  taught  to  despise 
the  world,  without  rendering  him  unfit  for  it. 

HUME.  [Of  Sir  William  Temple.] 

CONSCIOUS  WORTH. 

His  pride,  if  by  that  name  it  must  be  called,  was  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  Admiral  Villars,  described,  by  Sully,  as 
arising  from  that  inborn  elevation  of  mind,  which,  in  great 
souls,  is  only  a  perception  of  their  own  worth,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  mean  vanity  or  the  intoxication  of  self- 
love.  SHERIDAN'S  Life  of  Swift,  p.  449. 

A  DEADLY  WOUND. 

THE  Lord  Hopton  sustained  the  loss  of  that  regiment  with 
extraordinary  trouble  of  mind,  and  as  a  wound  that  would 
bleed  inward.  LORD  CLARENDON,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  473. 
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A  WRIT  OF  EASE. 

-  Tis  our  fast  intent 


To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburdened,  crawl  toward  death. 

SHAKSPEARE — King  Lear,  Act  1.  Scene  1, 


WRITING. 


SOLA  res  est  quae  homines  absentes  praesentes  facit. 

ANONYMOUS.   [Quoted  in  Pepys's  Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  287.] 

HEAVEN  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 

Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires ; 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

POPE — Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 


THE  DANGER  OF  WRITING. 

IN  all  matters  of  business,  no  man  should  ever  permit 
himself  to  write  to  his  friend  what  he  would  not  be  content 
to  see  posted  up,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
"  Litera  scripta  manet ;"  and  all  men  who  have  ever  filled 
office,  or  acquired  experience,  perfectly  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  truth.  If  a  man's  best  friend  do  not  be- 
tray him  (a  circumstance  which  frequently  happens  in  all 
great  cities,  and  some  provincial  towns),  the  curiosity  of  his 
friend's  wife,  or  the  carelessness  of  his  friend's  servant,  or 
of  his  own,  will  often  inadvertently  effect  the  same  object. 

These  considerations  are  so  far  painful  as  they  tend  to 
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excite  suspicion,  to  engender  caution,  and  to  weaken  confi- 
dence ;  but — as  ourselves  the  sinful  inhabitants  of  a  fallen 
world — we  must  not  be  surprised  when  we  find  our  mutual 
affiance  in  each  other  either  shaken  or  dissolved,  and  be 
often  content  to  extract  our  best  wisdom  from  the  faults  or 
mistakes  of  others.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELABORATE  WRITING. 

NONUM  prematur  in  annum.  HOR.  Ars  Poetica. 

IL  retoucha,  pendant  trente  ans,  sa  Traduction  de  Quinte 
Curce.  Tout  homme  qui  veut  bien  ecrire,  doit  corriger  ses 
ouvrages  toute  sa  vie. 

VOLTAIRE — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.    [Vie  de  Vaugelas.] 

N.B.  A  fine  theory  for  poor  authors,  who  must  eat  and 
drink.  [Editor.'] 

THOUGHTS  COMMITTED  TO  WRITING. 

You  say  you  lose  many  things  because  they  slip  from 
you.  I  have  had  experience  of  that  myself ;  but  for  that 
my  Lord  Bacon  has  provided  a  sure  remedy.  For,  as  I 
remember,  he  advises,  somewhere,  never  to  go  out  without 
pen  and  ink,  or  something  to  write  with ;  and  to  be  sure  not 
to  neglect  to  write  down  all  thoughts  of  moment  that  come 
into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I  have  omitted  it  often,  and 
after  repented  it.  The  thoughts  that  come  often  unsought, 
and,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are  commonly  the  most 
valuable  of  any  we  have,  and  therefore  should  be  secured, 
because  they  seldom  return  again. 

LOCKE'S  Works,  Vol.  X.  p.  317.  Edit.  1801. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  above  extract,  however  just 
and  valuable  in  itself,  without  being  reminded  of  the  cari- 
cature entitled  "  A  Lucky  Thought,0  where  a  poor  author 
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is  seen,  attended  by  an  unfortunate  dependant,  whom  he 
has  called  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  both  being  in  their  noc- 
turnal drapery,  and  the  shivering  attendant  holding  a  rush- 
light, in  order  that  the  enlightener  of  the  ^public  might 
secure  a  happy  sentiment,  which  he  feared  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  before  morning.  [Editor.'] 

GOING  WRONG  EASIER  THAN  GETTING  RIGHT. 

THEN  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  it  is  much  easier  going  out 
of  our  way  when  we  are  in  it,  than  getting  into  it  when  we 
are  out  of  it.  BUNYAN'S  Pilgrims  Progress. 


x. 

ALTHOUGH  the  letter  X,  however  held  in  delight  by  the 
Saxons,  commences  no  word  in  our  own  language,  and  only 
eight  of  very  horrific  appearance  in  the  French  (see  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  1' Academic),  its  unfrequent  occurrence,  as  an 
initial,  gave  occasion  to  a  bon  mot  by  Voltaire,  in  the  compi- 
lation of  the  National  Dictionary,  which  may  be  here  recorded 
as  related  to  the  writer  by  an  intelligent  native,  and  never 
met  with  by  him  in  print.  When  the  French  Academicians 
divided  the  labour  of  their  Dictionary  by  distributing  among 
themselves  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  observed 
that  one  of  them  cast  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  undertaking.  After  endeavouring  in  vain  to  overcome 
his  objections,  Voltaire  at  last  exclaimed,  "  Listen,  friend ! 
We  will  assign,  for  your  share,  the  Letter  X." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Y. 

YACHT 

Is  called,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  small  ship  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers ; "  but  it  is,  in  fact,  so  called  from  its  aptitude  for 
speed.  He  does  not  give  the  word  from  which  he  says  it  is 
derived,  which  is  from  the  Danish  "  Jagt,"  "  Jaghtschip"  which 
Skinner  and  Lye  consider  to  be  from  "Jaghten"  "to  pant,"  "  to 
course  after,"  "  to  hasten.'1  MISCELLANEOUS. 

YES. 

PARKHURST  derives  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  for  "  It  is," 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Johnson.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

YEW. 

THIS  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity  and  girth.  One 
stood,  till  recently,  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister  near  the  great 
church  at  Peronne  in  Picardy  [Peronne  la  Pucelle],  which  is 
mentioned  in  a  grant  dated  in  the  year  660,  and  which  was 
designated,  even  then,  by  the  appellation  of  the  "  Old  Yew 
Tree."  It  is  noticed  in  Sulivan's  View  of  Nature,  printed  in 
1799,  on  the  authority  of  "  Anecdotes  "by  James  Petit  An- 
drews. Mr.  White  says  that  the  magnificent  yew  at  Sel- 
bourne  (Hants),  which  he  considers  coeval  with  the  ancient 
Saxon  church  there,  is  23  feet  round ;  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  chap.  4,  records  those  of  York 
House,  Twickenham,  a  century  old ;  Melbury  (Dorsetshire) 
two  centuries  ;  Brockley  Hall  (Somersetshire)  18  feet  round  ; 
Titsey  (near  Godstone)  18j  feet;  Windlesham  (Bagshot), 
planted  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1 2  feet ;  Cow- 
dry  (Sussex)  12  feet;  Kidbrooke  (Sussex)  10J  feet;  Longleat 
(Wilts),  three  centuries  old,  31  feet ;  Aldsworth  (near  Wal- 
lingford)  27  ft.  3  in. ;  Hamstead  Marshall,  47  feet ;  Llanbede 
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(Denbighshire)  9  feet;  Shortgrove  (Essex)  15  ft.  9  in. ;  War- 
blington  (Hants)  26  feet;  Leeds  (Kent)  31  ft.  2  in.;  Hart- 
burn  (Northumberland)  16  J  feet ;  Botanic  Garden  (Oxford), 
one,  6  feet,  the  other  5  ft.  3  in.,  both  two  centuries  old ; 
Maeslaugh  Castle  (Pembrokeshire)  lljfeet;  Kinlet,  15  feet; 
Kimley  Hall  (Staffordshire)  and  Ashby  (Northamptonshire) 
are  both  remarkable  for  their  yews;  Backleton,  21  feet ; 
Spotborough  (Doncaster)  15  J  feet ;  Studley  Park,  14  ft.  3  in. ; 
all  the  above  range  in  height  from  21  to  50  feet.  Evelyn, 
nearly  two  centuries  back,  mentions  the  Crowhurst  yew 
(near  Battle),  which  yet  exists,  as  then  30  feet  round.  It  is 
probable  that  this  tree  was  in  existence  when  Harold  held 
and  resided  on  that  manor ;  and  not  impossible  that  it  fur- 
nished some  arrows  "  of  a  cloth-yard  long,"  for  the  neigh- 
bouring battle  of  Hastings.  In  Selby's  History  of  British 
Forest  Trees,  p.  375.  Edit.  1842,  the  yews  of  Fountain  Ab- 
bey (Yorkshire)  are  described  as  trees  of  no  mean  size  in 
1132,  and  as  giving  shelter  to  the  monks  while  the  abbey 
was  building ;  which  would  assign  seven  centuries  as  their 
age.  One  of  these  is  27  feet  round  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Selby  says  that  the  Ankerwyke  yew  is  supposed 
to  be  above  a  thousand  years  old ;  within  sight  of  which, 
Magna  Charta  was  signed,  and  under  whose  shade  Henry  VIII. 
is  said  to  have  made  his  appointments  with  Anne  Boleyne, 
while  she  resided  at  Staines.  At  Iffley  (near  Oxford)  he 
says,  is  a  most  curious  yew,  believed  to  be  coeval  with  that 
Norman  church ;  and  at  Dibdin  (in  the  New  Forest)  one 
measures  above  30  feet  in  the  girth;  at  Tisbury  (Dorset- 
shire) is  one  whose  hollow  trunk  is  37  feet  round ;  Queen- 
wood,  near  Tytherley  (Wilts),  has  two  above  five  centuries 
old,  one  28  feet  high  and  10j  feet  round  ;  Harlington  (Houns- 
low)  has  one  58  feet  high  and  27  feet  round  ;  Darby-in-the- 
Dale  (Derbyshire)  one  31  ft.  8  in.  round;  Gresford  (Wrex- 
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ham)  one  29  feet  round,  with  a  head  of  the  circumference  of 
160  feet ;  one  at  Fortingal  (Scotland)  is  believed,  by  Dr.  Neill, 
to  have  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  It 
was  first  described  by  Daines  Barrington  (Philosophical 
Transactions  1769),  being  then  52  feet  round;  and  Pennant, 
some  years  afterwards,  found  it  increased  to  56  j  feet.  The 
yews  of  Walmer  Churchyard  (in  Kent)  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  Shakspeare,  in  Richard  II.  Act  3. 
Scene  2,  calls  the  Yew  Bow,  "  double-fatal  yew,"  in  reference 
to  its  leaves  being  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  its  wood  being  used 
for  mortal  instruments.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  UNEQUAL  YOKE. 

"  BE  ye  not  unequally  yoked."  If  a  believer  marries  an 
unbeliever,  the  miseries  which  ensue  are  endless.  Were 
they  determined,  in  kindness,  to  grant  all  they  could  to  each 
other,  yet  they  live  as  in  two  separate  worlds.  There  is  a 
great  gulph  between  them,  which  cannot  be  passed  without 
the  grace  of  God  ;  on  which,  while  all  should  hope  and  pray 
for  it,  none  should  presume.  They  cannot  taste  the  same 
pleasures,  nor  share  the  same  sorrows,  nor  pursue  the  same 
objects,  nor  walk  in  the  same  path.  What  hope,  then,  can 
there  be  of  comfort  ?  Every  Christian  finds  the  corruptions 
of  his  own  heart,  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  devices  of 
Satan,  together  with  innumerable  secret  anxieties,  quite 
enough  to  struggle  with  in  his  journey  to  heaven,  without 
adding  another  to  his  difficulties.  CECIL'S  Remains,  p.  366. 


YOUNG. 

DR.  YOUNG  was  the  Shakspeare  of  theology.  Had  his 
theme  been  as  generally  acceptable,  and  his  diction  as  bril- 
liant as  Shakspeare's,  he  would  not  be  neglected,  as  he  is,  in 
favour  of  Lord  Byron,  Thomas  Moore,  By  she  Shelley,  d  id 
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genus  omne.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  like  Hooker's 
prose,  his  poetry  imposes  on  his  hearers  the  duty  of  reflec- 
tion, which  few  (especially  of  the  young)  admire  ;  but  who- 
ever has  the  intelligence  and  patience  to  explore  a  mine  so 
rich  in  native  ore,  will  find  himself  most  amply  remunerated 
for  his  pains.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

LADY  GLYN  told  the  writer  that  Bishop  Madan  (of  Peter- 
borough) had  informed  her  that  the  Lorenzo  of  Dr.  Young 
was  no  son-in-law,  or  other  relation,  but  a  Mr.  Shawcross,  an 
infidel  and  libertine,  who  lived  at  a  seat  called  Lockleys, 
very  near  Welwyn.  Lady  Glyn  occupied  that  house  herself 
many  years,  and  it  then  belonged  to  Lady  Shee. 

The  Bishop  knew  Dr.  Young  personally,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired his  Night  Thoughts,  of  which  he  observed,  to  Lady 
Glyn,  that  the  reason  why  people  did  not  like  that  work  was, 
that  they  did  not  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  to 
which  the  good  Bishop  might,  perhaps,  have  added  another 
reason,  namely,  that  they  did  not  like  truth.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

YOUTH. 

LEARN  all  you  can;  for  youth  is  the  time,  and  the  time 
alone,  in  which  learning  can  be  attained.  I  find  that  I  can 
now  remember  very  little  but  what  I  learned  when  I  was 
young.  I  have,  it  is  true,  acquired  many  things  since,  but  it 
has  been  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  ;  and  I  find  I  cannot 
retain  them  as  I  can  those  things  which  I  gained  in  my 
youth.  Had  I  not  got  rudiments  and  principles  in  the  be- 
ginning, I  should  certainly  have  made  but  little  out  in  life. 
DR.  ADAM  CLARKE  to  his  Son — Life,  Vol.  II. 

IN  youth  there  is  a  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  susceptibility 
of  awe,  with  respect  to  God  as  well  as  man,  which,  in  most, 
is  wanting  afterwards.  YOUNG — Centaur  not  fabulous. 
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His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 
SHAKSPEARE — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pitt's  enemies  objected  to  George  III.  that  he 
was  too  young,  his  Majesty  answered,  "  That  is  an  objection, 
the  force  of  which  will  be  weakened  every  day  he  lives." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOUTH  no  less  becomes 


The  light  and  careless  livVy  that  it  wears, 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 

SHAKSPEARE — Hamlet,  Act  4.  Scene  7. 


YOUTH  THE  SEASON  OF  HOPE. 

I  FEAR  this  is  but  a  wild  plan ;  but  the  prospect  seemed  to 
make  them  so  happy,  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  say 
No !  So  away  they  went,  to  be  as  happy  as  they  can.  Youth 
is  a  fine  carver  and  gilder. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  VI.  p.  242. 


z. 

ZEAL BETTER  THAN  INDIFFERENCE. 

GOD  loves  this  heat  of  zeal  in  all  the  carriages  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  if  it  transport  us  too  far,  he  pardoneth  the  errors 
of  our  fervency,  rather  than  the  indifferences  of  luke- 
warmness. 

BISHOP  HALL — Contemplations.     [On  Phineas.] 
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ZEAL  WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE. 

ZEAL,  without  knowledge,  is  like  expedition  to  a  man  in 
the  dark.  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

GENERALLY,  where  there  is  least  light,  there  is  most  heat. 
MATTHEW  POLE — Cripplegate  Lectures. 


ZEAL  MUST  NOT  EXPECT  ITS  REWARD  HERE. 

ZEAL  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  de- 
vising any  thing  ourselves,  or  revising  that  which  hath  been 
laboured  by  others,  deserveth,  certainly,  much  respect  and 
esteem,  but  yet  findeth  but  cold  entertainment  in  the  world  : 
it  is  welcomed  with  suspicion  instead  of  love,  and  with  envy 
instead  of  thanks  ;  and  if  there  be  any  hole  left  for  cavil  to 
enter  (and  cavil,  if  it  do  not  find  a  hole,  will  make  one)  it  is 
sure  to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned. 

The  Translators'  Preface  to  the  English  Bible. 


ZEAL  UNITED  WITH  WISDOM. 

THE  parsons  prayed  for  the  Parliament  to  send  them  that 
had  wisdom,  zeal,  and  them  that  had  zeal,  wisdom. 

BURTON'S  Diary  of  the  Long  Parliament.     [Introduction.] 


SCRIPTURAL  ZEAL. 

"  STRIVE  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."       St.  Luke  xiii.  24. 


is  the  well-known  original  verb  here  used  ; 
but  while  this  word  certainly  supposes  a  contest,  as  derived 
from  eryobi/,  the  notion  of  pain  does  not  seem  so  necessarily 
involved  in  it  as  it  is  in  the  English  word  "  agonize." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  END  OF  VOL.  II. 


*#*  The  Compiler  apprehends  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  caution 
which  he  has  employed,  aided  by  the  revision  of  a  younger  eye,  and 
the  known  accuracy  of  his  printer,  some  Extracts  may  yet  be  found 
to  have  occurred  twice,  under  Titles  slightly  different;  and  should 
this  unfortunately  be  the  case,  he  has  only  to  cast  himself — as  he  un- 
reservedly does — upon  the  kind  indulgence  which  is  rarely  solicited 
in  vain,  either  for  merely  mechanical,  or  still  more  important  errors. 
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